THE  ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY:  A SPECIAL  FINANCIAL  SCRUTINY 
Prefatory  Note  by  Mr  C Priestley 

1.  The  Minister  for  the  Arts  announced  on  7 February  1983  a scrutiny  of  the 
financial  affairs  and  prospects  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  and  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company.  The  results  of  the  scrutiny  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  are  reported 
separately. 

2.  The  scrutiny  was  presaged  in  the  announcement  by  the  Minister  for  the  Arts 
on  20  December  1982  that  £5  million  supplementary  provision  would  be  taken  during 
1982/83  to  enable  the  Arts  Council  to  reduce  deficits  and  contribute  towards  other 
expenditure  being  incurred  by  many  performing  arts  companies;  and  that  the  cash 
grant  proposed  for  the  Arts  Council  for  1983/84-  would  be  £92  million,  an  increase 
of  7%  on  1982-83. 

3.  The  Arts  Council,  as  the  body  responsible  for  allocating  Government  grants 
to  the  arts,  announced  in  January  1983  that  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company  would 
receive  £830,000  from  the  £5  million  as  a supplementary  grant  towards  the 
reduction  of  the  accumulated  deficiency  that  would  otherwise  have  accrued  by  the 
end  of  1982/83;  and  a grant  of  £3.6  million  in  1983-84.  The  grant  for  1983-84  was 
subsequently  reduced  by  1%  following  the  Government's  announcement  (27  July  1983) 
that  the  main  grant  to  the  Arts  Council  was  to  be  reduced  by  £920,000  (1%). 

4.  The  scope  of  the  scrutiny  of  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company,  determined  by 
the  scrutiny  team  and  agreed  with  the  Minister  and  the  Company,  was  to  establish: 

(1)  The  policies  and  objectives  of  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company. 

(2)  The  way  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company  is  organised  at  the  top  to 
plan  its  activities  and  to  achieve  its  objectives  effectively  and  economically. 

(3)  The  ordering  of  priorities  and  the  balancing  of  artistic  objectives 
against  the  money  available. 

(4)  Procedures  and  systems  for  financial  and  other  forms  of  management 
including  the  allocation  of  responsibilities;  financial  information;  and 
budgetary  planning  and  control. 

(5)  The  standards  of  artistic  achievement  and  productivity  aimed  at  and 
their  implications  for  eg  the  use  of  manpower;  rates  of  payment;  and  the 
range  of  works  performed. 

(6)  How  and  where  the  costs  of  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company  arise;  the 
cost-effectiveness  with  which  resources  are  used;  the  relationship  of  costs  to 
revenues. 

(7)  How  and  where  the  revenues  of  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company  arise, 
including  the  determinants  of  box  office  and  other  House  receipts  (eg  prices, 
balance  of  programme  offered);  initiatives  to  raise  money  from  private 
sponsorship;  and  the  negotiation  of  grants  from  the  Arts  Council. 

(8)  How  deficits  have  arisen  in  the  past  and  the  risk  of  their  doing  so  in 
the  current  and  future  financial  years. 
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5.  In  addition,  the  scrutiny  set  out  to  describe  the  broader  context  in  which  the 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company  operates  given  its  status  as  a "national  company"  and  a 
"centre  of  excellence"'  and  its  substantial  dependence  on  public  subvention  to 
complement  the  money  earned  at  the  box  office  and  raised  privately. 

6.  In  the  light  of  the  above,  the  way  in  which  the  scrutiny  was  conducted  has 
been  as  follows: 

(1)  A "top-down"  look  at  overall  organisation  for  and  conduct  of  financial 
management  in  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company.  Although  operating  as  a 
team,  the  broad  allocation  of  work  for  the  "top-down"  look  at  the  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company  was: 

Mr  Clive  Priestley  {team  leader):  the  Council  and  Senior  Management; 
artistic  achievements  as  perceived  by  the  Arts  Council  and  others;  selected 
aspects  of  financial  and  other  types  of  management. 

Mr  Ian  Trumper:  Financial  management  and  control;  and  financial  prospects. 


(2)  A "bottom-up"  look  at  selected  departments  in  the  RSC  which  operate 
in  support  of  the  performing  companies  by  six  assignment  staff  from  the 
Management  and  Personnel  Office.  These  were  Mr  David  Clegg  (Transport, 
Travel,  Extra  costs  of  UK  touring);  Mrs  Bridget  Howard  (Publicity,  Marketing, 
Sponsorship);  Miss  Pearl  Iiey  (Scenery  building,  props  etc);  Mr  Stephen  Penfold 
(Storage);  Mrs  Giorgina  Soane  (Costumes,  etc);  and  Mr  Peter  Standiey  (Stage 
staffs). 

(3)  Consultations  with  the  Arts  Council;  selected  local  authorities;  selected 
companies  at  home;  and  selected  critics. 

(4)  Consultation  with  advisers  appointed  by  the  Minister  for  the  Arts 

notably  M Hugues  Gall  (Director  of  the  Grand  Theatre,  Geneva); 

Mr  Peter  Diamand,  CBE  (the  Orchestre  de  Paris);  and  Mr  Michael  Haines  (a 
partner  with  Thomson  McLintock  & Co). 

7.  The  working  method  has  been  one  of  getting  out  and  about;  talking  to  people 

at  ail  levels  in  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company  and  the  supporting  departments;  and 

observing  the  work  as  it  is  done.  The  objective  has  been  to  get  behind  the  financial 
data  and  to  gain  as  thorough  a first-hand  understanding  as  possible  of  the  activities, 
people  and  other  resources  which  the  financial  data  represent.  This  has  included: 

(1)  Interviews  with  the  Chairman  of  Council  and  the  Chairman  of  the 

Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee;  the  Chief  Executive  and  loint 

Artistic  Directors;  the  General  Manager  and  the  Financial  Controller; 
performers;  numerous  staff  in  the  central  and  support  departments;  and 
representatives  of  the  trades  unions. 

(2)  Sitting  in  at  rehearsals  on  stage;  observing  the  work  of  the  stage  staffs 
and  the  production  department  staffs  in  the  workshops  and  on  and  around  the 
stage  areas;  visiting  various  stores;  and  visiting  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Newcastle. 

(3)  Attending  performances,  both  sitting  up-front  and  standing  in  the  wings; 
seeing  the  company  on  its  visit  to  Newcastle;  and  in  New  York. 
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s.  The  overall  approach  of  the  scrutiny  has  been  to  question  on  the  ground  why 
things  are  done  as  they  are;  why  they  are  done  at  all;  and  whether  they  could  be 
done  more  effectively  at  less  cost.  This  approach  was  undertaken  against  the 


Background  of  three  fundamental  questions:  Why  did  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company 
go  into  deficit  after  funding  in  1982/83?  Why  will  it  go  into  deficit  in  1983/84? 
What  can  be  done  to  prevent  this  happening  again? 


9.  The  terms  of  reference  of  the  scrutiny  did  not  require  me  to  comment  on 
the  pureiy  artistic  achievements  of  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company,  nor  were  we 
qualified  to  do  so.  The  team  has  however  talked  to  people  involved  in  and  with 
drama;  received  from  the  Arts  Council  an  assessment  of  the  Company  in  discussion 
with  relevant  members;  and  received  the  views  of  several  arts  critics  and 
correspondents.  In  addition,  the  team  had  the  advice  of  Messrs  Diamand  and  Haines. 

i0*  • 1 !efeived  eVery  P°ssible  assistance  and  I am  grateful  to  ail  those 

interviewed  for  their  frankness,  patience  and  accessibility. 


11.  My  colleagues  and  I are  also  grateful  to  the 
(Messrs  Diamand,  Gall  and  Haines)  and  to  the  many  other  people 
course  of  the  scrutiny  who  were  generous  in  their  assistance. 


special  advisers 
consulted  in  the 


12.  I am  particularly  indebted  and  grateful  to  the  members  of  the  Word 
Processing  Unit  in  the  Management  and  Personnel  Office  for  their  excellent  service 
and  good  humour  in  face  of  a torrent  of  paper. 
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SECTION  I 


THE  ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY:  A SYNOPSIS 
PURPOSES 

w . ^ February  1961,  the  Royal  Charter  granted  in  1925  to  the  Shakesoeare 
Memonal  Theatre,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  was  amended  and  replaced  by  a new 
Charter.  This  named  a new  Body  Corporate,  "The  Royal  Shakespeare7  Theatre 

fo^whlrt’ThT'r  Vr0n  ' ^he  R°yal  Cl?trter  nOW  Prescribes  tfle  following  Pas  the  purpose 
for  which  the  Corporation  was  established  and  incorporated. 

^ , To  conserve>  advance  and  disseminate  the  dramatic  heritage  'of 
Shakespeare  and  to  keep  alive  his  memory  by 

(a)  producing  and  presenting  his  works  to  the  highest  artistic 
standards  at  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre  (RST),  Stratford;  in  Greater 
London;  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  world; 

(b)  by  the  annual  commemoration  of  his  birthday;  and 

(c)  by  other  means. 

(^,  . To  conserve>  advance  and  disseminate  Shakespearean  drama,  literature 
and  knowledge,  both  in  the  UK  and  throughout  the  world. 

(3)  , ,T°  advance  and  improve  dramatic  art  in  the  UK  and  throughout  the 
world  by  developing,  extending  and  refreshing  the  skills  and  experience  of  the 
Corporation’s  employees  by 

(a)  producing  and  presenting  dramatic  performances  of  all  kinds; 

^ teaching,  training  and  other  educational  activities,  including  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a school  of  acting;  and 

(c)  by  other  means. 

To  own,  manage,  let  and  otherwise  deal  with 
(a)  the  RST  and  its  Library  and  Art  Gallery  at  Stratford 
lb)  and  other  assets,  effects  and  properties  of  the  Company. 

(5)  To  maintain  and  enrich  the  Library  and  Art  Gallery. 

(6)  To  assist  and  relieve  needy  members  of  the  theatrical  profession  or 

employees  or  servants  of  the  Corporation,  whether  past  or  present. 

(7)  To  seek  and  receive  subscriptions  and  gifts  for  the  Corporation's 

purposes,  whether  absolute  or  conditional. 

(S)  To  borrow,  raise,  or  secure  the  payment  of  money,  in  particular  by 

mortgaging  or  charging  all  or  any  of  the  Corporation's  property  and  to 
purcnase,  redeem  or  pay  off  such  securities. 


(4) 
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(9)  To  do  such  other  things  as  would  further  any  of  the  purposes  at  (1)  - 
(8)  above. 

A SIX-POINT  PATTERN  OF  ACTIVITY 

2.  This  year  the  RSC  is  operating  at  six  points,  as  follows: 

(1)  and  (2)  A company  of  actors  is  formed  who  work  at  Stratford-upon-Avon 
on  the  main  stage  The  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre  and  the  small  stage  The 
Other  Place.  They  provide  a ten-month  season,  running  from  April  to 
January.  The  Stratford  season  generally  includes  five  new  Shakespeare 
productions,  most  of  which  subsequently  join  the  broader  classic  and  modern 
repertoire  at  the  Barbican  Theatre,  the  RSC's  London  base  since  1982  (see 
below).  The  work  in  The  Other  Place  (TOP)  includes  smaller,  more  intimate 
productions  of  Shakespeare  and  the  classics,  together  with  contemporary  and 
experimental  work. 

(3)  At  the  end  of  its  Stratford  run,  the  first-year  company  makes  a seven- 
week  visit  to  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  in  February  and  March.  Here  it  repeats 
its  main  and  small  stage  repertoire  in  the  Theatre  Royal  and  the  Gulbenkian 
Studio  (in  the  University  of  Newcastle)  respectively. 

(4)  and  (5)  The  first-year  company  then  moves  to  London  to  become  the 
second-year  company,  offering  an  eleven-month  season  from  April  to  March, 
in  the  Barbican  Theatre  and  also  in  the  Barbican  Centre  in  its  second  small 
theatre,  The  Pit. 

(6)  Finally,  the  RSC  has  revived  this  year  at  the  Arts  Council’s  request  its 
small-scale  tour,  for  which  it  has  a demountable  auditorium  which  can  be  put 
up  in  school  gymnasia,  village  halls  etc  (see  Section  3,  paragraph  41  ff) 

FACTUAL  PROFILE  OF  THE  RSC 

3.  In  1982-83,  the  RSC  employed  a company  of  144  performers  (Stratford  65, 
London  79);  of  the  144,  only  64  were  in  RSC  employment  for  the  full  12  months. 
The  RSC  gave  1,223  performances  of  24  productions  (16  of  which  were  new 
productions  added  to  the  repertoire),  comprising  11  Shakespeare  and  13  non- 
Shakespeare  plays  in  six  theatres:  RST  and  TOP,  Stratford;  and  the  Barbican  Theatre 
and  The  Pit,  Barbican  Centre,  City  of  London.  A further  86  performances  of  ten  of 
their  productions  were  given  at  the  Theatre  Royal  and  the  Gulbenkian  Studio, 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  (Details  of  productions  and  performances  for  the  period  1980- 
81  to  1983-84  are  given  in  Annex  1.) 

4.  The  RSC  also  employed  465  supporting  staff.  The  composition  of  these, 
together  with  their  wage/saiary  rates  and  a comparison  with  numbers  in  1971,  is 
given  in  Annex  2.  The  total  payroll  cost  was  £5.8  million  (68%  of  total  costs). 

5.  The  RSC's  audience  in  Stratford-upon-Avon  and  London  consisted  of  874,218 
"paid  admissions",  bringing  in  a box  office  revenue  (exclusive  of  VAT)  of  £4.3 
million.  The  average  price  of  each  paid  admission  was  £5.67  (inclusive  of  VAT).  In 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne  66,425  people  paid  on  average  £4.63  (inclusive  of  VAT)  to 
produce  further  box  office  revenue  (exclusive  of  VAT)  of  £267,574. 

6.  The  total  costs  of  the  RSC's  operations,  other  than  touring  and  catering, 
were  £8.5  million,  including  £0.3  million  spent  on  publicity,  other  than  the  expense 
of  the  mailing  list.  The  subsidy  received  from  the  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain  was 
£3  million,  subsequently  raised  by  £0.85  million,  to  £3.85  million  mounting  to  40% 
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of  total  costs.  This  still  left 
are  given  in  Section  3. 


an  accumulated  deficit  of  £0.2  million.  Financial  data 


M^ina^v 6 importance  ,of  a ^tional  company  as  an  agent  of  central  Government  in 
rasing  tax  revenue  is  indicated  by  the  following  RSC  data  for  1982-83: 


Tax/excise 


Value  Added 
Tax 


Contribution  to 
central  Government 
£ 

Total  output  tax  for  the  809,775 

year  paid  to  HM  Customs 
and  Excise 


National  Health  Total  employees'  and 

Insurance  employers'  contributions 


Income  Tax  Total  PAYE  deductions 

from  employees 


856,245 

646,945 


Schedule  D:  The  payroll 
of  artists  subject  to 
Schedule  D assessment 
amounted  to  £2,769  million 
on  which  tax  may  amount 

t0  700,000 

3,012,965 


Source:  Letter  from  Mr  W Wilkinson,  Financial  Controller,  17  May  1983. 

-!fat  thiS  figure  exceeds  hy  some  £13,000  the  basic  ACGB  grant  for 


BRIEF  HISTORY 

7.  Shakespeare’s  plays  were  not  performed  in  Stratford  until  1864,  when  there 
was  a celebration  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  his  birth.  Later,  Mr  Charles  Edward 

a ‘[?c^  brewer>  formed  a committee  and  launched  a national  appeal  for 
£20,000  to  build  a permanent  theatre  (1875).  The  response  was  poor  and  Mr  Flower 
paid  most  of  the  costs  himself,  as  well  as  giving  a two-acre  site  on  the  bank  of  the 
River  Avon  upstream  of  the  parish  church.  The  Shakespeare  Memorial  Association, 
formed  m accordance  with  the  Companies'  Act  1862  was  an  organisation  "not  for 
profit,  but  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  the  arts". 


8.  The  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre,  seating  800  people,  was  opened  in  1879 
The  first  production  was  of  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING,  directed  by  the  Irish 
actor-manager,  Barry  Sullivan.  Mr  Sullivan  returned  in  1880  to  direct  a second 

festivcd;  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr  Edward  Compton,  the  actor,  who  in  1881  and  1882 
established  a pattern  of  short  festival  seasons. 


1"  JMr  Frank  Benson,  one  of  the  great  actor-managers  of  the  late  Victorian  and 
Edwardian  periods  (knighted  in  1916),  became  the  Festival  Director  in  1886.  He  was 
associated  with  the  Festival,  on  and  off  until  1919,  having  begun  his  acting  career 
with  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  then,  in  1883,  having  set  up  his  own  company  to  tour 
Shakespeare  in  the  provinces.  Benson's  aim  was  "to  train  a company,  every  member 
of  which  would  be  an  essential  part  of  an  homogeneous  whole,  consecrated  to  the 
practice  of  the  dramatic  arts  and  especially  to  the  representation  of  the  plays  of 
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Shakespeare".  This  is  still  the  philosophy  of  the  RSC,  being  repeated  today  by  the 
current  Joint  Artistic  Directors  (see  below). 


10  The  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre  was  granted  a Royal  Charter  in  1925  but 
a year  later  the  building  was  burnt  out  and  the  Festival  productions  moved  to  a 

local  cinema  for  the  next  six  years. 


11  The  then  Chairman  of  the  Governors,  Mr  (later  Sir)  Archibald  Flower,  in  a 
continuing  family  tradition  of  generosity  to  the  Theatre,  raised  the  money  recI^ 
for  a new  building  through  an  international  campaign,  with  halt  the  sum  needed 
coming  from  the  USA.  The  present  building,  designed  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Scott,  was 
opened  on  23  April  1932  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Theatre  was  designed  to  seat 
1,000  people  and  to  be  among  the  most  modern  and  best  equipped  of.  its  day. 


12.  Verse-speaking  improved  during  the  manage  of  Mr  Ben  Iden  Payne  (1955-  ) 

though  the  1930s  are  probably  the  most  memorable  for  the  guest  directors,  including 
Theodore  Komisarjevsky,  who  introduced  new  forms  of  staging  and  lighting,  the 
repertoire  was  extended  to  include  plays  by  Goldsmith,  Jonson  and  Sheridan,  although 
this  practice  was  interrupted  in  1946  and  not  resumed  until  1965  (with  Marlowe's 
THE  JEW  OF  MALTA). 


13  After  the  war  of  1939-45,  sweeping  changes  were  introduced  in  1946  by 
Sir  Barry  Jackson  (director  1946-48),  architect  of  the  Birmingham  Repertory 
Company  and  founder  of  the  Malvern  Festival  devoted  to  G B Shaw. 

14.  Sir  Barry  Jackson's  innovations  included  the  important  development  of 
spreading  new  productions  throughout  the  season,  instead  of  introducing  them  all  in 
the  first  fortnight.  He  extended  the  workshop  facilities,  so  that  most  of  the  scenery 
and  costumes  were  made  on  the  premises,  as  well  as  repairing  and  renovating  the 
Theatre  itself.  He  laid  stress  on  using  such  young  performers  and  directors  as 
Mr  Paul  Scofield  and  Mr  Peter  Brook,  instead  of  more  established  names,  and  on 

team  work. 


15.  These  innovations  were  continued  under  Mr  Anthony  Quayle,  CBE  (dhector 
1949-52  and  with  Mr  Glen  Byam  Shaw,  1952-56).  The  interior  of  the  Theatre  was 
refurbished;  the  distance  between  the  stage  and  audience  was  reduced;  the  front 
curtain  was  abolished;  and  a new  lighting  switchboard  was  introduced.  The  Theatre 
reopened  in  1951  for  the  Festival  of  Britain,  with  a cycle  of  history  plays  from 
RICHARD  II  to  HENRY  V,  which  had  not  been  staged  thus  since  1905.  Foreign 
touring  was  introduced  as  part  of  the  Company’s  policy  and  in  1955  two  companies 
of  performers  were  established,  one  for  Stratford  and  one  to  go  abroad  and  later  to 
tour  Britain. 


16.  Both  Mr  Quayle  and  Mr  Shaw  wanted  a London  base  which  they  regarded  as 
essential  to  the  idea  of  forming  a permanent  ensemble  company  (see  below). 
However,  a London  base  was  not  secured  until  a new  artistic  director  Mr  (now  Sir) 
Peter  Hall  (1960-68)  arranged  to  acquire  the  Aidwych  Theatre  for  the  RSC  in  1960. 

17.  The  appointment  of  Mr  Peter  Hall  represented  a radical  change  of  direction 
for  the  Theatre.  This  involved,  among  other  things,  not  only  a substantial  delegation 
of  authority  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Governors  (then  Sir  Fordham  Flower)  to  the 
artistic  director,  but  also  a clear  and  definite  movement  away  from  the  practice  and 
some  of  the  policies  of  the  past.  Notably: 

(1)  The  Company  would  secure  a theatre  in  London,  where  it  would  put  on 
a repertoire  primarily  of  modern  plays,  with  some  revivals  and  transfers. 
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(2)  Performers  working  for  the  Company  would  be  put  on  long  contracts 
for  up  to  three  years.  They  would  perform  in  both  Stratford  and  London. 

(3)  The  Company  would  break  away  from  financial  self-sufficiency.  The 
money  for  the  London  theatre  would  come  from  the  reserves  and,  when  those 
were  finished,  the  Company  would  apply  for  Government  subsidy. 

IS.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  a three-year  contract,  although  initiated,  proved  too 
cumbersome  to  be  retained.  Nonetheless,  the  early  years  of  Mr  Hall's  period  as 
irector  saw  some  profound  changes,  the  most  important  of  which  were  almost  ail 
organisational  (see  The  Royal  Shakespeare  Company:  A History  of  Ten  Decades  by 
..cuiy  Beau  man,  OUP,  19S2,  page  241).  The  Company  expanded  to  occupy  two 
theatres,  in  Stratford  and  in  London.  Whereas  there  had  been  five  annual  productions 
at  Stratford,  there  were  now  six,  together  with  eight  or  nine  more  in  London.  And 
m t e Place  of  a company  of  some  60  actors,  there  were  two  companies,  amounting 
to  over  100.  Simultaneously,  there  were  physical  changes.  The  stage  at  Stratford  was 
redesigned  to  produce  a rake,  a false  proscenium  arch  and  an  apron  stage  reaching 
some  14  feet  into^  the  auditorium.  And,  in  an  important,  symbolical  act,  the  names 
ot  the  old  Memorial  Theatre  and  the  Company  were  changed,  by  means  of  a new 

Koyal  Charter  of  1961,  to  become  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre  and  the  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company. 

19.  Despite  the  difficulties  associated  with  the  three-year  contract,  the 
ar  rangement,  which  eventually  settled  down  as  a two-year  contract,  enabled  the  RSC 
to  build  up  an  ensemble  company  and  allowed  performers  to  avoid  committing 
themselves  for  a longer  period  than  they  would  feel  comfortable  with.  This  enabled 
Pfrfoj-ers  to  work  with  the  RSC  for  a year  or  so;  work  elsewhere;  and  come  back. 
Mi  Hall  regarded  public  money  as  vital  to  the  establishment  of  such  an  ensemble, 
until  then  unprecedented  in  the  British  theatre.  This  was  secured  in  1963,  a year 
after  the  establishment  of  the  National  Theatre  Company. 

20.  Artistically,  the  RSC  sought  to  set  new  standards  in  both  the  production  of 
modern  plays  and  in  the  interpretation  of  Shakespeare,  especially  in  the  handling  of 
the  verse.  The  range  of  the  RSC  was  expanded  considerably  to  include,  notably,  the 
experimental  season  in  1962  at  the  Arts  Theatre;  the  "theatre  of  cruelty"  and  its 
sequel  THE  MARAT/SADE;  the  history  cycle  THE  WARS  OF  THE  ROSES;  the 
educational  work  of  the  travelling  "Theatregoround";  premieres  of  works  by  Mr 

Harold  Pinter  and  Mr  David  Mercer;  and  the  staging  of  Mr  Peter  Daubeny's  World 
I heatre  Seasons. 

tt  d Ml"  Trevor  Nunn  became  artistic  director  in  1968  in  succession  to 
• ,^oer  Hall;  Mr  Nunn  was  i°ined>  a$  3oint  Artistic  Director,  by  Mr  Terry  Hands 

in  i w / x * 


22.  By  the  early  1970s,  the  Festival  Seasons  had  grown  to  the  point  where  RSC 
performances  in  Stratford-upon-Avon  were  virtually  a continuous  operation 
(punctuated  only  by  a short,  four-week  session  of  winter  visitors)  with  productions 
emg  transferred  from  Stratford  to  London.  In  1974,  experimental  work,  by  then 
me  uding  seasons  of  new  work  at  The  Place  in  London,  was  given  a permanent  home 
in  a converted  shed  at  Stratford  ("The  Other  Place")  a small  180-seat  auditorium 
whose  first  director  was  Miss  Buzz  Goodbody.  A companion  theatre  was  opened  in 
London  under  Mr  Howard  Davies  in  1977,  The  Warehouse  (200  seats),  to  present  new 

British  writing  along  with  transfers  from  Stratford.  Other  developments  of  the  1970s 
were  as  follows: 

(1)  Since  1977,  the  RSC  has  made  annual  visits  to  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
taking  nearly  all  the  Stratford  repertoire  and  adding  various  extra-curricular 
events  once  there  (see  Section  3 and  its  Annex  6). 
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(2)  The  RSC  began  regular  touring  in  Britain  when  Mr  Ian  McKellen  took  a 
travelling  group  on  the  road  for  15  weeks  in  1978.  The  group  performed 
THREE  SISTERS  and  TWELFTH  NIGHT  in  26  towns  that  are,  normally, 
remote  from  live  professional  theatre.  Similar  tours  took  place  in  197 9 and 
1980  and  after  an  interval  of  two  years,  the  ’'small-scale"  tour  is  being 
repeated  in  autumn  1983  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Sheila  Hancock,  OBE 

(Mrs  3ohn  Thaw). 

(3)  In  1976,  the  Centenary  production  of  HENRY  V toured  Europe  and 
Britain  and  then  visited  New  York.  In  1979  CORIOLANUS  toured  Europe.  The 
successful  adaptation  of  NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY  played  a special  season  on 
Broadway  in  1981  and  took  four  Tony  Awards  for  best  play,  director,  set 
design  and  actor.  More  recently  productions  of  PIAF  and  GOOD  have  both 
had  successful  Broadway  runs.  The  Broadway  production  of  ALLS  WELL  was 
taken  off  after  six  weeks  in  dune  1983  but  had  a very  good  reception  from 

the  American  press. 

23  The  RSC  moved  its  London  base  from  the  Aldwych  Theatre  to  the  Barbican 
Centre  in  the  City  of  London  in  1982  where  it  joined  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music 
and  Drama  and  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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SECTION  1,  ANNEX  1 


PRODUCTIONS  1980-81  ONWARDS,  SHOWING  NUMBERS  OF  PERFORMANCES,  EXCLUDING  PREVIEWS 


Stratford 
(27  3 80-31  1 81) 

Season  Royal  Shakespeare  The  Other  Place 
Theatre 


Newcastle  upon  Tyne 
(18  2 80-29  3 80) 

Theatre  Royal  Gulbenkian 
Studio 


London 

(8  4 80 -4  4 81) 


Aldwych  Theatre 


The  Warehouse 


As  You 

Like  It 

90  The  Shadow  of 

39  The  Merry 

Wives 

Romeo 

a Gunman 

of  Windsor 

11 

& 

Juliet 

93  The  Maid's 

Othello 

11 

Hamlet 

Tragedy 

54 

89 

Julius 

Richard 

The  Fool 

44  Caesar 

7 

II 

33 

Richard 

Timon  of 

Twelfth 

15 

III 

30  Athens 

51  Night 

Hansel  & 
Gretei 


21 


Baal 

Anna  Christie 


TOTALS 


335 


209 


44 


1981-82  Merchant  of 
Venice 

Winter's 

Tale 

Midsummer 

Night's 

Dream 

Double  Bill 

All's  Well 


(15  4 81-30  1 82) 

The  Forest 


(23  2 81-17  4 81) 


43 


75 


Twin  Rivals 

A Doll's 
House 


90  Witch  of 
Edmonton 

34  Money 

37  Our  Friends  in 
the  North 


18  Romeo  & 
Juliet 
47 

Richard  II 

51  Hamlet 

Richard  III 
23 

As  You  Like 
25  It 


8 The  Maid's 

Tragedy 

10  Timon  of 
Athens 

9 

The  Fool 
7 

Hansel  and 
7 Gretei 

The  Shadow  oi 
a Gunman 


TOTALS 


279 


169 


41 


11 

Twelfth 

62 

Three  Sisters 

43 

12 

Night 

Pericles 

20 

The  Merry  Wives 

31 

8 

of  Windsor 

Anna  Christie 

26 

8 

Othello 

33 

Educating  Rita 

22 

8 

Nicholas 

The  Suicide 

28 

Nickleby  Pt  1 

54 

Baal 

32 

Nicholas 

Nickleby  Pt  2 

54 

No  Limits  to 

21 

Love 

Juno  & the 

Paycock 

66 

The  Irish  Play 

41 

Passions  Play 

50 

Television 

Times 

45 

The  Suicide 

20 

Naked  Robots 

31 

47 

370 

309 

(30  3 

81- 

13  3 82) 

8 

Knight  of  the 

22 

Accrington 

23 

Burning  Pestle 

Pais 

13 

Nicholas 

Outskirts 

28 

Nickleby 

52 

Thirteenth  Night 

36 

8 

Troilus  and 

10 

Cressida 

23 

The  Forest 

15 

Merchant  of 

Shadow  of  a 

Venice 

36 

Gunman 

15 

8 

As  You  Like 

37 

Good 

46 

It 

Television  Times 

2 

The  Love-Girl  and 

the  Innocent 

24 

Naked  Robots 

14 

Hamlet 

24 

The  Fool 

16 

Romeo  & Juliet 

15 

Maid's  Tragedy 

27 

Richard  II 

25 

Timon  of  Athens 

22 

Richard  III 

16 

Hansel  and 

Swan  Down 

Gretei 

16 

Gloves 

12 

Festival 

10 

La  Ronde 

24 

The  Forest 

16 

47 

326 

270 

1J 
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SECTION  1,  ANNEX  1 (cont'd) 


PRODUCTIONS  1980-81  ONWARDS,  SHOWING  NUMBERS  OF  PERFORMANCES,  EXCLUDING  PREVIEWS 


Stratford 
(25  3 82-29  1 83) 


Newcastle  upon  Tyne 
(22  2 82-10  4 82) 


London 

(7  5 82-19  3 83) 


TOTALS 


Royal  Shakespeare 

The  Other  Place 

Theatre  Royal 

Gulbenkian 

Barbican  Theatre 

The  Pit 

Theatre 

Studio 

Macbeth 

89 

Arden  of 

Midsummer  Nights 

A Doll's 

20 

Henry  IV,  Pt  1 

51 

Our  Friends  in 

47 

Faversham 

35 

Dream 

20 

House 

the  North 

Much  Ado  About 

Henry  IV,  Pt  2 

48 

Nothing 

92 

Peer  Gynt 

32 

The  Winter's 

11 

Twin  Rivals 

12 

A Doll's  House 

46 

Tale 

Midsummer 

King  Lear 

56 

King  Lear 

38 

All's  Well 

14 

Money 

15 

Night's  Dream 

35 

Money 

29 

The  Tempest 

48 

Moliere 

21 

Witch  of 

All's  Well  That 

Twin  Rivals 

44 

Two  Gentlemen 

Edmonton 

9 

Ends  Well 

30 

Taming  of  the 

Antony  & 

of  Verona, 

Witch  of 

Shrew 

37 

Cleopatra 

28 

+ Titus 

Our  Friends 

in 

Winter's  Tale 

44 

Edmonton 

50 

Andronicus 

7 

the  North 

8 

The  Roaring 

Poppy 

44 

Clay 

44 

Girl 

10 

Peter  Pan 

48 

332 

154 

52 

64 

300 

260 

(beginning  24  3 83) 

(21  2 83-2 

4 83) 

(beginning  7 4 S3) 

1983-84  Oulius  Caesar 

The  Time  of  Your 

The  Taming  of 

Antony  & 

The  Roaring 

Lear 

Life 

The  Shrew 

8 

Cleopatra 

8 

Girl 

Twelfth  Night 

A New  Way  to  Pay 

The  Tempest 

10 

Moliere 

11 

King  Lear 

Peer  Gynt 

Henry  VIII 

Old  Debts 

Antony  6c 

Macbeth 

7 

Arden  of 

The  Taming  of 

Cleopatra 

The  Comedy  of 

The  Dillen 

Faversham 

8 

the  Shrew 

Errors 

Life  is  a 

King  Lear 

7 

Peer  Gynt 

7 

Much  Ado  About 

The  Body 

Measure  for 

Dream 

Much  Ado 

Nothing 

Measure 

About 

11 

Lear 

9 

Nothing 

Cyrano  de 

Bergerac 

TOTALS  (Current  season) 

43 

43 

(Current  season) 

14 
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SECTION  1,  ANNEX  2 

THE  ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY:  SUPPORTING  STAFF  (including  part-time  staff) 
Department 


1971-72  1982-83 

ord  London  Total  Stratford  London  Total 


Administration 


22 


Production 
Workshops 
Management 
Resident  producers, 
composers,  designers 
(some  part-time) 


76 

3 


93 


Stage 

State  management 
Stage  staffs 
Maintenance  wardrobe 
Management 


8 

26 

14 

1 


162 


Publicity 

The  Other  Place 

The  Pit 

Theatregoround 
Educating  Rita  - Tour 
Newcastle  Season 
Miscellaneous 


14 


12 


TOTALS 


338 


8 

24 

IS 

1 


31 


82 


22 


21 


14 


76 

3 

14 


64  9 

Included  at*  above 
16 


93 


80 


16 

30 

32 

2 


9 

26 

19 

2 


11 

38 

17 

2 


49 

31 

100 

Theatre  ' — — 

Front-of-house 

80 

27 

107 

Bar  and  sales  counters 

16 

16 

Catering 

63 

63 

Management 

3 

4 

7 

36 


68 


80 

4 


33 

3 

2 

3 


193 


87 


41 


14 


10 

8 


8 

14 


12 


5 

33 


440 


300 


134 


33* 


73 

16 


89 


20 

64 

36 

4 


124 


113+ 

7*-* 

2 

6 


128 


18 

8 

14 


3 

11 

33++ 


463 


^Includes  18  Heads  of  Department 

+Door^Nightw^°chman  h°USe’  Pr°Sramme  Sellers-  Cleaner s Maintenance,  Stage 

**Stratford  bookstall,  Aidwych  Bookshop 

■^Assistants  to  JADs  and  Mr  Barton  (3),  Company  Managers  (2),  Music  Directors 
Gallery  (4),  Conductors  (2),  Accounts  (6),  Mailing  List  (9),  Wardrobe  (4)  Dlrect0rs  (3)’ 

Sources: 

(1)  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  & Co.  Report  on  the  Four  Major  Grant-Aided  Theatres 
Supplementary  Report  C,  Appendix  ix  (approximate  numbers  only),  1972 

(2)  RSC  Report,  1982-83  15 
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SECTION  2 


FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT 

1.  The  RSC  is  a non-profit-distributing  organisation  within  the  terms  of  the 
Corn parues  Act  1&62  and  is  incorporated  under  Royal  Charters  granted  in  1925  and 
K ^'f>e  PurPoses  for  which  the  Charter  of  1961  was  granted  are  set  out  above 
(Section  Para&raPh  D-  The  RSC’s  patron  is  HM  The  Queen;  its  President  is  The 
kt  Hon  The  Lord  Wilson,  KG;  the  Chairman  of  its  Council  is  Sir  Kenneth  Cork,  GBE 
la  chartered  accountant  and  the  City  of  London’s  leading  insolvency  expert)*  The 
Corporation  consists  of  a President  and  Members  of  the  Court  of  Governors. 

COURT  OF  GOVERNORS 

Court  may  comprise  no  more  than  75  Members.  It  is  mainly  ceremonial, 
honorific  and  regulatory  in  character  and  function.  It  elects  its  President;  elects  its 
own  Members  (except  that  the  current  Chairman  of  Stratford-on-Avon  District 
Council  is  a Member  ex-oificio)  to  manage  its  property  and  affairs;  and  makes  such 

changes  in  the  rules  regulating  the  Corporation's  affairs  and  administration  as 
necessary. 

3.  The  Court  meets  twice  a year,  in  March  or  April  and  in  October  or 

November. 

THE  COUNCIL 

The  function  of  the  Council  is  to  manage  the  property  and  affairs  of  the 
Corporation,  in  pai  ticular  by  appointing  its  officers  and  employees  and  by  considering 
the  reports  of  the  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee  (see  below). 

5.  The  Council,  which  may  consist  of  no  more  than  25  Members,  is  elected 
annually  from  among  Members  of  the  Court  of  Governors.  As  already  noted,  its 
Chairman  is  Sir  Kenneth  Cork;  it  comprises  three  members  of  the  Flower  fa-mily 
(see  Section  1,  paragraph  7ff);  a number  of  businessmen  including  Mr  Geoffrey  Cass 
(see  below)  and  Sir  Malcolm  Wilcox,  CBE  (Midland  Bank)  and  others. 

DISCUSSIONS  WITH  SIR  KENNETH  CORK 

6.  I discussed  management  matters  with  Sir  Kenneth  Cork  on  9 March  and  5 

duly  1983.  The  main  impressions  I brought  away  from  these  discussions  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  RSC  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  strictly  comparable  with  business  or 
industry.  It  is  dealing  with  commodities  whose  success  in  the  market  place  is 
unpredictable;  there  are  no  automatic  criteria  as  to  what  things  cost  or 
ought  to  cost;  management  is  torn  between  giving  value  to  paying  customers 
and  practising  austerity  in  productions;  and  things  rarely  stand  still,  for 
example  pricing  policy  at  the  Barbican  Theatre  is  still  evolving. 

(2)  Nonetheless,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  RSC  is  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
call  on  the  services  of  senior  business  people.  For  example,  Sir  Kenneth  had 
played  an  active  part  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Corporation  of  London  for 
the  RSC’s  move  to  and  installation  in  the  Barbican  Centre,  during  which  he 
had  taken  the  line,  with  eventual  success,  that  the  RSC  could  not  afford  to 
pay  any  more  than  they  had  for  the  Aldwych  Theatre. 
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(3)  It  is  sensible  to  devise  such  a balance  in  the  composition  of  the 
Governors  that  there  is  a suitable  representation  of  the  worlds  of  the  arts 
and  of  business.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  loading  "amateur 
critics"'  on  the  backs  of  the  artistic  direction;  equally,  business  considerations 
are  not  the  only  ones  to  have  in  view.  Whatever  the  balance,  however,  the 
Governors  should  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  artistic  directors;  the 
right  course  is  to  appoint  artistic  directors  who  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
Governors  and,  as  long  as  they  retain  it,  to  let  them  get  on  with  the  job. 

(4)  Equally,  it  is  not  the  part  of  a Chairman  to  abdicate.  Sir  Kenneth 
delegates,  leaving  the  artistic  and  managerial  team  to  get  on  with  things, 
but  he  keeps  in  touch  and  occasionally  comes  down  heavily  on  all  concerned. 
His  particular  interests  are  in  questioning  those  responsible  when  expenditures 
deviate  from  plans;  watching  over  the  general  financial  health  of  the  RSC; 
having  a care  for  the  public  image  of  the  RSC;  and  making  a fuss  when  he 
thinks  that  it  is  justified,  eg  cancellation  of  the  first  preview  of  POPPY. 

7 My  various  discussions  and  observations  suggest  that  the  part  played  by 

Sir  Kenneth  Cork  is  of  great  value  to  the  RSC,  which  is  fortunate  to  be  led  by  a 
sextet  of  two  laymen  (Sir  Kenneth  and  Mr  Geoffrey  Cass);  two  professionals 
(Mr  Nunn  and  Mr  Hands);  and  two  administrators  (Mr  Brier  ley  and  Mr  Wilkinson)  of  a 
quality  which  is  widely  regarded  as  unique  in  the  British  theatre.  I believe  that  the 
sextet  should  undertake  the  scrutiny  of  particular  aspects  of  the  life  and  work  of 
the  RSC  (see  Section  8)  but  otherwise  have  no  comments  on  the  operation  of  the 

Council  and  its  Chairman. 

FINANCE  AND  GENERAL  PURPOSES  COMMITTEE 

8.  The  function  of  the  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee  (F&GPC)  is  to 
lead  for  the  Council  in  managing  the  RSC.  It  comprises  the  following,  the  lay 
members  being  the  Members  of  Council  most  closely  in  touch  with  the  affairs  of  the 

RSC. 

Lay  members 

Mr  G A Cass,  Chief  Executive,  Cambridge  University  Press  (Chairman  - 
appointed  In  September  1982) 

Sir  Kenneth  Cork 
Mr  3 B Butterworth 
Mr  D L Flower 
Sir  Malcolm  Wilcox 

Staff  members  in  attendance 

3oint  Artistic  Directors 
General  Manager 
Financial  Controller 

Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain 

Mr  D Reed,  Drama  Director  (ACGB  Assessor) 

Mr  P Younie,  Deputy  Finance  Director 

9.  The  F&GPC  meets  up  to  eight  times  a year,  reporting  on  matters  of 
substance  to  the  Council,  especially  on  the  budget  for  the  forthcoming  year  and  the 
results  of  the  last  year. 

10.  I had  a long  discussion  with  Mr  Cass  on  8 March,  followed  by  a further 
discussion,  in  which  Messrs  Brier  ley  and  Wilkinson  from  the  RSC  and  Mr  Trumper 
from  my  team  joined,  on  12  May  1983.  The  financial  substance  of  these  discussions 
is  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  the  report.  My  general  observations  are  as  follows: 
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(1)  Mr  Cass  appears  to  have  the  deepest  involvement  in  the  day-to-dav 
working  of  the  RSC  of  all  Governors,  further  extended  since  he  took  over  as 
Chairman  in  September  1982,  having  been  a Governor  and  Council  membS 

and  theroffiVceenrsfearS'  ^ pr0Vldes  an  imPortant  executive  link  between  them 

(2)  His  links  with  Messrs  Brierley  and  Wilkinson  have  been  very  close  and 

ZvUainytuSrnPa°nrn1Ve!  regardS  T6™  “ a g00d  team>  literally  irreplaceable; 
they  m turn  appear  to  have  confidence  in  him. 

sound *The  ^0mmittee  aPPears  to  work  on  three  principles  which  I regard  as 

exercise  of  an  intelligent  control  over  the  finances  of  the 

Wt;J  VTrable,COmments  of  the  AC^B  on  this  are  recorded  in 
Section  4-,  Annex  1,  paragraph  15ff.  In  particular,  the  Finance 
Department  of  the  ACGB  regards  Mr  Cass  as  exercising  as  good  a 

a a!  contro1  as  any  of  his  counterparts  in  any  comparable 
performing  arts  company.  F 

(b)  The  Governors  look  at  various  perceptions,  not  stated,  but  implicit 
in  whatever  the  RSC  does.  These  cover  designs,  staging,  individual  and 
ensemble  performance;  the  confidence  and  reaction  of  both  public  and 
company;  coverage  of  the  Shakespeare  canon  over  a period  of  years* 
he  excitement,  originality  and  freshness  of  productions;  the  ultimate 
mancial  results;  and,  towards  the  bottom  of  the  table,  critical 

rr^R°nt’  BUj  laymen  have  to  §ive  considerable  licence  in  respect  of 
creativity  and  inventiveness  to  the  artistic  staff.  And  there  is  in  fact  a 
supportive  relationship  between  the  Governors  and  the  senior  staff. 

<c)  A"  important  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Governors  is  to  encourage 

e <id  ministration  to  create  an  "effective,  hygienic  operating 

atmosphere"  (Mr  Cass,  S March  1983)  for  the  artistic  staff  to  work  in 

he  artistic  directorate  are  the  inspirational  mainspring  of  the  RSC;  the 

function  of  the  administration  is  therefore  to  create  a system  in  which 

ie>  can  do  their  best.  As  far  as  the  Governors  are  concerned,  this 

means  the  minimum  interference  in  artistic  matters,  none  if  the  artistic 
directorate  is  first  class.  arnsiic 

itL  Th£T0mTiltee,S  iudSe,ment  is  that  the  RSC  has  an  excellent  leading 
-.earn,  both  artistic  and  administrative,  which  helps  to  establish  a good 

what'Th  hlPr betW6en  the  Govemors  and  Permanent  staff.  The  team  provides 

what  the  Governors  require,  namely  a vital  RSC,  constantly  experimenting 

with  every  variety  of  play,  iarge  and  small.  ’ P ' g 

-Rhe  C°mr"ittfe  regards  the  managerial  effectiveness  of  the  RSC,  which 
, objectively  assessable  than  its  artistic  effectiveness,  as  good  by 

reference  to  such  different  criteria  as  the  lay-out  of  the  accounting 
documentation;  the  effectiveness  of  the  General  Manager  and  Financial 
Controller  in  controlling  expenditure,  across  the  board;  the  quality  of  the 
;Oint  rustic  Directors  (JADs);  and  the  relationship  between  the  flADs  and 
the  General  Manager  and  Financial  Controller. 

11.  Although  I have  some  criticisms  of  the  RSC's  self-management  I regird 

oneStehellkel  H t0  lead  T corrections  which  are  easily  implemented.  I have  little  dolblf 

the  F&cp'r  "h6  S°  |avai‘able>  that  Mr  Cass  should  be  a first-rate  Chairman  of 
F&GPC.  His  general  policy  and  attitude  towards  the  financial  management  of 
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the  Company  seem  to  me  to  be  sound;  well  based  in  principle;  and  well  informed  by 
his  own  long  experience,  first  as  a management  consultant  and  secondly  as  Chief 
Executive  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 

JOINT  ARTISTIC  DIRECTORS  AND  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE 

12.  The  RSC  is  formed  around  a core  of  "associate  artists",  including  actors, 
directors  and  designers.  By  working  together  over  long  periods  with  shared  but  still 
developing  ideas,  the  "associate  artists"  aim  to  achieve  a distinctive  style.  They 
comprise  36  actors;  ten  directors  (including  the  two  3ADs,  see  below);  six  designers; 
the  Head  of  the  Music  Department  (Mr  Guy  Woolfenden);  and  the  Head  of  the  Voice 
Department  (Miss  Cicely  Berry). 

13.  The  artistic  and  managerial  leadership  of  the  RSC  is  vested  in  the  3oint 
Artistic  Director  and  Chief  Executive,  Mr  Trevor  Nunn,  CBE.  But  Mr  Nunn  shares 
with  Mr  Terry  Hands,  appointed  to  be  3AD  with  him  in  1978,  a joint  responsibility 
to  discharge  the  functions  attributed  to  the  3AD.  These  are  as  follows: 

Terms  of  Reference  of  the  Joint  Artistic  Director  and  Chief  Executive 

(1)  To  propose  artistic  policies  to  the  Council  in  accord  with  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  the  RST  as  defined  in  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  and  to 
implement  approved  policies. 

(2)  To  inform  all  senior  executives  of  such  policy  decisions  and  to  ensure 
that  the  RST's  administrative  officers  (see  below)  "perform  their  duties  in 
accordance  with  such  decisions". 

(3)  Both  to  direct  plays  for  the  RST  themselves  and  to  appoint  directors 
for  ail  other  plays. 

(4)  To  engage,  determine  the  terms  of  employment  for  and  dismiss 
employees  under  their  jurisdiction  and  similarly  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  F&GPC  concerning  such  matters. 

(5)  To  consider  the  General  Manager’s  recommendations  for  the  signing  of 
literary  agreements,  contracts  for  theatrical  engagements  in  the  UK  and 
short-term  TV  and  recording  contracts  and  to  report  to  the  F&GPC  on 
agreements  of  substance  entered  into. 

(6)  To  make  recommendations  to  the  F&GPC,  which  must  ratify  them 
before  execution,  concerning  overseas  tours,  long-term  TV  and  recording 
contracts  and  films. 

14.  Mr  Nunn  has  the  sole  responsibility  to  discharge  the  functions  attributed  to 
the  Chief  Executive.  Mr  Hands  deputises  for  him  as  necessary  in  respect  of  those 
functions  and  is  currently  doing  so  on  a full-time  basis  in  Mr  Nunn’s  absence  on 
unpaid  sabbatical  leave.  The  duties  of  the  Chief  Executive  are  as  follows: 

(1)  With  Mr  Hands  as  3AD  and  Deputy  Chief  Executive,  the  General 

Manager  and  Financial  Controller: 

(a)  to  compile  the  annual  budget  for  approval  by  the  F&GPC  and  the 
Council  and 

(b)  to  be  responsible  to  the  council  for  ensuring  that  all  - departmental 
expenditure  is  contained  within  approved  budgets. 
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(2)  To  report  regularly  to  the  F&GPC,  Council  and  Court  on  the  conduct 
of  the  artistic  and  administrative  affairs  of  the  RST. 

(3)  To  be  responsible  to  the  F&GCP  and  Council  for  the  conduct  of  the 
RST's  administrative  affairs. 

The  salary  and  staff  of  the  JADs  are  as  follows: 


Name 


Mr  T Nunn* 

Miss  Y Littlewood 
(Personal  Assistant) 

Mr  T Hands 
Miss  3 Grove 
(Personal  Assistant) 

16.  I had  several  discussions  with  Mr 
together. 


Salary  pa 
£ 

£47,640 

£5,950 

£35,500 

£5,950 


Nunn  and  with  Mr  Hands  separately  and 


17.  The  question  of  the  level  of  the  JADs*  remuneration  is  dealt  with  in  Section 
6,  Part  2,  the  question  of  their  freedom  to  undertake  other  work  is  dealt  with  in 
the  covering  report,  Chapter  3.  I agree  with  those  who  have  made  the  point  to  me 
that  Mr  Nunn  and  Mr  Hands  have  remarkable  and  unusual  talent  and  that  they  could 
obtain  higher  pay  in  the  commercial  sector,  especially  abroad.  I do  not  agree  with 
those  who  argue  that  they  are  overpaid.  Nor  do  I believe  that  there  is  any 
impropriety  in  the  existing  arrangements  under  which  the  JADs  have  leave  from  the 
Governors  to  undertake  work  other  than  for  the  RSC. 

18.  However,  I have  suggestions  to  make  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the 
planning  cycle;  the  management  of  productions  into  performance;  and  the  visibility 
of  the  JADs  in  Stratford.  These  points  are  dealt  with  in  Section  6. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  FINANCIAL  CONTROL 

19.  As  the  JADs  spend  most  of  their  time  on  the  functions  of  direction,  much  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  day-to-day  management  of  the  RSC  is  delegated  to  the 
General  Manager,  Mr  David  Brierley,  who  is  based  in  Stratford  but  also  spends  some 
time  in  London.  Mr  Brierley's  general  responsibility  is  to  co-ordinate  the  resources 
of  the  RSC  to  serve  the  artistic  policies  of  the  JADs,  endorsed  by  the  Governors. 
He  promotes  the  smooth  operation  of  the  organisation;  to  this  end,  sometimes  acts 
as  mediator  between  the  artistic  and  production  sides;  conducts  negotiations  with  the 
ACGB  and  such  other  institutions  or  bodies  as  the  RSC  deals  with  (as  various  as  the 
British  Council  with  regard  to  the  proposed  European  tour,  1984,  and  the 
management  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Newcastle,  with  regard  to  the  annual  visit  there 
(see  Section  3));  and  conducts  negotiations  with  the  trade  unions.  The  General 
Manager  is  in  regular  contact  with  the  JADs  and  the  Financial  Controller;  the  four 
of  them  seem  to  work  very  well  together.  The  functions  managed  or  supervised  by 
the  General  Manager  can  be  summarised  as  follows,  but  heads  of  department  will 
report  directly  to  the  JADs  as  necessary: 


*Mr  Nunn  is  at  present  on  a year’s  sabbatical  leave,  during  which  his  salary  is  not 
being  paid  at  his  request. 
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(1)  Administration  of  the  RSC  as  a whole 

General  management,  also  including  working  relationships  with  the  AGGB  and 
trade  union  negotiations 

Financial  control 

Physical  production  departments 

Planning  control 

Publicity  control 

Specialist  departments  (literary,  music  and  voice) 

Technical  administration 
Tour  administration 

(2)  Administration  of  the  RSC  Stratford 
Company  and  stage  management,  including  band 
Management  of  productions  into  and  in  performance 
Technical  systems 

Theatre  management,  including  properties  and  gardens 
Publicity  (Stratford) 

The  Other  Place 

(3)  Administration  of  the  RSC  Barbican 

Company  and  stage  management  including  band 
Production  management 

Theatre  management,  including  working  relationship  with  Administration  of 
the  Barbican  Centre 

Publicity  (Barbican) 

The  Pit 

20.  The  purpose  of  the  administration  is  to  support  the  JADs  and  the  performing 
companies  and  to  create  the  conditions  in  which  they  can  do  their  work  well.  The 
General  Manager  works  under  delegated  authority  from  the  JADs  but  - having  been 
with  the  RSC  since  1961  and  having  great  experience  of  and  standing  within  it  - 
does  not  lack  any  authority  that  he  needs  in  order  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
existing  policies.  It  would  be  correct  to  look  to  him  to  take  the  lead  in 
implementing  any  change  of  administrative  or  managerial  policies  which  resulted 
from  a change  in  artistic  policies. 

21.  I had  numerous  discussions  with  Mr  Brier  ley  during  the  course  of  the 
scrutiny,  whether  with  colleagues  or  on  my  own,  both  formal  and  informal.  As 
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thaetadtoindRSCd’h^y  0Wn  obser';ftions  and  the  evidence  given  by  outsiders  suggest 
^ ,RSC  .has  an  unusually  powerful  combination  of  senior  laymen  and 

proiessionais  at  its  head,  in  the  shape  of  Sir  K Cork,  Mr  Cass,  Messrs  ^Nunn  and 
Hands  and  Messrs  Brieriey  and  Wilkinson.  I would  not  wish  to  suggest  any  change  in 

the  o'ne^andVd6*^611/1^5  tin*6  Ge.neral  ManaSer  and  Financial  Controlled  on 
tne  one  hand  and  those  of  the  JADs  on  the  other,  provided  always  that 

scrutilnisfHIiCniHS  ,fo“ow*;d  ^re  themselves  clearly  defined  and  regularly 

scrutinised  and  validated  by  the  Council; 

Cn  *M|reSpeCtiV,e  responsibilities  of  the  3AD,  General  Manager  and  Financial 
Controller  are  clearly  defined,  correlated  and  executed;  and 

it  °f  ^he  Counci/1  and  F&GPC  satisfy  themselves  by 

observation  and  occasional  scrutiny  (see  Section  8)  that  the  provision  at  (b) 
above  is  met  in  practice.  K * 

h,u  imlifcUnd  Mr.Brierley  not  only  ver>'  helPful  t0  my  team  and  me  as  outsiders 
but  impressive  and  competent  by  any  standard  with  which  I am  familiar.  He 

commands  the  respect  of  the  other  members  of  the  "sextet"  (see  paragraph  7 above! 

^ ^ of  Peop^e.  °utside  the  RSC,  by  whom  he  is  recognised  as  a leading 

administrator  m British  theatre.  A recent  mark  of  this  is  that  the  Greater 

lavlted  him  to  be  one  of  a small  team  which  they  appointed  to 

advise  them  on  the  financiai  affairs  and  prospects  of  the  Royal  Exchange  Theatre, 

suggested  t0  Mr  Brieriey  that  he  should  spend  rather  more  time 
visiting  the  different  departments  of  the  RSC,  whether  in  Stratford  or  in  London; 

n!-ial  8reSi  a seWhe?  (S,ectl0n  S)  that  he  should>  with  the  assistance  of  the 

and  act  viti°ens  nfle^rdRe^akeTn  re,gUlar  SCrUtiny  of  different  departments,  functions 
f activities  ,*he  RSC*  lhe  former  point  derives  from  what  I regard  as  a 

valuable  principle  in  management,  recently  described  by  Lord  Sieff  as  "management 
by  walking  about;  the  latter  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  lay  and  professional 
management  that  particular  departments,  activities  and  functions  are  run  with  the 
maximum  feasible  efficiency,  economy  and  effectiveness.  Neither  of  these 
recommendations  should  be  read,  however,  as  diminishing  the  general  high  regard  for 
Mr  Brieriey  formed  by  my  team  and  myself.  ° 

k3‘  Mr-  ^illiam  Wilkinson,  the  Financial  Controller,  reports  to  Mr  Brieriey  but 
has  the  right  of  access  to  the  JADs  should  he  regard  this  as  necessary  on  any 
occasion.  Mr  Wilkinson  is  responsible  for  financial  management  and  control,  ranging 
from  cash  handling  to  forward  planning  and  budgeting.  He  deputises  for  the  General 
iv  anager  in  his  absence.  The  quality  of  financial  management  and  control  is  dealt 
with  by  Mr  Trumper  in  his  report  at  Section  4. 

24.  The  salary  and  staff  of  the  General  Manager  and  Financial  Controller  are  as 
toilows: 


Name 


Mr  D Brieriey 

Miss  A Tippett 
(Personal  Secretary) 


Salary  pa 
£ 

20,500 

4,800 
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Dr  R Winter 
(Personal  Assistant) 

7,200 

Mrs  C Neale 

(Secretarial  Assistant,  part-time) 

1,315 

Mr  W Wilkinson 

17,500 

Miss  M D' Andrade 

5,250 

Staff  of  Finance  Department  (5) 

25,800 

Mr  D Fairclough 
(Deputy  Financial  Controller) 

10,500 

Miss  V Maranzano 
(Head  of  Merchandising) 

7,700 

Staff  of  Aldwych  Bookshop  (3) 

10,347 

SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

25.  The  summary  of  my  conclusions  and  recommendations  is  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council,  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  and  General 
Purposes  Committee,  the  Joint  Artistic  Directors,  and  the  General  Manager 
and  the  Financial  Controller  should  undertake  the  scrutiny  of  particular 
aspects  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  RSC  (paragraph  7). 

(2)  I do  not  agree  that  the  Joint  Artistic  Directors  are  overpaid  or  that 
there  is  any  impropriety  in  the  arrangement  under  which  they  have  leave 
from  the  Governors  to  undertake  work  other  than  for  the  RSC  (paragraph 
17). 

(3)  I do  not  suggest  any  change  in  the  respective  responsibilities  of  the 

General  Manager,  and  Financial  Controller,  and  those  of  the  Joint  Artistic 
Directors,  provided  always  that: 

(a)  the  policies  to  be  followed  are  themselves  clearly  defined  and 
regularly  scrutinised  and  validated  by  the  Council; 

(b)  the  respective  responsibilities  of  the  JADs,  GM  and  FC  are  clearly 
defined,  correlated  and  executed;  and 

(c)  the  Chairmen  of  the  Council  and  F&GPC  satisfy  themselves  by 

observation  and  scrutiny  that  the  provision  at  (b)  above  is  met  in 

practice  (paragraph  21). 

(4)  The  General  Manager  should  spend  more  time  visiting  the  different 

departments  of  the  RSC  in  both  Stratford  and  London  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Financial  Controller,  undertake  a regular  scrutiny  of 
different  departments,  functions  and  activities  of  the  RSC  (paragraph  22). 
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SECTION  3 

POLICIES  AND  OBJECTIVES 
Preface 


I.  What  follows  is  based  on: 

(a)  discussions  with  Mr  David  Brierley  on  16,  21  and  23  February  and 
several  later  occasions;  Mr  Nunn  and  Mr  Hands  on  9 March;  with  Mr  Hands 

on  11  May;  with  Mr  Nunn  2 June;  and  with  Mr  Nunn  and  Mr  Hands  on  15 
July  1983;  and, 

(b)  a memorandum  prepared  by  Mr  Geoffrey  Cass  and  Mr  David  Brierley 
for  the  Governors,  "The  challenge  for  1982"  (April  1982),  hereinafter  called 

ihe  Cass/Brieriey  Memorandum". 


2.  The  RSC's  policies  and  objectives  derive  from  the 
Royal  Charter  (see  Section  1,  paragraph  1). 


purposes  set  out  in  the 


3.  In  sum,  the  RSC  aims  so  to  blend  artistic,  financial  and  logistical  con- 
siderations as  to  enable  two  companies  of  performers  (each  working  to  a two-year 
cycle,  beginning  in  Stratford  and  moving  to  Newcastle  and  London  to  present  to  a 
nationa.  audience  at  two  theatres  in  the  Midlands  (Stratford);  two  in  the  North  East 
(Theatre  Royal,  Newcastle,  and  the  Gulbenkian  Studio,  Newcastle  University);  and 
wo  theatres  m the  metropolis  (Barbican  Centre)  a continuous  repertoire  of  classic 
and  new  plays  of  large  and  small  scale.  The  RSC  also  wishes  to  build  on  its 
experience  of  small-scale  touring  to  make  the  revived  tour  of  1983  a permanent 
feature  of  its  provision.  p 


; !je  ™ain  elements  in  the  RSC  policies  and  objectives  may  most  conveniently 
be  considered  under  the  following  heads:  background  and  general;  the  "dual-base" 
policy,  le  Stratford  and  London;  the  small  stages;  touring  (Newcastle  and  small-scale 
tour;;  education;  and  television  and  other  "new"  media. 

BACKGROUND  AND  GENERAL 


hct  +•  m!16  present  level  oi  RSC  activity  reflects  the  stark  change  from  the 

r estival  or  seasonal  pattern  of  activity,  concentrated  mainly  on  Stratford,  which 
took  place  with  the  appointment  of  Mr  (now  Sir)  Peter  Hall  as  artistic  director  in 
. , ^see  Section  l>  paragraph  17).  This  is  most  readily  captured  in  the  following 

simple  table,  showing  for  various  dates  the  numbers  of  actors  and  actresses 

"d?al°-base"  policy  lee  below):  ^ Change'  m°$t  n°tably  the  Cha"Se  to  the 


Date 

"Before1 

1950 

59 

1955 

53 

1960 

47 

Date 

"After* 

1965 

134 

1970 

97 

1975 

119 

1983 

117 

Source:  Letter  from  Mr  D Brierley,  6 May  1983,  and  payroll,  July  1983. 

7.  Mr  Nunn  and  Mr  Hands  described  the  present  artistic  shape  of  the  RSC  as 
deriving  from  a European  model  based  on  the  Comedie  Francaise  and  the  Berliner 
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Ensemble,  ie  long-term  contracts,  associated  directors,  most  work  being  reserved  for 
the  permanent  company,  repertoire  working,  extra-mural  activities,  dovetailing  of 
casting  between  large  and  small  stages.  The  first  company  was  put  together  by 
Mr  Hall  with  people  who  were,  like  him,  ideologically  committed  to  such  a 
theatrical  scheme  of  things. 

8.  This  change  was  informed  by  a coherent  set  of  ideas  about  the  function  of 

the  theatre,  notably  the  services  it  should  provide  to  the  public  and  to  the 
theatrical  profession.  At  one  time  ail  theatres  had  been  commercial  and  the  need  to 
make  a profit  determined  the  sort  of  plays  to  be  produced  and  the  prices  to  be 
charged.  Production  costs  were  held  down  by  cutting  rehearsal  time,  the  employment 
of  "casual"  actors  and  so  on.  Performances  were  geared  to  "the  star"  players. 

Successful  shows  ran  and  ran.  And  seat  prices  were  such  that  the  theatres  played  to 
the  better  off.  Mr  Hall  and  his  friends  believed  that  the  consequence  was  that  art, 
the  acting  profession  and  the  public  all  suffered. 

9.  The  leadership  of  the  RSC  has  accordingly  followed  the  principle  that  the 

RSC  should  serve  both  the  public  and  the  profession.  It  attempts  to  achieve  a 

service  to  the  public  through  the  variety  of  repertoire,  including  the  production  of 
new  plays  and  revivals  (see  below),  the  quality  of  productions  and  accessibility  in 
terms  of  location  and  prices.  It  seeks  to  serve  the  profession  through,  for  example, 
long-term  contracts,  the  opportunities  for  variety  and  experimentation  provided  by 
the  small  auditoria,  a London  theatre,  touring,  and  such  an  educational  and 
developmental  service  as  voice  coaching. 

10.  The  Literary  Manager,  Mr  Colin  Chambers,  provided  me  at  my  request  with 

a list  of  new  plays  and  revivals  staged  by  the  RSC  in  the  period  1973-83.  This  is 

attached  as  Annex  1.  It  shows  that  in  the  period  the  RSC  staged  49  new  plays  by 

authors  ranging  from  Euripides  to  Strindberg,  including  - inter  alia  - the  striking 
production  of  NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY  at  the  Aldwych  and  in  New  York  (1980). 

11.  Overall,  the  changes  made  in  and  by  the  RSC  are  not  regarded  by  it  as 

either  arbitrary  or,  despite  the  dominating  influence  of  Mr  Hall  in  the  early  and 

mid-1960s,  as  due  to  a single  person.  Instead,  they  are  seen  as  having  evolved 

through,  first,  the  energy  and  imagination  of  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals; 
secondly,  the  changing  realities  of  employment  in  the  theatre  industry;  thirdly, 

successive  budgetary  squeezes;  and,  fourthly,  the  necessity  of  a box  office  success. 
Of  those  points,  the  first  needs  no  further  explanation  here;  the  second  is  dealt  with 
below,  under  the  "dual-base"  policy;  the  third  is  considered  in  the  discussion  of  RSC 
finances  (see  Section  4);  but  the  fourth  (box  office  success)  is  most  usefully 

considered  here. 

12.  In  the  period  1979/80-1981/82  the  RSC  judges  that  the  total  cost  of  theatre- 
going, coupled  with  the  recession,  caused  the  severe  drop  in  the  number  of  paid 

admissions  - from  837,2 55  in  1979-80,  through  794,490  in  1980-81  to  717,970  in 

1981/82.  The  percentage  change  over  the  period  was  downwards  by  14%. 

13.  The  RSC's  response  to  this  was  to  increase  investment  in  the  physical 
presentation  of  its  plays,  especially  those  on  the  main  stage  (eg  ALL'S  WELL  THAT 
ENDS  WELL,  1981-83,  TWELFTH  NIGHT,  1983;  JULIUS  CAESAR,  1983).  And  in  the 
case  of  the  Barbican  the  RSC  decided  to  invest  in  two  new  ventures,  POPPY  (1982) 
intended  to  be  a satirical  musical  play  but  in  fact  received  (at  least  by  the  audience 
of  which  I was  a member  at  its  last  presentation)  more  or  less  as  a straight 
musical;  and  PETER  PAN  (1982)  as  a Christmas  play,  running  for  a continuous 
period.  A secondary  but  nonetheless  very  important  consideration  at  the  Barbican, 
endorsed  by  the  Barbican  Centre  administration  (see  Section  6,  Annex  4),  was  the 
urgent  necessity  to  bring  as  wide  an  audience  into  the  new  Centre  as  possible.  The 
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cannh^Ld<fm  HS?Cifed  With  tWs  Change  of  policy  are  presented  in  Section  if  but  it 

S 3 " 

if'  l!le  poll<?y  _of  the  RSC  appears  to  me  consistent  with  its  Charter  reauire- 

judge  it  ^ htVh  (see  ACGBC  attainmef.  achieved  is  considered  by  those  qualified  to 
a lladiL  fi3  1 tK  assessment  m Annex  2).  My  attention  has  been  drawn  by 

themselves and  theatre  and  by  a leadiaS  critic  the  views  of 

such  ventures  as  PETER  pan"  C°h " is  wron8  for  the  Rsc  to  undertake 
and  butter  ot  the  wist  End  h POPPY>.  !lnca  these  ou§ht  to  be  Part  of  the  bread 
this  point  of  view  t Ln  ’ ?,  o°mmercial  theatres.  To  a degree  I sympathise  with 
West  End  the  RSC  , understand  that,  at  a time  of  severe  pressure  on  the 

areue  etther  tLf  l enterprlse  may  cause  a™ety.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to 
argue  oitner  that  such  productions  are  at  variance  with  the  RSC's  Charter  or  that 

by^thf0  ACGBeSor0notheffeCtt1Vely  7°  the  Str°ng  pressure  Placed  uPon  the  RSC,  whether 

by  the  ACGB  or  others,  to  achieve  maximum  success  at  the  box  office  so  as  to 

the'Teatlst  ^olsibil  °u  the  Exchequer  via  the  ACGB  a"d  to  make 

ine  greatest  possible  contribution  to  the  infant  years  of  the  Barbican  Centra 

"Common  criticisms"  of  the  RSC  are  dealt  with  in  Section  5,  but  I am  S3  to  note' 

f herJ  *?  report,  that  the  ACGB's  assessment  of  the  RSC  is  in  general  verv 

see°morie  of  the"  RSC's  ?°therS>  includinS  local  authorities,  wSould  like  to 

more  of  the  RSC  s work  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  "six-point”  basis  of  the 

ncp  a^  ‘*y  1S  we“  J.udSed  bv  reference  to  both  the  conflicting  pressures  on  the 

dta^rln  eith?rP°trhemtleS  aVafUable.  and  1 would  "<*  rnyself  wish  to  recommend  a 
presented?  * * S&  °*  actlvlty  or  the  range  of  locations  in  which  it  is 

THE  "DUAL-BASE"  POLICY,  ie  STRATFORD  AND  LONDON 

15.  Stratford-upon-Avon  is  the  long-established  home  and  HQ  of  the  RSC  London 

captured"  i„t t t0  T " ^ "branch  operati°""-  ™s  distincHon  is'  readU? 
London^  * ™ln8  data  about  the  distribution  of  staff  between  Stratford  and 


Staif  Stratford 

Performing  company  60 

Other  staff  350 


London 

68 

168 


J*'  H°wever’  the  branch  operation"  takes  on  a different  aspect  when  the 
numbers  ot  performances  given  in  Stratford  and  London  are  compared,  together  with 

Rsrt;  0f  Haldt  ad[?isslons-  ,Thls  shows  that,  in  terms  of  the  present  range  of  the 
h«i  theitW<l  locations  are  more  in  balance  than  the  phrase  suggests 

' data,  those  for  1982-83  being  skewed  by  the  move  to  the  Barbican): 


Item 


No  of  performances 
Paid  admissions 


Stratford  London 

* ii  iage  Small  Stage  Main  Stage  Small  Stage 


31 5 
368,160 


209 

30,679 


335 

275,970 


271 

43,159 


,17*  Ri  ^ac*  therefore  the  "dual-base"  description  appears  more  apt  than  the 

t ?rtTsratl0n"  deSCriptio,n’  but  the  data  alone  do  not  capture  the  essential  point 
**  the  RSG  1S  now  a bivalve,  with  each  location  dependent  on  the  other.  The  two 
rcaoons  for  the  expansion  of  the  RSC  from  one  base  to  two  in  the  early  1960s  were 
then  and  still  remain  as  follows:  y 
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(1)  At  the  time  the  RST  Stratford  reached  a peak  of  excellence  under 
Mr  Antony  Quayle  and  Mr  Glen  Byam  Shaw  in  the  1950s  the  pattern  of 
employment  in  the  theatrical  industry  was  changing.  The  changes  bared  their 
teeth  in  the  early  1960s  and  it  is  still  necessary  for  the  RSC  to  respond  to 
them.  Some  20  years  ago,  it  was  just  becoming  possible  for  stage  actors  to 
find  frequent  and  well-paid  work  in  the  London  studios  in  which  TV 
programmes  (drama,  commercials  etc)  and  films  are  made.  It  is  now  the 
established  pattern  for  actors  of  standing  to  want  to  do  some  stage,  TV  and 
film  work  in  the  same  12-month  period.  The  effect  of  this  on  assembling  a 
company  to  work  for  a year  in  Stratford  was  described  to  me  by  reference 
to  inter  alia  the  near  certainty  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  a recent 
British  Oscar-winner  to  accept  a full  season  in  Stratford,  when  he  could  pick 
and  choose  what  he  wanted  to  do.  Instead  of  12  months  in  Stratford  he 
might  be  willing  to  give  the  RSC  30  performances  before  wishing  to  return 
to  a London  base.  The  RSC  must  be  flexible  enough  at  any  time  to  devise  a 
package  which  will  attract  such  actors  since,  if  it  did  not  offer  enough  "big" 
names  it  would  be  a short  step  to  the  audience  getting  the  message  that  the 
RSC  was  a "junior"  company  and  not  very  exciting.  Equally,  however,  the 
RSC  could  not  afford  and  did  not  want  - because  of  the  "ensemble"  thesis 
set  out  above  - a cast  consisting  solely  of  big  names.  What  it  did  want  was 
to  develop  the  ability  of  a group  of  serious  performers,  at  various  points  in 
their  acting  career,  to  work  intelligently,  constructively  and  co-operatively  on 
the  substance  of  the  plays  in  the  repertoire  and  to  grow  together  into  a 
company  whose  performances  would  in  turn  steadily  grow  in  quality  through 
their  co-working.  But  the  disincentives  growingly  inherent  in  the  offers  of 
long  Stratford  seasons  would  affect  not  only  the  responses  of  exceptionally 
prominent  performers,  but  also  those  of  essential,  accomplished  actors  with 
well-developed  or  developing  careers  whose  contribution  is  vital  to  the 
strength  of  any  ensemble;  and  to  assemble  a company  for  its  first  year  of 
co-working  and  living  in  Stratford  - "out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind"  as 
regards  the  opportunities  available  in  London,  and  putting  up  with  the 
probable  dislocation  of  family  and  domestic  life  - was  getting  harder  and 
harder.  The  response  to  this  was,  in  important  but  not  complete  measure,  to 
offer  the  second  year  of  the  two-year  life  cycle  of  each  newly-formed 
company,  ie  the  guarantee  of  employment  in  London  via  the  re-presentation 
of  the  best  achievements  of  the  Stratford  season. 

(2)  The  Royal  Charter  requires  the  RSC  to  present  the  Shakespeare  canon 
and  other  works,  not  simply  in  Stratford  but  also  in  London  and  elsewhere. 
The  variety  of  work  on  offer  is  in  itself  an  important  attraction  to 
performers.  It  is  also  seen  as  an  artistic  imperative,  providing  both  a means 
for  an  able  company  to  show  what  It  can  do  individually  and  collectively  and 
to  refresh  the  presentation  of  Shakespeare  - who  was  of  course  a modern 
playwright  once  and  speaks  now  with  a voice  that  is  perhaps  more  widely 
and  genuinely  respected  than  ever  before.  (I  overheard  an  American  lady  in 
Stratford  say  of  the  current  TWELFTH  NIGHT,  "I  went  out  of  duty  but  came 
away  entranced.")  But  it  would  be  possible  to  put  the  RST  Stratford  at  risk 
both  in  terms  of  the  Charter  obligations  and  financially  by  playing  too  little 
Shakespeare  there:  the  revival  of  non-Shakespeare  classics,  the  presentation 
of  new  plays  which  may  or  may  not  be  good  commercial  prospects,  the  small 
auditoria  and  touring  are  ail  ancillary  to  the  RSC's  main  work,  which  is 
Shakespeare.  I he  balance  aimed  at  therefore  is  both  to  bring  Shakespeare  to 
London  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  and  to  add  to  the  repertoire  in 
London  other  classics  and  new  plays  so  as  to  ensure  that  Shakespeare  "is 
treated  with  a contemporary  awareness,  while  the  modern  work  draws  on  a 
classical  discipline  and  sense  of  language"  (The  Cass/Brierley  Memorandum 
Appendix  IV,  paragraph  1.2). 
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THE  SMALL  STAGES 


18‘  +T,he  tRSC  ^aS  tW0  smail  auditoria»  The  Other  Place  (TOP)  in  Stratford,  a 
converted  rehearsal  studio,  between  the  RST  and  the  Parish  Church,  and  The  Pit,  a 

theatre  set  up  in  a space  originally  designed  by  the  architect  to  be  a rehearsal  room 
in  the  basement  of  the  Barbican  Centre.  (The  Pit  was  equipped  by  means  of  a 
donation  over  two  years  of  £97,800  from  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre  Trust.) 

[?'  w Tbe  Cass/Brierley  Memorandum  describes  the  origins  of  The  Other  Place  and 
Ind  2 4).eh°USe'  SUperSeded  by  the  Pjt  in  1982  as  follows  (Appendix  IV,  paragraphs  2.3 


In  1974  it  was  realised  that  a permanent  smail  auditorium  could  be 
inexpensively  created  in  the  corrugated  aluminium  rehearsal  studio  in 
Stratford  which  became  The  Other  Place;  and  the  lessons  learned  over  many 
years  1 heatregoround  were  applied  to  organising  marginal  availability  of 
members  of  a classical  repertoire  ensemble  in  such  a way  that  a single 
company  could  present  concurrent  repertoires  in  two  theatres.  In  1977  the 
warehouse  became  the  London  equivalent  of  The  Other  Place,  regularly 
pre^enLing  small  Stratford  productions  to  London  audiences,  and  also  enabling 
the  RSc,  to  discharge  more  fully  its  commitment  to  the  presentation  of  new 
plays  - to  the  advantage  of  both  play-wrights  and  audience,  but  at 
considerably  less  cost  and  risk  than  had  previously  been  incurred  by  putting 
the  plays  directly  onto  larger  stages.”  6 


a°4c  rnThf  RSC  ,ha,S  been  in  the  smail  sta§e  business  since  the  1962  season  at  the 
Arts  Theatre,  including  seasons  at  the  London  Academy  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art 

the  Don  mar  Studio,  the  Round  House,  The  Place  and  the  Institute  of  Contemporary 
i > 1 heatre  and  the  touring  productions  of  Theatregoround. 


21.  The  function  of  the  small  theatres  has  been  and  remains  threefold:  to  offer 
actors  an  additional  inducement  to  join  the  Stratford  company  which  also  increases 
their  productivity;  to  satisfy  what  the  RSC  sees  as  a latent  audience  desire  for 
cine,  than  Shakespeare,  although  Shakespeare  plays  are  included  in  the 
programme  eg  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA  in  the  1981-82  and  1982-83  seasons  "n 
Stratford  and  London  respectively;  and  in  fulfilling  those  two  functions  to  enable  the 
companies  to  increase  their  output  of  new  plays  and  experimental  productions  of  all 
Kinds,  whilst  minimising  the  financial  risk  of  doing  so.  The  Cass/Brierley 

Memorandum  expresses  the  artistic  function  of  the  small  stage  thus  (Appendix'  IB 
paragraphs  2.1).  ® ' 9 


"The  best  ensemble  work  demands  that  performers,  directors  and  designers 
shall  be  challenged  not  only  with  plays  of  all  periods  but  also  with 
production  on  the  largest  and  smallest  scales." 
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22.  The  costs  of  the  small  stages  are  as  follows  (1982/83  actual): 


Item 

The  Other  Place 

The  Pit 

£ 

£ 

Building  (or  share 

1,842 

2,899 

of  building) 

Repairs  etc  including 

8,309 

19,713 

production  maintenance 

Administrative  expenses 

4,938 

1,085 

Services  (electricity  etc) 

3,533 

- 

Actors'  overtime 

*c  10,800 

*c  15,600 

Basic  staff  cost: 

Administrator(s) 

16,355 

20,787 

Stage  staff  (basic 

22,917 

28,296 

and  overtime) 

Electrical  staff 

18,127 

19,639 

(basic  and  overtime) 

Wardrobe  (basic  and 

16,018 

21,506 

overtime) 

NHI 

4,855 

8,586 

Publicity+ 

12,697 

10,652 

Production  costs 

19,977 

14,855 

Hire/Productions 

362 

3,209 

Royalties 

7,949 

6,967 

148,679 

173,794 

Source:  Data  supplied  by  Mr  W Wilkinson,  6 May  1983. 

23.  Both  small  stages  are  sometimes  said  by  the  RSC  to  make  no  calls  on  its 
finances,  since  they  use  up  spare  acting  capacity,  and  if  anything  enhance  them  by 
the  revenues  they  generate  from  their  receipts  at  their  own  box  offices  and  from 
their  earnings  on  transfer  to  other  theatres  and  from  films  and  television.  For 
example  the  success  of  EDUCATING  RITA  which  began  life  in  the  Warehouse  (WH) 
in  1980  has  to  date  added  £159,000  to  the  RSC's  funds  from  its  live  performances 
in  theatres  other  than  the  Warehouse  and  from  the  sale  of  the  film  rights. 

24.  There  is  some  justice  in  the  claim  that  the  small  stages  consume  "spare 
acting  capacity"  since  the  actors  are  in  Stratford  or  in  London  and  with  rare 
exceptions  there  has  been  no  increase  in  their  number  which  is  solely  attributable  to 
the  existence  of  the  small  theatres.  But  the  plays  in  the  small  theatres  are  not 
achieved  without  additional  cost  of  the  administrative  and  other  staff  who  would  not 
be  employed  but  for  the  existence  of  the  small  theatres  or  of  overtime  associated 
with  the  additional  rehearsal  time. 

25.  The  data  are  not  available  to  allow  an  exact  figure  to  be  put  to  the 

overtime  cost  but  an  attempt  can  be  made  by  reference  to  the  company  costs  for 
Stratford  and  London  in  1981-82  and  1982-83.  The  total  cost  of  the  Stratford 

company  in  1981-82  was  £557,440  (against  a budget  of  £557,280).  Of  that  total, 
some  £51,450  represented  overtime  (9%),  distributed  over  524  performances,  315 

(60%)  on  the  main  stage  and  209  (40%)  in  The  Other  Place.  This  suggests  that,  if 

overtime  were  evenly  distributed  between  main  stage  and  TOP,  the  extra  cost  of 

performers  in  TOP  in  1981-82  was  about  £20,600. 


*5ee  footnote  to  paragraph  26. 

+Arbitrary  allocation  of  the  cost  of  leaflets,  display  and  classified  advertising  shared 
with  the  main  house. 
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(Warehouse)  cost  of  actnr^  * London  in  1981-82  might  suggest  that  the  additional 

London  L 198?  St  it  , 6 was  £i6>°00;  while  for  Stratford  and 

/<-  1982-83  it  was  £18,000  for  the  former  and  £26,000  for  the  latter 

(Sources:  Data  supplied  by  Mr  W Wilkinson,  6 May  1983,  and  RSC  Annual  Reports)*" 

27 ' t,  i ™ys,elf  would  not  press  the  claim  that  the  small  stages  make  no  extra  call 

?he  l^ttefm  ehtnheeS-hTthtat  SeemS  * be  "elther  the  Case  nor  'he  reafpoTnt  at  Iss^ 

abovef  8 expressed  as  follows,  in  addition  to  "policy"  points  noted 

(since Auh?b!v  hm6  Tail  ■ faget  d°  9"  faCt  rePresent  an  extra  gross  cost 
necessarvl  eLerle  e.X1St  Stf“  and  0ther  Provisio"  for  them  would  not  be 

RSC's  finances'6 vie-'- 06  s"°'vs  that  the>'  can  make  a net  contribution  to  the 


Year 


Theatre 


1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 


TOP 

WH 

TOP 

WH 

TOP 

WH 

TOP 

WH 

TOP 

Pit 


Expenditure** 

Box  Office 

Surplus 

receipts 

(Deficit) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

42,142 

34,687 

(7,455) 

128,944 

47,959 

(80,985) 

62,833 

47,861 

(14,972) 

156,558 

89,898 

(66,660) 

81,587 

81,167 

(420) 

206,848 

119,985 

(86,863) 

90,014 

94,591 

4,577 

186,774 

115,918 

(70,856) 

116,904 

87,242 

(29,662) 

149,701 

159,315 

9,614 

1,222,305 

878,623 

(343,682) 

1978-83  Net  earnings  from 

transfers,  films  and  television 


298,789*** 


TOTAL 


(44,893)4 


*The  Financial  Controller  observes  these 
generally  smaller  in  The  Other  Place  and 
running  performances.  A discounted  factors 

1981/82  £12,360  and  £ 9,600 

1982/82  £10,800  and  £15,600. 


figures  should  be  discounted:  costs  are 
the  Warehouse  and  there  are  fewer  late 
of  c.40%  would  be  reasonable  producing: 


**Before  arbitrary  allocations  of  cost. 

***Exciuding  the  advantage  of  transfers  from  the  small  auditoria  to  the  main  stages. 

^ Prior  to  the  move  to  Barbican  the  Warehouse  had  a special  leaflet  and  its  own 
advertising  costs.  If  the  arbitrary  allocation  of  costs  for  1982/83  (see  oaraeraDh  22 

1981/82^^  SimUar-  figUr6S  (excludin§  Warehouse  publicity)  for  1978/79  - 

1981/82  are  added,  this  net  figure  could  increase  by  £144,000. 
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(2)  ^ The  small  stages  make  an  Important  contribution  to  the  fulfilment  of 
RSO  s Char  ter  obligations  to  encourage  and  stage  new  work  and  to  represent 
old  work.  Annex  1 lists,  by  author  or  revivalist,  new  plays  and  revivals 
performed  by  the  RSC  over  the  period  1973-83.  None  of  these  was  presented 
on  the  RST  main  stage  in  Stratford.  TOP  Stratford,  and  its  London  counter- 
part accounted  for  38  new  plays  (78%  of  the  total)  and  nine  new  versions 
(over  half  of  the  total): 


First  presentations,  1973-83 


Location 

New  plays 

% 

New  versions 

% 

TOP,  Stratford 
Aldwych/Barbican 

8 

16 

6 

37 

Theatre 
The  Place/ the 

11 

22 

7 

44 

Warehouse/The  Pit 

30 

62 

3 

19 

TOTAL 

49 

100 

16 

100 

Source:  List  supplied  by  Mr  Colin  Chambers,  27  dune  1983 

TOURING:  NEWCASTLE  AND  THE  SMALL-SCALE  TOUR 

28.  This  section  is  based  on  discussions  with  Mr  David  Brierley  on  21  February 

and  subsequently;  with  Mr  Trevor  Nunn  and  Mr  Terry  Hands  on  9 March* 
with  Mr  Michael  Grayson,  Manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  on 
25  March;  with  Miss  Sheila  Hancock,  OBE  (Mrs  John  Thaw)  at  the  Barbican  Centre 
on  9 May;  with  Mr  C J Davies,  Chief  Executive  of  the  City  of  Newcastle  and 

Mr  3 J Gardner,  Chief  Executive  of  Tyne  and  Wear  County  Council  on  3 June 
(Annex  3);  and  with  Mr  Trevor  Nunn  on  2 June  1983.  It  also  takes  account  of  my 
discussions  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Regional  Committee  and  the  Regional  Director 

01  the  (Annex  4)  and  of  Mr  David  Clegg's  report  on  the  extra  costs  of  UK 

touring  (Annex  5). 

29.  The  fact  that  it  has  two  geographical  bases  helps  to  make  the  RSC's 

productions  accessible  to  large  parts  of  England.  The  Barbican  Centre  covers  London, 

H** C°U1?*i(:s  and  the  South-East  while  Stratford-upon-Avon  covers  the 
Midlands,  North  Wales  and  the  North  West.  The  RSC  first  undertook  a national  tour 

*n c/i.  *T  a .commJi!ment  t0  tDUring  has  been  part  of  its  policy  since  then.  As  the 
, s Per  .mi.ng  P°iicy  bas  refined  itself  to  the  presentation  of  large  and  smail- 
sccue  plays  m its  four  theatres,  so  its  touring  policy  now  includes  both  large  - and 
small-scale  productions.  6 

The  visit  to  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 

30.  The  present  pattern  of  company  work  provides  for  the  first-year  company  to 

operate  at  the  RST  and  The  Other  Place  in  Stratford  until  the  end  of  January. 

/lAter  the  Stratford  season,  the  company  has  a three  week  holiday.  At  the  end  of  its 
holiday,  the  company  goes  to  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  for  a six  to  seven  week  season. 
In  Newcastle,  the  large-scale"  productions  are  staged  in  the  Theatre  Royal  and  the 
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N^acaSStfe)e'ln0addittOnthte  Siulb.e"kianf  Studio  (in  and  rented  from  the  University  of 
comD«  fc  / he  86  Performances  given  in  those  theatres  this  year,  the 

Annex  l to  thfs  Sectton  ra"ge  eXtra'mural  activities'  A ^ of  these  is  given  in 


funded  leoaraS  v Z * 1 ^ RSC  °f  the  visit  t0  Newcastle  is  calculated  and 

odncloal  AfTR  Lk  t-  maln  f63"1  °f  RSC  activities>  not  least  because  the 

a^s^krzelv  Lm  the  t"  CannotMbe  used  for  during.  The  extra  costs  of  the  visit 

was  neeotiited  ^th  F °Unng  allowance  Paid  t0  Performers  and  technicians.  This 

movemlnt  Tn  dthe  Ret,^  d ^ % natI0"-wide  footinS  in  1975  and  is  linked  to  the 

Daraeranh  (!)  n!„R  * Pncfs  Index  (see  Extra  Costs  UK  Touring,  Annex  5, 

paragraph  6).  These  extra  costs  are  financed  from  a payment  by  the  Theatre  Rova 

negotiated  in  respect  of  each  visit;  the  ACGB's  touring  fund;  Tyne  and  Wear  CC- 

Enllith  To^ri^  ^ RSC  be  able  to  eg  in^he  past  from  the 

nghsh  Tourist  Board.  The  total  cost  and  income  for  the  1982  visit,  for  which  the 

programme  is  summarised  in  Section  1,  Annex  1,  were  as  follows: 


Expenditure 

Item 


Salaries  185,309 

Travel  & subsistence  117,677 

Publicity  20,833 

Production  & running 
costs  113  77  j 

Royalties  * 907 

TOTALS*  438,497 


Income 

Item 


Theatre  Royal  box  office  196,000 

Gulbenkian  box  office  33,325 

Arts  Council  160,000 

Tyne  Sc  Wear  CC  49,000 


438,325 


32.  The  policy  background  to  the 
received  from  the  Tyne  and  Wear 
paragraph  5),  but  it  may  be  helpful 
going  on  to  summarise 


visit  is  usefully  summarised  in  the  evidence  I 
and  Newcastle  local  authorities  (Annex  3, 
to  explain  it  rather  more  fully  here,  before 


33. 


tk  the  Vleys  Put  to  me  on  it  by  those  authorities;  the  manager  of  the 
heat  re  Royal,  Newcastle;  and  some  of  the  performers;  and 


(b)  my  own  views,  taking  account  of  Mr  Clegg's  report. 

Within  tne  policies  of  the  RSC,  the  visit  seeks  to  meet  these  aims: 

(1)  To  provide  a provincial  touring  base  enabling  audiences  in  a relatively 

remote  region  to  see  the  RSC  in  conditions  nearly  comparable  with  those  in 
Stratford, 


(2)  To  set  up  a special  relationship  between  the  RSC  and  the  selected 

region,  so  as  to  build  up  audiences  and  heighten  the  appreciation  of  first- 
oi^ss  drama. 


(3)  To  work  in  the  community,  eg  at  schools  and  colleges,  so  as  to  quicken 
interest  in  drama,  English  literature  and  the  theatre. 


34.  The  RSC's  rationale  for  the  choice  of  Newcastle  and  for  the  institution  anc 
composition  of  the  annual  visit  is  as  follows: 


♦Deficit  of  £172. 
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(1)  Conventional  touring,  ie  one-  or  two-week  visits  to  a succession  of 
different  theatres,  became  increasingly  hard  for  the  RSC  to  sustain  in  terms 
of  both  cost  and  fatigue,  the  tour  necessarily  coming  at  the  end  of  a taxing 
season  at  Stratford. 

(2)  However,  the  RSC  believed  that  it  had  a responsibility  to  work 
"nationally  and  to  reach  out  to  as  many  people  as  it  could"  (interview  with 
Mr  Nunn,  2 June  19S3).  The  Arts  Council  for  its  part  kept  up  the  pressure 
on  this  front.  (And  more  recently  the  Rt  Hon  Paul  Channon,  MP,  then 
Minister  for  the  Arts,  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  believed  national 
companies  had  an  obligation  to  tour,  7 February  1983,  Official  Report, 
61.632.) 

(3)  One  important  but  not  the  only  way  of  achieving  this  would  be  to  find 

a "third  home".  The  RSC's  base  is  in  the  Midlands  by  chance,  although  it  is 
a happy  and  fitting  chance.  Historically,  the  RST  has  catered  for  an  audience 
drawn  from  a very  wide  area  of  the  "Midlands";  generously  interpreted,  this 
includes  Cheshire  and  North  Wales  as  well  as  such  cities  as  Birmingham  and 
Leicester.  More  recently,  as  explained  earlier,  the  RSC  has  acquired  a 
London  base  too,  covering  areas  of  the  South.  (In  both  locations  its  theatres 
are  of  international  standing,  attracting  overseas  as  well  as  British  visitors.) 
This  meant  that  by  the  mid-1970s  the  RSC  was  available  to  a larger 

audience  than  it  would  have  been  if  based  only  in  London  or  Stratford,  but 
that  large  parts  of  the  country  still  did  not  have  access  to  it.  The  best  way 
of  reaching  out  to  at  least  part  of  this  audience  would  not  be  to  go  on  tour 
to  such  places  as  Nottingham  or  Oxford,  where  potential  audiences  were 
within  daily  travelling  distance  of  Stratford,  but  to  establish  another,  distant, 
"centre". 

(4)  Newcastle  was  chosen  because  of  its  relative  remoteness  from 

Stratford,  but  accessibility  from  the  northern  counties  of  England  and  the 
southern  counties  of  Scotland;  the  refurbishment  of  the  Theatre  Royal;  the 
availability  of  a studio  theatre  in  the  university;  and,  importantly,  the 

enthusiasm  of  the  two  local  authorities  which  are  most  intimately  concerned 
with  the  visit,  Tyne  and  Wear  CC  and  the  City  of  Newcastle. 

(5)  The  period  of  six  to  seven  weeks  for  the  visit  is  validated  by  two 

considerations.  First,  it  appears  well  adjusted  to  the  level  of  demand  (see 
Annex  3,  paragraph  9).  Secondly,  although  the  RSC  could  perhaps  run  to  one 
or  two  weeks  more  if  this  was  in  prospect,  it  recognises  that  for  its 
performers,  the  visit  comes  at  the  end  of  a lengthy  period  away  from  their 
homes;  an  extension  of  the  visit  would  hardly  commend  itself  to  the  company 
on  personal  and  domestic  grounds,  however  much  they  could  take  it  or  indeed 

welcome  it  professionally.  Accordingly,  the  most  the  RSC  has  been  able  to 

achieve  in  Newcastle  is  a "theatre  festival". 

(6)  Even  so,  "festival"  working  in  Newcastle  has  shown  its  worth.  A period 

of  six  to  seven  weeks  is  well  suited  to  "energized  activity  and  invention" 
(Mr  Nunn,  2 June  1983);  and  this  is  how  it  also  seems  to  the  local 

community  (Annex  3,  paragraph  7)  (Mr  Davies)).  The  combination  of  large- 
scale,  small-scale  and  extra  mural  work  - accounting  in  1983  for  43 
performances  of  five  Shakespeare  plays  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  43 

performances  of  one  Shakespeare  and  four  other  plays  in  the  Gulbenkian 
Studio  and  74  separate,  extra-mural  "events"  - is  regarded  by  Mr  Nunn  as 
having  an  excellent  effect  in  binding  the  company  together  before  its  move 
to  London  and  by  the  Tyne  and  Wear  CC  as  demonstrating  "a  willingness  to 
share  the  RSC's  special  qualities  with  the  people  of  the  County  through 
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workshops,  demonstrations  and  school  visits  which  have  always  been 
enthusiastically  received”  (Annex  3,  paragraph  7 (Mr  Gardner)). 

33  \ . The  RSC  takes  the  view  that  the  Newcastle  visit  is  now  well  devised  and 
*ha*  At  be  difficult,  in  terms  of  both  policy  and  logistics,  to  develop  it  much 

further.  For  example,  it  would  not  be  right  for  Newcastle  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
separate  venue  for  which  the  RSC  should  form  an  additional  company.  At  present, 
the  visit  brings  the  city  the  benefit  of  all  that  has  so  far  been  achieved  by  the 
irst-year  company  in  Stratford  but  also  the  special  identity  of  being  another  "home" 

tor  the  RSC.  The  views  of  the  main  recipient  local  authorities  are  summarised  in 
Annex  3,  namely: 

(1)  As  an  institution,  the  visit  contributes  very  well  to  the  authorities' 

artistic,  educational,  cultural  and  economic  policies. 

(c  T actual  visits  themselves  have  been  outstandingly  successful  with 

regard  to  the  RSC's  policy  objectives  (paragraph  32  above)  and  with  regard 
to  the  authorities'  own  objectives.  c 

(3)  The  visit  is  right  as  to  length  and  should  be  neither  curtailed  nor 
lengthened. 

(^)  If  the  difference  between  RSC's  visiting  Newcastle  or  not  was  the  size 
of  the  CC's  guarantee,  Tyne  and  Wear  might  wish  to  reconsider  the  size  of 
their  subvention  although  they  naturally  believe  that  the  well-established 
association  between  themselves  and  the  RSC  should  continue  on  the  basis 
that  the  RSC  continued  to  attract  the  necessary  level  of  national  resources. 

36.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  Manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Newcastle. 

Mr  Grayson,  the  visit  is  a solid  success.  The  relevant  data  for  the  1983  visit  are  as 
follows: 

tto  of  weeks  Paid  Capacity  % Box  office  Capacity  % 

admissions  revenue* 

6 59,215  58,393  101.41  £281,562  £285,165  98.74 

Source:  Information  supplied  by  Mr  Grayson,  11  April  1983. 

37.  These  are  striking  figures  which  tell  their  own  story,  although  it  may  be 

helpful  to  add  that  the  "101.4%"  of  capacity  means  every  seat  was  sold  and  every 
standing  place  was  taken. 

38.  Mr  Grayson's  assessment  of  other  aspects  of  the  visit  is  as  follows: 

(1)  The  RSC  has  established  a loyal  and  enthusiastic  audience.  The 
ensemble  principle  has  worked  successfully  to  produce  an  intangible  quality 

about  the  company  so  that  the  public  wants  to  see  it  in  action  and  is  not 
disturbed  by  the  departure  from  "star  billing".  The  audience  has  come  to 
expect  a high  quality  of  production;  iittie  doubling-up  of  parts;  performers 
who  can  project  an  intelligent  understanding  of  and  insight  into  the  greatest 
of  playwrights'  work. 

(2)  Quite  apart  from  its  effect  on  the  affairs  and  prospects  of  the  Theatre 
Royal  itself,  the  visit  has  a modest  but  useful  multiplier  effect  on  the  local 
or  Northern  economy,  eg: 


♦Including  VAT,  excluding  Agents'  commissions. 
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- On  the  smaller  hotels,  guest  and  boarding  houses,  for  which  the 
arrival  of  the  RSC's  actors  and  staff  is  a valuable  injection  of  income. 

- On  restaurants  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Theatre  Royal  and  on  suppliers 
to  the  Theatre  of  confectionery  and  ices. 

- On  printers:  programmes  are  printed  in  Halifax  and  tickets  in  Hull. 

- On  casual  labour:  the  Theatre  Royal  requires  11  extra  staff  for  the 
stage  and  electrics,  six  or  seven  doormen  and  five  extra  front  of  house 
staff. 

- On  providers  of  goods  and  services,  since  the  RSC  has  some  100 
people  living  in  Newcastle  for  up  to  seven  weeks. 

(3)  The  Theatre  Royal  is  keen  to  keep  its  prices  down  and  is  therefore 
keenly  interested  in  the  costing  of  each  proposed  visit.  This  is  discussed  with 
the  RSC  in  July  by  Mr  Grayson  and  officials  of  Tyne  and  Wear  CC,  who  are 
satisfied  that  they  are  handled  fairly  by  the  RSC,  that  its  costings  are  right 
and  fair  and  that  no  concealed  costs  are  loaded  onto  the  visit;  both  the 
budget  and  the  final  result  are  clearly  analysed  and  presented  by  the  RSC, 
whose  Financial  Controller  (Mr  W Wilkinson)  is  regarded  by  the  Newcastle 
team  as  highly  professional  and  competent. 

(4)  In  the  past,  the  level  of  subsistence  paid  to  RSC  performers  (£21.50  a 
day)  has  been  a bone  of  contention.  But  it  is  accepted  that  (as  Mr  Clegg 
points  out  (Annex  5,  paragraph  6)),  this  is  not  the  RSC's  fault  and  that  the 
figure  itself  is  not,  absolutely,  excessive,  even  if  its  steady  upward 
progression  is  vexing. 

(5)  The  Theatre  Royal  wants  the  RSC  to  keep  coming  to  Newcastle.  Asked 
whether  he  thought  the  demand  for  its  products  was  satisfied,  Mr  Grayson 
responded  by  saying  that  he  would  like  the  RSC  to  go  on  playing  to  high 
capacity  audiences;  that  he  believed  that  a season  lasting  six  weeks  had  been 
well  geared  to  producing  this  in  1983;  and  that  anything  longer  than  seven 
weeks  might  produce  less  impact. 

39.  During  the  course  of  the  scrutiny  I spoke  to  several  performers  with  whom  I 
touched  on,  among  other  things,  the  Newcastle  visit.  Without  exception,  they 
referred  to  the  visit  in  warm  terms.  The  range  of  work  is  wide  and  hard,  but  is 
professionally  a welcome  extension  of  their  experience,  notably  the  extra-mural 
"events"  which  provide  opportunities  for  personal  performances  and  personal  contacts 
with  unusual  audiences,  while  the  visit  is,  in  human  terms,  a pleasing  and  sometimes 
inspiring  experience.  What  the  performers  told  me  echoed  very  clearly  what 
Mr  Davies,  the  Chief  Executive  of  Newcastle,  said  (Annex  3,  paragraph  7),  namely: 

"...  the  RSC  has  'an  amazing  corporate  vitality'  (discussion  on  3 June).  This 
may  have  flagged  a bit  by  the  time  the  company  gets  to  Newcastle,  but  is 
very  quickly  renewed,  so  positive  is  the  response  of  audience  and  company  to 
each  other." 

40.  As  an  outsider,  my  own  assessment  is  as  follows; 

(1)  The  finances  of  the  visit  are  well  ordered  by  both  the  RSC  and  the 
Newcastle  team. 
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b2v  reCeiVe<?  With  pers0nal  pleasure  and  enthusiasm 

myent  and  1Inn^+u  audience  and  also  with  a sense  of  intellectual  excite- 

one  for  KIN^  LeIr^ 7!  mL""8  ^ aU<JienCe  °f  Which  1 

,3)  The  range  of  product,  amounting  to  a total  of  160  "Derformances" 

company8  and  axtra"mural  "events"),  is  very  creditable  to  the  RSC  as  a 
authorities  ihnJ  I mem^ers  as  lnd*viduals.  It  is  rightly  valued  by  the  local 

thehRSC  to hHn  " enta^rlse  and  initiative  happily  combine  with  those  of 

East  SC  1 brln8  an  excellent  presentation  of  first-rate  work  to  the  North- 

imnortent  °f  T2  visit  is  not  lar§e>  but  jt  is  nonetheless 

oolTcles  for  J ^ar  CC  that  the  Vi5it  is  a useful  boost  t0 

policies  for  attracting  inward  investment. 

O)  The  ACGB  makes  a wise  and  prudent  use  of  its  touring  fund  in 

artsPOrtonfhe  VT’  IT*  ' ve.are  here  deali"g  with  the  accessibility  of  the 
a!'®  t0.  the  Pe?Ple:  On  the  limited  evidence  available  to  me,  I have  no 

^TbvthTTTV" W3y  tbe  hi§hly  favourable  assessment  of  the  visit 
made  by  the  ACGB's  Drama  and  Regional  Committees  (Annexes  2 and  4). 

The  small-scale  tour 

"Short-stay"  or  "small-scale"  touring  also  features  in  the  RSC*<; 

paragraphs  9 $ ^es^ribes  tbf  loSistical  and  other  arrangements  (Annex  5, 

characteristic*1  Of  *1  T whlch , “ wlU  be  sean  that  one  of  the  most  important 

same  time  la*  7 7 I°Ur  1S  that  lt  ls  undertaken  by  an  additional  company  at  the 

company  is  at  the  RarhP^  CT°hmpany  15  °Peratin§  at  Stratford  and  the  second-year 
con  p ny  is  at  the  Barbican.  This  year  the  touring  company  will  be  formed  in  Dart 

WELlf  br0U8ht  fr°m  Br°adway  on  the  withdrawal  of  ALL'S 

If-  itThe  small-scale  tour  resulted  from  the  RSC's  asking  itself  in  the  mid  1970s 

for  lack  of  funds8 1^1977 tof°-TS  at  the  national  leve1’  Particularly  since  the  demise 
“ “ ” funds  in  1972  of  its  community  touring  project,  Theatregoround,  Thinking 

coincided  with  letters  to  The  Times  initiated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  South  West 

Regional  Arts  Association  who  complained  that  both  the  National  Theatre  and  the 

wfre  neglecting  his  Region;  and  with  talks  between  Mr  Nunn  and 

behalT  Of ' C*  w°rk  which  the  latter  might  wish  to  undertake  in  future  on 

or i (Uni  i * thf  RSC'  -^r  McKellen  had  been  associated  with  the  Actors  Company, 

annoTntPw  l h“P  T31"!  aj  ? . tourlng  company  of  the  past.)  Mr  McKellen  was 
197X  »nH  ,osn  In  ♦ administer  a new  venture,  the  small-scale  tour.  Between 

Of  whtlh  visited  up  to  25  places  throughout  the  UK  each  year,  most 

of  which  had  little  or  no  regular  opportunity  to  see  live  theatre  in  or  near  their 

guarantee!! u^ltles * ,1he  tou/s  wera  funded  partly  by  box  office  revenue  (usually 
othirlnLl  f A-  f‘g^e  by  a local  authority,  Regional  Arts  Association  i 

up  the  deficit! ndlnS  b°dy  ’ partly  by  commercial  sponsorship,  with  the  ACGB  making 

H'„  MIkN,l!nn  „t0Ld  me  (2  3une  1983)  that  he  regarded  the  experience  of  1978-80 
as  very  thrilling  . The  company  formed  each  year  did  work  of  high  quality  manv  of 
the  performers  had  been  associated  with  the  RSC  for  some  years;  and  a company 

sWucctssfuTnMCHOLAS°  nIckT™^^11^  pr°Vided  the  nucleus  of  the  highly 

belleveT  tha^th^  ArrP  k a ' , publlc  resPonse  was  very  warm.  Mr  Nunn 

believed  that  the  ACGB  had  received  as  a result  the  most  favourable  mailbag 
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prompted  by  any  regional  tour  it  had  helped  to  fund,  THREE  SISTERS  stayed  in  the 
repertoire  for  three  years  and  was  eventually  televised,  making  for  a very  valuable 
artistic  and  financial  return, 

44.  The  ACGB  and  the  RSC's  original  commercial  sponsor  were  unable  to  assist 
again  in  1981.  After  an  interval  of  two  years  the  small-scale  tour  is  being  revived 
in  autumn  1983  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Sheila  Hancock.  The  tour  will  begin  in 
Lincoln  on  10  October  and  end  in  Stroud  on  28  January.  It  will  take  in  19  other 
locations,  including  Belfast  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  three  or  four  days  at  a time. 
It  will  offer  about  112  performances  of  three  plays,  ROMEO  AND  JULIET,  A 
MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM  and  a modern  work,  DEREK,  by  Mr  Edward  Bond,  as 
well  as  lunchtime  "workshops"  for  children.  And  the  company  will  comprise  29 
persons  in  ail,  including  15  actors  (two  of  whom  are  also  musicians),  a stage 
management  team  of  five  and  a technical  team  of  six.  The  tour  will  be  accompanied 
by  a demountable  auditorium  for  erection  in  school  gymnasia,  village  halls,  etc.  Seat 
prices  will  be  up  to  £4.50. 


45.  The  budget  for  the  tour  is  as  follows: 


Expenditure 

£ 

Income 

£ 

Production  costs 

157,000 

Box  office 

(112  @ £1,500) 

168,000 

Running  costs 

300,000 

Belfast,  additional 

costs 

5,000 

Holiday  week 

1,000 

Community  play 

500 

Extra  freight  to  Belfast 

3,000 

National  Westminster 

Bank 

90,000 

Wrap-up  costs 

1,500 

ACGB  grant 

200,000 

Commissioning  fee  (community 

play) 

1,000 

TOTALS 

£463,500 

£463,500 

46.  Mr  Clegg  concludes  (Annex  5,  paragraph  22): 

"...  the  picture  which  has  emerged  from  my  discussions  is  of  real  concern  to 
keep  costs  down  and  give  value  for  money.  I did  not  become  aware  of  any 
indications  of  unnecessary  or  extravagant  expenditure  and  can  see  no  scope 
for  significant  reductions  in  Arts  Council  support  unless  additional  sponsorship 
can  be  obtained". 

47.  I-  also  sought  the  comments  of  the  Regional  Director  of  the  ACGB  on  the 

budget.  Those  which  need  recording  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Pay  and  Subsistence;  Rates  of  pay  are  in  line  with  other  touring 
companies.  Subsistence  payments  are  the  same  as  the  National  Theatre  but 
high  in  relation  to  other  touring  companies.  (Mr  Clegg  observes  that  the 
"rate  is  generally  regarded  as  adequate  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  excessive", 
Annex  5,  paragraph  6.) 

(2)  Rehearsal  Expenses:  Referring  to  the  item  listed  at  1.5  in  the  budget 

(attached  to  Mr  Clegg's  report  as  Appendix  D)  the  ACGB  observes  that  the 

use  of  a fit-up  theatre  for  two  weeks  is  an  unusual  item  in  touring  budgets; 

it  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  mobile  structure  which  tours  with  the 
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theatres  would  noWeqSe'' a mfortrK,s°ai^^P,X^  “"a^splcla! 

^ervIsorr''r0costedP\7iSr;  ££  ££  qUeried  the  need  for  a "wardrobe 
explanation  r^^^  £*  % 

assembling  and  fitting  all  costumes,  responsibility  for 

«h  z»s 

are  ~ 

F5’*  i ss^TJSjrjzsi 

rehearsals  i ?k  .^emselves  is  as  essential  as  his/her  present  during 

while  Miss  Hm-vt3™1"8  ',or  the  tour  started  in  the  late  autumn  of  1982, 
unless  taev  h^  £f  ^ er  contract  as  an  actress.  The  RSC  believe  that 
£ „f  bey  had  offered  a contract  to  Miss  Hancock  immediately  after  the 

availability  of^r^r  COntraC^  wkith  them  in  March  1983,  the  uninterrupted 

of  the  tour  would  ™1<Te3’  a"d  thus  the  essential  continuity  of  the  planning 

inevitaJr  i ld  haVe  been  secured-  The  ACGB  believe  this  to  be  an 

tteret  are  till  to  8agln!  S°meoneJ;  like  Miss  Hancock,  "whose  charisma  and 
energy  are  vital  to  an  enterprise  of  this  kind".  The  ACGB  believes  il  tc  be 

long  tre-t^rtmp?oy“  t0UrS  ^ W°Uld  contemPIate  fu"di"g  a 

this  it£htFmK0Wfl’  F1°0r  and  Balcony:  The  RSC  informed  the  ACGB  that 

design  The  second  th^lithh3'  f"6’  the  fl°°r’  iS  inteSral  t0  the  production 
t»hiS  thlh  * d’  the  I'Shfcng  towers,  is  a strengthening  of  the  structure  to 

ArrB  £ lS  °£  ^ R°MEO  AND  3ULIET  set  aad  its  balcony  The 

cost  attributable  htn  axplanatlon  n°*lnS>  however>  that  it  is  another  "unusual" 
co5i  attributable  to  touring  a mobile  structure. 


48.  My  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

F The  *our  appears  to  be,  both  by  reference  to  past  experience  and  bv 
reference  to  the  prospects  for  1983,  an  outstanding  use  of  ACGB  funds* 

o0naS°hithP,  "T6";  and,  RSC  eff°rt  in  makin§  the  dra™>  actad  and  presented 
to  a high  level  of  quality,  accessible  to  as  wide  a public  as  possible  This  is 

consistent  with  the  purposes  for  which  both  the  ACGB  and  the  RSC  exist! 

(2)  I would  not  wish  to  query  the  care  and  attention  put  by  the  RSC  into 
making  a success  of  the  tour  or  their  response  to  the  special  circumstances 
under  which  Miss  Hancock's  services  were  secured.  This  is  not  an  area  in 
whicn  I would  want  to  recommend  retrenchment,  given  the  general 

ZPeT^Crepo«)  ‘ t0  the  funCti°"  °f  the  Performing  arta  (see 


#The  General  Manager,  RSC,  observes: 

I think  the  reference  to  the  fit-up  warrants  a little  exoansinn  t+  ;c  + ui 

the  need  to  erect  the  specially  'designed  permanent Tdi tor^m  and  se  "each  of 
Which  is  integral  to  the  other,  to  light,  technically  rehearse  an"  dress  rehearse  two 

thedfSi°nS  ^ tiiat.,space’  before  0Pemng  to  a playing  audience  on  the  first  day  at 
tae  first  venue,  with  no  opportunity  on  that  day  for  any  significant  rehearsal!" 
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(3)  I endorse  Mr  Clegg's  observations. 

(4)  The  small-scale  tour  is  an  excellent  object  for  private  sector 
sponsorship.  I applaud  the  efforts  made  to  secure  it  by  Miss  Jacomb-Hood 
and  by  Miss  Hancock  and  the  National  Westminster  Bank's  public  spirit  in 
providing  it. 

EDUCATION 

49.  This  section  is  based  on  a discussion  with  Mr  Tony  Hill,  Education 
Administrator,  at  Stratford  on  10  June  1983,  and  on  Mrs  Howard's  report  (Annex  7 
to  this  Section).  It  also  takes  account  of  my  discussion  with  Warwickshire  County 
Council  (see  Section  6,  Annex  1)  and  of  the  Arts  Council's  comments  (Annexes  2,  4 
and  7 to  this  Section). 

50.  Mrs  Howard's  report  gives  an  account  of  the  RSC's  educational  provision,  but 

it  may  be  helpful  to  recapitulate  the  main  elements  here  and  those  in  the 

Cass/Brierley  memorandum  (paragraph  4.1  ff): 

(1)  The  Royal  Charter  requires  the  RSC  to  "conserve,  advance  and 

disseminate  Shakespearean  drama,  literature  and  knowledge"  in  the  UK  and 
elsewhere;  and  similarly,  to  "advance  and  improve  dramatic  art",  in  part  by 
teaching,  training  and  other  educational  activities,  including  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a school  of  acting  (Section  1,  paragraph  1 (2)  and  (3) 
above). 

(2)  The  RSC  has  been  committed  to  work  in  many  different  areas  of 

education  for  many  years,  but  the  funds  have  not  in  the  past  existed,  nor  do 
they  exist  now,  to  set  up  a school  of  acting.  Nor  could  the  RSC  regard  this 
for  the  foreseeable  future  as  a prior  claim  on  either  its  energies  or 
resources,  not  least  because  ensemble  working  and  the  variety  of  productions 
and  of  locations  are  in  themselves  a substantial  contribution  to  professional 
education  and  development.  Moreover,  the  RSC  has  a close  working 
association  with  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  and  Drama  (see  (4)  below). 

(3)  In  Stratford: 

(a)  The  RSC's  one-week  residential  summer  school  has  now  been  held 
annually  since  1948  (230  enrolments  a year).  The  Other  Place  (TOP)  is 
the  location  for  some  20  "Saturday  Morning  Sessions"  each  year,  which 
provide  a programme  of  talks,  workshops,  open  rehearsals  and 
demonstrations.  In  Autumn  1982  TOP  housed  an  intensive  three-week 
programme  of  such  work  for  students  and  teachers,  the  W H Smith/RSC 
Youth  Festival,  with  morning,  afternoon  and  (on  non-performing 
evenings)  evening  sessions,  each  day.  A further  Youth  Festival  will  take 
place  this  year,  this  now  being  intended  to  be  an  annual  event. 

(b)  The  RSC  conducts  frequent  weekend  courses  for  teachers  of 
English  and  Drama  and  takes  part  regularly  in  courses  conducted  jointly 
with  Birmingham  University's  Shakespeare  Institute  and  Warwick 
University’s  English  Department.  (Some  funds  have  been  acquired 
through  the  latter  from  the  Leverhulme  Foundation  towards  the  cost  of 
the  RSC's  educational  work.) 

(c)  Some  RSC  governors  are  trustees  of  the  Shakespeare  Birthplace 
Trust  and  the  RST  has  a close  working  association  with  the  Drama 
Department  of  South  Warwickshire  College  of  Further  Education. 
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ithihili16  R°yal 5hakesPeare  Gallery  regularly  puts  on  educational 

organisation 'nfked  1 1 t0  Productions-  A recent  innovation  is  the 

^ , v'x  pllerV  an<^  theatre  tours  for  schools  and  other  parties, 

conducted  by  volunteers  from  theatre  staff.  P 

(4)  In  London 

n*Jhe  holds  weekend  courses  for  teachers  of  English  and 

Liama,  collaborates  with  the  Inner  London  Education  Authority  in 
organising  workshops;  and  encourages  school  visits  to  the  theatre.  Y 

. RSC,  s!fff  have  assisted  for  many  years  in  the  Guildhall  School  of 

f„rthLa?d  -PIT!!  \ act‘ng  and  stage  mar>agement  courses.  This  is  now 

th';  f rl'fran  redLy  ! c°-location  of  the  Company  and  the  School  in 

nramBa  ^ L ^ ,„by  the  aPPointmant  in  1932  as  Director  of 

Drama  at  the  School  of  Mr  Tony  Church,  an  RSC  Associate  Artist  of 

+h=?  htandfPg’,  Wh°Se  contract  with  the  School  specifically  recognises 
that  he  will  also  remain  a regular  performer  with  the  RSC  in  London. 

(5)  On  tour: 

(a)  Each  Newcastle  visit  includes  some  40  after-show  discussions, 

lunch-time  and  late-night  performances,  workshops  and  demonstration 
sessions,  and  visits  to  schools,  colleges,  universities  and  community 
centres  (see  Annex  6 to  this  Section).  y 

(b)  It  is  also  usual  for  the  small-scale  tour  to  include  some  20 

education  sessions. 

Funding 

5L  , T»e  *SC  resources  committed  specifically  to  education  work  appear  modest 
namely  Mr  Tony  Hili,  Education  Administrator  (£10,500  pa)  and  Mrs  E RelDh 

extract Sh^retarb  ™S  meanS  that  any  educational  work  involving 

extra  cost  has  to  be  self-financing  or  sponsored.  The  RSC  is  hoping  that  a particular 

Hotentiai  sponsor  may  be  willing  to  underwrite  its  whole  educational  work  for  a 

j GcLi  • 


• . . As . lndjcated  above,  however,  the  RSC  commits  a good  deal  of  effort  to 

educational  work,  carrying  the  cost  itself.  Without  knowing  all  the  background  I do 

not  share  the  view  of  the  Warwickshire  County  Education  Officer  that  the  Company 

could  do  more  in  and  around  Stratford  (Section  6,  Annex  1,  paragraphs  5 and  6).  But 

; am.  ?uulta  ready  t0  belleve  that  I am  mistaken  about  this:  it  is  one  of  the  matters 

uLhlLL  IS  turning  hiS  mind,  (see  below)-  The  County  Council  for  its  part  is 

nable  to  put  up  any  money  over  and  above  that  already  contained  in  the  funding  of 

the  South  Warwickshire  College  at  Stratford  and  schools’  own  budget.  The  RSC 
obtains  some  commercial  sponsorship,  eg: 


Sponsor 


Subject 


Amount 


Messrs  W H Smith  & Son 
Texaco 

Messrs  Marks  & Spencer  pic 


Youth  Festival 
Children's  Theatre  Days 
Education  materials 


£5,000  (1982) 
£2,000  (1982) 
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Future  policy 

53.  Mr  Hill,  who  reports  to  the  Joint  Artistic  Director  through 

Mrs  Genista  McIntosh  (Planning  Controller)  and  Mr  Brierley,  has  not  been  in  post 
long  and  is  therefore  still  at  the  stage  of  thinking  how  he  can  build  on  and  extend 
the  work  of  his  predecessor,  Mr  M Daniels,  Development  Administrator.  My 

observations,  deriving  from  my  talk  with  him  and  from  other  sources,  including  Mrs 
Howard’s  report,  are  as  follows. 

54.  The  RSC  plainly  takes  its  educational  function  seriously,  as  the  record  in 
Mrs  Howard's  report  and  the  appointment  of  Mr  Hill  indicate.  The  Company  does  not 
have  a written  statement  of  its  educational  policy,  other  than  a preliminary  note 
produced  by  Mr  Hill,  mainly  for  mind-clearing  purposes.  It  would  be  helpful  for  the 
Company  to  adopt  a policy  statement  when  Mr  Hill  has  been  in  post  a little  longer. 

I agree  with  him  that  the  policy  should  derive  from  the  Royal  Charter;  that  it 
should  state  some  broad  aims  and  indicate  how  these  should  be  achieved  rather  than 
go  into  fine  detail;  and  that,  because  so  much  of  the  strength  of  the  RSC  as  an 
educational  agent  must  depend  on  the  composition  of  the  Company  in  being  and  of 
the  associate  directors,  the  policy  should  be  flexible  enough  to  use  the  different 
gifts  which  will  be  available  at  different  times. 

55.  Although  it  has  issued  guidelines  in  the  recent  past,  the  Arts  Council  does 
not  have  a policy  with  regard  to  drama  education  which  could  be  read  as  a set  of 
criteria  in  assessing  the  RSC's  educational  work.  This  is  probably  an  advantage  to 
each  party.  The  RSC’s  work  seems  to  me,  as  a layman,  extensive  and  effective;  and 
I would  see  the  Council’s  better  part  as  lying  in  helping  the  RSC  with  advice  as  and 
when  necessary  rather  than  seeking,  if  it  were  ever  so  tempted,  to  bring  the  RSC's 
policy  into  conformity  with  its  own.  I am  glad  to  learn  that  the  working  relationship 
between  the  Council's  acting  senior  education  officer,  Miss  Robertson,  and  the  RSC’s 
Education  Administrator  is  good  and  helpful. 

56.  There  is,  perhaps  unavoidably,  a rather  obscure  dividing  line  between 
education  and  public  relations  policies  and  a natural  inclination  to  regard  educational 
work  as  "bread  on  the  waters".  It  would  be  desirable  as  part  of  the  process  of 
arriving  at  a policy  statement  to  be  reasonably  precise  about  where  the  boundary 
lies;  the  answer  may  lie  in  deciding  what  requests  made  to  the  Company,  whether 
by  public  relations  or  by  education,  impede  its  preparation  for  or  performance  of  its 
essential  tasks. 

57.  A prime  consideration  In  determining  education  policy  will  be  which  point  (or 
points)  d'appni  to  select,  given  that  the  resources  available  for  coordinating  effort 
are  limited.  I sympathise  with  Mr  Hill's  early  thoughts  that: 

(1)  The  main  target  should  be  those  who  either  train  teachers  or  advise 
them  once  trained.  Helping  as  many  of  those  who  have  a leading  influence  in 
the  initial  and  in-service  training  of  teachers  may  be  seen  as  the  shortest 
route  to  the  most  pupils. 

(2)  But  a complementary  target  should  be  children  themselves,  not  least  so 
that  the  RSC  can  show  that  it  is  able  to  practise  with  children  what  it 
preaches  to  their  teachers. 

58.  With  regard  to  particular  local  education  authorities  with  which  the  RSC 
either  has  or  would  like  a special  relationship: 

(i)  Mr  Hill  is  In  touch  with  the  appropriate  advisers  of  the  Warwickshire 
County  Council  and  a group  of  the  County's  Senior  English  Teachers  Advisory 
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Panel.  He  hopes  that  as  a result  it  will  at  least  be  possible  for  the  RSC  and 
the  county  to  cooperate  on  its  in-service  work. 

(2)  The  relationship  with  the  Inner  London  Education  Authority  could  be 
extended  and  deepened  when  time  and  resources  allow. 

( ^ The  Newcastle  visit,  during  which  the  RSC  operates  in  the  areas  of 
seven  diiferent  educational  authorities,  shows  the  company  at  full  stretch  in 
s of  "out-reach”.  It  provides  the  LEAs  themselves  with  substantial 
experience  of  how  their  establishments  and  pupils/ students  respond.  It  has 
thui>  given  both  the  RSC  and  the  LEAs  food  for  thought  that  has  yet  to  be 
fully  digested. 

59.  In  conclusion: 

(1)  I regard  the  educational  work  of  the  RSC  as  outlined  above,  especially 
in  Newcastle,  as  in  line  with  its  Charter  obligations  and  as  impressively 
ample. 

(2)  It  would  be  sensible,  when  Mr  Hill  has  been  in  post  a little  longer,  for 

the  Governors  to  adopt  a statement  of  educational  policy  on  his  advice  and 

that  of  the  JADs,  General  Manager  and  Planning  Controller,  taking  account 
of  the  factors  noted  in  paragraph  54  above. 

(3)  It  will  always  be  important  for  the  RSC  and  its  Education 

Administration  to  be  selective.  Neither  it  nor  he  can  do  everything  and 

please  everybody. 

(4)  It  is  desirable  to  relieve  Mr  Hill  of  the  low-level  administration  which 
now  takes  some  of  his  time  (see  Annex  7,  paragraph  28).  A modest 
investment  in  a micro-computer,  preferably  by  sponsorship,  would  make  the 
data  needed  much  more  readily  accessed  as  well  as  more  easily  stored. 

(5)  There  are  already  some  examples  of  good  sponsorship  of  the  RSC's 

educational  work.  I would  unhesitatingly  commend  more  of  this  work  for 

sponsorship,  including  the  staff  costs  of  Mr  Hill  and  his  secretary. 

TELEVISION  AND  OTHER  NEW  MEDIA 

60.  This  section  is  based  on  the  Cass/Brierley  memorandum  (paragraph  5.1  ff); 
discussion  with  Mr  Brierley  and  Mr  Wilkinson  on  23  February;  informal  discussion 
with  senior  representatives  of  the  BBC  on  21  June;  informal  discussion  with 
Mr  Richard  Price  (Richard  Price  Television  Associates)  on  8 July;  and  Mrs  Howard’s 
report  on  merchandising  (Section  15,  paragraph  49  ff). 

61.  In  recent  years,  13  full  RSC  productions  have  been  recorded  for  TV  at  home 
and  abroad  and  the  Company  has  or  has  had  relationships  with  the  BBC,  ATV, 
Thames  TV,  London  Weekend  Television,  Channel  4 and  RKO  (USA).  THREE  SISTERS 
and  NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY  were  screened  in  1982,  by  Thames  TV  and  Channel  4 
respectively.  The  Company  is  undertaking  a series  of  workshop  programmes  with 
LWT  to  be  screened  in  1984,  under  the  title  PLAYING  SHAKESPEARE. 

62.  The  following  TV  productions  are  available  in  video-cassette,  marketed  by 
Precision  Video:  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA  and  THE  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY  will  be  available  in  video  cassette  form  shortly. 
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63.  The  Company  is  constantly  looking  for  new  ways  of  tapping  into  electronic 
distribution. 


64.  RSC  contracts  for  TV  and  other  screen  work  require  the  producer  to  absorb 
all  costs,  of  whatever  kind,  associated  with  the  video  recording  or  filming.  Revenue 
from  these  contracts  is  therefore  a net  addition  to  funds.  Income  from  TV  and  other 
new  media  (which  may  include  late  transmissions  and  the  issue  of  programmes  in 
video-cassette  form)  over  the  last  five  years  is  as  follows: 


Year 

Income 

£ 

1978-79 

4,065 

1979-80 

52,540 

1980-81 

74,500 

1981-82 

157,330 

1982-83 

146,085 

65.  This  analysis  shows  that,  as  yet,  the  return  to  the  RSC  in  the  shape  of  fees 
and  royalties  has  been  relatively  modest.  This  tends  to  confirm  what  I was  told  on 
several  occasions  by  different  informants,  namely  that  TV  and  new  media  work  "is 
not  a pot  of  gold". 


66.  Once  again,  the  RSC's  activity  on  this  front  is  consistent  with  its  Charter 
obligations  (see  Section  1 (1)  - (3)).  It  is  also  consistent  with  its  desire  to  provide 
additional  opportunities  for  members  of  its  companies  (see  Section  3,  paragraph  17 
(I)).  But  there  are  several  imponderables  which  must  affect  thinking  about  future 
investment  of  effort  in  acquiring  relationships  with  TV  and  other  new  media 
--Panies  and  therefore  in  either  filming  existing  work  from  the  stage  (as  in 

cumene a^S;KLEBY)  0r  in  creatin§  new  work  tor  studio  recording  (as  in  PLAYING 
SHAKESPEARE). 


a Such.  ^ponderables  include  the  future  direction  of  the  "video  revolution", 
both  domestic  and  educational  though  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  domestic;  the 
take-up  of  satellite  and  cable  TV  in  the  USA,  the  UK  and  other  English-speaking 
countries,  and  the  level  of  demand  for  RSC-type  products,  whether  on  TV,  video  or 

C3.D16*  # 


ncr  tk°  sPecial  knowledge  or  insight  to  bring  to  the  question  of  investment 
by  the  RSC.  The  Company  has  had  over  20  years*  experience  of  working  with  TV 
companies  and  is  now  developing  links  with  additional  companies;  and  it  will  be  for 

fowarrU  aianfe  out  the  utrade~off  between  its  Charter  obligations  and  its  policy 
towards  performers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  sort  of  net  contribution  it  would  be 
wortn  having  - and  which  can  be  obtained  - on  the  other. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

69.  The  summary  of  my  conclusions  and  recommendations  is  as  follows: 

DThe.  R^C'S  P°llcles  and  objectives  derive  from  the  purpose  set  out  in 

,e  Roya  barter  (paragraph  2).  Policy  as  practised  is  in  fact  consistent  with 
those  purposes  (paragraph  14).  sie  ™ 

PK°rCy  a(iS0,  derives  trom  the  principle  that  the  RSC  should  serve  both 
the  public  and  the  profession  (paragraph  9). 
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(3)  Such  productions  as  PETER  PAN  and  POPPY  are  not  at  variance  with 
the  RSC's  Charter*  And  they  respond  effectively  to  the  strong  pressure 
placed  upon  the  RSC  to  achieve  maximum  success  at  the  box  office  so  as  to 
minimise  the  pressure  if  exerts  on  the  Exchequer  and  to  make  the  greatest 
possible  contribution  to  the  infant  years  of  the  Barbican  Centre  (paragraph 


(f)  ^ts  Council’s  (Drama  assessment)  is  in  general  favourable  to  the 

RSC  (paragraph  14  and  Annex  2). 

O)  ^ While  some,  including  local  authorities,  would  like  to  see  more  of  the 
RSC  work,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  geographical  or  "6-point"  basis  of  RSC 
activity  is  well  judged.  I would  not  recommend  a change  in  either  the  range 
of  activity  or  the  range  of  locations  in  which  it  is  presented  (paragraph  14). 

(6)  The  "dual  base"  policy  is  consistent  with  the  Royal  Charter 

requirements  and  with  the  practical  necessities  of  assembling  the  "first-year" 
company  for  Stratford  (paragraph  17). 

(7)  The  "small-stage"  policy  is  consistent  with  the  Royal  Charter 

requirements  and  with  the  practical  necessities  of  assembling  the  "first-year 
company"  for  Stratford  (paragraph  21). 

(8)  The  small  stages  do  make  an  extra  call  on  but  are  also  capable  of 

making  a net  contribution  to  RSC  finances  (paragraphs  23  and  27). 

(9)  With  regard  to  the  visit  to  Newcastle,  I conclude  that  its  finances  are 
well  ordered;  the  visit  is  received  with  pleasure,  and  a sense  of  intellectual 
excitement  by  the  audience;  the  range  of  product  is  very  creditable  to  the 
RSC  as  a company  and  to  its  members  as  individuals;  the  visit  is  rightly 
valued  by  the  local  authorities,  whose  own  enterprise  and  initiative  happily 
combine  with  those  of  the  RSC;  the  multiplier  and  economic  effects  of  the 
visit,  although  not  large,  are  nonetheless  important;  the  Arts  Council  makes 
a wise  and  prudent  use  of  its  touring  fund  in  supporting  the  visit;  and  I 
concur  with  the  Council’s  highly  favourable  assessment  of  the  visit  (paragraph 
40  and  Annexes  2 and  4). 

(10)  w^h  regard  to  the  small-scale  tour,  I conclude  that  it  is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  for  which  both  the  RSC  and  the  Arts  Council  exist;  that  it 
is  an  outstanding  use  of  Council  funds,  sponsorship  money  and  RSC  effort; 
that  the  RSC's  care  and  attention  in  planning  the  tour  are  to  be  endorsed; 
that  this  is  not  an  area  in  which  I would  want  to  recommend  retrenchment; 
and  that  the  tour  is  an  excellent  object  for  private  sector  sponsorship.  I also 
endorse  Mr  Clegg's  observation  on  the  extra  costs  of  UK  touring  (paragraph 
48  and  Annexes  5 and  6). 

(ID  1 regard  the  educational  work  of  the  RSC  as  consistent  with  the  Royal 
Charter  requirements  and  as  impressively  ample.  It  would  be  sensible  for  the 

Governors  to  adopt  in  the  foreseeable  future  a statement  of  educational 

policy.  It  will  always  be  important  for  the  RSC  and  its  Education 

Administrator  to  be  selective.  It  is  desirable  to  relieve  the  Education 

Administrator  of  the  low-level  administration  which  now  takes  some  of  his 
time.  I commend  more  of  the  RSC's  educational  work  for  sponsorship, 
including  the  staff  costs  of  the  Education  Administrator  and  his  secretary. 
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(12)  With  regard  to  television  and  other  new  media,  RSC  activity 
consistent  with  the  Royal  Charter  requirements  and  its  desire  to  prov; 
additional  opportunities  for  members  of  the  companies.  So  far,  however,  1 
return  to  the  RSC  has  been  relatively  modest,  and  TV  and  new  media  wc 
is  not  a pot  of  gold.  For  the  future,  it  will  be  a matter  of  the  RS< 
continuing  to  balance  out  the  trade-off  between  its  Charter  obligations  c 
its  policy  towards  performers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  sort  of  r 
contribution  it  would  be  worth  having,  and  which  can  be  obtained,  on  1 
other  (paragraphs  65-68). 
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SECTION  3,  ANNEX  1 

i’fcW  PLAYS  PERFORMED  Bi  THE  ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY  1973-1983 
Note  of  June  1983  by  Mr  Colin  Chambers,  Literary  Manager,  Royal  Shakespeare 


The  following  is  a schedule  of  new  plays  performed  by  the  RSC  from  1973  to  1983 
listed  according  to  author  and  with  the  date  being  that  of  the  first  performance. 


r ^lS  ^fl°u  We  ?iS0  Premiered  adaptations  of  Arbuzov,  Wedekind,  Brecht  and  the 
Greeks.  We  have  also  undertaken  regularly  a programme  of  public  piayreadings  and 
internal  workshops  for  new  writers.  This  developed  in  1982  into  a Festival  in  London, 
repeated  in  1983,  and  one  in  Stratford,  repeated  in  1983  in  Newcastle  where  we  have 
carried  out  wide-ranging  extra-mural  activities  ever  since  we  began  touring  there 


We  also  introduce  writers  into  the  work  of  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music 
and  sponsor  writers  for  awards  and  bursaries. 


and  Drama 


NEW  PLAYS  PERFORMED  BY  THE  ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY  1973-1983 


NP  = new  play 

NV  = new  version 

Aid  = Aldwych 

WH  = Warehouse  Theatre 

TOP  = The  Other  Place 


Author 

Pete  Atkin 
Nigel  Baldwin 
Peter  Barnes 
Howard  Barker 


Edward  Bond 
Howard  Brenton 

Jeremy  Brooks 


Jeremy  Brooks  with 
Kitty  Hunter  Blair 


Anthony  Burgess 

Nick  Darke 
John  Downie 


Title 

Destination 

Yenue 

Date 

A&R 

NP 

WH 

1978 

Men's  Beano 

NP 

WH 

1979 

The  Bewitched 

NP 

Aid 

1974 

That  Good  Between  Us 

NP 

WH 

1977 

The  Hang  of  the  Gaol 

NP 

WH 

1978 

The  Loud  Boy's  Life 

NP 

WH 

1980 

The  Bundle 

NP 

WH 

1977 

Sore  Throats 

NP 

WH 

1979 

Thirteenth  Night 

NP 

WH 

1981 

Comrades  (Strindberg) 
The  Love  Girl  6c  the 

NV 

The  Place 

1974 

Innocent  (Solzhenitsyn) 

NV 

Aid 

1981 

Summerfolk  (Gorky) 

NV 

Aid 

1974 

The  Zykovs  (Gorky) 

NV 

Aid 

1976 

Ivanov  (Chekhov) 
Children  of  the  Sun 

NV 

Aid 

1976 

(Gorky) 
The  Forest 

NV 

Aid 

1979 

(Ostrovsky) 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac 

NV 

TOP,WH, 

Aid 

1981 

(Rostand) 

NV 

Barbican 

1983 

The  Body 

I was  Shakespeare's 

NP 

Pit 

1983 

Double 

NP 

TOP 

1974 
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David  Edgar 


Peter  Flannery 

Mick  Ford 
Jonathan  Gems 
Pam  Gems 


Steve  Gooch 
Christopher  Hampton 
Dusty  Hughes 
Ron  Hutchinson 

Barrie  Keefe 

Hanif  Kureishi 
Mike  Leigh 
Philip  Magdalany 

David  Mercer 


Tom  McGrath 
Peter  Nichols 


Mary  O'Malley 

Stephen  Poliakoff 

Peter  Prince 
James  Robson 
David  Rudkin 


Willy  Russell 

Tom  Stoppard 
C P Taylor 


Paul  Thompson 
John  Wiles 


Destiny 

NP 

TOP,  Aid 

1976 

The  Jail  Diary  of 

NP 

WH,  TOP 

1978 

Albie  Sachs 

Nicholas  Nickleby 

NV 

Aid, 

(Dickens) 

New  York 

1980 

Maydays 

NP 

Barbican 

1983 

Savage  Amusement 

NP 

WH 

1978 

Our  Friends  in  the 

NP 

Barbican 

North 

Awful  Knawful 

NP 

WH 

1978 

Naked  Robots 

NP 

WH 

1981 

Queen  Christina 

NP 

TOP 

1977 

Piaf 

NP 

TOP,  WH, 
West  End, 
New  York 

1978 

The  Women  Pirates 

NP 

Aid 

1978 

Tartuffe  (Moliere) 

NV 

Pit 

1983 

Moiiere  (Bulgakov) 

NV 

TOP,  Pit 

1982 

The  Irish  Play 

NP 

WH 

1980 

The  Dilien  (Hewins) 

NV 

TOP 

1983 

Frozen  Assets 

NP 

WH 

1977 

Bastard  Angel 

NP 

WH 

1980 

Outskirts 

NP 

WH 

1981 

Babies  Grow  Old 

NP 

TOP,  ICA 

1974 

Section  Nine 

NP 

The  Place, 
Aid 

1973 

Duck  Song 

NP 

Aid 

1974 

Cousin  Vladimar 

NP 

Aid 

1978 

No  Limits  To  Love 

NP 

WH 

1980 

The  Innocent 

NP 

WH 

1979 

Privates  on  Parade 

NP 

Aid, 

West  End, 
Film 

1977 

Passion  Play 

NP 

Aid 

1981 

Poppy 

NP 

Barbican 

1982 

Look  Out. ..Here  Comes 

Trouble 

NP 

WH 

1978 

Shout  across  the 

NP 

WH 

1978 

River 

Television  Times 

NP 

WH 

1980 

Factory  Birds 

NP 

WH 

1977 

Cries  from  Casement 

NP 

The  Place 

1973 

The  Sons  of  Light 

NP 

TOP,  WH 

1977 

Hippolytus 

(Euripides) 

NV 

TOP 

1978 

Hansel  & Gretel 

NP 

TOP 

1980 

Peer  Gynt  (Ibsen) 

NV 

TOP,  Pit 

1982 

Educating  Rita 

NP 

WH, 

West  End, 
Film 

1980 

Travesties 

NP 

Aid 

1974 

Bandits 

NP 

WH 

1977 

Good 

NP 

WH,  ALD, 
New  York 

1981 

The  Lorenzaccio  Story 

(de  Musset) 

NV 

TOP,  WH 

1977 

A Lesson  in  Blood  & 

NP 

The  Place 

1973 

Roses 
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Snoo  Wilson 
Peter  Whelan 


Charles  Wood 


The  Beast 

NP 

The  Place 

1974 

Captain  Swing 

NP 

TOP,  WH 

1978 

The  Accrington  Pals 

NP 

WH 

1981 

Clay 

NP 

Pit 

1982 

The  Can  Opener 
(Lanoux) 

NV 

The  Place 

1974 

Jingo 

NP 

Aid,  TOP, 
WH 

1975 
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SECTION  3,  ANNEX  2 

ARTS  COUNCIL  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN:  DRAMA  ASSESSMENT 
Report  by  Mr  C Priestley 


1.  This  section  is  based  on  a discussion  with  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Drama 
Adyisory  Panel,  Dr  Rooert  Woof,  of  the  English  Department  at  Newcastle  University, 
and  Mr  Dickon  Reed,  the  newly  appointed  Drama  Director,  on  7 June  1983.  I agreed 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman,  Mr  Tony  Church,  that  he  should  not  take  part 
m the  discussion  on  the  grounds  that  he  is  an  associate  artist  of  the  RSC. 

2.  The  formal  assessment  of  the  RSC  is  a function  of  the  ACGB's  Finance 
Depat  tment  and  its  Drama  Director,  the  ACGB's  nominated  assessor  to  the  RSC. 

Criterion  14:  The  Council's  existing  declared  policies,  particularly  the  emphasis  which 
it  places  on  full-time  professional  work 


. Thf  14 criteria  are  aimed  less  at  the  assessment  of  existing  companies  which 
are  already  clients  of  the  ACGB  than  at  new  applicants.  Apart  from  the  general 
policy  of  the  ACGB  towards  the  professional  theatre,  and  the  provision  of 
professional  drama  across  the  country,  "policy"  would  be  most  easily  seen  in  response 
to  the  other  criteria  than  as  a separate  matter  in  its  own  right. 

Criterion  1:  Quality  of  artistic  product,  including,  as  appropriate,  standards  of 
presentation,  performance,  design  and  direction  and  their  relationship  to  the 
conception  of  the  company's  overall  programme 

4.  _ The  general  assessment  of  the  RSC's  work  is  favourable.  Most  of  the  RSC's 

work  is  distinguished  by  an  intelligence  and  freshness  of  approach;  the  Company  is 
inventive;  and  the  introduction  and  use  of  small  stages  have  undoubtedly  helped  with 
this.  Points  of  particular  interest  or  importance  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  RSC's  policy  of  training  and  maintaining  a cadre  of  directors  has 
been  very  successful  over  the  20  years  since  it  had  been  introduced;  and  the 
small  stages  have  been  an  important  part  of  this  policy,  providing  both  a 
proving  ground  for  younger  directors  and  a place  in  which  old  plays  can  be 
looked  at  in  depth,  although  this  policy  also  covers  the  main  stages.  But  pay 

for  new  directors  is  probably  now  too  low,  given  the  counter-attractions 
available  elsewhere,  eg  in  TV. 

(2)  The  salaries  paid  to  the  Joint  Artistic  Directors  (JADs)  (£47,000  for 
Mr  Nunn  and  £35,000  for  Mr  Hands)  are  unobjectionable.  They  are  masters  of 
their  craft,  well  able  to  command  high  fees  in  the  private  sector.  There  is  a 
certain  concern  in  both  the  general  public  and  the  theatrical  profession  about 
the  level  of  these  salaries,  it  being  claimed  that  the  JADs  have  established 
an  external  market  value  for  work  originating  in  the  subsidised  theatre  (see 
also  Section  5),  but  bearing  in  mind  the  scale  and  importance  of  their 
responsibilities  in  and  for  the  RSC  the  ACGB  representatives  do  not  consider 
it  excessive. 

(3)  The  middle  range  of  salaries  paid  to  actors  at  Stratford  is  inadequate. 

(4)  The  RSC  has  a remarkable  strength  as  a working  company,  its 
professional  instinct  being  strong  and  mutually  supportive. 
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(5)  The  repertory  system  as  operated  appears  to  be  an  efficient  way  of 
working.  Sufficient  time  and  space  appear  to  be  available  for  the  rehearsal 
indispensable  to  successful  repertory  work  at  national  company  level.  Cutting 
back  on  the  repertory  might  of  course  mean  serious  loss  at  the  box  office, 
as  the  present  pattern  of  working  is  attractive  to  tourists. 

Criterion  2:  Actual  and  potential  creative  strength  in  relation  to  both  new  and 
established  work 

5.  On  new  work,  the  ACGB  representatives  feel  that  the  RSC  has  greater 
potential  than  actual  strength,  although  they  also  believe  that  the  move  to  the 
Barbican  in  19S2  and  recurrent  financial  problems  mean  that  the  RSC  has, 
temporarily  at  least,  had  to  cut  back  somewhat.  The  RSC's  role  of  looking  for 
talent  has  diminished  somewhat  in  the  last  two  years;  THE  BUNDLE  (Edward  Bond, 
1977),  PIAF  (Pam  Gems,  1978)  and  EDUCATING  RITA  (Willy  Russell,  1980)  were 
successful  new  works  of  a kind  not  seen  recently.  Dr  Woof  regards  the  following  as 
particularly  good  examples  of  successful  new  works:  DESTINY  (David  Edgar,  1976), 
PASSION  PLAY  (Peter  Nichols,  1981)  and,  above  all,  NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY  (adapted 
by.  David  Edgar,  1981).  He  believes  that  there  is  a special  kind  of  inventiveness  in 
the  presentation  by  the  RSC  of  working  in  translation;  its  achievements  with  THE 
WHITE  GUARD  (Bulgakov,  1979)  and  HIPPOLYTUS  (adapted  from  the  trilogy  of 
Euripedes  by  David  Rudkin,  1978)  were  remarkable.  More  conventional  choices  in 
British  theatre  were  represented  in  THREE  SISTERS  (Chekov,  1979)  and  A DOLL'S 
HOUSE  (Ibsen,  1981).  The  ACGB  representatives  are  keen  that  the  subsidy  should 
cover  a range  of  new  and  old  work  and  that  the  RSC  should  not  be  penalised  for 
any  box  office  failure  of  a new  work  undertaken  in  good  faith. 

6.  On  established  work,  the  quality  of  the  current  season  at  the  Barbican  shows 
how  excellent  the  RSC  can  be. 

Criterion  3:  The  extent  to  which  stated  aims  and  objects  are  realised 

7.  The  ACGB  representatives  think  that  the  RSC  has  an  obligation  to  provide 
Shakespeare  productions  to  an  international  standard  and  a programme  of  other  work, 
old  and  new,  on  a smaller  scale  and  a responsibility  to  tour  (see  below).  The 
Company's  aims  and  objects  are  realised,  especially  in  relation  to  the  Shakespeare 
oeuvre  where  work  of  an  impressive  and  exciting  quality  is  done  (eg  HENRY  V 
(1975)). 

Criterion  4:  The  fullest  practicable  use  of  facilities  and  the  widest  provision  of  arts 
to  the  community 

8.  The  ACGB  representatives'  only  reservation  is  that  use  of  The  Other  Place 
in  Stratford  is  limited  by  the  licensing  authority  to  five  performances  a week. 
Although  in  fact  constituting  the  "fullest  practicable  use",  this  is  a disadvantage. 
The  construction  of  a theatre  in  the  apse  of  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre  (RST) 
(now  the  Conference  Hall),  if  possible  at  an  acceptable  price  and  if  productions  were 
transferable  to  The  Pit,  should  be  encouraged. 

9.  The  ACGB  representatives  are  satisfied  that,  given  current  levels  of 
operation,  the  RSC  is  making  the  widest  possible  provision  to  the  community  through 
its  four  stages,  the  Newcastle  visit  and,  this  year,  the  small-scale  tour.  Points  of 
particular  interest  on  this  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Newcastle  visit  covers  a wide  area  and  is  very  successful  in  all  its 
manifestations  - Theatre  Royal,  Gulbenkian  Studio  and  extra-curricular. 
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(2)  The  question  of  visiting  any  additional  principal  location  would  have  to 
be  considered,  if  seriously  suggested,  in  the  light  of  the  extra  cost  involved; 
theatres  rarely  have  much  in  common,  from  box  office  to  lighting  equipment, 
and  this  means  taking  with  the  company  whatever  is  needed  to  guarantee  the 
working-  conditions  required.  There  is  an  obvious  question  about  the 
opportunity  cost  of  this. 

*^e  C0^aPse  the  Prospect  (Old  Vic)  touring  company  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  RSC  from  small  - or  intermediate-scale  touring  in  1981 
ieft  a gap  in  the  ACGB's  provision  of  classical  and  Shakespearean  plays  on 
tour.  The  RSC's  1983  tour  will  help  to  fill  it  and  is  very  welcome.  The 
representatives  would  like  to  see  small-scale  touring  established  as  a regular 
pat  t of  the  RSC's  work,  but  feel  that  the  Company  and  the  ACGB  should 
guard  against  the  temptation  to  under-value  the  product  at  the  box  office 
which  can  cause  a large  deficit  on  a tour. 

Criterion  5s  Education  policy  in  relation  to  the  artistic  programme 


lu.  _ The  RSC's  education  policy,  as  devised  and  managed  by  its  then  Development 
Administrator,  Mr  M Daniels  has  been  a great  achievement,  attempting  to  make 
contacts  over  the  whole  educational  system,  from  the  universities  downwards.  Mr 
Daniels  succeeded  in  making  the  RSC  a "completely  alive"  company  in  Newcastle  (Dr 
Woof)  by  helping  to  prepare  people  for  its  visits.  But  this  did  raise  a very  important 
question,  namely  whether  a comparatively  small  educational  effort  (now  consisting  of 
the  new  Education  Administrator,  Mr  A Hill,  and  his  secretary)  can  undertake  very 
much  more  in  addition  to  the  Newcastle  work  (which  is  a prerequisite  of  the  local 
authorities  concerned).  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  Mr  Hill  may  be  able  to 
build  on  the  foundations  laid  by  his  predecessor. 

Criterion  6:  The  employment  and  other  opportunities  extended  to  members  of  ethnic 
minority  groups 

11.  The  RSC  is  given  credit  for  having  started  to  employ  black  performers  at  an 
early  stage  and  for  a casting  policy  which  appears  to  take  on  one  or  two  in  each 
company.  Opportunities  are  harder  to  create  on  the  technical  side  given  relative 
stability  of  staffing  in  those  departments. 

Criterion  7:  Overall  value  for  money,  including  any  success  in  extending  audiences 
through  the  media 


12.  Overall  value  for  money  is  thought  to  be  "very,  very  good"  (Mr  Reed).  The 
Newcastle  visit  "could  not  give  better  value  for  money"  (Dr  Woof).  Casting.,  settings, 
live  music  and  the  subsidy  per  seat,  as  compared  with  the  National  Theatre,  are 
cited  as  areas  of  good  value  or  effective  use  of  resources.  But  there  is  the 
impor  tant  consideration  that  the  standard  of  excellence  is  achieved  at  the  expense 
of  paying  some  performers  badly. 

13.  The  ACGB  representatives  welcome  the  success  the  RSC  has  had  in  other 
media;  the  RSC  has  made  sensible  use  of  radio,  TV  etc,  which  extends  the  impact 
ot  live  acting;  there  have  been  successful  transfers  to  the  West  End  (EDUCATING 
RITA)  and  to  ^national  touring;  less  successful  commercially  but  important  in 
spreading  the  RSC's  reputation  has  been  the  recent  Broadway  presentation  of  ALL'S 
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Criterion  8s  Box  Office  and  attendance  returns 


14.  The  ACGB  representatives*  only  comment  is  that  they  are  pleased  with  the 
Barbican’s  success. 

Criterion  9s  The  Company*s  success  in  raising  local  authority  support  and  other 
income 

15.  The  ACGB  representatives  think  it  unfortunate  that  the  local  authorities  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  RST  Stratford  contribute  so  little  to  the  RSC,  not  least  because 
the  box  office  value  of  playing  Shakepeare’s  piays  in  Stratford  with  all  the 
conventional  advantages  to  local  trade  and  industry  must  be  considerable.  But  the 
ACGB  itself  is  not  currently  particularly  looking  for  local  authority  support  other 
than  for  touring. 

Criterion  10s  The  efficiency  shown  in  using  available  resources  and  the  accuracy  and 
control  of  budgeting 

16.  The  ACGB  representatives  think  that  the  RSC's  budgeting  and  budgetary 
control  and  its  use  of  resources  are  efficient  and  that  it  gets  a lot  done  with 
relatively  few  people.  As  a Company,  the  RSC  works  efficiently  and  well.  The 
performing  companies  have  to  be  of  a certain  size,  given  the  RSC's  function  and 
status  as  the  major  world  producer  of  Shakespeare's  plays;  the  RSC  has  no 
superfluity  of  "spear  carriers";  and  there  is  a risk  that  the  product  would  look  thin 
if  the  RSC  cut  the  company's  size  and  "doubled"  roles  too  much. 

17.  If  obliged  to  live  within  its  £3.6  million  budget,  it  seems  certain  that  the 

RSC  would  be  obliged  to  cut  back  on  its  operations.  This  would  be  a serious,  indeed 

a "devastating",  deprivation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  RSC  is  seriously  under- 
funded if  it  is  required  to  do  what  it  is  doing  at  present.  It  might  be  argued  by 
some  that  the  RSC  is  in  the  business  of  "creative"  deficit  but  drama  is  in  crisis  all 
over  the  country  and  there  would,  to  say  the  least,  be  a problem  if  the  RSC  went 
to  the  wail.  The  RSC's  operations  seem  to  be  differently  regarded  from  those  of  the 
National  Theatre  in  that  they  have  grown  up  piecemeal  and  it  is  probably  time  to 
take  a new  look  at  the  appropriate  level  of  funding  for  them. 

Criterion  11:  The  urgency  and  nature  of  any  fundamental  financial  problems 

18.  The  RSC  is  underfunded  for  what  it  is  expected  to  do,  whether  at  home  or 

abroad.  This  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  demands  upon  it,  not  least  from  abroad,  as 
being  both  "Royal"  and  "Shakespeare".  The  RSC's  record  over  the  last  ten  years  at 

least  gives  cause  for  pride,  as  to  the  main  and  small  stages  (eg  the  history  plays 

and  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS  (1976)  represent  "pure  achievement"),  the  Newcastle  visit 
and  the  small-scale  tours. 
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SECTION  3,  ANNEX  3 

TYNE  AND  WEAR  COUNTY  COUNCIL;  CITY  OF  NEWCASTLE  UPON  TYNE 
Report  by  Mr  C Priestley 

It  Jhlt  *ec}lont  is  based  on  discussion  with  the  Chief  Executive  of  Tyne  and 
Wear»  Vlr  3 J Gardner,  on  3 June  1983,  following  a letter  from  him  dated  21  May: 
on  papers  supplied  by  him;  on  a short  informal  talk  with  the  Chief  Executive  of 
Newcastle,  Mr  C J Davies,  on  24  March  1983;  on  a letter  from  the  Leader  of 
Newcastle  Council,  Cllr  J H Beecham,  dated  10  May  1983;  and  on  discussion  with 
Mr  Davies  on  3 June  1983. 

RELEVANT  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  POLICIES  OF  THE  TWO  AUTHORITIES 

2.  On  their  establishment  in  1973,  the  Metropolitan  County  of  Tyne  and  Wear 
agreed  with  its  five  District  Councils  including  the  City  of  Newcastle  District 
Council  ihat  there  should  be  a broad  division  of  responsibility  between  them  for 
arts,  leisure  and  recreation  under  which  the  County  Council  (CC)  took  on  a virtually 
total  responsibility  for  arts  (as  to  both  grants  and  institutions,  including  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Newcastle,  and  the  Empire  Theatre,  Sunderland)  while  the  Districts  took  on 
responsibility  for  recreational  spaces,  eg  parks,  swimming  pools  and  stadia.  The 
division  is  not  absolute,  in  the  sense  that  Newcastle,  like  Sunderland,  also  supports 
an  arts  centre  and  a festival. 

3.  The  RSC  began  _ an  experimental,  week  season  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 

Newcastle,  in  March-April  197 7 . The  origins  of  this  within  the  artistic  policy  of  the 
RSC  are  described  in  Section  3.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  RSC  has  recently 

completed  its  7th  and  "most  successful"  season  (Mr  Gardner),  now  extended  to 
seven  weeks. 

4.  The  Theatre  Royal,  Newcastle,  is  owned  by  the  City  of  Newcastle  but  is 

leased  to  a Trust,  whose  secretary  is  Mr  Gardner.  The  CC  has  funded  the  Trust 

since  1974;  funding  is  on  a deficit  basis;  the  overall  deficit  expected  in  the  current 

financial  year  is  £0.25  million.  The  CC  joins  with  the  Arts  Council  to  fund  the  RSC 
visit,  by  providing  a guarantee  against  loss,  against  a budget  agreed  with  the  RSC. 
Income  and  expenditure  for  the  visit  in  1982  season  were  as  follows,  there  being  a 
deficit  of  £172  against  an  estimated  expenditure  of  £438,325: 


Item 

Expenditure 

£ 

Item 

Income 

£ 

Salaries 

185,310 

Theatre  Royal 
box  office 

196,000 

Travel  and 
subsistence 

117,675 

Gulbenkian  box 
office 

33,325 

Publicity 

20,835 

Arts  Council 

160,000 

Production  and 
running  costs 

113,770 

Tyne  and  Wear  CC 

49,000 

Royalties 

905 

- 

- 

TOTALS 

438,495 

438,325 
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5.  The  RSC's  policy  aims,  against  which  its  visit  takes  place,  are  as  follows: 

(1)  To  provide  a provincial  touring  base  for  the  RSC,  well  out  of  range  of 
normal  daily  travel  to  Stratford  or  London,  which  would  enable  people  from 
the  surrounding  region  to  see  the  RSC  perform  in  conditions  as  nearly 
equivalent  as  possible  to  those  at  Stratford,  unlike  the  previous  system  of 
weekly  visits  on  tour. 

(2)  To  establish  a special  relationship  between  the  RSC  and  the  people  of 
the  City  and  region  so  as  to  build  up  audiences  and  heighten  appreciation  of 
first  class  drama. 

(3)  To  work  in  the  community  at  schools  and  colieges  so  as  to  quicken 
interest  in  drama,  English  literature  and  the  theatre. 

6.  The  wider  policy  aims  of  the  authorities,  into  which  the  above  fit  and 
against  which  they  must  be  viewed,  may  be  described  thus; 

(1)  To  widen  the  opportunities  available  to  residents  of  the  two  local 
authority  areas  and  more  generally  in  the  North  East.  Newcastle  City 
considers  the  work  of  the  RSC,  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  and  of 
similar  companies,  including  the  Scottish  Opera,  Opera  North  and  the  London 
Festival  Ballet,  as  the  essential  framework  of  programming  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  not  only  for  the  established  citizenry  of  Newcastle,  but  also  for 
upwards  of  17,000  students  at  the  University  and  the  Polytechnic. 

(2)  To  increase  the  attractions  of  Newcastle  and  Tyne  and  Wear  as  places 
in  which  to  live,  work  and  set  up  new  businesses.  Both  the  authorities  regard 
this  as  very  important.  Mr  Gardner  said  that  in  his  conversations  with  the 
senior  management  of  companies  at  home  and  abroad,  references  are  often 
made  to  co-operation  between  the  RSC  and  the  CC  which  he  regards  as  a 
"positive  plus  factor  in  attracting  internal  investment  into  the  region"  (letter 
of  21  May). 

(3)  To  create  the  conditions  in  which  good  theatre  can  flourish.  The  CC 
area  enjoys  a good  communications  network  connecting  it  with  other  parts  of 
the  country.  At  the  local  level,  the  CC's  integrated  transport  policy  and  the 
simplified  fares  system  are  described  by  Mr  Gardner  as  helping  to  attract 
theatre  patrons,  while  the  5p  flat  fare  for  children  is  believed  to  make  a 
real  contribution  to  a family's  ability  to  visit  the  theatre,  given  that  only 
44%  of  the  County's  population  own  cars. 

(4)  To  encourage,  through  the  CC's  membership  of  the  managing  body  of 
trustees  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  the  maintenance  of  reasonable  seat  prices  for 
RSC  productions,  so  that  as  wide  a cross-section  of  the  population  as 
possible  can  see  performances.  (Seat  prices  for  the  1983  season  were  held  at 
1982  levels,  ranging  from  £1.50  to  £7  for  performances  at  the  Theatre  Royal 
and  £3  to  £4  at  the  Gulbenkian  Studio.) 

ASSESSMENT 

7.  The  two  authorities  concur  in  an  assessment  of  the  work  of  the  SWRB  and 
the  RSC  which  is  favourable  to  both.  This  is  best  conveyed  in  the  words  used  by  the 
authorities: 

(1)  The  SWRB  played  to  96%  capacity  during  their  April  visit  1983,  when 
they  gave  six  performances  of  SWAN  LAKE  and  two  performances  of  a triple 
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C“tSin!  LE~!  SYLPHIDES,  a new  ballet  by  Mr  3 Burrows  and  5 
1 ANGOS  (H  Van  Manen).  Cllr  Beecham  describes  the  SWRB  as  having  "a 
particular  appeal  for  children'*  and  as  producing  "information  packs  for 
organised  school  parties.  Their  one  week  visit  is  a red  letter  occasion  for  a 

great  many  girls  and  their  mums  because  of  the  very  strong  interest  in 
ballet  in  this  area". 


<2l  . C1i.r  , Beecham  observes  that  the  annual  RSC  visits  have  been 
outstandingly  successful  on  each  of  the  counts  noted  in  paragraph  5 above. 

Audience  figures  have  been  even  higher  than  anticipated;  audience 
appreciation  - in  the  opinion  of  many  leading  members  of  the  company  - has 

Am  u/nenu-m°re  aPParent  and  discerning  than  at  Stratford  or  the 
Aid  wych/ Barbican.  Patrons  have  consistently  travelled  from  a wide  area 
including  Cumbria,  Cleveland  and  North  Yorkshire  and  from  as  far  as 
Edinburgh  and  Hull.  Members  of  the  company  have  worked  tirelessly  every 
year  m their  own  leisure  time,  in  visits  to  schools  in  many  parts  of 
Tyneside,  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  to  the  universities  and 
polytechnics.  In  an  area  of  relatively  low  educational  attainment  my 
colleagues  and  I consider  these  visits  to  schools  and  the  school  party  visits 
to  the  Theatre  to  be  of  particular  importance.  In  addition  to  their  main 
theatre  productions  the  company  also  bring  their  full  repertoire  of  studio 
productions  and  offer  many  "fringe"  performances  - which  again  widens  the 
range  of  interest  for  the  local  community." 

Similarly,  on  behalf  of  the  CC.  Mr  Gardner  observes  that,  "Not  only  have 
the  productions  and  performances  at  the  Theatre  Royal  been  of  the  highest 
professional  standards  normally  associated  with  the  company,  but  we  have 
been  pleased  with  their  smaller  scale  work  at  the  Gulbenkian  Studio.  They 
have  demonstrated  a willingness  to  share  their  special  qualities  with  the 
people  of  the  County  through  workshops,  demonstrations  and  school  visits 
which  have  always  been  enthusiastically  received". 

Mr  Davies  added  that  the  RSC  has  an  "amazing  corporate  vitality"  (discussion 
on  3 June).  This  may  have  flagged  a bit  by  the  time  the  company  gets  to 
Newcastle,  but  is  very  quickly  renewed,  so  positive  is  the  response  of 
audience  and  company  to  each  other. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  FUTURE 


8.  I discussed  with  the  two  chief  executives  the  questions  of  the  future  scale  of 
national  company  work  in  Tyne  and  Wear,  with  particular  reference  to  the  RSC,  and 
of  possible  small-scale  touring  in  the  region,  again  with  particular  reference  to  the 

£v.  J ■ 


Scale  of  national  company  work 

N™,™Uy’  neither  authority  would  like  to  see  any  diminution  of  the  scale  of 
RSC  or  SWRB  work  in  Newcastle.  The  RSC  visit  of  seven  weeks  is  regarded  as  just 
right.  A shorter  visit  would  not  meet  the  demand  which  experience  has  shown  exists 
but  a longer  visit  - apart  from  being  more  difficult  for  the  Company  (see  Section  3) 
- might  be  somewhat  less  effective  at  the  box  office:  whereas  it  it  highly 
satisfactory  all  round  to  have  a seven-week  season  attracting  an  overall  attendance 
in  1983  at  the  Theatre  Royal  of  101.3%  of  capacity  and  of  99.8%  of  capacity  at  the 
Gulbenkian  Studio. 
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SECTION  3,  ANNEX  4 

ARTS  COUNCIL  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN:  REGIONAL  ASSESSMENT 
Report  by  Mr  C Priestley 


1*  . rhJS  section  is  based  on  discussions  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Regional 
Advisory  Committee,  Mr  John  Last,  in  London  on  13  dune  and  with  Mr  David 
Pratley,  the  Regional  Director,  in  London  on  17  June  1983. 


3^5?TNmIL,S  EXISTING  declared  policies  particularly 
rHE  EMPHASIS  WHICH  IT  PLACES  ON  FULL-TIME  PROFESSIONAL  WORK 


2*  .A  change  of  policy  is  now  in  course  of  being  worked  out  by  the  ACGB, 
partly  m response  to  the  recent  Hoggart  report  on  opera  and  dance.  Formerly,  the 
practice  had  been  to  encourage  the  national  companies  to  take  their  work  to 
regional  centres,  not  least  in  the  recognition  that  the  provinces  should  have  on  their 
doorstep  the  product  of  the  companies  which  they  subsidised  as  taxpayers.  More 
recently  the  serious  financial  problems  associated  with  such  visits  have  been 
recognised  and  also  the  possibility  that  spending  money  in  this  way  might  not 
represent  the  best  value  for  the  money  available.  For  example,  Mr  Last  was  not  now 
convinced  that  it  was  a sensible  use  of  resources  to  invest  large  sums  in  taking  the 
R°yai  anchester;  it  might  be  better  to  spend  that  money  on  building  up 

the  regional  companies,  particularly  Opera  North  (see  below). 


Royal  Shakespeare  Company 

East  had  no  criticism  of  the  RSC  which  he  regards  as  very  good 
artistically,  administratively  and  regionally;  he  endorses  the  "six-point"  pattern  of 
RSC  activity,  ie  a main  stage  and  a small  stage  in  each  of  Stratford  and  London, 
the  seven-week  Newcastle  visit  and  the  small-scale  tour,  as  between  them  covering 
the  needs  of  London  and  the  regions. 

It  is  clear  that  the  RSC  cannot  tour  in  the  conventional  sense.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  the  RSC  and  the  ACGB  had  hit  on  the  idea  of  a visit  to  Newcastle 
as  establishing  "another  Stratford"  in  a relatively  remote  region.  The  visit  had 
proved  enormously  successful. 


3.  The  ACGB  representatives  hope  that  the  RSC  small-scale  tour  will  now  be  a 
regular  feature  of  its  operations.  The  gap  in  provision  in  recent  years  has  not  been 
due  to  lack  of  either  RSC  will  or  ACGB  money  but  to  the  lack  of  a director.  The 
ACGB  regards  the  small-scale  tour  as  important  since  it  is  the  only  part  of  the 
Council's  provision  which  takes  national  company  drama  work  into  local  venues. 
Although  the  tour  does  not  necessarily  draw  in  a new  audience,  because  people  come 
out  from  towns  and  cities  to  see  the  productions,  the  tour  is  artistically  successful. 
The  1983  tour  is  relatively  expensive,  costing  the  ACGB  £0.2  million.  This  is 
because  in  order  to  achieve  reasonably  stable  working  conditions  the  RSC  takes  its 
own  travelling  auditorium  on  tour  and  because  it  does  the  tour  its  own  way,  ie  it 
takes  a larger  company  and  has  more  back-up  than  a straight  touring  company 
would.  But  Mr  Pratley  accepts  that  "if  you  are  buying  the  RSC  that's  what  you  are 
buying  - and  to  a degree  the  same  is  true  of  the  National  Theatre".  Moreover,  the 
room  for  manoeuvre  on  cost  is  relatively  small,  for  example  technical  crewing, 
management,  marketing  and  promotion;  there  is  very  little  room  for  manoeuvre  in 
casting.  Generally  speaking,  the  ACGB  has  confidence  in  the  arrangements  for  the 
small-scale  visit.  Mr  Pratley  regards  the  RSC  staff  with  whom  he  deals,  notably 
Mr  Brierley  and  Mr  Wilkinson,  as  very  direct  and  competent:  the  Company  will  not 
compromise  the  way  it  works  but  its  staff  will  always  sit  down  and  work  at  a 
problem  with  the  ACGB. 
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6.  The  demand  for  small-scale  touring  is  2j  times  the  supply.  The  ACGB  hopes 
that  other  major  companies,  for  example  the  Royal  Exchange  Theatre,  Manchester, 
will  join  the  RSC  in  the  field.  Small-scale  touring  is  expensive  if  it  is  to  go  to 
areas  remote  from  theatre  provision  and  the  ACGB  would  like  to  see  the  financial 
responsibility  rather  more  shared  with  the  local  authorities  than  it  is  at  present. 

7.  I invited  Mr  Pratley  to  let  me  have  an  assessment  of  the  RSC's  budget  for 
the  small-scale  tour,  1983.  This  is  contained  in  Section  3. 

Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet^ ) 

8.  Whereas  Mr  Pratley  deals  with  the  financing  of  the  RSC  and  Royal  Opera 
tour  (see  below),  he  has  no  financial  function  with  regard  to  the  SWRB  for  historical 
reasons  within  ACGB.  Instead  he  deals  with  the  co-ordination  of  the  tour.  If  one 
outcome  of  the  scrutiny  were  separate  budgets  within  ROH  for  opera  and  dance, 
Mr  Pratley  believes  that  a sensible  consequence  would  be  making  his  directorate 
responsible  for  the  financial  aspects  of  the  SWRB's  regional  work. 

9.  The  SWRB  is  going  through  an  astonishingly  good  period,  which  is  increasing 
the  demand  for  its  product  although  the  ROH  has  cut  three  weeks  off  its  tour  this 

year.^2) 


10.  Consequently,  the  demand  for  the  SWRB  is  beginning  to  go  up  in  the  regions, 
which  is  in  turn  making  some  smaller  theatres,  eg  Nottingham's  Theatre  Royal,  less 
convenient  for  it  than  they  were  in  the  past.  It  remains  to  be  seen  exactly  how  this 
development  will  work  out.  The  SWRB  tours  in  a conventional  sense  and  is  still  well 
capable  of  playing  one-week  stands,  over  an  intensive  period.  The  Company  has 
sought  a special  relationship  with  the  Birmingham  Hippodrome;  this  is  beginning  to 
wor^>  although  the  Company  feels  the  lack  there  is  of  really  good  rehearsal 
facilities;  in  time  however,  Birmingham  could  be  a second  home  for  the  SWRB. 

Royal  Opera  Company 

11.  The  visit  to  Manchester  derives  from  a proposal  similar  to  that  which 
resulted  in  the  RSC's  seven-week  visit  to  Newcastle.  The  proposition  had  been  that 
the.  R?  should  visit  Manchester  every  second  or  third  year  and  the  Palace  Theatre 
facilities  there  were  provided  quite  specifically  and  exclusively  for  the  RO.  At  the 
first  visit,  in  1981,  Manchester  people  had  felt  that  they  were  getting  something  in 
the  second  rather  than  the  first  division  while  the  difficulties  that  had  preceded  the 
decision  to  go  to  Manchester  again  in  1983  raised  the  question  whether  it  is  really 
feasible  for  the  RO  to  transfer  itself  to  another  location. 

12.  The  ACGB  is  now  rethinking  its  policy  towards  the  Manchester  visit  as 
indeed  are  the  local  authorities  themselves  (see  covering  report).  There  have  been 
important  changes  since  the  original  decision  was  taken  in  the  1970s.  Then,  Opera 
North  (ON)  was  hardly  in  existence.  Now  its  identity  and  loyalty  to  it  are 
developing,  together  with  the  thought  that  it  would  be  a more  cost-effective  use  of 


(1)The  General  D,irector>  ROH>  observes  that  the  Royal  Ballet  tours  more  than  the 
Royal  Opera  but  less  than  the  SWRB,  but  is  not  mentioned  in  the  assessment. 

?iTohn,  Gene,ral  uDirector-  ROH  observes  that  Covent  Garden  struck  out  four  weeks  of 
oW  RB  s work  this  year  but  two  of  these  weeks  were  unworkable  anyway  for  artistic 
reasons.  In  the  event,  the  ROH  ended  up  with  194  performances  for  1983/84  which 
with  the  two  cancelled  weeks,  would  have  brought  the  total  uP  close  to the  a™ 

fast  season a*  194  is"  nnt^  ^ SK|R&f  d‘d  a"  "excessive  comber  of  235  performances 
laot  season,  194  is  not  unreasonable  for  next  season". 
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ACGB  money  to  provide  through  it  a good,  local  service  rather  than  spending  large 

sums  ta,  Jng  '"r,e  RO  to  Manchester.  Whereas  taking  "London"  to  Manchester 

seemed  the  only  possible  solution  a few  years  ago,  now  ON  could  become  a real 
repertory  company  for  the  North;  although  it  would  need  more  money  for  singers 

of  taking  PfteUCR00nt’  nMtheh  $Um  ^°Uld  be  V6ry  substantial  compared  with  the  cost 
°r  takinS  lhe  to  Manchester.  One  pattern  of  activity  which  might  result  from 

vear  "Three  ST*  ^ Ma"CheSter  would  have' four  oPe™g  seasons  in the 

and  Glyndebourne  g‘V6n  * °"e  by  a visitin§  comPany.  including  the  RO 

the  haS+n°  fire,Ct  kno™ledZe  of  the  budgets  submitted  with  regard  to 

1981  and  1983  visits.  As  far  as  his  directorate  is  concerned,  the  main  issue  has 
been  how  to  translate  into  practical  effect  the  policy  decisions.  Moreover,  the  ACGB 
does  not  make  a strict  distinction,  which  applies  similarly  from  company  to 
ltny>  !St  veei  home  and^  touring  costs;  costs  may  be  allocated  differently  from 

North  h.rth  WwhimK  F°r  exampJe>  the  "regional"  budget  covers  Opera 

hk  t+G  ^elsh,  Natlon^  Opera  is  divided  between  the  Welsh  Arts  Council  and 

K Had+  ft0rat.e;  for  dance»  regional  directorate  has  only  a nominal  amount,  the 
budget  Jor  touring  being  handled  by  the  Dance  Department.  This  diffusion  of 

drarna$lblllty  makSS  Xt  dlfflcult  to  compare  costs  as  between  opera,  dance  and 

™ Mr  !ratleI  HaS  ,n°  °P,ini0n  whether  the  R°yal  Opera  Company  could  take  out 
the  road  anything  less  than  its  "Manchester"  complement.  But  it  is  clear  that 
even  relatively  small  outreach"  of  this  kind  would  be  expensive.  If  the  RO  operated 
on  y m London,  however,  both  he  and  Mr  Last  thought  that  it  would  do  well  to  put 

LiLl  fir,  int°  promotion  aimed  at  attracting  regional  audiences  to  the  Capital: 
rail-ticket-hotei  packages  should  be  possible;  and  the  fact  that  ROH  was  making  an 
eltort  of  this  kind  woulu  go  down  well  in  the  regions,  particularly  the  North. 
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SECTION  3,  ANNEX  5 
EXTRA  COSTS  OF  UK  TOURING 

Report  by  Mr  David  Clegg,  ME2  Division,  Management  and  Personnel  Office 
GENERAL 


L • mLhteiRSCtha!  a long  hi^ory  of  touring-  The  Company  regard  it  as  one  of 
their  most  important  services.  The  practical  difficulties  and  cost  of  touring  a large 

sw?a«tl  ,Tl  ?!  WdSIe  ‘n.herent  moving  large  productions  from  town  to  town  for 
short  stays  led  to  a decision  to  abandon  this  form  of  touring  in  favour  of  playing  an 

extended  season  at  Newcastle.  The  first  season  was  in  1976  since  when  it  has 

ArS,  ? SU?CeSjfal  annua!  event-  To  fulfu  the  touring  requirement 
elsewhere  the  RSC  later  decided  to  experiment  with  small-scale  tours  to  locations 

°rdtmarlly, had  noMaccess  t0  quality  theatre.  This  received  the  support  of  the 
ACGB  and  the  first  small-scale  tour  took  place  in  1978.  F 

THE  NEWCASTLE  SEASON 


. Tiie  Newcastle  season  is  costed  and  funded  entirely  separately  from  the 
mainstream  RSC  operations.  Ail  costs  are  met  from  box  office  receipts,  grants  from 
Tyne  and  ^ear  County  Council  and  limited  guarantees  from  ACGB.  The  pattern  of 
costs  and  grants  in  recent  years  is  as  follows: 


1978/79 

£ 

Total 

cost 

255,731 

Earned  income 

123,417 

ACGB 

guarantee 

83,806 

Other 

grants 

48,508 

No  of 

weeks 

7 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

£ 

£ 

£ 

291,868 

349,674 

438,497 

136,061 

177,384 

229,325 

105,000 

121,790 

160,000 

50,000 

50,500 

49,000 

6 6 7 


% increase 

1982/83 

1978/79- 

£ 

1982/83 

405,076 

58 

192,872 

56 

158,204 

89 

54,000 

11 

6 


3.  Earned  income  consistently  covers  about  one  half  of  costs  (1982/83  = 47.6%); 
the  subsidy  per  seat  has  increased  from  £2.10  in  1978  to  £2.95  in  1982.  The  Income 
and  Expenditure  Account  for  the  1982  Newcastle  season  (copy  attached  at 
Appendix  A)  shows  that  most  costs  result  from  payments  for  wages  and  salaries  (42 
%,  of  which  15.6%  relates  to  overtime  working),  subsistence  payments  (24%)  and 
production  costs  (14.5%). 


4.  The  timing  of  the  review  meant  that  i myself  was  not  able  to  experience 
the  season  in  operation.  From  my  limited  enquiries  I did  not  find  any  obvious  areas 
of  unnecessary  expenditure  and  I am  unable  to  suggest  how  significant  economies 
could  be  made.  Four  or  five  productions  are  normally  performed  at  both  the  Theatre 
Royal  and  Gulbenkian  Studio.  Reducing  the  number  of  productions  would  have  only  a 
marginal  effect  on  overall  costs  at  the  expense  of  box  office  takings. 

5.  The  main  extra  costs  attributable  directly  to  the  Newcastle  tour  which  would 
not  be  incurred  by  operating  from  Stratford  are  subsistence,  transport  and  travel. 
These  costs  totalled  £133,476  for  the  1982  season  and  accounted  for  30%  of  costs. 

6.  Subsistence  allowances  (1982,  £105,193)  form  the  main  additional  cost.  These 
are  paid  under  an  agreement  with  the  British  Actors'  Equity  Association  and  are  an 
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inescapable  element  of  touring  costs.  Only  by  touring  a smaller  company  could  any 
significant  reduction  be  made.  The  Tour  Manager  has  achieved  some  small  economies 
by  arranging  for  members  of  the  company  who  are  not  required  for  three  days  or 
more  during  the  Newcastle  season  to  travel  home  where  this  is  practicable  and 
cheaper  than  paying  subsistence.  The  subsistence  rate  is  revised  quarterly  in  line 
with  movements  in  the  Retail  Price  Index  (RPI)  and  currently  stands  at  £20.90  per 
day.  This  is  intended  to  cover  accommodation,  food  and  all  incidental  expenses. 
Typical  bed  and  breakfast  costs  range  from  about  £10  to  £15  per  night  for  a small 
licensed  guest  house  or  £15  to  £20  for  middle  range  hotels.  The  rate  is  generally 
regarded  as  adequate  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  excessive. 

7.  Travel  and  transport  costs  are  dealt  with  in  a separate  report.  For  the  1982 
season  travel  costs  amounted  to  £12,484  (2.8%  of  total  costs)  and  transport 
accounted  for  a further  £15,899  (3.6%).  I identified  some  scope  for  economies 
particularly  in  travel  costs. 

8.  The  Newcastle  season  serves  many  purposes.  In  addition  to  performances  at 

the  two  theatres  (about  90  for  a six-week  tour)  much  extra-mural  and  educational 
work  is  undertaken.  Close  links  have  been  built  up  with  the  North  East  for  which 
there  is  evident  appreciation  both  in  the  willingness  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear  County 
Council  to  make  a substantial  contribution  to  costs,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
audiences;  the  1982/83  tour  achieved  101%  audiences.  The  season  is  also  said  to 

invigorate  the  whole  company  and  improve  morale.  It  is  logistically  useful  in  that  it 
frees  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre  for  visiting  companies  and  probably  obviates  the 
need  for  an  additional  production  at  Stratford. 

SMALL-SCALE  TOURS 

9.  The  RSC  policy  for  regional  tours  is  to  take  a small  but  highly  professional 

company  to  audiences  which  normally  have  no  access  to  high  quality  repertory 
theatre.  This  means  touring  small  towns  and  performing  in  sports  centres,  schools 
and  social  clubs  from  Redruth  to  Barrow.  Itineraries  for  1980  and  1983  are  at 

Appendix  B.  In  addition  to  the  two  main  productions  a number  of  lunch-time  shows 
and  discussions  will  also  take  place,  lours  are  usually  for  14  to  16  weeks  during 

which  time  over  20  venues  are  played  with  three  days  to  a full  week  at  each;  a 

total  of  eight  performances  are  scheduled  for  most  weeks. 

10.  Difficulties  encountered  with  the  variable  stage  sizes  and  seating 
arc  angements  on  the  first  small-scale  tour  in  1978/79  led  to  a decision  to  tour  with 
a purpose-built  auditorium  providing  approximately  460  seats.  Although  this  required 
the  use  of  a second  van  for  tour  transport,  it  has  greatly  facilitated  the 
arrangements  for  setting  up  at  each  venue  and  enables  a standard  performance  to  be 
given.  The  auditorium  stage  area  is  compatible  with  that  of  The  Other  Place  and 
The  Pit  and  enables  productions  to  be  carried  over  to  both  studio  theatres  at  the 
end  of  a tour. 

11.  With  the  exception  of  the  EDUCATING  RITA  tour  which  required  only  two 
actors  and  two  understudies,  the  usual  touring  company  comprises  16  actors  who  are 
usually  members  of  previous  RSC  companies  or  actors  who  remain  with  the  RSC 
after  completion  of  the  tour.  The  company  also  includes  two  musicians  and  12  others 
including  the  Tour  Manager  and  all  stage,  wardrobe  and  electrical  staff.  Up  to  ten 
casual  staff  are  engaged  locally  at  each  venue  to  assist  with  the  "get-in"  and  "get- 
out". 

12.  Regional  tours  are  costed  and  funded  entirely  separately  from  other  RSC 
operations  with  all  costs  being  met  from  share  of  box  office  receipts,  local  authority 
grants,  sponsorship  and  a balancing  figure  from  the  ACGB  as  a limited  guarantee 
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several  larger  theatres  J.ln®  e ^mal1  production  of  proved  commercial  success  to 
(EDUCATING  RTTAf  a addlt/on  *°  the  smaller  touring  venues.  The  tour 

guarantee  to  bf hande^baeck^nStarcPt  °Ver  £2°’°00  e°aba°8  the  £<f°’°00  ACGB 


13. 


The  costs  of  regional  touring  since  1978/79  have  been: 


1978/79  1979/80 

£ £ 


Total  costs 
Box  office 
Sponsorship 
ACGB 
Surplus/ 
(Loss) 


170,136 

79,630 

12,000 

78,486 

Nil* 


249,383 

108,080 

23,000 

112,000** 

(4,303)** 


1980/81 

£ 

323,234 

177,300 

40,000 

105,934 

Nil* 


1981/82  1982/83  1983/84 

£ £ £ 


257,663 

276,220 

1,608 

20,165 


460.500 

173.500 
90,000 

197,000 


% increase 
1978/79- 
1983/84 

170 

118 

650 

151 


Stratfordnlsmalitsrair'TCaStle  563500  which  is  undertake"  by  the  company  from 

time  that  St£  ford andTh/h  °Ut  by  30  additional  company  at  the  same 

e aora  and  the  Barbican  are  operating.  In  that  resn^rt  thprcfn,,.  _n 

costs  can  be  regarded  as  additional.  8 respect,  therefore,  all 

iqit  f?rathe  last  tyP‘caJ  regional  tour  (1980)  and  the  provisional  budget  for 

£137  000  overa  moaL^Pend‘CeS  C 3nd  The  bud&et  for  is  an  increase  of 
performLic^  (112) the 1™?°  lnCreaf  of  42%‘  As  the  1983  tour  will  have  ten  fewer 
to  £M12.  U2  h Per  performance  shows  an  increase  of  55%  - from  £2,649 

16.  As  with  the  Newcastle  season  the  cost  of  salaries  and  waees  is  the 
‘tern  of  expenditure,  accounting  for  45%  (£206,986)  of  the  1983  budget  with 
subsistence  payments  (£78,275)  accounting  for  a further  17%  of  total  costs’  nn!£ 
subsistence  rates  and  salaries/wages  are  dependent  upon  union  agreements  and  costs 
could  only  be  reduced  by  restricting  the  size  of  the  company  or  fength  ofthe  tour  I 

strictly"  reoui'rlto'”  A Ith  ^ the  ^ °f  the  COmpany  toured8  is  more  than  is 

5 "5 tly  requlred-  Although  shortening  a tour  would  reduce  some  costs,  other  overheads 

increase  "°‘  * redUCed  3°d  the  effeCt  Would  be  t0 

tly’  k The  add* tional  costs  of  transport  and  personal  travel  (£28,500  and  £16  250) 

senn^tli  aCC0Un  3 further  9'7%  of  the  1983  budSet-  These  aspects  are  covered 
P y m my  report  on  transport  and  travel  arrangements  (Section  14)» 


*Not  all  ACGB  guarantee  required 

by^the  ACgT'  °*  P°rtabi6  auditorium-  Tha  loss  was  subsequently  made  good 

4 ACGB  guarar>tee  £40,000  returned  to  ACGB,  not  required  (EDUCATING  RITA  tour) 
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IS.  The  publicity  cost  for  RSC  as  a whole  amounted'  to  4.6%  of  total  costs  in  the 
1981/82  financial  year.  Compared  with  this  and  the  publicity  costs  of  the  Newcastle 
season,  which  are  not  out-of-the-ordinary  (4.75%  of  total  costs  in  1982),  the  large 
number  of  wenues  covered  on  a small-scale  tour  necessitates  proportionately  a much 
higher  expenditure.  The  cost  of  publicity  for  the  1980  tour  was  £21,952.  This  was 
6.8%  of  total  costs  and  absorbed  12.4%  of  box  office  performance  fees.  Even  so,  the 
company  found  the  publicity  arrangements  less  than;  ideal  and  their  resources 
overstretched.  Whereas  the  larger  regional  theatres  have  publicity  facilities,  there  is 
none  at  the  typical  tour  venue  and  the  catchment  areas  tend  to  be  large  and  thinly 
populated. 

19,  As  a result  the  RSC  have  to  take  on  the  publicity  arrangements  in  their 
entirety.  For  the  1983  season  this  includes  the  production  of  23  separate  leaflets  each 
with  a run  of  20,000  copies.  It  has  therefore  been  decided  to  employ  a separate 
publicist.  This  has  contributed  to  an  increased  budget  of  £47,810,  10.4%  of  total 
costs,,  This  accounts  for  27.6%  of  performance  fees  which  in  turn  reflects  the  lower 
potential  for  earning  on  small-scale  tours  because  of  the  smaller  audiences  which  can 
be  accommodated  and  the  lower  seat  prices  which  can  be  commanded  (£3.50-£4.Q0 
compared  with  a top  price  of  £12.50  at  Stratford,  £9.50  at  the  Barbican  and  £7.00  at 
Newcastle).  Performance  fees  have  increased  from  £1,250  in  1980 -to . £1,500  for  1983 
(an  increase  of  20%).  Compared  with  the  actual  average  performance  receipts  for  the 
1980  tour  which  were  boosted  to  £1,452  mainly  as  a result  of  performances  at  the 
Edinburgh  Festival,  the  average  budgeted  receipts  for  1983  show  an  increase  of  only 
7%.  I was  told  that  higher  performance  fees  could  not  be  demanded  because  of  the 
effects  of  the?  recession  and  the  small  towns  in  which  the  company  performs.  Whilst 
this  highlights  what  appears  to  be  a disproportionately  high  publicity  budget  and  one 
which  .deserves  the  further  critical  examination  being  given  to  it  by  the  Financial 
Controller,  it  has  to  be  recognised  that  publicity  arrangements  for  these  tours  will 
always  be  inherently  higher  in  proportion  than  for  a non-touring  company,  and  high  in 
relation  to  earning  capacity. 

20,  The  production  costs  total  of  £155,000  for  the  1983  budget  shown  at  Appendix 
0 is  not  comparable  with  the  production  cost  figure  of  £39,454  for  1980  shown  in 
Appendix  C*.  This  is  because  a different  nomenclature  for  allocating  costs  has  been 
used.  The  total  cost  of  rehearsal  expenses  and  physical  productions  (£51,800)  on  the 
1983  budget  is  directly  comparable  with  -the  £39,454.  Although  the  need  to  construct 
sets  to  be  per  cable  but  durable  can  be  a factor  in  increasing  costs,  productions  have 
to  be  kept  small  and  straightforward.  I his  helps  keep  costs  down  and  comparable  to 
those  of  The  Pit  or  The  Other  Place.  Generally  the  Stratford  workshops  will  be  used 
where  possible  for  refurbishing  the  auditorium  and  stage  and  constructing  scenery. 
Costumes  may  be  made  in-house  but  additional  staff  are  recruited  because,  I 
understand,  the  normal  RSC  facilities  are  fully  stretched, 

21,  There  are  a number  of  miscellaneous  additional  costs  which  relate  solely  to 
touring.  Advance  planning  visits  to  all  venues  account  for  probably  a total  of  two 
months  effort  by  two  senior  company  members.  For  the  1983  tour  these  visits  will 
cost  in  the  region  of  £6,000  including  the  costs  of  subsistence  and  travel.  The 
absence  of  adequate  power  supplies  and  lighting  facilities  at  most  venues  necessitates 


*ThlfC  observes  that  the  19S0  and  1983  figures  are  comparable.  Production  costs 
m 1983,  as  shown  m Appendix  D,  are  £60,200,  ie: 


Rehearsal  expenses 
Fees 

Physical  production 


£5,000 

£8,400 

£46,800 


£60,200 


Those  in  1980  were  £39,454 
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hire  °f  equipment;  and  the  extra  wear  and  tear  on  sets  and  the  requirement  to  re- 
fireproof  during  the  course  of  a tour  increases  production  maintenance  costs.  It  was 
also  brought  to  my  notice  that  any  accidents  to  people,  Sets  or  .equipment  etc  on 
iojtM  can  squire  urgent,  and  therefore  often  costly  solutions.  For  example  car  hire 
c larges  were  incurred  on  a previous  tour  as  a result  of  an  accident  to  a company 
member’s  car.  No  understudies  are  taken  on  a small-scale  tour  and  in  extreme  cases 
a replacement  actor  from  Stratford  may  have  to  be  flown  out  to  a distant  venue. 

. Although  I was  unable  to  obtain  first  hand  experience  of  a regional  tour  the 
picture  which  has  emerged  from  my  discussions  is  of  real  concern  to  keep  costs  down 
ami  to  g ve  value  for  money.  I did  not  become  aware  of  any  indications,  of 
unnecessary  or  extravagant  expenditure  and  can  see  no  scope  for:  significant 
reductions  in  Arts  Council  support  unless  additional  sponsorship  can  be  obtained.  tiiv-S 

23.  The  RSC  is  committed  to  regional  touring;  those  members,  of  RSC  to  who  in  I 
spoke  saw  it  as  most  worthwhile.  The  keenness  of  the  company  is  matched  by  that  of 
e audiences  at  each  venue.  1 he  reaction  of  towns  such  as  Workington  and  Iiiphook 
to  a tour  by  the  RSC  can  be  summed  up  in  a quotation  from  one  Civic 
Entertainment  Officer  approached  for  the  1983/84  tour:  "If  the  RSC  come  here,  it 
would  go  down  in  folklore".  c ; *,  - t ; - 
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SECTION  3,  AHNEX  5,  APPENDIX  A 


ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE  THEATRE:  NEWCASTLE  SEASON  1982 
Income  and  Expenditure  Account 


Company  salaries 
Stage  management  salaries 
Children  & chaperone 
Band  salaries 
Technical  staff 
Administrative  staff 
Overtime  working  - all  staff 
National  Insurance 


£ 

£ 

Budget  Variance 
()  — Worse  than  Budget 
£ 

83,655 

70 

9,364 

832 

2,322 

( 2,322) 

15,536 

( 460) 

20,698 

( 1,698) 

12,619 

( 339) 

28,990 

(10,990) 

12,125 

2,563 

Total  Payroll  Cost 

Travel 

Subsistence 

Freight 

Production  maintenance 
Hires 

Administrative  expenses 
Royalties  - Gulbenkian 
Publicity 

Gulbenkian  Studio  costs 
Production  costs 
Contingency 

Total  Expenditure 

Box  office  receipts: 
Theatre  Royal 
Gulbenkian 
Grants  received: 

ACGB 

Tyne  and  Wear 


Due  by: 

Tyne  and  Wear 
ACGB 

Deficit  on  season 


185,309 

(12,344) 

12,484 

358 

105,193 

8,947 

15,899 

( 399) 

6,906 

( 3,606) 

17,931 

( 931) 

6,241 

259 

907 

( 257) 

20,833 

( 33) 

3,200 

— 

63,594 

1,406 

4,483 

438,497 

( 2,117) 

196,000 

33,325 

80,000 

30,000 

339,325 

99,172 

1,945 

19,000 

80,000 

99,000 

172 

(172) 
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SECTION  3,  ANNEX  5,  APPENDIX  B 

RSC  SMALL-SCALE  TOUR  ITINERARIES 

1980  TOUR  - HENRY  IV  PART  1 AND  PART  2 


No  of 

Date  Venue  Performances 


4 

8 - 

9 

8 

Stirchley  Sports  Centre,  Telford,  Salop 

8 

11 

8 - 

14 

8 

Mansfield  Leisure  Centre,  Notts 

5 

15 

8 - 

19 

8 

Yarborough  Leisure  Centre,  Lincoln 

5 

21 

8 - 

23 

8 

Sports  Centre,  Newbiggin,  Northumberland 

4 

25 

8 - 

6 

9 

Melville  College  Gymnasium.,  Edinburgh  (Ed  Festival) 

16 

8 

9 - 

10 

9 

Town  Hall,  Middlesbrough,  Cleveland 

4 

11 

9 - 

13 

9 

The  "3  Bs"  Theatre  Bar,  Bridlington,  N Humbs 

4 

15 

9 - 

18 

9 

Colne  Valley  Leisure  Centre,  Slaithwaite,  W Yorks 

6 

19 

9 - 

23 

9 

Montgomery  Hall,  Wath  On  Dearne,  S Yorks 

5 

24 

9 - 

27 

9 

GEC  Main  Works,  Stafford 

5 

29 

9 - 

1 

10 

Civil  Hall,  Barrow-in-Furness,  Cumbria 

4 

3 

10  - 

7 

10 

The  Concourse,  West  Kirby,  Merseyside 

5 

8 

10  - 

11 

10 

Doncaster  Road  Baths  Scunthorpe,  S Humbs 

5 

13 

10  - 

15 

10 

South  Pier,  Lowestoft,  Suffolk 

4 

16 

10  - 

18 

10 

Corn  Exchange,  Ipswich,  Suffolk 

4 

20 

10  - 

23 

10 

Bohunt  Community  School,  Liphook,  Hants 

5 

24 

10  - 

28 

10 

Sherborne  School,  Dorset 

5 

29 

10  - 

1 

11 

Wellington  Sports  Centre,  Somerset 

5 

3 

11  - 

6 

11 

Exmouth  School,  Devon 

6 

7 

11  - 

11 

11 

North  Devon  College,  Barnstaple,  Devon 

5 

12 

11  - 

15 

11 

Launceston  College,  Cornwall 

5 

18 

11  - 

22 

11 

Queens  University,  Belfast,  N Ireland 

7 

1983/84  TOUR  (PROVISIONAL)  - ROMEO  AND  JULIET  AND  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S 

DREAM 

10 

10  - 

15 

10 

Lincoln 

17 

10  - 

20 

10 

Mansfield 

21 

10  - 

25 

10 

Walsall 

26 

10  - 

29 

10 

Telford 

31 

10  - 

3 

11 

Hoy land 

4 

11  - 

8 

11 

Castleford 

9 

11  - 

12 

11 

Scunthorpe 

14 

11  - 

19 

11 

Belfast 

22 

11  - 

24 

11 

Middlesbrough 

26 

11  - 

30 

11 

Workington 

1 

12  - 

3 

12 

Barr  ow- in-Furness 

5 

12  - 

8 

12 

Bridlington 

9 

12  - 

13 

12 

? (Eastern  Arts) 

14 

12  - 

17 

12 

? (Eastern  Arts) 

19 

12  - 

22 

12 

Margate 

4 

1 - 

7 

1 

84  Sherborne/Yeovil 

9 

1 - 

12 

1 

Newton  Abbott 

13 

1 - 

17 

1 

Redruth 

19 

1 - 

21 

1 

Isle  of  Wight 

23 

1 - 

25 

1 

Thatcham,  Berks 

26 

1 - 

28 

1 

Stroud 
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SECT IOW  3,  ANNEX  5,  APPENDIX  C s : 

ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE  THEATRE:  REGIONAL  TOUR  1980  Ja 

Income  and  Expenditure  '7771  : Lilt 
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Salaries:  Company  & stage  management 

Technical  w 
Administrative 
Overtime  i , L: 

NHI 


Subsistence 

Travel 

Freight 

Production  maintenance 

Administration  expenses 

Advance  visits 

Hires 

Insurance 

Publicity 

Production  costs 

Contingency 

feML  5T7K:»ia 


Income 

Box  office  receipts  (RST  share) 
Hallmark  Cards  - sponsorship 
ACGB  - received  to  date 


Balance  due  - ACGB 
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SECTION  3,  AMMEX  5,  APPENDIX  D 


ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE  THEATRE:  REGIONAL  TOUR  1983 
Provisional  Budget 


1.  Production  Costs 

1.1  Rehearsal  salaries 

18  actors 
2 DSM  ) 

2 ASM  ) 

NHI 

Holiday  pay 
10  weeks  x 

Contingency 

1.2  Rehearsal  expenses 

Rehearsal  rooms  - 8 weeks 
Fit  up  theatre  - 2 weeks 
Transport 
Sundry  expenses 


3,600 

500 

418 

303 


4,821 


2,000 

2,000 

500 

500 


1.3  Rehearsal  overtime  - allow 

1.4  Fees 


1 assistant  director  1,400 
1 designer  3,000 
1 lighting  designer  1,000 
1 composer  800 
1 fight  director  900 
1 choreographer  1,000 
Composer/fight  arranger  etc  300 


1.5  Technical  crew  for  fit  up 


2 stage  - 2 weeks  @ £380  760 

2 elecs  - 2 weeks  @ £380  760 


2 wardrobe/wigs  - 3 weeks  @ £380 
1 wardrobe  supervisor 
Casual  labour  - allow 
NHI 

Holiday  pay 

f |'  <'  V 


1,140 

1,000 

340 

408 

308 


48,210 

1,000 


5.000 

4.000 


8,400 


4,716 
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1.6  Advance  Visits/Planning 


Artistic  Director  - 29  weeks  ) 

Company  Manager  - 41  weeks  ) 28,065 

Stage  Manager  - 26  weeks  ) 

Travel  for  above  5,000  miles  1,000 

Rail  fares  - allow  250 

Subsistence  2,000 

Sundry  expenses  270 


1.7  Publicist 


Salary  - 6 weeks  960 
Travel  500 
Subsistence  500 
Sundry  expenses  300 


1.8  Physical  productions 


Seating  - refurbish  etc  500 

Hires  for  fit  up  1,000 

2 productions  including  balcony 
and  Floor  45,000 

Community  programme  300 


Contingency 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION  COSTS 
2.  Running  Costs 
2.1  Salaries 


Company  of  18  (including 
musicians)  3,600 

Stage  management  of  4 500 

Technical  of  6 1,140 

Assistant  Director  - 

Artistic  Director  ) 

Tour  Manager  ) 650 

Company  /Stage  Manager  ) 


5,890 

Overtime  - allow  300 
NHI  620 
Holiday  pay  403 


2.2  Travel 

32  persons  950 

Occasional  visits  50 


31,585 


2,260 


46,800 

3,029 


155,000 


7,213 


1,000 
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2,3 


Subsistence 


£ 


£ 


32  persons  x 7 days  x £22.50  5,040 

Occasional  visits  45 

2.4  Freight  - allow  £25,000  4 15 

2.5  Hires  - elex/ sound/props 

2.6  Production  running 

2.7  Admin  sundries 

2.8  Insurance 

2.9  Get  In/Get  Out  — casual  labour  - contra, 

paid  by  venues 

2.10  Royalties  - one  copyright  work 

2.11  Publicity 

2.11.1  Publicist  - salary  and 

expenses,  13  weeks  4,300 

2.11.2  Other  expenses  - £2,750  pw 

15  weeks  41,250 

Amortised  over  15  weeks  45,550 

2.12  Overtime  on  community  play  performances 


5,085 

1,667 

830 

200 

50 

100 


50 


3,037 

300 


19,532 

Contingency  468 

20,000 

SUMMARY 


Production  costs  155,000 
Running  costs  @ 15  x £20,000  300,000 
Holiday  week  - hires,  Ins,  etc  1,000 
Belfast  - extra  freight  3,000 
Wrap  up  costs  - allow  1,500 


TOTAL  COSTS 

REVENUE  £ 

112  performances  {§  £1,500  168,000 

Belfast  - additional  5,000 

Community  plays  500 


Sponsorship 


SUBSIDY  REQUIRED 
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460,500 

£ 


173.500 
90,000 

263.500 
197,000 
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SECTION  3f  ANNEX  6 


NEWCASTLE  EDUCATIONAL/EXTRA-MURAL  ACTIVITIES  1983 

Wednesday  23rd  February  BILLY  BISHOP  GOES  TO  WAR  - Gulbenkian 

Studio  - latenight  - directed  by  Michael  Maloney 

and  James  Gaddas  with  James  Gaddas  and  Tom 
Mannion 

Thursday  24th  February  Helen  Mirren  in  Company  at  Tyneside  Cinema  - 

Interview  about  her  theatre  and  film  work  - 
lunchtime 


Friday  12th  February 


Thursday  1st  March 


Wednesday  2nd  March 


Teesside  Polytechnic,  Middlesbrough 

Christine  Kavanagh,  Michael  Maloney  and  Ian 
Talbot  - working  rehearsal  on  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT 
NOTHING 

Houghton  School,  Sunderland 

John  Carlisle  and  Alice  Krige  - general  question 
and  answer  session 

BOND  SONGS  - Gulbenkian  Studio  - latenight  - 
poems  of  Edward  Bond  sung  by  Josette  Simon  to 
music  by  David  Shaw-Parker  with  Nigel  Garvey 
and  Julia  Vohralik 

Teesside  Polytechnic,  Middlesbrough 

Tony  Hill,  Robert  Clare  and  Stephanie  Fayerman  - 
working  rehearsal  on  MACBETH 

Bede  School,  Sunderland 

Bob  Peck  - general  question  and  answer  session 

BILLY  BISHOP  GOES  TO  WAR  - Gulbenkian 
Studio  - lunchtime  - second  performance 

REFLECTIONS  - Gulbenkian  Studio  - latenight  - 
with  Aiun  Armstrong,  John  Carlisle,  Sinead 
Cusack,  Nigel  Garvey,  Richard  Springate  and 
Ted  Watson 

Poems  by  Jasper  Rootham  selected  and  arranged 
by  Ted  Watson 

FROM  AN  ABANDONED  WORK  by 
Samuel  Beckett  with  George  Parsons  - Gulbenkian 
Studio  - lunchtime 

Walker,  Blakelaw  and  Manor  Park  Schools, 
Newcastle 

Cicely  Berry  workshop  for  students  on  HAMLET 
Newcastle  Polytechnic 

Nick  Jones,  Production  Manager  for  Newcastle 
Talk  about  his  work  as  Company,  Production  and 
Touring  Manager  with  the  RSC 
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Thursday  3rd  March 


Friday  4th  March 


Saturday  5th  March 


Monday  7th  March 


Tuesday  8th  March 


Wednesday  9th  March 


Thursday  10th  March 


BOND  SONGS  - Gulbenkian  Studio  - latenight  - 
second  performance 

Newcastle  University,  English  Department 
Derek  Jacobi  - question  and  answer  session 

CONVERSATION  SINFONIETTA  by  Jean  Tardieu 
(words)  and  Guy  Woolfenden  (music)  Gulbenkian 
Studio  - latenight  - conducted  by  Guy  Woolfenden, 
directed  by  Edward  Jewesbury  with  Christopher 
Benjamin,  Christine  Botes,  Jeffery  Dench,  Hilary 
Groves,  Edward  Jewesbury,  Angela  Kazimierczuk, 
Theresa  Lister  and  Ray  Llewellyn 

FROM  AN  ABANDONED  WORK  - Gulbenkian 
Studio  - latenight  - second  performance 

The  Bookhouse,  Newcastle 

Alice  Krige  - readings  to  young  children  aged  8-12 
years 

Newcastle  University,  School  of  Education 
Cicely  Berry  workshop  for  Dorothy  Heathcote's 
students  and  ESN  students  from  Benwell  Drama 
Centre 

Pendower  Teachers  Centre,  Newcastle 
Cicely  Berry  - workshop  for  teachers 

Gosforth  High  and  Manor  Park  Schools 
Brigid  Larmour,  Ken  Bones  and  Ian  Talbot 
working  rehearsal  on  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA 

Backworth  Drama  Centre 

Tony  Hill  - all  day  workshop  on  ANTONY  AND 
CLEOPATRA  for  students 

Alnwick  High  School 

Brigid  Larmour,  Ken  Bones  and  Josette  Simon 
working  rehearsal  on  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA 

FROM  AN  ABANDONED  WORK  - Gulbenkian 
Studio  - latenight  - third  performance 

Backworth  Drama  Centre 

Tony  Hill  - all  day  workshop  on  ANTONY  AND 
CLEOPATRA  for  students  with  Jenny  Agutter  and 
Paul  Webster 

Springfield  Comprehensive,  Jarrow 
Brigid  Larmour,  Penelope  Beaumont  and 
Michael  Maloney  - working  rehearsal  on  ANTONY 
AND  CLEOPATRA 

University  of  Durham 

Jeffery  Dench  - general  question  and  answer 
session  on  THE  TEMPEST 
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Friday  11th  March 


Tuesday  15th  March 


Wednesday  16th  March 


Thursday  17th  March 


University  of  Newcastle 

Ian  Talbot  - general  question  and  answer  session 

Walbottie  High  and  St  Cuthberts  RC  Schools 
Brigid  Larmour,  Ken  Bones  and  Christine  Kavanagh 
working  rehearsal  on  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA 

Backworth  Drama  Centre 

Tony  Hill  - all  day  workshop  on  ANTONY  AND 
CLEOPATRA  for  students 

Ferryhill  Comprehensive,  Durham 

Brigid  Larmour,  Penelope  Beaumont  and 

Michael  Maloney  - working  rehearsal  on  MACBETH 

CONVERSATION  SINFONIETTA  - Gulbenkian 
Studio  - lunchtime  - second  performance 

North  Tyneside  College  of  FE 

Brigid  Larmour,  Robert  Clare  and  dames  Gaddas 
working  rehearsal  on  MACBETH 

BOND  SONGS  - Gulbenkian  Studio  - latenight  - 
third  performance 

Backworth  Drama  Centre 

Cicely  Berry  - workshop  for  students  on 
MACBETH 

Sacred  Hearts  School,  Fenham  and  Rutherford 
School 

Brigid  Larmour,  John  Carlisle  and  Josette  Simon  - 
working  rehearsal  on  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA 

Queen  Elizabeth  High  School,  Hexham 

Derek  Jacobi  - general  question  and  answer 
session 

Central  Newcastle  High  School 

John  Carlisle  - question  and  answer  session  on 
MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING 

REFLECTIONS  - Gulbenkian  Studio  - latenight  - 
second  performance 

King  George  Comprehensive,  South  Shields 
Brigid  Larmour,  Penelope  Beaumont  and  Chris 
Hunter  - working  rehearsal  on  MACBETH 

Newcastle  University 

Jeffery  Dench  - general  question  and  answer 
session 

College  of  Arts  and  Technology 

Brigid  Larmour,  Robert  Clare  and  James  Gaddas 

working  rehearsal  on  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA 
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Friday  18th  March 


Saturday  19th  March 


Monday  21st  March 
Tuesday  22nd  March 

Tuesday  22nd  March 


Newcastle  Church  High  School 

Derek  Jacobi  - general  question  and  answer 
session 

The  Church  High  School,  Sunderland 

Tony  Hill,  John  Carlisle  and  Christine  Kavanagh 

working  rehearsal  on  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA 

Royal  Grammar  School 

Mark  Rylance  - general  question  and  answer 
session  on  THE  TEMPEST 

Dame  Allan  Boys  School 

Robert  Clare  and  James  Gaddas  - working 
rehearsal  on  MACBETH 

BOND  SONGS  at  Ashington  in  the  afternoon 

BOND  SONGS  - Guibenkian  Studio  - latenight  - 
fourth  performance 

The  Bookhouse,  Newcastle 

Ian  Talbot  - readings  to  young  children  aged  4-8 
years 

Newcastle  University,  Department  of  Adult 
Education 

One  Day  School  - three  sessions  by  Nick  Jones  - 
talk  on  his  work  as  Company,  Production  and 
Touring  Manager  with  the  RSC 

Jeffery  Dench  - talk  on  "The  Actor  and  the  Text" 
Brigid  Larmour  - talk  on  what  activities  do 
become  a man  or  woman  in  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  Theatre  also  her  work  as  Assistant 
Director  with  the  RSC 

Gateshead  Library 

Cicely  Berry  workshop  for  students 

Darlington  Sixth  Form  College 

Ian  Talbot,  James  Gaddas  and  Michael  Maloney  - 
working  rehearsal  on  OTHELLO 


FESTIVAL  at  Guibenkian  Studio 


"Speaking  Shakespeare"-  a workshop  led  by  Cicely 
Berry  to  an  audience  of  students  and  teachers 

KING  LEAR  workshop  led  by  Adrian  Noble  with 
Penny  Beaumont  to  an  audience  of  students  and 
teachers 

Mark  Rylance  and  Paul  Webster 

BOND  SONGS  - Guibenkian  Studio  - latenight  - 
fifth  performance 
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Wednesday  23rd  March 


Thursday  24th  March 


Friday  March  23th 


Saturday  March  26th 


Monday  28th  March 


"In  rehearsal"  - an  opportunity  to  see  playwright 
Peter  Flannery  working  with  directors  and  actors 
on  a new  work  SILENCE  ON  MY  RADIO  written 
for  the  Festival  for  students  and  teachers 

ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA  workshop  led  by 
Adrian  Noble  for  students  and  teachers  with 
James  Gaddas,  Sara  Kestleman  and  Paul  Webster 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING  and  ARDEN  OF 
FAVERSHAM  ~ discussion  by  Terry  Hands  for 
students  and  teachers 

DEREK  a play  by  Edward  Bond,  first  performed  in 
the  W H Smith/RSC  Youth  Festival  in  "Stratford, 
followed  by  a talk  from  Edward  Bond  and  the  cast 

SILENCE  ON  MY  RADIO  by  Peter  Flannery  with 
Katy  Behean,  Sinead  Cusack,  John  Carlisle, 
Joanna  Foster,  Michael  Gambon,  Nigel  Harrison, 
Chris  Hunter,  Michael  Maloney,  Tom  Mannion, 
Malcolm  Storry  and  Albie  Woodington 

SILENCE  ON  MY  RADIO  - second  performance  - 
morning 

DEREK  - second  performance  - lunchtime  - with 
with  Katy  Behean,  Chris  Bowen,  Michael  Maloney, 
Brenda  Peters,  Peter  Postleth waite  and  Ian  Talbot 

"Translating  Peer  Gynt"  - a talk  by  David  Rudkin 
for  an  audience  of  students  and  teachers 

DEREK  - third  performance  - latenight 

TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW  - a workshop  led  by 
Brigid  Larmour  for  members  of  START  - with 
RSC  actors  James  Gaddas,  Alice  Krige  and 
Michael  Maloney 

SILENCE  ON  MY  RADIO  - third  performance  - 
latenight 

Benwell  Drama  Centre 

Discussion  with  Drama  Advisers  on  all  aspects  of 
education  work  in  Newcastle 

Heaton,  John  Marley  and  Kenton  Schools 

Ian  Talbot,  Penelope  Beaumont  and 

Michael  Maloney  - working  rehearsal  on  HAMLET 

Monkseaton  High  School 

Ian  Talbot,  James  Gaddas  and  Michael  Maloney 
working  rehearsal  on  MACBETH 

BILLY  BISHOP  GOES  TO  WAR  - Gulbenkian 
Studio  - latenight  - third  performance 
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Tuesday  29th  March 


Wednesday  30th  March 


Thursday  31st  March 


Queen  Elizabeth  High  School,  Hexham 
Michael  Maloney,  James  Gaddas  and 
Penelope  Beaumont  - working  rehearsal  on 
ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA 

WHATEVER  GETS  YOU  THROUGH  THE  NIGHT  by 
Andrew  Kazamia  with  Robert  Clare  directed  by 
Andrew  Kazamia,  music  by  Richard  Derbyshire  - 
Gulbenkian  Studio  - latenight 

Cramlington  High  School 

Ian  Talbot,  James  Gaddas  and  Michael  Maloney 
working  rehearsal  on  THE  TEMPEST 

BILLY  BISHOP  GOES  TO  WAR  - Gulbenkian 
Studio  - latenight  - fourth  performance 

WHATEVER  GETS  YOU  THROUGH  THE  NIGHT  - 
Gulbenkian  Studio  - latenight  - second 
performance 
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SECTION  3,  ANNEX  7 
EDUCATION 


Report  by  Mrs  Bridget  Howard,  Management  and  Personnel  Office 

1.  The  Royal  Charter  of  the  Arts  Council  lays  on  it  a responsibility  "to 
increase  the  accessibility  of  the  arts  to  the  public"  and  "to  develop  and  improve  the 
knowledge,  understanding  and  practice  of  the  arts".  A contribution  to  these 
objectives  can  be  made  through  educational  activities  and  the  policy  statement 
Th&  Arts  Council  and  Education  (issued  by  the  ACGB  in  February  1983)  sets  out  the 
three  aspects  of  education  which  the  Council  believe  are  important: 

"First,  education  as  a long-term  process  involving  many  different  and 

complementary  types  of  learning,  through  which  each  person  is  helped  to 

develop  his/her  individuality  and  ability  to  operate  in,  and  relate  to  society; 

Second,  the  education  system  itself,  from  nursery  through  school  to  further, 
higher  and  continuing  education; 

Third,  with  reference  to  our  Charter,  education  is  seen  as  encompassing  a 
wide  variety  of  approaches  by  arts,  educational  and  other  organisations  and 
by  individuals,  designed  to  lead  to  general  valuing  of  the  arts  and  the  wish 
to  become  involved  in  the  arts  and  to  awareness  of  the  meaning  of 

particular  works  of  art  or  creative  acts. 

Education,  in  this  third  sense,  should  be  part  of  the  way  arts  clients  (ie 

those  receiving  subsidy  from  the  Council)  perceive  their  role  and  function." 

2.  This  annex  describes  the  ways  in  which  the  RSC  has  been  involved  in 
educational  activities,  both  formal  and  informal.  Paragraph  23  lists  some  of  the 
sponsorship  they  have  received  for  this  work. 

3.  The  RSC  has  a long  history  of  educational  and  out-reach  activities.  A recent 
development  discussed  later  in  this  chapter  has  been  the  appointment  of  an 
Education  Administrator,  Mr  Tony  Hill. 

4.  During  a typical  year  members  of  the  Company  are  involved  in  about  150 
educational  sessions  of  different  kinds,  directed  at  audiences  of  various  ages  and 
levels  of  intellectual  development.  The  following  paragraphs  indicate  the  range  of 
activities. 

5.  The  W H Smlth/RSC  Youth  Festival  at  The  Other  Place,  first  held  in 
October-November  1982,  to  be  repeated  in  1983,  is  aimed  specifically  at  young 
people  in  full  or  part-time  education.  The  1982  programme  consisted  of  new  plays, 
acting  workshops,  exhibitions,  lectures  and  debates;  it  was  divided  into  28  sessions  (a 
morning,  an  afternoon  or  an  evening)  each  of  which  included  a mix  of  events.  Major 
talents  taking  part  included  distinguished  playwrights,  actors,  directors  and  scholars. 
The  RSC's  new  Education  Administrator  is  planning  changes  for  1983  Festival;  there 
is  a new  commitment  to  involve  the  audience  practically,  both  through  a range  of 
workshops  with  members  of  the  company  and  by  inviting  two  Youth  Theatre  groups 
to  perform.  New  writing  will  play  a major  part  in  the  Festival  and  participation 
from  unpublished  young  writers  will  be  encouraged  through  informal  workshops  and  in 
a special  weekend  to  take  place  later  in  the  year.  The  sponsorship  from  W H Smith, 
allied  to  a charge  of  £1.15  per  session,  created  a very  small  surplus  in  1982;  it  is 
intended  that  the  1983  Festival  should  also  break  even. 
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6.  The  Newcastle  ^Fringe",  held  in  the  Gulbenkian  Studio  in  19S2  and  again  in 
1983,  accompanied  the  company's  annual  visit  to  Newcastle.  It  consisted  of  a month 
of  lunch  time  and  late  night  shows,  all  tickets  for  which  were  £1.00.  These  events 
were  especially  appealing  to  the  young  because  of  their  informal  and  participatory 
nature. 


7.  Newcastle  other  events:  in  parallel  both  with  the  performance  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  Newcastle  and  the  fringe  events,  RSC  actors  and  directors  undertake  a 
substantial  programme  of  visits  to  schools  and  colleges  in  the  North  East.  In  1982 
and  in  1983  there  were  over  50  visits,  most  of  which  was  made  by  two  or  three 
members  of  the  company.  Schools  pay  an  average  of  £10  per  session  per  actor  and, 
other  than  a share  of  this,  the  participants  received  no  fee,  all  services  being  given 
on  a voluntary  basis. 

8.  The  "Small-Scale  Tour"  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report  is  a valuable 
contribution  to  the  company's  educational  work.  The  tradition  of  packing  up 
productions  and  taking  a national  theatre  company  to  apparently  unlikely  locations 
was  begun  by  the  RSCs  "Theatregoround"  set  up  by  Mr  Terry  Hands  during  the 
1960s. 


9.  Theatregoround  played  a wide  variety  of  programmes  in  schools,  church  halls 
and  factories;  it  helped  to  develop  a new  theatrical  ethic  with  emphasis  on 
cheapness  and  minimal  scenic  effects.  During  1970,  a very  successful  Theatregoround 
festival  was  held  at  the  London  Roundhouse  and  included  three  productions 
(HAMLET,  RICHARD  III  and  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM)  without  decor  and  in 
rehearsal  clothes.  Theatregoround  received  no  special  ACGB  grant,  and  its  existence 
was  threatened  by  the  RSCs  financial  problems  of  the  early  1970s;  in  an  effort  to 
save  the  venture,  productions  were  more  closely  integrated  with  the  Royal 
Shakespeare  Theatre  repertoire.  Leading  actors  appeared  in  one  additional 
performance  of  Theatregoround  production  on  the  big  stage  every  week  to  try  to 
generate  sufficient  extra  revenue  to  support  continued  touring  activity,  but  by  1971 
it  had  become  clear  that  Theatregoround  could  not  be  sustained  without  separate 
funding  and  the  project  was  abandoned. 

10.  Studio  theatres  and  performances  in  village  halls  and  public  houses  have  now 
become  accepted  and  valuable  contributions  both  to  the  actor's  craft  and  to 
audience  enjoyment.  I think  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  RSCs  Theatregoround,  a 
pioneer  in  this  work,  was  abandoned  through  lack  of  finance  at  a time  when  the 
growth  of  new  small-scale  theatre  groups  was  (and  is)  financially  encouraged  and 
when  informal  theatre  is  burgeoning. 

11.  Voice  workshops  are  held  at  Stratford  over  weekends  twice  a year  by  the 
RSCs  Voice  Director  (Miss  Cicely  Berry).  Their  purpose  is  to  assist  teachers  to  find 
ways  of  opening  up  classical  texts  to  children  studying  Shakespeare,  and  to  help 
them  reach  a fuller  understanding  of  the  characters  by  their  own  involvement  in  the 
image  and  the  words.  The  sessions  include  practical  work  on  voice,  relaxation  and 
breathing;  groups  work  on  a Shakespearean  text  to  explore  the  dynamics  of  the 
language,  looking  at  the  verse  form  and  the  structure  of  the  speeches. 

12.  The  Voice  Director  participates  with  other  members  of  the  company  in  the 
fringe  events  at  Newcastle,  and  also  gives  other  workshops  which  are  in  heavy 
demand  by  schools,  colleges,  universities  and  by  youth  and  community  theatres. 

13.  Teaching  Shakespeare  courses  for  teachers  are  held  over  weekends  several 
times  a year;  they  take  place  in  Stratford  at  The  Other  Place  at  a price  of  under 
£20.00.  The  courses  are  designed  to  highlight  some  of  the  problems  of  teaching 
Shakespeare  at  O and  A levels;  they  suggest  to  teachers  approaches  which  involve 
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the  greater  use  of  techniques  developed  through  performance  of  the  plays.  The  tutor 
foi  the  courses  is  the  RSC's  Education  Administrator;  they  also  include  contributions 
from  other  members  of  the  current  Stratford  company. 

; ' ® osiers  has  provided  opportunities  to  reach  young  audiences;  for  example, 

iVlr  Trevor  Nunn's  production  of  MACBETH,  recorded  by  Thames  Television,  was 
broadcast  to  schools  in  six  episodes  during  1980. 

£••’■*  v Higher  education  work  has  included  University  of  London  Department  of 

Extra-Mural  ^Studies  workshops  at  The  Pit  and  at  the  Warehouse;  there  has  also  been 
regular  RSC  participation  in  American  university  seminars  held  at  Stratford  in 
conjunction  with  the  Shakespeare  Institute.  The  company's  visits  to  Newcastle  have 
included  Questions  and  Answer  sessions,  lectures,  and  working  rehearsals  at  local 
polytechnics  as  well  as  at  the  universities  of  Durham  and  Newcastle. 

r,  ^mPor'tant  developments  were  the  formalisation  of  the  RSC's  association  with 
the  English  Department  of  Warwick  University  with  the  help  of  a grant  to  the 
university  from  the  Leverhulme  Foundation  for  a three-year  collaborative  programme 
with  the  RSC;  and  the  setting  up  by  the  Shakespeare  Institute  of  Birmingham 
University  of  a 1981  post-graduate  winter  school  in  conjunction  with  the  RSC  on 
"Shakespeare  in  performance". 

1/.  _ The  Guildhall  School  of  Music  and  Drama  in  the  Barbican  have  a close 

association  with  the  RSC,  which  includes  Company  participation  in  the  Stage 
Management  courses.  The  relationship  between  the  School  and  the  RSC  has  recently 
been  strengthened  by  the  appointment  as  Director  of  Drama  of  Mr  Tony  Church,  a 
long-standing  RSC  Associate  Artist.  Mr  Church's  appointment  with  the  School 
formally  recognises  that  he  will  remain  under  contract  to  the  RSC  as  a performer 
and  will  continue  to  work  regularly  with  the  London  company. 

18.  RSC  Summer  Schools  have  been  held  at  Stratford  since  1948.  The  Schools, 
intended  for  mature  members  of  the  public  who  wish  for  one  week  in  the  year  to 
see  the  plays  in  a structured  environment,  are  directed  by  Dr  Stanley  Wells,  an  RSC 
Governor  who  Is  Senior  Research  Fellow  of  Baliiol  College,  Oxford,  and  Head  of  the 
Shakespeare  Department  of  Oxford  University  Press.  Six  to  eight  hundred  applications 
are  received  for  230  places;  the  registration  fee  of  £20.00  gives  admission  to  a 
series  of  morning  lectures,  workshops,  actors'  forums,  and  allows  priority  booking  for 
theatre  tickets.  Sessions  are  geared  to  current  Stratford  productions,  and  end  with  a 
review  by  an  academic  or  theatre  critic  of  the  RSC's  past  year's  work. 

19.  "One  year  On®1  Barbican  Festival  1983  was  presented  to  mark  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  RSC's  move  to  its  new  home.  Events  took  place  throughout  each 
day  from  21  February  to  16  March  - the  mornings  mainly  devoted  to  primary  school 
children,  the  afternoons  to  older  school  children  and  students,  and  the  evenings  to 
events  intended  for  the  general  public.  There  was  also  a full  programme  of 
lunchtime  plays  and  concerts,  and  a specially  planned  programme  of  films  in  the 
cinema. 

20.  The  Barbican  Family  Festival  was  held  on  two  days  in  July  1982  and 
consisted  of  lectures  on  aspects  of  their  work  by  past  and  present  RSC  staff. 

21.  Saturday  morning  sessions  at  The  Other  Place  provide  opportunities  during 
the  summer  months  for  members  of  Company  and  visiting  speakers  to  discuss  the 
season's  productions  and  general  aspects  of  work  in  the  theatre. 

22.  The  RSC  Library  and  Archives  are  accommodated  at  the  Shakespeare  Centre 
in  Stratford  and  are  used  by  research  students,  teachers,  critics  and  publishers,  as 
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well  as  by  those  involved  in  the  Company’s  productions.  The  deposit  by  the  RSC  of 
prompt-books,  photograph  sets  and  production  materials  generally  has  increased  as 
the  work  of  the  Company  in  Stratford,  London  and  on  tour  has  grown;  the  material 
forms  an  important  informational  and  educational  resource, 

SPONSORSHIP 

23.  Sponsorship  of  RSC's  educational  work  has  included: 

£3,200:  Marks  and  Spencers:  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT  broadsheet:  1981 

£3,500:  National  Westminster  Bank:  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM 

broadsheet:  1982 

£5,500:  W H Smith:  1982  Youth  Festival 

£10,000:  W H Smith:  1983  Youth  Festival  - not  yet  confirmed 

£5,000:  W H Smith:  educational  material;  details  not  yet  finalised 

£2,000:  Texaco:  two  "Theatre  Days”  to  be  held  in  the  Barbican  in 

September  and  October  1983 

In  addition  the  RSC  is  having  discussions  with  a large  British  industrial  company 
about  the  funding  of  a major  educational  programme. 

RSC  EDUCATION  ADMINISTRATOR 

24.  A new  post  of  Education  Administrator  was  created  at  the  beginning  of  1983; 

he  has  a part-time  secretary/assistant.  The  combined  salary  cost  of  both  posts  is 
£15,750.  There  is  no  budget  and  without  sponsorship  it  would  be  difficult  to 
capitalise  educational  work.  Mr  Hill  has  suggested  that  the  one  area  which  might 
develop  RSC's  educational  work  at  low  cost  but  with  great  effect  is  involvement 
with  youth  theatre.  Assistance  with  the  technical  and  directional  sides,  workshop 

participation  in  the  National  Festival  of  Youth  Theatres,  the  holding  of  festivals  at 
London  and  Stratford  would  all  allow  the  RSC  to  contact  young  people  of  school  age 
but  out  of  school.  1 & 

Educational  policy 

25.  The  new  Education  Administrator  explained  to  me  that  he  is  stressing  the 

value  of  working  through  teachers  and  other  educational  advisers  rather  than  the 
RSC  attempting  to  become  a surrogate  teacher.  He  thought  it  would  be  more 

productive  for  the  initial  contact  between  educationalist  and  RSC  to  be  made 

without  pupils  being  present  in  order  to  encourage  a more  workman-like  dialogue 
rather  than  having  the  aura  of  a Sunday-Treat,  which  in  his  experience,  often 

typified  teachers'  attitudes  to  Festivals  or  workshops. 

26.  He  did  not  propose  to  set  up  a special  company  of  actors  solely  deployed  on 
educational  work,  but  hoped  to  be  able  to  identify  actors  in  the  company  who  might 
have  an  interest  in  education  and  who  would  provide  a pool  of  experience  to  be 
drawn  on  for  workshop  sessions  or  other  activities. 

27 * . A temptation  which  he  thought  should  be  resisted  would  be  to  aim  too  many 
publications  towards  schoolchildren:  posters,  fact  sheets,  folders,  etc  are  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  much  project-based  teaching.  It  would  be  better  for  the  RSC  to  oroduce 
literature  of  general  interest  to  all  types  of  audiences,  to  allow  children  to  select 
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from  that  material  the  tnings  which  would  be  of  interest  to  them,  and  to  assist 
teachers  to  interpret  the  remainder  of  the  material. 

28.  Close  contacts  are  to  be  made  and  maintained  with  Drama  and  English 
Advisers  and  their  professional  associations  and  with  as  many  schools  and  individual 
teachers  as  possible.  The  RSC  already  has  a filing  system  of  contacts,  developed 
from  courses  and  the  Newcastle  visits,  which  provides  the  means  of  addressing  many 
hundreds  of  teachers;  this  is  immensely  valuable  and  generates  a response  from  them 
which  makes  the  labour  of  file-keeping  and  cross-indexing  worthwhile.  Sponsorship 
may  allow  the  RSC  to  computerise  the  present  system,  A relatively  unsophisticated 
database  programme  will  not  only  improve  existing  files  but  provide  the  opportunity 
to  expand  them  rapidly  as  part  of  everyday  work  rather  than  a special  project. 

29.  If  the  education  programme  is  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  RSC's  work  and 
to  be  seen  as  such,  educational  activities  should  be  closely  tied  to  the  repertoire 
and  booking  season.  In  order  to  tie  colleges,  and  universities  they  should  be 
encouraged  (perhaps  by  means  of  a special  brochure)  to  consider  the  RSC's  education 
programme  at  the  same  time  as  they  book  for  performances. 

The  way  forward 

30.  Mr  Hill's  proposals  for  the  development  of  educational  work  include: 

(1)  The  RSC's  education  programme  should  concentrate  on  two  main  groups, 
pupils  and  students  aged  13/14  to  20/21  and  their  teachers. 

(2)  Work  for  universities  and,  particularly,  the  Shakespeare  Institute  should 
continue  but  it  should  be  allowed  to  find  its  own  level  within  a larger 
programme  of  work  rather  than  maintain  the  disproportionately  central  aspect 
it  presently  occupies. 

(3)  Children's  own  performance  work  should  be  encouraged  wherever 
possible  and  venues  provided  for  it  from  time  to  time. 

(4)  Contact  with  teachers  and  their  advisers  through  conferences,  meetings 
and  in-service  courses  should  be  sought  and  a broader  programme  of  (self- 
financing) courses  for  teachers  should  be  developed. 

(5)  Fees  for  the  provision  of  speakers  and  organisation  of  "package  deals", 
including  tickets,  tours,  workshops  and  speakers  should  be  re-examined. 

(6)  All  touring  productions  (such  as  at  Newcastle)  should  include  educational 
work  which  would  be  self-financing. 

(7)  Sponsorship  should  be  sought  to  finance  all  parts  of  the  education 
programme  but  particularly  those  activities  involving  new  writing,  special 
performances,  use  of  Main  Houses  for  "workshops"  and  other  events 
impossible  to  fund  internally  and  from  revenue. 

(8)  Further  festivals  should  be  organised  along  the  lines  of  the  W H Smith/ 
RSC  Youth  Festival  but  with  greater  emphasis  upon  evaluation,  follow-up 
contacts  with  individuals  and  groups  and  practical  participation  from  the 
young  people  attending. 

(9)  Detailed  advance  booking  notice  to  be  provided  for  all  educational  work 
and  this  to  be  produced  alongside  normal  booking  information. 
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ARTS  COUNCIL  COMMENT 


31.  Because  great  importance  is  placed  by  the  Arts  Council  on  the  way  in  which 
their  clients  perceive  their  educational  role  and  function,  I deemed  it  to  be  a 
necessary  part  of  this  scrutiny  to  discuss  RSC's  educational  activities  with 
Miss  Sue  Robertson,  the  ACGB's  acting  senior  education  officer. 

32.  She  began  by  saying  that  the  appointment  of  education  officers  in  theatres 
was  a relatively  new  development,  in  which  the  national  companies  were  slow  to 
participate.*  There  are  now  14  of  these  officers  in  post  and  a meeting,  organised  by 
the  ACGB,  was  held  this  summer  to  discuss  common  problems.  Another  meeting 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  is  likely  to  be  hosted  by  the  RSC  at  the  Barbican. 

33.  There  is  no  established  formula  for  educational  activities  and  each  company 
must  seek  its  own  way  forward.  I understand  from  Miss  Robertson  that  the  RSC's 
educational  initiatives  are  thought  to  be  very  promising  and  that  the  ACGB  like  the 
RSC's  approach  to  teachers,  encouraging  them  to  think  about  their  own  real  needs 
(and  the  associated  costs),  as  opposed  to  spoon-feeding  them  with  ready-made 
packages. 

34.  The  Arts  Council  see  a danger  from  starting  educational  work  on  too  broad  a 
base  to  be  sustainable.  They  therefore  favour  the  RSC  policy  of  gradual  outward 
development  from  a small  beginning.  They  attach  a great  deal  of  importance  to  a 
company's  commitment  to  educational  and  out-reach  activities,  which  they  believe 
should  be  integrated  into  the  theatre's  work  rather  than  being  an  isolated  and  half- 
hearted activity,  hovering  between  audience  building  and  marketing. 

35.  The  Arts  Council  were  particularly  interested  in  the  experiment  in 

community  theatre,  THE  DILLEN,  which  the  RSC  is  mounting  at  The  Other  Place  in 
August  and  September  1983.  Performances  begin  in  the  theatre  but  after  half  an 
hour  the  audience  are  taken  to  various  sites  around  the  town  where  200  local 

inhabitants  and  18  actors  portray  the  life  of  the  very  poor  in  Victorian  Stratford. 

Costume  preparation  and  stage  management  are  being  shared  by  professionals  and 
amateurs.  The  BBC  are  making  a film  about  the  production,  whose  purpose  is 
commercial  and  educational,  as  well  as  being  a public  relations  exercise  in  Stratford. 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

36.  The  work  of  the  Education  Administrator  is  primarily  directed  towards  those 

in  full  time  education.  I fully  recognise  the  importance  of  this  work;  it  does 
however  appear  that  It  is  not  being  co-ordinated  with  other  RSC  activities  of  a 
broadly  educational  nature  which  are  described  at  the  beginning  of  this  annex,  or 

integrated  with  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Gallery,  discussed  below.  I see  it  as  important 

that  all  activity  of  this  type  be  pulled  together  in  order  to  increase  its  effectiveness 
and  to  maximise  the  investment. 

37.  I suggest  that  the  RSC  (like  other  subsidised  theatres)  has  a primary,  but  not 
sole,  purpose  of  producing  plays;  it  also  has  a soclo-cultural  obligation  which  extends 
not  only  to  those  who  pay  to  attend  performances  but  also  to  the  adult  non  play- 
going public  (who  may  in  time  be  tempted  to  visit  a theatre,  not  necessarily  the 
RSC,  or  go  to  an  art  gallery  or  museum).  The  Important  message  is  that  the  arts 
can  be  exciting,  not  a boring  waste  of  time. 


*in  fact,  the  RSC's  first  appointment  of  an  administrator  for  educational  work  was 
of  Mr  Maurice  Daniels  (Development  Administrator)  in  1976.  Mr  Hill  was  appointed 
on  Mr  Daniel's  retirement. 
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3&.  . The  Stratford  theatre  has  an  almost  unparalleled  location  of  which  the 
maximum  use  is  not  made.  During  the  summer  months  there  are  crowds  of  visitors 
thronging  the  riverbank  and  looking  for  amusement;  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
come  into  the  foyer  to  encounter  something  of  the  magic  of  the  live  theatre:  for 

example,  costume  displays  oi  current  productions,  models  of  the  set,  properties  they 
cars  handle,  scenes  they  can  photograph  each  other  against,  and  (near  performance 
time)  if  they  are  lucky  they  may  even  catch  sight  of  some  of  the  actors  walking 
I dst  in  their  costumes.  A number  of  these  activities  are  similar  to  existing  Gallery 
initiatives.  I suggest  that  from  time  to  time  some  of  these  exhibits  are  set  up  in 
Front  of  House.  The  costs  are  minimal  and  the  space  they  will  occupy  should  not  be 
such  as  to  contravene  the  Licensing  Regulations. 

39.  There  is  also  the  question  of  the  under  utilisation  of  the  Stratford  Gallery. 
THE  ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE  GALLERY 

^0.  The  Royal  Shakespeare  Gallery  is  a remnant  of  the  original  Victorian  Gothic 
Theatre,  sited  at  the  side  of  the  RST  and  entered  from  the  main  road  rather  than 

through  tne  foyer.  It  houses  a permanent  collection  of  theatre  portraits  and 

memorabilia;  the  maintenance  of  this  collection  is  laid  on  the  RSC  by  its  Royal 

Charter.  Formerly  in  the  part-time  care  of  staff  who  did  not  possess  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  skills  for  the  job,  the  Gallery  now  has  a Curator  (Brian  Glover,  salary 
£8,250)  equipped  with  the  necessary  professional  experience  to  develop  and  expand 
its  activities. 

41.  The  Gallery  has  been  commercially  sponsored  by  Amoco  for  £45,000  over 

three  years  from  1983;  this  funding  will  permit  the  holding  of  temporary  exhibitions 
and  allow  some  restoration  work  to  be  done  on  the  collection.  Conservation  is  being 
undertaken  with  the  expert  advice  of  such  bodies  as  the  University  of  Birmingham 
and  the  West  Midlands  Area  Museums  Service;  support  is  also  received  from  the 

University  of  Warwick. 

42.  T he  following  table  gives  the  income  and  expenditure  accruing  from  Gallery- 
based  activities  from  1978/79  to  1982/83. 
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1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

INCOME 

Theatre  tours 
Gallery  admissions 

3,300 

1,300 

4,500 

6,500 

5,600 

11,000 

6,200 

Sale  of  goods 
Other  income 

1,900 

500 

1,300 

4,600 

1,100 

13,600 

TOTAL 

7,200 

1,800 

5,800 

17,800 

30,800 

EXPENDITURE 
Gallery  staff 
Tour  expenses 
Gallery  expenses 
Cost  of  sales 

6,100 

1,700 

1,200 

7,700 

300 

16,900 

13,300 

7,300 

700 

17,000 

2,600 

7.600 

2.600 

17,300 

3,900 

8,300 

8,100 

TOTAL 

9,000 

24,900 

21,300 

29,800 

37,600 

NET  LOSS 

1,806 

23,100 

15,500 

12,000 

6,800 

Percentage  loss  on 
revenue 

24% 

1,253% 

269% 

67% 

22% 

43.  The  percentage  loss  has  shown  a marked  decrease  over  the  last  two  financial 
years,  but  still  does  not  generate  sufficient  income  to  balance  the  cost  of  staff. 


44.  Accommodation  in  the  present  Gallery  is  somewhat  cramped.  From  a narrow 
entrance  hall  (which  houses  the  bookstall)  stairs  ascend  to  the  exhibition  area.  On 
the  ground  floor  the  attendant,  as  well  as  selling  the  merchandise,  also  collects 
admission  money  - charge  £0.40p  (students,  schools  and  pensioners,  £0.20p)  - for  the 

Gallery  and  takes  bookings  for  tours  of  the  theatre.  At  times,  with  the  best  will  in 
the  world,  things  can  get  out  of  hand. 

th  The  Galiery  tends  to  be  reSarded  as  an  appendage  to  the  organisation  rather 
than  as  an  lnteSrai  Part  of  it;  I suggest  that  better  usage  ought  be  made  of  the 
resource  and  further  finance  generated  from  it.  A large  room  leading  off  the 
entrance  hall  is  not  used  for  Gallery  purposes  but  for  the  publicity  department's 
mailing  list  clerks.  1 appreciate  that  there  is  a shortage  of  accommodation  within 
the  theatre  complex,  but  I recommend  that  the  room  should  return  to  its  former  use 
as  part  of  the  Gallery.  1 suggest  that  financial  assessment  should  be  made  of  the 
possibility  that  a coffee  bar  (run  by  the  Catering  Manager)  be  sited  in  the  room.  I 
envisage  that  the  bookstall  would  be  moved  into  it  and  the  stock  expanded  and  that 
an  information  desk  be  provided  to  answer  general  enquiries,  to  be  an  RSC  mailing 
ist  publicity  point,  and  to  provide  details  of  the  Company's  productions  or  special 
promotions.  I also  suggest  that  the  room  might  be  used  for  such  activities  as  poetry 
reading,  small  concerts  or  lectures.  The  general  intention  would  be  to  make  the 
coffee  bar  into  an  informal  "arts  centre"  which  would  be  a return  to 
Edward  Flower's  concept  of  a grand  Shakespeare  memorial,  including  a lecture  hall, 
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library  and  art  gallery,  as  well  as  an  auditorium.  The  arts  centre  would,  I believe 
be  commercially  attractive.*  ’ 

Theatre  tours 


46.  At  Stratford,  arrangements  for  guided  tours  of  the  Gallery  and  backstage 
area  are  made  by  the  Gallery  staff.  The  daytime  charge  is  £1.20  (students,  schools 
and  pensioners:  £0.80);  evening  tours  are  shorter  and  cost  a flat  rate  of  £0.80. 
Backstage  tours  of  the  Barbican  have  recently  been  introduced,  price  £1.50  (students 
£1.00).  Prices  include  a free  illustrated  leaflet  describing  the  work  involved  in 
mounting  a production.  Financially,  the  tours  are  very  successful:  net  income 
increased  from  £3,900  in  1981/82  to  £7,100  in  1982/83. 

47.  Educationally  however  the  tours  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  entirely 
satisfactory.  I am  aware  of  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  physical  constraints  of  the 
Stratford  buildings  and  am  conscious  of  the  need  not  to  interrupt  the  work  on 
productions.  Nevertheless  a brief  walk  through  the  wings  and  across  the  stage  does 
little  either  to  inform  or  inspire  me,  at  least.  I suggest  that  it  should  be  possible  on 
at  least  one  occasion  a week,  particularly  in  the  summer,  to  mount  a full  tour 
cover  ing,  for  example,  a dressing  room,  the  production  wardrobe,  the  maintenance 
wardrobe,  the  paint  shop,  the  property  shop,  the  wig  department,  as  well  as  stage 
areas  at  the  main  and  studio  theatres.  A suitable  charge  should  be  made  which 
might  include  light  refreshment.  I would  regard  such  a tour  as  making  a useful 
contribution  to  the  information  work  of  the  theatre,  as  well  as  perhaps  being  a 
helpful  public  relations  exercise. 

Permanent  exhibitions 


48.  Donations  made  to  the  gallery  in  the  nineteenth  century  form  the  basis  of 
the  present  collection  of  portraits,  imaginative  paintings,  costumes  (some  of  which 
are  stored  at  the  Museum  of  London),  designs  and  memorabilia, 

49.  The  painting  collection  is  well  known  to  both  art  historians  as  well  as  to 
theatre  historians,  but  is  not  easily  appreciated  by  the  general  visitor  to  the  theatre 
who  expects  to  find  displays  more  closely  related  to  the  work  of  the  RSC.  The 
portrait  section  is  in  serious  need  of  updating;  this  is  a popular  area. 

50.  The  collection  of  sets  and  costume  designs  has  been  very  neglected  in  the 
past;  attempts  are  now  being  made,  as  far  as  funds  permit,  to  add  to  this  material. 

51.  A considerable  amount  of  work  remains  to  be  done  to  improve  the  archival 
storage  of  items  and  to  catalogue  items,  as  a means  of  both  identification  and 
subsequent  retrieval.  A photographic  record  is  also  desirable. 

52.  Some  funding  has  been  obtained  from  the  Area  Museum  Service,  from 
Warwick  and  Leicester  Universities,  and  from  private  sponsors.  A few  years  ago  a 
request  from  Mitsukoshi  in  Japan  for  the  loan  of  ten  paintings  was  agreed  in 
exchange  for  £1,000  worth  of  conservation  work.  I understand  that  purchase  grants 
amounting  to  25%  of  total  cost  might  be  available  from  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  Insurance  funding  creates  additional  problems. 

Temporary  exhibitions 


53.  I undertstand  from  discussions  with  the  Curator  that  it  is  hoped  to  develop  a 
new  role  for  the  Gallery:  one  that  helps  each  visitor  to  understand  a little  more 
about  theatre,  the  play  in  production  and  the  work  of  the  RSC. 


*The  RSC  observes  that  a possible  design  is  being  considered. 
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54.  He  outlined  to  me  his  ideas  for  holding  temporary  exhibitions  illustrating  the 
current  season's  productions,  running  concurrently  with  the  show,  and  including 
photographs,  drawings,  costumes,  props,  etc.  These  exhibitions  could  also  link  into 
merchandising  initiatives.  This  would  require  an  early  knowledge  of  production 
planning  and  might  therefore  cause  difficulties.  It  seems  to  me  however  that 
exhibitions  of  this  type  would  have  popular  appeal  for  the  average,  non-scholarly 
theatre-goer,  and  might  be  announced  as  part  of  the  publicity  build-up  or  be  noted 
in  the  programme.  It  would  also  provide  a stronger  link  between  the  Gallery  and  the 
RST.  This  was  done,  on  one  occasion  three  years  ago,  when  a temporary  exhibition 
was  mounted  in  the  Gallery,  with  a section  in  the  Front  of  House  near  the  fountain; 
it  was  a British  Council  sponsored  exhibition  "Hamlet  through  the  Ages",  borrowed 
from  the  Old  Vic  and  supplemented  by  photographs  of  past  and  contemporary  RSC 
productions  and  by  a costume  display. 

55.  The  Area  Museum  Service,  as  well  as  being  interested  in  the  idea  of  the 
RSC  holding  exhibitions,  is  also  (I  believe)  willing  to  contribute  approximately  50% 
of  the  preparation  cost.  To  get  maximum  value  the  exhibition  should  concern  a 
production  which  will  both  tour  and  transfer  to  the  Barbican.  There  would  be  clear 
educational  value  in  such  an  exhibition,  whose  planning  should  also  take  into 
consideration  any  projects  being  initiated  by  the  RSC's  Education  Administrator  and 
by  the  Director  of  the  Stratford  Summer  School. 

Functions  of  the  Gallery 

56.  The  Royal  Charter  obliges  the  RSC  to  "own,  manage  ...  maintain  and  enrich" 
the  Gallery.  To  achieve  these  objectives,  requires  the  formulation  of  both  a long 
term  policy  and  a short  term  operating  plan.  The  present  financial  situation  of  the 
whole  Company  highlights  the  importance  of  these  strategic  considerations  but  I was 
not  made  aware  that  they  had  been  formulated,  or  that  management  had  determined 
the  return,  cultural  and  financial,  which  was  required  from  the  Gallery. 

57.  The  appointment  of  the  Education  Administrator  (who  has  no  functional 
responsibility  for  the  Gallery)  calls  into  question  his  relationship  with  the  Curator, 
both  organisationally  and  in  terms  of  co-operative  effort.  I recommend  that  this 
should  be  considered. 

58.  An  example  of  the  kind  of  joint  educational/ Gallery  project  which  might  be 
developed  further  is  that  being  planned  at  Walsall  as  part  of  the  the  1983  Small 
four.  The  KING  LEAR  costume  exhibition  will  be  set  up  by  the  Curator  in  the  local 
Teachers'  Resource  Centre,  together  with  a collection  of  properties  and  other 
theatr  ical  artefacts.  At  the  same  time  the  RSC  Education  Administrator  has 
arranged  for  five  courses  over  a total  of  eight  days  for  pupils,  teachers,  advisers 
and  the  general  public.  Local  teachers  will  be  encouraged  to  take  the  school  children 
to  the  exhibition  and  use  the  opportunity  to  stimulate  their  interest  in  the  theatre 
or,  for  example,  in  the  design  and  construction  of  the  properties  and  costumes  or 
any  other  aspects  relating  to  their  current  studies. 

Strategic  planning 

59*  I believe  that  my  proposal  for  the  downstairs  room  would  ameliorate  the 
financial  position  of  the  Gallery,  as  would  re-appraisal  of  the  Company's 
merchandising  policy  Doth  as  a whole  and  in  relation  to  the  specialist  needs  of 
Gallery  visitors.  These  will  range  from  children  (who  might  be  tempted  by  kites  and 
balloons  or  by  masks,  swords,  crowns  or  other  such  theatrical  properties)  to 
researchers  and  art  historians  who  will  expect  to  be  able  to  purchase  works  of 
scholarship. 
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60,  There  is  clear  need  however  for  greater  strategic  involvement  by  Senior 
Management  in  the  Gallery  and  its  relationship  both  to  the  theatres  and  to  the 
RSC’s  educational  programme,  I his  might  also  be  an  area  for  the  consideration  by 
Mr  Geoffrey  Cass, 
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SECTION  4 


THE  FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS  AND  FINANCIAL  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  ROYAL 
SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY 

INTRODUCTION 


Preface 


1.  The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  report  is  as  follows: 

(1)  To  consider  the  overall  financial  position  of  the  RSC  in  order  to  set 
the  scene  for  the  discussion  of  the  central  questions  noted  at  (2)  and  (3) 
below.  I have  drawn  on  the  reports  of  Mr  Priestley  and  those  of  the 
assignment  officers  which  consider  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  production 
and  stage  departments  and  certain  supporting  functions.  So  far  as  possible  I 
have  avoided  repeating  what  is  said  in  these  reports  by  referring  the  reader 
to  them  for  supporting  data  or  arguments. 

(2)  To  consider  why  the  RSC  went  into  deficit  after  funding  in  1982/83  and 
the  reasons  for  the  budgeted  deficits  in  1983/84  and  1984/85 

(3)  To  consider  the  options  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  deficit.  Ihese 
are  covered  in  Section  7. 

(4)  To  report  any  observations  on  the  procedures  and  systems  for  financial 
management.  These  are  considered  in  Section  8. 

2.  The  severe  financial  difficulties  of  the  RSC  stem  from  a combination  of 
underfunding  from  the  Arts  Council,  costs  rising  in  excess  of  inflation  and  pressure 
on  the  box  office.  The  underfunding  from  the  Arts  Council  has  led  the  RSC  to  adopt 
stringent  financial  economies  to  minimise  costs  and  maximise  box  office  revenue. 
The  pressure  on  costs  has  depressed  the  basic  pay  rates  in  the  RSC  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  recent  years  the  Company  has  had  an  uphill  struggle  to  control 
increases  in  pay. 

3.  In  1981/82  there  was  a serious  decline  in  the  box  office  at  Stratford  which 
contributed  to  the  deficit  after  funding  of  £281,000.  The  RSC  decided  to  stage 
bigger,  more  colourful  productions  as  a response  to  the  trend  of  declining  box  office 
revenue.  This  policy  was  carried  out  in  1982/83.  Although  the  box  office  recovered 
the  financial  consequence  was  to  increase  costs  throughout  the  RSC  because  of 
increased  activity.  These  additional  costs  combined  with  annual  inflation  and  the 
increased  costs  of  operating  from  the  Barbican  contributed  to  the  deficit  after 
funding  for  the  year  of  £655,000.  This  deficit  brought  the  accumulated  deficit  to 
£1,041,000  at  31  March  1983  which  was  reduced  by  the  supplementary  grant  from 
the  Government  of  £850,000  leaving  a deficit  of  £191,000  to  be  carried  forward  to 
1983/84.  A summary  of  the  management  accounts  shows: 
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Table  1 


Summary  of  results 


Box  office 
Other  income 

Expenditure 

Deficit  before  grant 

Arts  Council  - annual  grant 
- supplementary  grant 
Surplus/(Deficit)  after  grant 

Accumulated  deficit  brought 
forward 

Accumulated  deficit  carried 
forward 


1981/82 

Actual 

£000 

3207 

695 

3902 

6783 

1982/83 

Actual 

£000 

4-201 

603 

4-804 

8459 

1983/84 

Budget 

£000 

4696 

573 

5269 

9369 

1984/85 

Budget 

£000 

5167 

677 

5844 

10561 

(2881) 

(3655) 

(4100) 

(4717) 

2600 

3000 

3600 

3726 

- 

850 

— 

(281) 

195 

(500) 

(991) 

(105) 

(386) 

(191) 

(691) 

(3861 

TI9IT 

T69TT 

(1682) 

?ntimatfH0°hvnSthi0r A3rd’  r^hS  aSCt  estimates  that  at  grant  levels  currently 

intimated  by  the  Arts  Council  the  accumulated  deficit  will  rearh  f m i non  h\, 

31  March  1984  and  £1,682,000  by  31  March  1985.  There  a contLing  trend  of 

th^ grant  efmmJ1"tr p TTJ2  ^ wideninS  the  §aP  between  the  deficit  and 

g‘ant  jro.m  the  Arts  Council.  The  remedies  are  either  to  increase  the  level  of 

reduce  "the'  llvelTf  *1  iT?  P5?sent  level  and  of  artistic  product  or  to 

and  fhsa/xs  th1  , ‘ V'  If  fading  remains  at  its  anticipated  level  in  1983/84 

d i au.  T Tly  °ptl0n  whlch  would  efficiently  reduce  net  operating  costs 
would  be  to  close  the  London  operations.  i s 

Sources  of  income  and  expenditure 

t *f  Ihe  jn,COmf  and  exP en<d itur e of  the  RSC  operating  at  its  four  theatres  in 
Stratford  and  London  were  broadly  as  follows: 
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Table  2 


Summary  of  1982/83  income  and  expenditure 


£000  £000 

Income 

Box  office  420 1 

Overseas  tours,  Television  231 

Sponsorship  124 

Catering,  publications  and  other  services  193 

Other  income  35 

4804 


Expenditure 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Artists,  direction  and  stage  management  2611 

Production  costs  1669 

Stage  operating  1745 

Theatre  operating  1654 

Publicity  352 

Royalties  82 

Administration  309 

Pension  and  professional  charges  37 

8459 


Deficit  for  the  year  before  ACGB  grant  (3655) 


6.  The  above  results  were  extracted  from  the  audited  accounts  of  the  RSC 
which  exclude  the  gross  cost  and  revenues  of  overseas  and  UK  tours,  only  the  net 
results  being  included,  and  they  also  exclude  the  costs  and  revenues  of  the 
Newcastle  season.  This  season  is  financed  separately  from  the  main  activities  of  the 
RSC.  The  results  of  the  tour  to  Newcastle  in  1983  were: 

Table  3 

Newcastle  Season  1983 

£000 

Revenue 


Box  office 

193 

Subsidy  - ACGB 

158 

- Tyne  and  Wear  CC 

54 

405 

Expenditure 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Artists 

142 

Travel  and  subsistence 

105 

Production  costs 

55 

Stage  and  theatre  operating  costs 

65 

Publicity  and  freight 

38 

405 
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7.  Some  facts  about  the  RSC's  income  and  expenditure  ares 

(1)  The  RSC  is  highly  reliant  on  box  office  revenue.  It  amounted  to 

£4,201,000  in  1982/83  which  represented  49.7%  of  expenditure.  Other  sources 
of  income  such  as  sponsorship  (L5%  of  expenditure)  and  income  derived  from 
exploiting  stage  successes  by  touring  and  television  (2.7%  of  expenditure), 

although  useful,  do  not  significantly  contribute  to  reducing  the  deficit.  The 
ACGB  grant  of  £3,000,000  in  1982/83  represented  35.5%  of  expenditure.  The 
high  proportion  of  box  office  revenue  means  that  any  widening  of  the  gap 

between  box  office  revenue  and  operating  costs  will  call  for  a 

disproportionate  increase  in  funding. 

(2)  To  fully  recover  the  deficit  of  £655,000  in  1982/83  the  box  office 

revenue  needed  to  increase  by  a further  15.6%.  This  would  have  meant 

increasing  ticket  prices  as  the  theatres  were  playing  to  high  attendances  in 
1982/83.  The  average  paid  ticket  price  in  1982/83  was  £5.72  which  was  an 
increase  of  9.8%  over  1981/82.  This  increase  was  purposefully  restrained  in 
view  of  declining  attendances  over  a number  of  the  years  to  1981/82,  the 
need  to  remain  competitive  with  other  subsidised  and  commercial  theatres 

and  the  need  to  persuade  audiences  to  follow  the  RSC  from  the  Aidwych,  in 
the  heart  of  theatreland,  to  the  Barbican  with  its  associated  problems  of 
access  and  inconvenience. 

(3)  Approximately  90%  of  costs  are  the  "fixed"  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 

artists,  production  departments,  stage  and  technical  crews,  theatre  staff  and 
artistic  and  administrative  staff.  Only  a small  proportion  of  costs  are 

"variable",  such  as  direct  production  costs  which  include  contracted-out 
services  and  overtime  charged  to  productions.  If  costs  need  to  be 
significantly  reduced  it  is  "fixed"  costs  where  the  majority  of  savings  need  to 
be  found.  This  means  altering  the  present  operating  structure  of  the  RSC  to 
reduce  the  numbers  employed. 

(4)  The  Finance  Department  of  the  Arts  Council  regards  the  financial 
management  and  control  of  the  RSC  as  very  good  and  considers  that  it  is 
underfunded  for  its  current  level  of  operations.  The  Arts  Council  has 
favoured  the  RSC  in  recent  years  by  uprating  the  grant  above  inflation  but 
the  base  is  still  insufficient.  This  view  of  good  management  and  stringent 
financial  economies  is  supported  by  the  reports  of  my  colleagues  in  Sections 
6 and  9 to  15  which  conclude  that  there  are  some  savings  to  be  made  but 
these  only  total  approximately  £100,000.  A more  detailed  account  of  the 
ACGB's  assessment  of  the  RSC  is  set  out  in  Annex  1. 

Financial  record 

8.  The  present  financial  crisis  is  not  new  nor  was  it  unforeseen.  The  RSC 

maintain  that  the  base  level  of  the  Arts  Council  grant  has  never  been  sufficient  to 

support  their  basic  operations.  A summary  of  the  management  accounts  since 

1978/79  is  set  out  on  Annex  3.  The  summarised  results  show: 
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Table  4 


Summary  of  results 


Income 

Expenditure 

Deficit 

ACGB 

Grant 

Financial 

Annual 

Annual 

Annual 

Annual 

Year 

£000 

Increase 

£000 

Increase 

£000 

Increase 

£000 

Increase 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1978/79 

2294 

4076 

1782 

1675 

1979/80 

2908 

26.8 

4869 

19.4 

1961 

10.1 

1900 

13.4 

1980/81 

3583 

23.2 

5693 

16.9 

2110 

7.6 

2300 

21.1 

1981/82 

3902 

8.2 

6783 

19.1 

2881 

36.5 

2600 

13.0 

1982/83 

4804 

23.1 

8459 

24.7 

3655 

26.9 

3000 

15.4 

1983/84 

5269 

9.7 

9369 

10.8 

4100 

12.2 

3600 

20.0 

1984/85 

5844 

10.9 

10561 

12.7 

4717 

15.1 

3726 

3.5 

Notes: 

^This  table  excludes  the  Income  and  expenditure  from  touring  for  all  years  and  the 
supplementary  grant  from  the  Arts  Council  of  £850,000  in  1982/83. 


(2)  The  accounting  policies  of  the  RSC  follow  normal  accounting  conventions  and  are 
reproduced  on  Annex  2. 

9.  In  1978/79  the  RSC  had  a deficit  before  grant  of  £1,782,000  which  was 
43.7%  of  total  expenditure,  the  deficit  after  grant  amounted  to  £107,000  being  2.6% 
of  total  expenditure.  In  1982/83  the  deficit  before  grant  had  risen  by  105.1%  to 
£3655,000.  But  in  terms  of  expenditure  the  deficit  before  grant  had  fallen  to  43.2% 
although  the  deficit  after  grant  has  risen  to  7.7%  of  expenditure.  The  reason  being 
that  income  had  risen  by  109.4%  and  expenditure  by  107.5%  (both  in  excess  of  RPI) 
whereas  grants  had  risen  by  only  79.1%. 

10.  It  was  against  the  foreseen  severe  financial  difficulties  that  the  RSC 
prepared  a paper,  known  as  the  Cass/Brier  ley  Memorandum,  which  argued  the  case 
for  increasing  the  grant  in  1982/83  from  £3,000,000  to  £4,200,000.  The  paper  was 
largely  based  on  a comparison  with  the  National  Theatre  (NT)  comparing  levels  of 
subsidy  with  costs,  performances,  paid  admissions,  ticket  prices  and  box  office 
revenue.  The  purpose  of  the  Memorandum  was  not  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul  but  to 
raise  the  fundamental  question  of  how  funding  to  the  RSC  should  be  set.  All  the 
statistics  in  this  paper  supported  the  RSC’s  opinion  that  they  were  underfunded  in 
comparison  to  the  NT: 
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Table  5 


Comparative  data  In  1980/S  1 between  RSC  and  NT 


National  Royal  Shakespeare 
Theatre  Theatre 


Subsidy: 


Arts  Council 

£4850,000 

£2,300,000 

GLC 

630.000 

Nil 

£5480,000 

£2,300,000 

Subsidy  as  a % of  total  costs 

65% 

38% 

Average  price  paid  per  paid  admission 

£3.83 

£4.72 

Subsidy  per  paid  admission 

£7.50 

£2.89 

Subsidy  per  performance 

£5,229 

£1,846 

Box  Office  revenue  per  £1  of  subsidy 
Surplus  (Deficit)  for  the  year 

43p 

£ 1.42p 

( 

after  grant 

£50,000 

£(1,2 50P 

Note: 

^As  shown  In  the  statutory  accounts* 


The  comparison  with  the  NT  is  dealt  with  in  Section  6,  Part  I of  this  report. 


11*  I have  not  attempted  to  analyse  or  interpret  the  financial  differences 
between  the  NT  and  the  RSC  as  this  would  involve  a detailed  study  of  the  NT  but  I 
largely  agree  with  the  RSC  view  that  their  lower  funding  has  resulted  in  a vicious 
circle  of  cost  cutting,  reducing  revenues  and  increasing  deficits.  As  pointed  out  in 
the  Cass/Brierley  Memorandum: 


"The  RSC  has  managed  to  remain  financially  stable  hitherto  through  cost- 
cutting, by  generating  supplementary  revenues  and  being  forced  to  adopt 
stressful  and  ultimately  self-defeating  policies  with  respect  to  prices  and 
wages". 

These  self-defeating  policies  include  eventual  customer  resistance  to  increased  ticket 
prices,  which  is  partly  responsible  for  increased  income  of  only  8.2%  in  1981/82  (see 
table  4). 


12.  1 he  case  argued  in  the  Cass/Brierley  Memorandum  for  additional  funds  was 
strong  at  id  based  on  agreed  facts  but  it  was  not  successful  in  obtaining  more  grant 
from  the  ACGB.  Meanwhile  the  RSC*s  financial  position  was  worsening.  Total 
expenditure  rose  from  £4,076,000  in  1978/79  to  £6,783,00 0 in  1981/82,  a rise  of 
66.4%.  Income  managed  to  more  than  keep  pace  with  a rise  of  70.1%  to  £3,902,000 
but  this  was  insufficient  to  compensate  for  the  lower  increase  of  55.2%  in  the 
ACGB  grant.  In  1981/82  the  deficit  after  funding  for  the  year  amounted  to  £281,000 
which  represented  4.1%  of  expenditure  or  10.8%  of  the  ACGB  grant.  The  level  of 
grant  increased  by  more  than  the  RP1  which  rose  by  53.7%  over  the  three  years  to 
1981/82  but  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  inexorable  rise  in  expenditure. 

13.  ^The  RSC  had  been  experiencing  a steady  fall  in  paid  attendances  but  in 
1981/82  the  Stratford  box  office  suffered  a severe  decline  in  the  average  paying 
attendance  from  80.3%  in  1980/81  down  to  73.7%.  The  RSC  believed  that  this  was 
pai  tly  due  to  ticket  prices  being  too  high.  This  brought  into  play  another  dimension 
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to  RSC’s  financial  difficulties  - they  had  to  take  measures  to  recover  the  box  office 
and  this  would  cost  money.  The  RSC  decided  to  invest  more  resources  in  new 
productions  to  reverse  the  trend  in  the  declining  box  office. 

WHY  DID  THE  RSC  GO  INTO  DEFICIT  AFTER  FUNDING  IN  1982/83? 

Introduction 

14.  The  deficit  of  £653,000  in  1982/83  is  not  a result  of  exceptional 
circumstances  but  follows  a trend  of  past  years'  income  and  expenditure.  To  explain 
how  it  has  arisen  I have  considered  in  the  following  paragraphs  the  following  items 
of  major  income  and  expenditure: 

(1)  Box  office  revenue 

(2)  Production  costs 

(3)  Company  salaries  and  expenses 

(4)  Stage  operating  costs 

(5)  Theatre  operating  costs 

15.  There  were  two  major  matters  which  have  affected  the  1982/83  results. 
Firstly,  there  was  the  move  from  the  Aldwych  to  the  Barbican.  The  Barbican  was  a 
major  risk  to  the  RSC.  They  had  to  ensure  that  audiences  would  follow  the  RSC  to 
the  City,  they  had  to  present  an  attractive  package  to  ensure  success.  This  had 
repercussions  on  ticket  prices  and  the  productions  staged.  Secondly,  the  experience 
of  falling  attendances  led  the  RSC  to  invest  more  in  productions,  to  stage  bigger, 
more  colourful  plays.  Not  only  did  this  policy  increase  production  costs  but  the 
increased  complexity  of  the  sets  increased  stage  operating  costs.  The  resulting 
successes  led  to  a busy,  and  costly  season.  Although  both  these  factors  have  led  to 
increased  costs  in  1982/83  it  is  not  a temporary  increase.  The  net  cost  of  the 
Barbican  operation  may  decrease  after  the  RSC  have  settled  in,  ironed  out  technical 
difficulties  and  tested  the  sensitivity  of  ticket  prices.  Production  costs  in  the 
inaugural  year  can  be  expected  to  be  high.  But  generally  these  additional  costs  have 
added  to  the  base  cost  of  the  RSC  operation  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  budgets  for 
the  years  1983/84  and  1984/8 5. 

Box  office  revenue 

16.  A summary  of  the  box  office  revenues  from  the  management  accounts 
detailed  on  Annexes  4 to  7 shows: 
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Table  6 


Box  office  income 

1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

19X2/83 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Royal  Shakespeare 

1455 

1619 

1987 

1835 

2493 

Theatre 

The  Other  Place 

, 34 

47 

80 

93 

84 

Aldwych/Barbican 

565 

920 

970 

1165 

1468 

Warehouse/Pit 

47 

86 

118 

114 

156 

2101 

2672 

3155 

3207 

4201 

Annual  % increase 

- 

27.2% 

18.1% 

1.6% 

31% 

Paid  attendances 

785,942 

838,256 

794,489 

717,968 

867,635 

Annual  % increase 

- 

6.7% 

(5.2%) 

(9.6%) 

20.8% 

(decrease) 

Box  office  revenue 

per  £1  of  subsidy 

£1.25 

£1.41 

£1.37 

£1.23 

£1.40 

Notes  These  figures 

exclude  touring 

and  are  net 

of  the  box 

office  paid 

to  visiting 

companies. 


17.  1981/82  was  a financially  disastrous  year  for  the  RSC  and  one  from  which 
they  have  not  recovered.  The  deficit  before  grant  rose  by  36.5%  to  £2,881,000  with 
the  Arts  Council  grant  rising  13%  to  £2,600,000.  The  increase  in  the  grant  was 
greater  than  the  RPI,  10.6%,  and  the  Index  of  Average  Earnings  11.6%  but  it  failed 
to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  costs  of  19.1%.  This  was  not  a new  phenomenon  to 
the  RSC;  they  were  used  to  dealing  with  this  situation.  What  was  of  more  concern 
was  a significant  fall  in  the  box  office  at  Stratford.  The  paid  admissions  fell  from 
458,990  in  1980/81  to  368,160  (see  Annex  7)  with  revenue  rising  only  by  £52,000 
from  from  £3,155,000  to  £3,207,000  - a substantial  fail  in  real  terms.  The  RSC 
believed  that  one  of  the  self-defeating  policies  discussed  in  the  Cass/Brierley 
Memorandum  had  come  to  fruition  - a combination  of  resistance  to  increased  prices 
and  less  elaborate  productions  had  reduced  box  office  revenues. 

18.  Ticket  prices  at  the  RSC  are  not  cheap,  especially  at  Stratford  where  the 
top  price  of  £11.50  in  1982/83  compared  to  £8.50  at  the  Barbican.  However,  the 
average  ticket  price,  including  VAT,  paid  at  the  two  theatres  was  far  less  expensive: 

Table  7 

Average  paid  ticket  prices 


1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

Average  paid  ticket  price 

£3.01 

£3.80 

£4.72 

£5.21 

£5.72 

Annual  % increase 

- 

26.2% 

24.2% 

10.4% 

9.8% 

These  statistics  were  compiled 

by  Mr  Wilkinson  to 

help  him  to 

ensure  that 

the  RSC 

remain  competitive  with  commercial  theatres  and  other  subsidised  theatres.  I am  not 
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able  to  assess  how  sensitive  the  box  office  is  to  rises  in  ticket  prices  but  I am  not 
surprised  that  the  Stratford  box  office  is  sensitive  when  charging  more  than  London 
prices. 


19.  The  RSC  argue  that  ticket  prices  have  reached  the  position  where  any 

further  real  increases  would  reduce  rather  than  increase  revenue.  It  was  pointed  out 
in  the  Cass/Brier  ley  Memorandum  that  during  1981/82  the  average  ticket  price  in 
the  Aldwych  Theatre  was  23%  more  expensive  than  the  average  ticket  price  at  the 
NT  and  was  also  more  expensive  than  many  commercial  theatres.  Despite  these  high 
prices  and  the  decline  at  the  Stratford  box  office?  attendances  at  the  Aldwych  held 
up  well  in  1981/82?  achieving  a paying  attendance  of  81.7%  of  capacity  with  box 
office  revenue  reaching  70.3%  of  the  maximum  revenue.  One  reason  for  the 
successful  Aldwych  season  was  the  third  showing  of  NICHOLAS  N1CKLEBY  which 
was  a huge  success. 

20.  The  play  NICHOLAS  NiCKLEBY  is  partly  responsible  for  distorting  the 

results  of  the  Stratford  theatre  in  1981/82.  This  play  was  first  shown  in  the  Aldwych 
Theatre  during  the  1980/81  season.  It  was  such  a success  that  it  had  two  runs? 
totalling  54  performances  of  both  Part  1 and  Part  2 of  this  lengthy  production,  the 
RSC  decided  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  success  by  retaining  the  company  of 

actors?  who  would  normally  have  been  disbanded?  to  stage  another  run  of  NICHOLAS 

NICKLEBY  at  the  Aldwych  during  April  to  dune  1981.  After  this  run  the  play  was 
transferred  to  the  Old  Vic  Theatre  for  seven  weeks?  where  it  was  televised  for 
Channel  4 and  after  that  it  played  on  Broadway  for  16  weeks.  As  a result  of 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY  returning  to  the  Aldwych?  the  company  of  actors  who  were 
due  to  transfer  from  Newcastle  to  the  Aldwych  had  to  return  to  Stratford?  where 
they  rehearsed  and  put  on  a new  production  of  THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  This 
in  itself  was  not  too  disruptive  but  it  was  not  until  this  company  moved  to  the 
Aldwych  in  Tune  that  a new  company  for  the  1981/82  Stratford  season  could  begin 
rehearsals.  Mr  Wilkinson  has  estimated  that  this  meant  the  theatre  losing  in  all 
approximately  18  performances. 

21.  The  decision  to  exploit  NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY  was  taken  in  the  light  of  a 
financial  assessment  by  Mr  Wilkinson  who  calculated  that  the  Stratford  box  office 
could  have  lost  £81,000  through  reduced  performances.  This  must  be  balanced  against 
the  benefits  accruing  from  NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY  which  included: 

a strong  box  office  at  the  Aldwych,  the  paying  attendance  increased 
from  267,423  in  1980/81  to  275,970  in  1981/82 

the  opportunity  for  NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY  to  be  televised:  the  net 
contribution  from  the  television  amounted  to  £150,000 

a successful  tour  to  New  York  where  NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY  played  for 
16  weeks  on  Broadway.  The  length  of  this  run  was  too  short  for  the 
promoters  to  make  any  profit,  indeed  they  wanted  the  production  to  run 
for  20  weeks  to  help  to  ensure  that  they  would  break  even.  In  the 
event,  they  made  a smaii  surplus  of  US  $25,000  which  the  promoters 
donated  to  the  American  Friends  of  the  RST  as  a gesture  of  goodwill 
following  the  productions  success  in  winning  five  awards.  However,  the 
RST  were  also  on  a royalty  percentage  of  the  box  office  takings  which 
earned  about  £50,000  net  income  from  the  tour. 

Mr  Wilkinson  has  calculated  that  the  total  net  contribution  from  extending  and 
exploiting  NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY  amounted  to  £100,000. 
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22.  The  disruption  caused  by  NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY  only  partly  explains  the  poor 
box  office  at  Stratford  in  1981/82  which  saw  attendances  falling  from  458,990  in 
1980/81  to  368,160  in  1981/82.  An  analysis  of  paid  admissions  since  1978/79  shows: 


Table  8 

Stratford  box  office 


1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

Paid  admissions 

467644 

463403 

458990 

368160 

471482 

Average  paying  attendance 
to  capacity 

93.1% 

86.6% 

80.3% 

73.7% 

85.9% 

Percentage  of  earned 
revenue  to  maximum 
revenue 

90.7% 

82.3% 

77.4% 

69.6% 

84.6% 

The  failing  percentage  of  earned  revenue  to  maximum  revenue  also  indicated  the 
attempts  being  made  by  the  RSC  to  counter  their  difficulties  by  trying  to  attract 
audiences  by  discount  schemes. 

23.  These  trends  were  very  disturbing  especially  as  the  Stratford  repertoire  for 
1981/82  contained  popular  plays,  such  as  THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE  and  A 
MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM.  The  RSC  decided  to  combat  the  falling  box  office 
by  investing  more  money  in  new  productions,  starting  with  ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS 
WELL  which  was  performed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1981/82  season.  Certainly  the 
recovery  in  the  Stratford  box  office  appears  to  vindicate  this  policy. 

24.  The  RSC  had  little  choice  but  to  take  positive  action  when  faced  with  a 
falling  box  office.  In  1980/81  box  office  revenue  represented  £1.37  for  every  £1  of 
subsidy,  any  fall  in  the  box  office  would  necessitate  obtaining  a proportionately 
higher  increase  in  subsidy,  unless  costs  could  be  reduced.  The  RSC  argue  that  this 
high  reliance  on  box  office  revenue  puts  them  at  a disadvantage  to  those  subsidised 
theatres  with  proportionately  lower  box  offices.  For  example,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  RSC  derives  55%  of  its  income  from  the  box  office  and  45%  from  subsidy, 
whilst  another  theatre  derives  30%  box  office  and  70%  from  subsidy  and  there  is  a 
10%  decline  in  both  box  offices,  it  will  result  in  the  RSC  calling  for  an  increased 
grant  of  11.146  and  the  other  theatre  for  an  increase  of  4.3%.  The  RSC  is  clearly  at 
a disadvantage  in  negotiating  an  increase  in  the  ACGB  subsidy  when  there  is  general 
decline  in  attendances. 

25.  The  RSC's  decision  to  stage  more  expensive  productions  was  endorsed  by  the 
Arts  Council.  It  is  difficult  to  assess  to  what  extent  this  policy  was  responsible  for 
the  increase  in  box  office  revenue  of  31.9%  to  £4,201,000  in  1982/83.  There  is  no 
easy  formula  to  explain  attendance  levels  which  are  prone  to  fluctuations.  For 
example,  the  three  productions  which  were  transferred  from  Stratford  to  the 
Barbican  enjoyed  good  box  offices  at  the  Barbican  but  not  at  Stratford.  There  could 
be  several  reasons  for  this  which  include  higher  ticket  prices  at  Stratford;  differing 
tastes  of  London  and  Stratford  audiences;  the  initial  attraction  of  the  Barbican;  and 
having  a better-balanced  repertoire  at  the  Barbican. 

26.  The  average  price  paid  for  a seat  in  1982/83  was  £5.72,  an  increase  of  9.8% 
over  1981/82.  Although  this  increase  was  in  excess  of  the  increase  in  the  RPI  of  7% 
it  is  well  below  increased  costs  of  24.4%.  The  RSC  purposefully  kept  down  ticket 
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37.  These  peaks  and  troughs  are  partly  due  to  the  disruption  of  work  schedules 

caused  by  delays  in  submitting  final  designs  to  the  workshops.  This  problem  is  dealt 
with  in  detail  in  Sections  9 and  10  of  this  report.  It  is  a difficult  problem  to  solve 
as  it  means  imposing  on  an  essentially  artistic  management  a set  of  financial 

disciplines  arising  from  the  arbitrary  allocation  of  manufacturing  timetables  which 
may  not  be  sychronous  with  the  artistic  gestation  and  rehearsed  periods  for  the 
production  to  be  presented.  However,  I do  not  believe  that  it  is  an  insurmountable 
problem  to  artistic  administrators  of  the  ability  of  Mr  Nunn  and  Mr  Hands  and 
managers  of  the  ability  of  Mr  Brieriey  and  Mr  Wilkinson.  It  is  difficult  to  assess  the 
savings  possible  by  smoothing  out  the  peaks  as  these  would  have  knock-on  effects  on 
the  level  of  stage  overtime  etc.  But  as  an  indication  the  overtime  of  the  production 
departments  amounted  to  approximately  £155,000  in  the  year  to  31  March  1983  and 
unproductive  time  £64,000.  I believe  that  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  savings  in 
the  region  of  £50,000  are  possible  if  the  peaks  of  work  were  smoothed  out.  What  is 
not  easy  to  quantify  is  the  savings  that  would  come  as  a result  of  reducing  the 
pressures  on  all  the  RSC  staff  because  of  these  peaks  and  possible  savings  by 

contracting-out  less  work. 

38.  The  basic  wage  cost  of  the  production  departments  is  a fixed  cost  of  the 

RSC.  In  terms  of  numbers  the  departments  have  changed  very  little  since  1978/79, 
the  total  varying  between  76  and  77  people.  The  costs  over  which  management  can 
exercise  some  discretion  are  the  direct  costs  - charges  from  third  parties  and 
overtime.  About  30%  of  the  sets  for  new  productions  at  Stratford  are  contracted  out 
and  some  major  sets  at  the  Barbican.  Hence,  the  sets  for  POPPY  and  PETER  PAN 
were  contracted  out.  The  decision  to  increase  the  investment  in  new  productions  has 
resulted  in  direct  costs  increasing  by  £402,000  in  1982/83  over  1981/82  - see  Annex 
8.  The  total  direct  costs  of  £958,000  in  1982/83  represented  11.3%  of  total  costs. 
Direct  costs  in  1978/79  represented  8.1%  of  total  costs  in  that  year.  Between 
1978/79  and  1981/82  the  relative  amount  of  money  spent  on  new  productions  was 

fairly  static,  in  1981/82  direct  production  costs  represented  8.2%  of  total  costs.  The 

decision  to  spend  more  on  new  productions  in  1982/83  represents  an  increased 
investment  in  real  terms  over  the  preceding  four  years. 

39.  An  analysis  of  total  production  costs  in  1982/83  is  set  out  in  Annex  9.  In 
that  year  the  Barbican  put  on  three  expensive  new  productions,  HENRY  IV  costing 
£169,850,  POPPY  costing  £197,653  and  PETER  PAN  costing  £194,020  together  with 
three  productions  transferred  from  Stratford.  The  total  cost  of  productions  at  the 
Barbican  main  stage  amounted  to  £666,000  compared  to  £376,000  in  the  previous 
year  at  the  Aldwych  when  the  RSC  put  on  four  new  productions,  seven  transfers  and 
two  revivals.  The  success  of  the  1982/83  productions  allowed  the  RSC  to  restrict  the 
repertoire  to  six  productions  at  the  Barbican.  The  budget  originally  contained 
provision  for  another  production  costing  £135,472  which  was  not  needed.  This  budget 
allocation  helped  to  meet  the  additional  costs  being  deliberately  incurred  on  the 
other  productions. 

40.  Equally  as  important  as  the  Barbican  season,  the  Stratford  new  productions 
were  given  an  additional  boost  of  cash.  The  six  new  productions  cost  £774,000 
compared  to  the  previous  year's  total  of  £514,000  for  five  productions.  Productions 
were  planned  on  the  original  budgets  which  were  fixed  before  the  change  of  policy, 
with  additional  expenditure  having  to  be  met  from  a contingency  fund  controlled  by 
Mr  Wilkinson.  The  contingency  set  aside  for  Stratford  was  £100,000,  but  this  was 
exceeded  by  £33,632.  Despite  this  overrun  Mr  Wilkinson  maintains  that  most  of  the 
Stratford  new  productions  went  according  to  the  final  planned  costs. 

41.  The  Barbican  productions  did  not  go  as  smoothly.  The  production  of 
PETER  PAN  had  technical  difficulties  and  cost  about  £6,000  over  the  revised  plans. 
The  cost  of  transferring  shows  from  Stratford  to  the  Barbican  also  cost  more  than 
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31.  Expenditure  has  risen  faster  than  the  rise  in  the  RPI  and  the  Index  of 
Average  Earning.  The  income  and  expenditure  of  the  four  theatres  are  detailed  in 
Annexes  4 to  6;  these  give  the  following  deficits  on  theatre  operations: 

Table  10 

Operating  deficits 


i 

1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Deficits: 

Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre 

315 

535 

576 

1260 

1219 

The  Other  Place 

7 

15 

- 

(4) 

30 

Total  Stratford 

522 

550 

576 

1256 

1249 

Aidwych/Barbican 

1116 

1242 

1589 

1843 

2480 

Warehouse/Pit 

81 

67 

87 

71 

(9) 

Total  London 

1197 

1309 

1676 

1914 

2471 

TOTAL 

1719 

1859 

2252 

3170 

3720 

Deficit  as  % of 
operational  expenditure: 

Stratford 

24.9% 

24.1% 

21.0% 

38.3% 

31.4% 

London 

66.0% 

56.5% 

60.7% 

59.8% 

59.8% 

TOTAL 

44.0% 

40.4% 

40.9% 

48.9% 

45.9% 

It  can  be  seen  from  table  10  that  the  deficit  before  grant  is  increasing  as  a 
percentage  of  theatre  operational  expenditure,  especially  at  Stratford  which  has 
deteriorated  from  24.9%  in  1978/79  to  31.4%  in  1982/83.  However,  the  Barbican 
deficit  is  almost  twice  the  size  of  the  RST  deficit.  This  is  due  to  the  higher  box 
office  at  Stratford  and  more  expensive  stage  and  theatre  operating  costs  at  the 
Barbican. 

32.  Operational  expenditure  rose  by  107.7%  over  the  years  1978/79  to  1982/83 
compared  to  rises  in  revenue  of  109.4%  and  ACGB  grant  of  79.1%  over  the  same 
period.  Theatre  operational  expenditure  comprises: 

Table  11 


Theatre  operational  expenditure 

1978/79  1982/83 


% of 

% of 

% 

£000 

total  costs 

£000 

total  costs 

increase 

Company  salaries  and  expenses 

956 

23.4 

1808 

21.4 

89.1 

Band 

184 

4.5 

306 

3.6 

66.3 

Production  costs 

703 

17.2 

1477 

17.4 

110.2 

Workshops 

81 

2.0 

162 

1.9 

100.0 

Rehearsal  rooms 

20 

0.5 

30 

0.4 

50.0 

Stage  operating  costs 

767 

18.8 

1764 

20.9 

130.0 

Theatre  operating  costs 

720 

17.7 

1634 

19.3 

126.9 

Publicity 

194 

4.8 

352 

4.2 

81.4 

Royalties 

40 

1.0 

83 

0.9 

105.0 

Other  artists 

241 

5.9 

497 

5.9 

106.2 

TOTAL 

3906 

95.8 

8113 

95.9 

107.7 
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The  main  categories  of  expenditure  which  have  outstripped  income  are  production 
costs  (by  only  0.8%),  stage  and  theatre  operating  costs.  These  are  considered  in 
more  detail  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Production  costs 

33.  Production  costs  are  a major  expenditure,  representing  17.3%  of  total  costs 
in  1982/83.  They  are  also  one  of  the  few  variable  costs  of  the  RSC  and  therefore 
have  tended  to  be  harder  hit  by  the  financial  stringencies  imposed  by  the  RSC  over 
recent  years.  That  is,  until  1982/83  when  the  policy  to  spend  more  on  productions 
was  introduced  to  recover  a declining  box  office. 

Table  12 

Production  costs 


1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Direct  costs  - Main  stages 

331 

406 

413 

556 

958 

- studio  theatres 

26 

34 

67 

31 

34 

Indirect  costs 

230 

135 

167 

152 

210 

Overheads 

116 

195 

178 

182 

276 

703 

770 

825 

921 

1478 

Workshops  - unrecovered  costs 

81 

81 

158 

124 

162 

784 

851 

983 

1045 

1640 

Annual  % increase  of  total 

production  costs 

- 

8.5% 

15.5% 

6.3% 

56.9% 

Annual  % increase  of  direct 

- 

22.7% 

1.7% 

34.6% 

72.3% 

costs 

34.  Direct  costs  include 

materials, 

expenses 

and  outside 

contractors 

work 

attributable  to  specific  productions  as  well  as  overtime  charged  by  the  production 
departments.  Indirect  costs  are  the  basic  wage  cost  allocated  by  production 
departments.  The  allocation  of  overheads  to  productions  is  based  upon  140%  of  the 
basic  labour  charged  to  productions.  The  production  department  overheads  recovered 
include  the  rent  and  rates  of  the  workshops,  the  salary  cost  of  the  general 
production  management  and  other  general  expenses  such  as  light  and  heat. 

35.  Detailed  studies  of  the  production  departments  have  been  made  by  Mrs  Soane 
and  Miss  Iley  - See  Sections  9 and  10.  The  general  conclusion  of  these  studies  is 
that  the  members  of  the  production  departments  are  skilled,  loyal  and  exercise 
economies  of  cost  whenever  possible.  But  also  that  the  production  departments  can 
only  save  money  at  the  margin  as  the  bulk  of  costs  are  determined  by  the 
specifications  set  by  the  director  and  designer  of  the  production. 

36.  The  production  departments  suffer  from  peaks  and  troughs  of  work  which 
have  led  to  significant  amounts  of  unproductive  time  and  overtime  payments.  In 
1981/82  20%  of  the  production  wardrobe's  total  payroll  cost  was  unproductive  time  - 
costing  approximately  £42,000.  Overtime  accounted  for  27%  of  the  total  payroll 
cost.  The  position  improved  in  1982/83  with  unproductive  time  dropping  to  14%  but 
overtime  increased  to  50%  because  of  the  busy  season.  A similar  picture  emerges  in 
the  other  production  departments  with  overtime  always  exceeding  unproductive  time 
which  is  usually  in  the  range  10%  to  15%  of  total  payroll  costs.  The  Wig 
Departments  are  an  exception  as  they  have  very  little  unproductive  time. 
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prices  in  1982/83,  There  were  two  main  reasons  for  this  policy.  Firstly,  the  RSC  was 
anxious  to  retain  the  Aldwych  audiences  following  the  move  to  the  Barbican  and  one 
strategy  was  to  advertise  that  ticket  prices  had  not  risen  as  a result  of  the  move. 
Secondly,  at  Stratford  the  experience  of  the  1981/82  fall  in  box  office  was  still 
vivid,  and  it  was  wished  to  advertise  that  the  top  price  had  actually  fallen  in 
1982/83  (to  £11.30  from  £12). 

. It  is  not  possible  to  conclude  that  the  combination  of  more  elaborate 
productions  and  restricting  ticket  prices  was  alone  responsible  for  the  recovery  of 
ihe  box  office  in  1982/83.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  these  factors 
contributed  to  the  recovery.  Interpreting  the  1982/83  result  is  also  made  difficult  as 
the  Barbican  season  was  not  comparable  to  any  season  at  the  Aldwych.  The 
inaugural  season  at  the  Barbican  opened  with  the  large  productions  of  HENRY  IV 
Part  I and  Part  II  followed  by  the  expensive  and  complex  productions  of  POPPY  and 
PETER  PAN.  There  were  also  three  productions  transferred  from  Stratford  bringing 
the  total  productions  to  seven  which  compares  to  eight  productions  in  1980/81  and 
13  in  1981/82  at  the  Aldwych. 


28.  The  RSC  maintain  that  the  important  factor  in  producing  a good  box  office 
is  to  get  a well  balanced  repertoire,  to  keep  an  audience's  interest  alive,  to  provide 
variety  and  so  to  get  return  bookings.  It  is  for  the  RSC  to  exercise  its  skill  to 

obtain  this  well  balanced  repertoire  and  to  reconcile  economic  and  artistic 
objectives. 

29.  What  is  clear  from  the  analysis  of  box  office  revenue  is  how  well  the  RSC 
have  managed  to  fill  their  four  theatres  in  1982/83  with  paid  admissions  ranging 
frorn  83.9%  of  seating  capacity  at  the  RST  to  93.2%  at  The  Other  Place.  What  is 
equally  clear  is  that  the  revenues  from  these  high  box  offices  were  still  insufficient 
to  stem  the  rise  in  the  overall  trading  deficit. 

Theatre  operating  costs 

30.  The  deficit  after  grant  increased  from  £281,000  in  1981/82  to  £633,000  in 
1982/83,  before  the  supplementary  grant  of  £830,000.  This  increase  is  primarily  due 
to  a rise  of  24.7%  in  total  expenditure  to  £8,439,000  (see  table  4).  As  detailed  in 
Annex  3 total  expenditure  can  be  categorised  into  operational  expenditure  and 
administration  costs  which  shows: 

Table  9 


Expenditure 


■ .. 

1978/79 

£000 

1979/80 

£000 

1980/81 

£000 

1981/82 

£000 

1982/83 

£000 

Theatre  operations 

3906 

4596 

5503 

6478 

8113 

Annual  % increase 

- 

17.7% 

19.7% 

17.7% 

25.2% 

Administration  costs 

163 

194 

235 

281 

309 

Annual  % increase 

- 

19.0% 

21.1% 

19.6% 

9.9% 

% increase  in 
RPI 

9.8% 

19.8 

16.0% 

10.6% 

7.0% 
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expected.  Both  A MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM  and  ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS 

Wi;p  uhado  aduVerSS  Jariances  of  ^out  £13,000.  Some  of  the  problems  encountered 
tk  c?6  B^rblcan  Theatre  are  discussed  in  the  report  by  Mr  Standiey  on  ’Getting 
Tne  Show  into  The  Theatre  And  Running  It’  in  Section  11  of  this  report.  He 
describes  how  additional  costs  are  incurred  in  modifying  Stratford  productions  to  fit 
the  different  size  and  shape  of  the  Barbican  stage.  But  he  also  believes  that 
designers  and  directors  take  the  opportunity  of  the  transfer  to  adjust  aspects  of  the 
production  with  which  they  were  not  happy  and  to  give  productions  a "London” 
dimension.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  costs  of  transferring  productions  from  Stratford 
have  substantially  increased.  In  1981/82  the  average  cost  of  transferring  five 
productions  was  £10,700  per  production,*  in  1982/83  the  average  for  three  productions 
had  risen  to  £25,200  and  this  higher  average  cost  has  been  accepted  as  the  base 
figure  for  future  productions.  The  average  cost  of  transfers  in  the  1983/84  budget 
amounts  to  £34,300  - see  Annex  10. 

^2*  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  the  additional  production  costs  imposed  bv  the 
technical  differences  between  the  stages  at  Stratford  and  the  Barbican.  But  the 
average  increase  in  the  direct  production  costs  of  plays  transferred  from  Stratford, 
that  is  materials  and  overtime,  during  1982/83  was  £15,000.  This  is  after  allowing 
8%  for  the  1982/83  NATTKE  pay  settlement  and  excluding  WINTERS  TALE  which  is 
not  representative.  This  calculation  is  very  rough  and  ready  but  it  is  an  indication  of 
some  of  the  additional  production  costs  being  faced  by  the  RSC  because  of  the 
move  to  the  Barbican.  On  the  assumption  that  there  is  an  average  of  five  plays 
transferred  each  year,  the  additional  production  costs  of  transfers  is  approximately 
£75,000  a year  at  1981/82  prices. 

The  policy  to  stage  bigger,  brighter  and  more  intricate  productions  was 
undoubtedly  responsible  for  the  majority  of  the  increase  of  56.7%  in  production  costs 
during  1982/83.  The  five  new  productions  of  Shakespeare  at  Stratford  cost  an 
average  of  £117,000  each  compared  to  £64,000  in  1981/82;  excluding  the  production 
of  ALL  S WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL  in  1981/82  which  followed  the  new  policy  and 
cost  £145,000.  The  RSC  has  staged  expensive  productions  in  the  past  such  as 
RICHARD  II  in  1980/81  costing  £126,000  and  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT  during  the  same 
season  costing  £95,000  but  1982/83  is  the  first  season  where  all  the  productions  on 
the  main  stage  are  costly.  This  policy  extends  to  the  Barbican  stage.  In  past  season? 
the  ^ Aldwych  staged  one  or  possibly  two  expensive  productions,  NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY  in  1980/81  which  originally  cost  £111,000  before  revival  costs  and  the 
THE  GREEKS  in  1979/80  which  cost  £179,000.  But  the  1982/83  season  included 
HENRY  IV  £170,000,  POPPY  £198,000  and  PETER  PAN  £194,000.  The  1983/84 
season  is  continuing  with  this  policy.  Stratford  will  stage  five  new  productions  at  an 
average  cost  of  £165,000  and  the  Barbican  two  new  productions  and  one  revival  at 
an  average  cost  of  £178,000.  Total  production  costs  in  1983/84  are  budgeted  to 
increase  by  15.4%  to  £1 ,705,000. 


44.  The  RSC  believes  that  this  policy  has  been  vindicated  economically  as  the 
increase  in  box  office  exceeded  the  increase  in  production  costs  by  about  £400,000. 
But  the  position  is  not  as  simple  as  this  measurement.  There  is  the  danger  of  not 
comparing  like  with  like;  the  1981/82  box  office  and  revenue  from  television  were 
both  affected  by  NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  If  £81,000  is  notionally  allocated  as  lost 
box  office  revenue  because  of  this  production  the  £400,000  differential  becomes 
£319,000.  But  the  bigger  problem  is  that  this  policy  of  staging  more  elaborate 
productions  has  financial  implications  throughout  the  RSC  which  are  difficult  to 
measure.  For  example,  increased  stage  operating  costs  because  of  handling  more 
elaborate  sets  and  lighting,  increased  publicity  costs  to  help  to  ensure  a good  box 
office  on  the  increased  investment  and  a lot  of  pressure  on  senior  management 
especially  if  there  are  plans  to  exploit  the  production  commercially. 
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45.  The  change  of  policy  was  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  box  office  recovered 
to  its  present  high  level.  There  is  a clear  correlation  between  the  reduction  in 
production  costs  and  the  reduction  in  the  box  office,  this  is  particularly  clear  at 
Stratford: 

Table  13 


Comparison  of  production  costs  to  paid  admissions 


Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre 

1978/79 

£000 

1979/80 

£000 

1980/81 

£000 

1981/82 

£000 

1982/83 

£000 

Production  costs 
% of  Stratford  production 

423 

368 

372 

514 

774 

costs  to  RSC  total  costs 
% of  paid  admissions  to 

10.4% 

7.6% 

6.5% 

7.6% 

9.2% 

capacity  at  Stratford 
Barbican/ Aid  wych 

93.1% 

86.6% 

80.3% 

73.7% 

85.9% 

Production  costs 
% of  Barbican  production 

254 

368 

291 

376 

669 

costs  to  RSC  total  costs 
% of  paid  admissions  to 

6.2% 

7.6% 

5.1% 

5.5% 

7.9% 

capacity  at  Barbican 

67.6% 

82.4% 

72.7% 

81.7% 

86.5% 

The  amount  that  needs  to  be  invested  in  a production,  which  will  suit  the  fashion 
and  taste  of  the  day  in  order  to  attract  the  audience,  is  only  one  of  many  factors 
affecting  the  box  office.  But  table  13  clearly  shows  that  there  is  a correlation 
between  production  costs  and  box  office. 

46.  In  planning  the  repertoire  the  RSC  take  into  account  the  likely  box  office  in 
deciding  the  level  of  production  costs  which  can  be  afforded.  Commercial 
opportunities  and  the  likelihood  of  revivals  will  also  be  weighed  up.  But  the 
complexity  of  productions  affects  other  costs.  For  example,  actors'  overtime,  stage 
overtime,  additional  publicity  etc.  Only  after  taking  account  of  all  these  additional 
costs  will  it  be  possible  to  assess  the  financial  implications  of  staging  a particular 
production. 

Company  salaries  and  expenses 

47.  Company  salaries  and  expenses  comprise  the  payroll  cost  of  the  actors  and 
actresses  and  the  stage  management.  The  basic  size  of  the  acting  companies  has 
remained  fairly  constant  at  60  at  Stratford  and  varied  between  60  to  70  at  the 
London  theatres  over  the  period  under  review,  this  being  the  average  number  of 
actors  required  to  support  the  repertoire  of  five  to  six  plays  on  the  main  stage  at 
Stratford.  The  numbers  of  actors  employed  at  any  one  time  do  vary  especially  in 
London  where  there  is  more  freedom  to  take  on  players  for  short  periods.  Another 
problem  in  determining  the  average  number  employed  is  that  the  Stratford  company 
is  built  up  as  the  repertoire  grows.  For  example,  in  1979/80  the  Company  employed 
44  actors  and  actresses  in  April  which  gradually  grew  to  60  by  November.  A better 
indication  of  company  size  is  the  number  of  actor  man  weeks  each  year.  There  is  no 
growth  pattern  in  this  statistic  over  the  past  five  years;  it  fluctuates  according  to 
the  repertoire  - See  Annex  1L 
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48.  The  major  constituents  of  company  payroll  and  expenses  were: 
Table  14 

Company  salaries  and  expenses 


Strafford 


' 9 1982/83  % increase 

£000  £000 


Payroll  costs- 


Actors 

371 

729 

Stage  management 

64 

110 

Other  expenses 

10 

27 

445 

866 

Barbican 


96.5% 

71.9% 


Payroll  costs 


Actors 

431 

805 

Stage  management 

79 

126 

Other  expenses 

1 

24 

511 

955 

86.6% 

59.5% 


Note:  The  payroll  costs  include  overtime,  holiday  pay,  NHI  and  are  adjusted  for 
those  rehearsal  payroll  costs  which  are  carried  forward  to  the  following  financial 
year  to  match  revenue  with  costs. 


49.  It  is  difficult  to  assess  how  much  of  the  increase  in  the  payroll  costs  of 
actors  and  actresses  is  due  to  increases  in  rates  of  pay  as  against  the  numbers 
employed.  As  a guide  the  Equity  Minimum  Rate  increased  by  approximately  76% 
over  the  period  under  review.  Mr  Wilkinson  is  not  surprised  that  the  increases  at  the 
two  locations  were  greater  than  this,  explaining  that  the  RSC  have  very  few  actors 
on  Equity  Minimum  Rates  and  that  the  RSC  have  had  problems  engaging  the  actors 
they  want  for  the  salaries  which  they  are  able  to  offer. 

50.  Mr  Wilkinson  has  calculated  that  the  average  basic  wage  paid  to  an  actor  at 
Stratford  has  increased  from  £114  per  week  in  1978/79  to  £200  per  week  in  1982/83 
- an  increase  of  75.4%.  The  balance  of  the  increase  of  96.5%  is  mainly  due  to  the 
level  of  activity  at  Stratford.  In  1978/79  the  RSC  paid  for  2,498  man  weeks  of 
acting  compared  to  3,028  in  1982/83  - an  increase  of  21.2%.  The  number  of  man 
weeks  depends  on  the  repertoire  and  the  scheduling  of  the  repertoire,  1978/79  is  low 
compared  to  all  subsequent  years  - see  Annex  11. 

51.  There  is  a similar  picture  at  the  London  theatres.  The  average  pay  increased 
by  70.8%  from  £113  per  week  in  1978/79  to  £193  per  week  in  1982/83.  The  reason 
for  the  lower  average  pay  in  London  as  against  Stratford  in  1982/83  is  due  to  the 
greater  use  of  supernumerary  actors  in  London  productions.  Increased  actor  weeks 
has  also  contributed  to  the  increase. 

52.  The  highest  paid  actors  earned  £375  basic  pay  a week  in  1982/83  with 
overtime  averaging  a further  10%.  The  RSC  point  out  that  many  actors  take  a 
reduction  of  earnings  when  they  join  the  RSC  or  at  least  jeopardize  the  higher  fees 
they  could  earn  in  the  commercial  theatre,  film  or  television.  On  the  other  hand  the 
RSC  does  offer  security  of  employment  for  two  years  and  the  experience  of  working 
with  top  directors  in  a very  prestigeous  repertoire  theatre  which  should  enhance 
their  acting  car  eers.  I he  level  of  wages  and  salaries  is  considered  in  more  detail  in 
Section  6,  Part  2. 
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53.  The  negotiation  of  salaries  is  one  of  the  many  factors  involved  in  planning 
the  repertoire  and  the  composition  of  the  company.  It  may  be  that  one  actor's 
availability  will  determine  whether  a certain  play  is  included  in  the  repertoire. 
Mr  Nunn,  Mr  Hands,  Mr  Brierley  and  Mr  Wilkinson  must  be  left  to  manage  the* 
business  they  know  so  well  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  But  as  the  total  company 
salaries  and  expenses  amount  to  nearly  22%  of  the  total  expenditure,  strict  controls 
must  be  placed  over  this  expenditure  to  ensure  that  increases  can  be  met  from 
available  resources. 

54.  Mr  Wilkinson  maintains  budgetary  control  by  setting  a total  budget  for 
company  salaries.  He  is  not  so  concerned  with  the  salary  mix  and  numbers  of  actors 
there  are  in  the  company  as  long  as  the  total  remains  within  budget.  However, 
despite  this  overall  control  the  1983/84  budget  for  the  basic  pay  of  actors  has  been 
set  at  £1,459,000,  an  increase  of  £264,000  - nearly  22%  The  RSC  maintain  that  they 
nave  a continual  battle  to  keep  down  salary  costs  because  they  are  negotiating  from 
a low  base  and  the  actors  they  want  are  in  demand. 

55.  Company  salaries  and  expenses  include  the  payroll  cost  of  stage  management. 
There  is  a team  of  nine  stage  managers  at  Stratford  and  another  team  of  nine  to 
ten  at  London.  Until  1981/82  stage  management  was  resident  at  either  London  or 
Stratford.  This  was  not  efficient  as  stage  management  did  not  stay  with  the 
company  and  productions  might  pass  through  the  hands  of  both  these  stage 
management  teams  over  the  two  years.  I he  RSC  negotiated  the  movement  of  stage 
management  teams  which  now  alternate  each  year  between  Stratford  and  London  in 
order  to  stay  with  a company  of  actors  for  their  full  term.  The  cost  of  this 
movement  was  about  £20,000  in  1982/83. 

Stage  operating  costs 

To?~\"dSe  operating  costs  are  a major  cost  to  the  RSC,  increasing  from  £767,000 
in  1978/79  to  £1,745,000  in  1982/83  and  outstripping  all  other  types  of  expenditure, 
n 1982/83  these  costs  accounted  for  20.6%  of  total  expenditure,  only  1%  less  than 
oi  the  actors  and  stage  management,  and  this  percentage  is  growing.  In 
1978/79  stage  operating  costs  accounted  for  18.8%  of  total  costs  compared  to  23.4% 
for  actors  and  stage  management. 

J(o  Stage  operating  costs  comprise  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  stage  and  stage 
properties  staffs,  stage  electricians,  sound  engineers,  showmen  and  the  maintenance 
wardrobe  and  wigs  personnel.  In  1982/83  the  Barbican  main  stage  accounted  for 
nearly  63%  of  stage  operating  costs  and  this  has  been  the  pattern  over  the  years: 

Table  15 

Stage  operating  costs 


Total  stage  operating  costs 
% of  total  RSC  costs 

Barbican/ Aldwych  stage 
operating  costs 
% of  total  RSC  costs 
% annual  increase 


1978/79 

£000 

1979/80 

£000 

1980/81 

£000 

1981/82 

£000 

1982/83 

£000 

767 

18.8% 

908 

18.6% 

1070 

18.5% 

1364 

20.1% 

1745 

20.6% 

407 

522 

624 

815 

1096 

10.0% 

23.4% 

10.7% 

28.3% 

11% 

19.6% 

12% 

30.6% 

13.0% 

34.5% 
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58.  The  report  by  Mr  Standiey  in  Section  11  analyses  in  detail  the  work  of  stage 
staffs,  conditions  of  employment  and  working  practices.  Both  the  Stratford  and 
Barbican  stage  staffs  are  members  of  NATTKE  but  the  details  of  conditions  of  work 
in  the  RST/NATTKE  agreement  are  separately  negotiated  for  each  base  and  working 
practices  are  different.  For  example,  in  the  Barbican  changeovers  between 
performances  are  invariably  the  subject  of  a night  call  whereas  changeovers  are 
carried  out  in  the  morning  at  Stratford.  As  well  as  different  working  practices  there 
are  also  varying  workloads,  there  are  fewer  changeovers  at  the  Barbican  due  to 
longer  runs  of  productions  and  no  changes  between  matinee  and  evening 
performances.  However,  there  are  44  permanent  staff  employed  on  work  connected 
with  the  stage  at  the  Barbican  compared  to  36  at  Stratford. 

59.  In  the  Cass/Brierley  Memorandum  the  NATTKE  wage  settlements  covering 
the  five  years  1977/78  to  1981/82  were  compared  with  the  ENO,  the  NT,  the  ROH 
and  the  Society  of  West  End  Theatre.  This  study  showed  that  the  RSC  had  the 
lowest  cumulative  rise  over  this  period  of  50%,  compared  to  62%  at  the  ENO,  64% 
at  the  NT,  65%  at  the  ROH  and  by  far  the  highest  102%  for  those  aligned  to  the 
Society  of  West  End  Theatre.  The  increases  negotiated  by  the  RSC  were: 

Table  16 


NATTKE  wage  settlements 


STRATFORD 


LONDON 


% rise 

effective 
% rise 

% rise 

effectiv 
% rise 

1977/78 

10 

_ 

10 

10 

1978/79 

5 

6.6 

5 

6.6 

1979/80 

10 

8.5 

10 

8.5 

1980/81 

9.62 

9.7 

10.62 

10.4 

1981/82 

6.76 

7.6 

6.76 

8.0 

1982/83 

10 

7.6 

10 

7.6 

Notes: 

(Dwage  settlements  are  reviewed  in  June  each  year.  The  effective  pay  rise  for  the 
financial  year  in  column  2 assumes  the  increase  is  effective  from  1 July. 

(2) 1980/81  and  1981/82  include  the  effects  of  productivity  deals. 

(3) Of  the  10%  rise  in  1982/83,  2%  was  deferred  to  June  1983. 


60.  These  settlements  are  moderate  and  do  not  explain  the  rise  in  stage 
operating  costs.  It  is  overtime  and  the  use  of  casual  staff  that  had  caused  the 
increase  in  costs.  As  pointed  out  in  Mr  Standley's  report  the  guaranteed  weekly 
wage  for  a first  dayman/char gehand  at  1982  London  rates  of  £137  can  be  boosted  to 
£450  by  overtime.  This  is  obviously  an  exceptional  example.  But  against  total  basic 
wages  of  £147,000  for  stage  and  props  staff  in  1982/83,  the  total  cost  of  overtime 
amounted  to  £170,000  - 54%  of  total  wages.  Even  this  figure  is  understated  because 
basic  pay  includes  a notional  amount  for  lost  overtime  when  staff  take  their 
holidays.  This  demonstrates  the  extent  to  which  stage  staff  consider  overtime  as  an 
intrinsic  part  of  their  overall  pay  package.  With  overtime  contributing  more  to  their 
take  home  pay  than  the  basic  wage,  staff  were  more  than  halving  their  pay  when 
they  went  on  holiday.  In  the  1981/82  NATTKE  negotiations  the  RSC  agreed  to 
supplement  holiday  pay  with  the  average  overtime  earned  in  the  previous  year  after 
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a minimum  of  one  year’s  service.  This  a substantial  concession.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  stage  and  props  staff  overtime  averaged  124%  of  basic  pay  in  1981/82. 
During  1982/83  five  weeks  holiday  pay  would  be  supplemented  by  124%,  adding 
almost  12%  to  the  annual  basic  payroll  costs  or  about  5%  to  total  stage  payroll 
costs. 


61.  The  wage  costs  of  casual  staff  employed  to  supplement  stage  staff  has 
increased  dramatically  over  the  period  from  £26,000  in  1978/79  to  £191,000  in 
1982/83.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  are  the  problems  posed  by  the  Barbican  - 
distances  to  move  sets  are  longer  and  more  complicated.  Mr  Wilkinson  has  said  that 
stage  staff  were  unwilling  to  do  additional  overtime  when  they  moved  to  the 
Barbican,  it  had  become  excessive.  Productions  have  also  become  larger  and  more 
complex.  The  increase  in  casual  staff  accounted  for  nearly  11%  of  the  34%  increase 
in  the  Barbican  stage  costs  and  Mr  Standley  recommends  that  this  cost  should  be 
reviewed  to  seek  economies. 

62.  Stage  operating  costs  have  been  difficult  to  control.  Stage  working  practices 
are  well  defined.  The  move  to  the  Barbican  afforded  the  opportunity  to  renegotiate 
agreements,  but  unfortunately  the  RSC  has  suffered  on  two  counts.  Firstly,  the 
working  practices  which  operated  at  the  Aldwych  were  continued  at  the  Barbican, 
notably  night  changeovers  because  the  production  investment  policy  created 
exceptionally  heavy  production  changeovers  during  the  first  Barbican  season  which 
were  incapable  of  being  completed  during  basic  working  hours.  Secondly,  although 
more  mechanised,  the  Barbican  theatre  has  brought  its  own  operating  difficulties 
which  have  led  to  higher  payroll  costs.  The  RSC  are  presently  negotiating  with 
NATTKE  on  the  1983/84  pay  settlement  and  both  parties  agree  on  the  need  to 
update  the  working  practices  at  the  Barbican.  These  negotiations  are  important  to 
the  future  financial  stability  of  the  RSC  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  important  that 
costs  are  kept  to  the  minimum  within  the  present  working  practices.  It  is  important 
to  identify  what  overtime  is  worked  and  why  it  is  worked. 

Theatre  operating  costs 

63.  Theatre  operating  expenditure  comprises  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  running 
the  four  theatres  and  front  of  house  costs.  In  1982/83  these  comprised: 
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Table  17 


Theatre  operating  costs 


STRATFORD  ALDWYCH/BARBICAM 


1978/79 

1982/83 

1978/79 

1982/83 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Salaries^) 

Management 

16 

27 

27 

33 

Box  office 

49 

95 

27 

- (2) 

Attendants/Programme 

sellers/Stage  door 

113 

202 

23(3) 

81 

Maintenance/Cieaners 

53 

74 

4(3) 

34 

Overhead  expenditure 

122 

296 

198 

640 

Gardens 

6 

14 

— 

Repairs  and  depreciation 

32 

57 

— 

57 

391 

765 

279 

845 

Notes: 

(^Salaries  include  NHL 

(^Direct  responsibility  of  the  Barbican  Centre  for  which  an  annual  charge  is  made 
to  the  RSC. 

^Staffing  partly  the  responsibilities  of  the  landlords  of  the  Aldwych. 

64.  Theatre  operating  costs  have  risen  from  17.7%  of  total  expenditure  in 
1978/79  to  19.2%  in  1982/83.  The  main  rise  in  costs  is  due  to  the  move  to  the 
Barbican.  The  RSC  lease  the  Barbican  Theatre  and  The  Pit  from  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London,  who  in  negotiations  with  the  RSC  have  tried  to  balance  the 
operating  costs  of  the  Aldwych  and  Warehouses  theatres  with  those  of  the  Barbican 
Centre.  This  equation  takes  account  of  the  additional  seating  capacity  and  earnings 
potential  of  the  Barbican.  This  has  not  been  achieved.  The  operating  deficit  on  the 
London  operation  has  increased  from  £1,91 4,000  in  1981/82  to  £2,471,000  in  1982/83. 
The  RSC  does  not  consider  that  theatre  operating  costs  are  responsible  for  increased 
deficit  despite  an  increase  in  costs  of  37.19%  in  1982/83  to  £823,000  This  is 
supported  by  the  1982/83  budget  which  shows  that  this  expenditure  overran  by 
£38,400.  The  major  adverse  variance  was  electricity  costs  which  exceeded  budget  by 
£34,000,  and  cost  £126,000.  Electricity  costs  are  high  but  the  Barbican  lighting  is 
very  sophisticated,  the  stage  equipment  is  mechanised  and  the  heating  and 
ventilation  systems  ail  add  to  this  cost.  Although  the  RSC  are  continuing  to  seek 
ways  to  reduce  electricity  only  marginal  savings  are  believed  possible. 

63.  Despite  the  high  rise  in  costs  of  running  the  Barbican  in  1982/83  they  have 
nevertheless  been  depressed  by  a peppercorn  rent  from  the  City  of  London,  which 
will  rise  to  £60,000  in  1983/84  and  £120,000  in  1984/83.  This  is  dealt  with  in  more 
detail  in  Section  6,  Annex  4 which  deals  with  the  relationship  with  the  City  of 
London. 

Other  artists 

66.  This  category  of  costs  comprises  the  salaries  and  expenses  paid  to  the 
artistic  directors  and  designers  of  the  RSC.  The  total  cost  in  1982/83  was  £497,000 
which  represented  3.9%  of  total  expenditure  having  risen  from  £240,000  in  1978/79. 
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It  is  a substantial  sum  of  money  but  these  people  are  the  life  blood  of  the  RSC  and 
in  recent  years  have  proved  their  high  calibre  by  renowned  successes. 

67.  An  analysis  of  these  costs  shows; 

Table  IS 


1978/79 

1982/83 

Salaries  and  wages 
Permanent  staff; 

£000  Number 

£000 

Number 

Joint  Artistic  Directors 

17 

1 

82 

2 

Associate  and  Assistant 
Directors 

78 

11 

138 

12 

Designers 

29 

6 

58 

7 

Music  Directors  and  staff 
Non-resident  Associate 

18 

3 

41 

3 

Directors 

Fees  to  other  non-permanent 

- 

3 

2 

3 

staff 

40 

— 

64 

NHI  and  expenses 

58 

- 

112 

240 

24 

497 

27 

68.  The  question  of  wage  and  salary  levels  is  covered  by  Mr  Priestley  in 
Section  6,  Part  2.  He  concludes  that  the  level  of  remuneration  is  a matter  for  the 
Governors  in  judging  how  much  needs  to  be  paid  to  get  and  keep  the  services  of 
people  capable  of  stimulating  and  managing  the  artistic  impulse  of  the  RSC  and  that 
generally  pay  levels  are  not  excessive. 

Review  of  the  results  for  the  year  to  31  March  1983 

69.  Many  of  the  features  of  the  results  for  the  year  to  31  March  1983  have 
been  explained  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  Section  and  I have  tried  not  to 
repeat  them  in  this  review  of  1982/83.  Rather  than  concentrating  on  increases  in 
expenditure  or  revenue  this  section  compares  actual  to  budgeted  results  and  explains 
the  variances. 
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70. 


The  results  for  the  year  to  31  March  1983  in  summary  were: 


Table  19 


Summary  of  1982/83  results 


Budget 

1982/83 

Actual 

Variance 

£000 

£000 

favourable  (adverse) 
£000 

Box  Office 

Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre 

(2181) 

(2493) 

312 

Aldwych/Barbican 

(1398) 

(1468) 

70 

The  Other  Place 

(102) 

(84) 

(18) 

Warehouse/Pit 

(125) 

(156) 

31 

Theatre  Operational  expenditure 

“(3806) 

(4201) 

395 

Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre 

3708 

3865 

(157) 

Aldwych/Barbican 

3806 

3981 

(175) 

The  Other  Place 

104 

117 

(13) 

Warehouse/Pit 

154 

150 

4 

Deficit  on  theatre  operations 

3966 

3912 

54 

Other  income 

(479) 

(603) 

124 

General  expenditure 

333 

346 

(13) 

Deficit  before  ACGB  grant 

3820 

3655 

165 

71.  The  1982/83  budget  was  approved  by  the  F&GPC  on  10  May  1982.  The  initial 
budget  approved  on  30  June  1981  forecast  a deficit  before  grant  of  £3,487,000,  and 
a revised  budget  approved  on  19  January  1982  forecast  a deficit  before  grant  of 
£3,400,000.  The  downward  turn  in  the  final  budget  was  due  to  a revision  in  the 
estimates  for  the  1982/83  box  office  following  the  very  poor  Stratford  box  office  in 
1981/82  and  a revision  of  the  Barbican  costs. 

72.  The  accuracy  of  the  budgets  has  been  good  over  the  years,  especially  on 
expenditure  - see  Annex  3.  In  1982/83  this  record  continued  although  the  final 
results  were  affected  by  the  policy  to  spend  more  on  new  productions,  the  recovery 
of  the  box  office  and  the  high  costs  of  operating  at  the  Barbican.  A comparison  of 
actual  to  budgeted  expenditure  on  theatre  operations  shows: 

Table  20 

Theatre  operations 


1982/83 

Budget 

Actual 

Variance 

£000 

£000 

favourable  (adverse) 
£000 

Expenditure: 

Artists'  salaries  and  expenses 

2642 

2611 

31 

Production  costs 

1505 

1669 

(164) 

Stage  operating  costs 

1581 

1745 

(164) 

Theatre  operating  costs 

1471 

1654 

(183) 

Publicity 

375 

352 

23 

Royalties 

103 

82 

21 

7677 

8113 

(436) 
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73.  As  already  explained,  the  variance  on  production  costs  was  due  to  the  policy 
decision  to  spend  more  on  productions  and  the  increased  cost  of  transfer  ring  plays 
into  the  Barbican.  The  stage  operating  costs  exceeded  budget  largely  because  of  the 
increased  overtime  of  stage  staff  and  the  increased  use  of  showmen  at  the  Barbican. 
The  total  cost  of  showmen  amounted  to  £207,000  compared  to  a budget  of  £100,000, 
which  was  increased  to  £218,000  by  allocating  a contingency  provision  of  £118,000. 
Expenditure  on  showmen  has  vastly  increased  since  the  move  to  the  Barbican. 
Mr  Standley  describes  why  this  increase  has  occurred  in  his  report  and  concludes 
that,  although  there  are  operating  difficulties  at  the  Barbican,  some  costs  are  due  to 
working  practices  and  there  should  be  a review  of  the  work  loads  and  practices  of 
stage  staff  and  showmen. 

74.  The  adverse  variance  of  £183,000  on  theatre  operating  costs  was  mainly  due 
to  overspends  at  Stratford  on  building  maintenance  of  £30,000  and  office  equipment 
of  £53,000  and  at  the  Barbican  on  electricity  of  £34,000  and  building  maintenance 
of  £22,000.  The  building  maintenance  at  Stratford  represents  day  to  day  necessary 
repairs  to  the  buildings  and  seats  etc.  In  1982/83  the  total  maintenance  costs  for 
Stratford  amounted  to  £111,000,  of  which  £48,000  was  the  salary  costs  of  the  six 
maintenance  staff.  The  balance  of  the  expenditure  was  spent  on  general  expenditure, 
the  largest  item  being  £11,000  on  refurbishment  of  the  restaurant  as  part  of  the 
franchise  agreement  with  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre  Restaurants.  In  addition  to 
these  maintenance  costs  the  RSC  provided  £50,000  for  major  repairs  to  the  RST.  At 
2 April  1983  this  provision  totalled  £299,700  - see  Annex  12.  I understand  from 
Mr  Wilkinson  that  this  provision  has  not  yet  been  earmarked  for  specific  work  but  it 
is  intended  to  cover  major  items  of  capital  expenditure  such  as  roof  repairs, 
complete  refurbishment  of  seats  etc.  I have  not  assessed  whether  this  provision  is 
adequate  or  excessive,  although  the  RSC  have  produced  preliminary  maintenance 
figures  for  the  next  three  years  which  total  £510,000.  I recommend  that  the  RSC 
prepares  a five-year  forecast  of  major  repairs  and  capital  expenditure  to  determine 
the  necessary  level  of  this  provision. 

75*  The  other  major  expenditure  variance  not  already  covered  in  this  report  is 
the  £55,000  adverse  variance  on  office  equipment.  This  was  due  to  the  purchase  of 
an  ICL  1500  for  the  box  office  at  Stratford  which  cost  £46,000.  The  computerisation 
of  the  box  office  will  ease  the  handling  of  advance  bookings  and  payment  by  credit 
card.  There  are  no  direct  savings  in  costs  or  reduction  of  staff  but  the  RSC  believe 
that  by  giving  the  customer  a quicker  and  more  flexible  system,  the  benefits  should 
be  reflected  in  higher  attendances.  The  box  offices  at  Stratford  and  the  Barbican 
are  covered  in  a report  by  Mrs  Bridget  Howard  in  Section  15. 

76.  The  largest  variance  between  budget  and  actual  results  for  1982/83  was  box 
office  revenue: 

Table  21 

Box  office  revenue 


1982/83 


Budget 

Actual 

Variance 

favourable  (adv 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Royal  Shakespeare 

Theatre 

2181 

2493 

312 

Barbican 

1398 

1468 

70 

The  Other  Place 

102 

84 

(18) 

The  Pit 

125 

156 

31 

3806 

4201 

395 

122 
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The  1982/83  budget  was  based  on  the  experience  of  the  1981/82  collapse  of  box 
office  revenue;  it  was  not  assumed  that  the  box  office  would  recover.  If  in  1982/83 
the  Stratford  box  office  had  attained  paying  attendances  at  the  1981/82  level  of 
73.7%  rather  than  the  85.9%  which  was  actually  achieved  the  budget  variance  would 
have  been  relatively  small. 

77.  Box  office  revenue  at  the  Barbican  exceeded  budget  by  £70,000.  Although 
this  was  a small  favourable  variance  there  were  three  major  factors  which  affected 
tue  box  office  in  1982/83.  Firstly,  there  was  the  move  to  the  Barbican  which 
presented  a big  challenge  and  risk  to  the  RSC.  Ticket  prices  were  not  raised  from 
those  at  the  Aldwych  to  attract  audiences  to  the  Barbican.  Secondly,  paying 
attendance  figures  at  the  Barbican  were  very  high,  averaging  86.5%  of  capacity  on 
the  main  stage  and  89.2%  at  The  Pit.  Both  these  figures  were  well-  in  excess  of 
audience  levels  at  The  Aldwych  and  The  Warehouse  in  the  years  covered  by  this 
review.  However  income  was  reduced  by  a season  shortened  by  about  eight  weeks  as 
the  theatres  did  not  open  until  mid-May  and  closed  two  weeks  early  in  mid-March. 

Overseas  tours  and  fees  from  television 

78.  Income  from  overseas  tours  and  royalties  makes  a valuable  contribution  to 
the  finances  of  the  RSC.  In  1982/83  this  form  of  income  amounted  to  £231,000, 
against  a budget  of  £68,000.  The  two  largest  fees  were  £63,000  for  televising 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY  and  £82,000  from  London  Weekend  Television  for 
3ohn  Barton's  series  PLAYING  SHAKESPEARE.  The  balance  of  £86,000  included 
revenue  from  licensing  the  rights  to  perform  or  film  EDUCATING  RITA,  GOOD  and 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  It  should  be  noted  that  all  these  are  non -Shakespeare 
productions. 


79.  Sponsorship  is  another  valuable  source  of  income  and  in  1982/83  amounted  to 
£124,000  compared  to  a budget  of  £210,000.  The  budget  appears  to  have  been 
optimistic;  no  funding  had  been  identified  from  sponsors  when  the  budget  was 
prepared  and  £210,000  was  more  than  double  the  amount  of  sponsorship  income 
received  in  any  past  year.  The  amounts  received  in  1982/83  included  £80,000  from 
the  Midland  Bank  to  sponsor  the  opening  production  of  HENRY  IV  and  £40,000  from 
Rank  Xerox  to  sponsor  the  opening  season  at  The  Pit.  Sponsorship  is  covered  in 
more  detail  in  Section  6,  Part  3. 

Summary  of  why  the  RSC  incurred  a deficit  after  funding  in  1982/83 

80.  The  increase  in  the  operating  deficit  is  mainly  due  to  the  relentless  rise  in 
expenditure,  outstripping  rises  in  the  Arts  Council  grant  and  the  RPI.  Theatre 
operating  expenditure  rose  from  £3,9 06,000  in  1978/79  to  £8,113,000  in  1982/83,  a 
rise  of  107.7%  compared  to  rises  of  109.4%  in  revenue  (box  office  100%)  and  79.1% 
in  the  level  of  grant. 

81.  One  major  reason  for  the  increased  expenditure  is  the  RSC's  difficulty  in 
maintaining  salaries  below  those  paid  in  a free  market.  Of  course  they  could  take 
the  option  of  employing  fewer  or  less  capable  people  but  this  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  artistic  standards  of  the  RSC  and  ultimately  to  the  box  office.  The  average 
weekly  wage  paid  to  an  actor  amounted  to  about  £200  in  1982/83  which  I do  not 
believe  to  be  excessive  and  which  I believe  the  RSC  does  its  best  to  control. 

82.  The  major  increases  in  costs  are  stage  operating  costs  and  new  production 
costs.  Stage  operating  costs  have  risen  by  127.5%  to  £1,745,000  in  1982/83  due  to  a 
mixture  of  improved  pay  rates  and  more  complex  productions  which  together  with 
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the  problems  of  the  Barbican  has  led  to  high  overtime  and  the  use  of  more  casual 
staff.  Stage  operating  is  the  major  area  where  the  RSC  could  reduce  costs  but  it 
will  require  negotiation  with  NATTKE  to  alter  the  working  practices  at  the 
Barbican. 

83.  Production  costs  increased  from  £804,000  in  1978/79  to  £1,670,000  in 
1982/83.  The  major  increase  was  in  1982/83  when  these  costs  increased  by  47.7%  as 
a result  of  the  decision  to  produce  bigger,  brighter,  more  attractive  shows.  The  RSC 
judged  that  audiences  wanted  this  type  of  show  and  not  spare  or  spartan  productions. 
Their  view  was  proved  right  by  the  box  office  which  increased  by  nearly  31%  to 
£4,201,000  in  1982/83.  However,  the  increased  complexity  and  size  of  productions 
had  financial  implications  on  most  categories  of  cost  ranging  from  more  actors  to 
increased  stage  overtime.  It  has  not  been  possible  in  the  available  time  to  evaluate 
the  net  financial  cost  of  staging  more  complex  productions  but  the  additional 
revenue  generated  has  failed  to  meet  the  increased  costs.  What  is  also  not  possible 
to  evaluate  is  whether  the  box  office  would  have  continued  to  decline  if  the  policy 
on  productions  had  remained  unaltered. 

WHY  WILL  THE  RSC  GO  INTO  DEFICIT  AGAIN  IN  1983/84  AND  1984/85? 
Introduction 

84.  The  deficit  in  1982/83  was  not  due  to  circumstances  which  will  reverse  in 
subsequent  years.  If  the  level  of  activity  and  artistic  standards  remain  unchanged  the 
level  of  deficit  before  grant  can  be  expected  to  rise  at  least  in  line  with  inflation, 
depending  on  the  box  office  revenue.  The  RSC  have  budgeted  deficits  after  grant  of 
£500,000  in  1983/84  and  £991,000  in  1984/85,  bringing  the  accumulated  deficit  to 
£1.68  million  by  31  March  1985.  A review  of  the  budgets  for  these  two  years 
supports  the  view  that  the  RSC  will  accumulate  losses  in  the  order  of  £1.68  million 
unless  drastic  measures  are  taken  to  reduce  activities  in  1984/85. 

Review  of  budgets  for  1983/84  and  1984/85 

85.  A summary  of  the  budgets  for  the  two  years  to  31  March  1985  is  set  out  on 
Annex  13.  Expenditure  is  budgeted  to  increase  by  10.8%  in  1983/84  and  by  a further 
12.7%  in  1984/85.  This  compares  to  increases  of  11.8%  and  10%  for  box  office 
receipts.  Expenditure  continues  to  outstrip  box  office  income  and  the  anticipated 
level  of  inflation. 

86.  The  1983/84  budget  has  been  prepared  in  detail  and  based  upon  a firm  plan 
for  the  repertoire.  The  assumed  rate  of  inflation  was  8%.  Although  this  rate  is  well 
above  the  current  rate  of  inflation  of  4.5%  this  is  unlikely  to  benefit  the  RSC 
greatly.  The  majority  of  costs  are  salary  related  and  it  is  the  increase  in  wage  rates 
of  staff  and  the  negotiated  salaries  of  actors  which  are  the  important  factors  in 
determining  increased  expenditure.  The  cost  of  artists'  salaries  and  expenses, 
including  stage  management,  directors  and  designers,  is  budgeted  to  increase  by 
16.7%  in  1983/84  to  £3,047,000.  This  represents  32.5%  of  total  expenditure.  This 
increase  is  not  pessimistic  budgeting  or  making  generous  provision  for  artists' 
salaries  but  RSC's  realistic  assessment  of  how  much  they  need  to  offer  to  employ 
the  actors  which  are  needed  to  support  the  repertoire  and  to  maintain  present 
standards. 

87.  Other  rises  in  expenditure  are  not  so  great.  Production  costs  are  budgeted  to 
increase  by  6.3%  to  £1,774,000,  which  includes  the  unrecovered  costs  of  the 
production  departments  and  the  cost  of  rehearsal  rooms.  The  analysis  of  costs  by 
production  set  out  on  Annex  10  shows  that  the  total  of  £1,707,699  includes 
provisions  of  £233,000.  This  is  a large  amount  but  it  Is  a product  of  how  the  RSC 
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budget  for  productions  and  not  a free  contingency.  At  the  time  of  preparing  the 
global  budget  neither  the  names  nor  the  requirements  of  individual  productions  are 
known;  there  are  no  detailed  set  designs  or  costings.  Each  production  is  given  an 
allocation  but  it  is  more  of  a target  than  a forecast  of  costs.  The  allocations  have 
recently  been  set  unrealistically  low  in  an  attempt  to  exert  financial  constraints  on 
designers  and  production  departments.  The  contingency,  which  is  controlled  by 
Mr  Wilkinson  and  Mr  Brier  ley,  will  be  used  as  required.  Mr  Wilkinson  believes  that 
all  of  the  contingency  of  £233,000  will  be  needed  in  1983/84.  The  productions  of 
HENRY  VIII  and  CY  RANO  DE  BERGERAC  are  expected  to  exceed  their  budgets  by 
£25,000.  MAYDAYS  will  probably  also  go  well  over  its  initial  allocation  of  £85,000 
for  direct  costs.  The  initial  costings  for  this  production  were  £190,000  which  have 
been  subsequently  reduced  to  £133,000.  The  RSC  are  still  considering  ways  to  reduce 
costs  nearer  the  allocation  of  £85,000. 

88.  Stage  operating  costs  are  budgeted  to  increase  by  3.2%.  I believe  that  the 
RSC  will  find  it  difficult  to  keep  within  this  budget.  It  is  true  that  the  1982/83 
stage  operating  costs  were  high  and  there  may  be  scope  for  some  savings  having 
learnt  how  to  operate  more  effectively  at  the  Barbican.  But  an  increase  of  only 
3.2%  appears  optimistic.  For  example,  the  1982/83  pay  settlement  with  NATTKE 
provided  for  an  increase  of  2%  with  effect  from  June  1983  and  although  NATTKE 
have  yet  to  agree  the  1983/84  award  it  is  unlikely  to  be  below  4%.  The  budget 
assumes  that  renegotiation  of  working  practices  at  the  Barbican  will  result  in 
reduced  costs.  But  these  have  yet  to  be  agreed. 

89.  Theatre  operating  costs  are  budgeted  to  increase  by  4.8%.  This  should  be 

fairly  accurate  as  the  charges  from  the  City  of  London  are  largely  known  and  these 
wage  costs  are  more  easily  controlled.  The  charges  from  the  City  of  London  will 
increase  by  11.2%  to  £317,000  in  1983/84  - see  Section  6,  Annex  4.  The  major 

increase  is  due  to  the  basic  rental  charge  increasing  from  a peppercorn  rent  in 
1982/83  to  £60,000  in  1983/84.  One  expense  which  may  exert  pressure  to  exceed 
budget  is  the  charge  from  the  Barbican  Centre  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  box  office. 
The  RSC  will  resist  any  increase  as  in  their  view  this  service  is  expensive. 

90.  Box  office  revenue  is  the  most  difficult  and  most  important  figure  to 

forecast.  The  budget  has  been  constructed  on  the  assumption  that  the  average 
percentage  of  box  office  revenue  to  capacity  revenue  will  be  74%  for  the  main 
stage  at  Stratford  and  72%  at  the  Barbican.  These  percentages  are  above  those 
achieved  in  1981/82  but  well  below  the  84.6%  achieved  at  Stratford  and  78.4% 

achieved  at  the  Barbican ' in  1982/83.  The  success  of  the  1982/83  season  does  not 
guarantee  the  success  of  the  1983/84  season  and  the  budgeted  percentages  compare 
well  with  the  60%  average  achieved  by  members  of  the  Society  of  West  End  Theatre 

in  the  year  to  31  December  1982.  But  in  view  of  the  continuing  policy  to  invest 

more  in  new  productions  these  budgeted  percentages  appear  to  be  pessimistic. 

91.  Despite  the  budgeted  reduction  in  attendances,  box  office  revenue  is  forecast 

to  increase  by  11.8%  to  £4,696,000.  This  represents  50.1%  of  expenditure  compared 

to  49.8%  in  1982/83.  The  increase  is  due  to  ticket  prices  increasing  between  5.7% 

and  12.6%  at  Stratford  and  12.5%  at  The  Pit  and  TOP.  The  largest  increase  is 
18.6%  at  the  Barbican  which  reflects  the  relatively  low  prices  in  1982/83. 

92.  I consider  that  the  revenue  budgets  have  been  prepared  on  a prudent  basis 
and  will  probably  be  exceeded.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  box  office  returns 
which  by  early  September  1983  showed  favourable  variances  of  £100,000,  including 
£23,000  at  The  Pit  which  is  consistently  attracting  full  houses. 
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1984/85  budget 


93.  The  budget  for  the  year  ended  31  March  1983  has  forecast  a deficit  before 
funding  of  £4,717,000.  This  budget  was  prepared  by  Mr  Wilkinson  on  a very  broad 
basis  as  the  repertoire  had  not  been  planned  in  any  detail  at  the  time  of  the 
budget.  It  is  largely  based  on  the  1983/84  budget  plus  inflation  of  10%  and  adjusted 
for  any  known  or  anticipated  variances. 

94.  The  inflation  rate  of  10%  appears  high  in  relation  to  the  anticipated  rate  of 
3.5%  suggested  by  the  Arts  Council  to  upgrade  the  annual  grant  to  £3,726,000.  But 
it  may  be  a more  realistic  rate  to  use  based  on  the  past  experiences  of  the  RSC. 
Total  costs  are  budgeted  to  increase  by  12.7%  to  £10,561,000. 

95.  s The  major  costs  which  have  exceeded  the  10%  rise  in  prices  are  production 
costs  which  are  budgeted  to  increase  by  16.8%  and  theatre  operating  costs  by  17.1% 
which  is  due  to  further  increases  in  the  rent  for  the  Barbican.  The  increase  in 
production  costs  is  largely  due  to  an  additional  new  production  at  the  Barbican  to 
compensate  for  only  five  productions  transferred  from  Stratford  in  1984/85  compared 
to  six  productions  in  1983/84.  The  budgeted  costs  of  this  additional  production  are 
£115,000.  I am  not  able  to  assess  the  number  of  productions  which  are  necessary  to 
support  the  Barbican  season.  But  I do  consider  that  the  need  for  this  additional 
production  is  questionable,  especially  as  the  1983/84  Stratford  season  is  budgeted  to 
manage  on  five  main  stage  productions.  On  this  point  the  RSC  have  commented  that 
there  is  no  historical  consistency  between  the  number  of  productions  each  season 
required  to  sustain  buoyant  box  office  revenue  in  Stratford  and  London  respectively. 

96.  My  overall  view  on  the  budgets  for  1983/84  and  1984/85  is  that  they  have 
been  prepared  on  a reasonable  basis,  taking  account  of  past  experiences  and  known 
future  commitments.  I believe  that  the  budgets  are  prudent,  that  budgeted  box 
office  revenue  may  be  understated  but  that  some  expenses,  notably  stage  operating 
costs  in  1983/84,  may  exceed  budget.  The  contingencies  which  have  been  provided  of 
£100,000  in  1383/84  and  £110,000  in  1984/85  should  prove  sufficient  to  absorb  any 
overspends,  I conclude  that  the  budgets  are  sufficiently  dependable  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  what  action  needs  to  be  taken  to  avoid  further  deficits  and  are  a 
good  guide  to  future  funding  requirements. 

Summary 


/)?  ft  clear  that  the  deteriorating  financial  position  of  the  RSC  is  due  to 
increased  expenditure  continually  outstripping  the  rise  in  box  office  revenue  and  the 
ACGB  grant,  despite  income  increasing  faster  than  the  RPI.  There  are  three  main 
reasons  for  this  rise  in  expenditure! 

(1)  The  majority  of  costs  are  salaries  and  wages  and  the  RSC  has  suffered 
from  negotiating  from  a low  base  cost.  This  position  may  have  been 
manageable  if  the  RSC  had  a pool  of  actors  or  staff  from  which  to  choose. 
But  the  actors  which  the  RSC  need  are  in  demand  and  able  to  exert  pressure 
when  negotiating  their  fees. 

(2)  More  complex  productions  have  led  to  increased  production  costs,  stage 
costs  and  other  repertoire  dependent  payroll  costs. 

(3)  The  move  to  the  Barbican  has  increased  theatre  operating  costs  and 
staging  costs. 

The  majority  of  this  expenditure  is  incurred  as  a fixed  cost  of  operating  the  RSC  at 
its  present  level  of  activity.  Each  year's  rise  in  expenditure  tends  to  increase  the 
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base  cost  of  operations.  Production  costs  are  budgeted  to  increase  faster  than 
inflation  but  the  RSC  maintain  that  this  investment  is  necessary  to  support  box 
office  revenue. 

9S.  In  my  opinion  the  RSC  has  been  underfunded  in  past  years  to  support  its 
present  level  of  activity.  The  deficits  will  continue  to  increase  for  the  reasons  set 
out  above.  The  RSC  is  experiencing  spiralling  costs  which  can  only  be  controlled 
when  the  base  cost  of  operations  is  adequately  funded.  This  entails  either  increasing 
the  level  of  grant  or  reducing  the  level  of  activities  as  there  is  little  scope  for 
substantially  improving  the  financial  position  by  reducing  costs  or  increasing  box 
office  revenue  at  the  present  level  of  activity.  The  options  available  to  the  RSC  to 
operate  within  their  resources  are  considered  in  Section  7. 
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SECTION  4,  ANNEX  1 


ARTS  COUNCIL  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN:  FINANCIAL  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  ROYAL 
SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY 

Report  by  Mr  C Priestley 

1.  This  Is  based  on  discussions  with  the  ACGB  Finance  Director, 
Mr  Anthony  Field,  on  16  February,  12  April  and  21  June  1983;  with  the  Deputy 
Finance  Director,  Mr  Peter  Younie,  on  14  July  1983;  with  the  Chairman  and  Deputy 
Secretary  General,  Sir  William  Rees-Mogg  and  Mr  Richard  Pulford,  on  7 March  1983; 
and  with  the  Chairman  on  24  June  1983.  After  an  introductory  section,  this 
assessment  follows  the  relevant  criteria  in  the  list  of  criteria  for  grant-aid 
repromulgated  by  the  ACGB  in  May  1981. 

GENERAL 

2.  The  handling  of  RSC's  finances  was  profoundly  influenced  for  20  years  by  a 
qualification  entered  by  HM  Treasury  in  1962  when  the  ACGB  first  assumed  any 
responsibility  for  helping  to  fund  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre  (RST),  The  Treasury 
said  that  it  would  be  unable  "to  accept  any  wider  implication  which  may  be  held  to 
flow  from  any  ...  assumption"  that  the  RST  should  operate  on  a "National  Theatre 
level".  This  was  interpreted  by  the  then  Secretary  General  of  the  ACGB,  Sir  William 
Emrys  Williams,  in  a letter  of  8 November  1962  to  the  then  Chairman  of  the  RSC 
(Sir  Fordham  Flower)  as  meaning  that  the  RSC  should  not  conclude  "that  an 
operation  on  that  level  will  earn  you  the  same  size  of  grant  as  the  National 
Theatre". 

3.  The  present  Chairman  of  the  ACGB  regards  the  uprating  of  the  grant  to  the 
RSC  in  1982-83  as  drawing  a line  under  the  past.  As  the  ACGB  management  regard 
the  RSC  as  still  underfunded,  the  issue  now  is  whether  the  amount  of  grant  money 
needed  can  in  fact  be  provided  and,  if  not,  whether  the  RSC  can  afford  to  continue 
its  operations  as  now  constituted,  or  whether  a different  pattern  of  activity  can  be 
devised.  (This  issue  is  considered  in  Section  7.) 

4.  The  assessment  of  the  quality  of  the  RSC's  financial  management,  although 
important  in  its  own  right,  is  secondary  to  the  fundamental  s question. 

5.  The  method  of  assessment  is,  broadly,  to  combine  an  annual  artistic 

assessment  by  the  Drama  Advisory  Panel  and  Drama  Director  with  the  continuous 
assessment  of  the  Finance  Department.  The  latter  is  based  on  the  attendance  of  the 
Finance  Director  or  his  deputy,  with  the  Drama  Director,  as  assessor  at  the  RSC's 
Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee;  and  on  his  reading  of  RSC  papers  and 
such  larger  submissions  to  the  ACGB  as  the  RSC's  annual  grant  application;  and  of 

his  reading  of  such  other  more  routine  papers  as  box  office  returns. 

6.  The  ACGB's  Finance  Director  regards  his  grasp  of  the  detail  of  the  four 

national  companies  as  as  firm  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  many  smaller  companies.  The 
pressure  on  his  Department's  time  is  such  that 

(a)  it  must  concentrate  on  the  main  financial  processes  and  events  of  the 
year  and 

(b)  it  has  little  or  no  opportunity  to  get  to  know  how  a company  works  in 
detail.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Department  has  no  choice,  except  in  an 
extreme  case,  but  to  rely  on  the  leading  personalities  in  the  company.  But 
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the  Finance  Director  and  one  of  his  staff  spent  l\  days  in  Stratford  in 
spring  1982  looking  at  the  Production  Wardrobe,  which  led  to  an  exchange  of 
letters  with  the  Financial  Controller. 

7.  The  criteria  repromulgated  by  the  ACGB  in  1981  are  used  informally  by  the 
Council,  ie  they  are  kept  in  mind,  rather  than  being  followed  as  a specific  list  of 
points  to  be  ticked  off  one  by  one.  Provided  the  Department  can  give  the  RSC  a 
broad  mark-up,  the  RSC  can  go  down  in  the  provisional  allotment  of  grant  for  more 
or  less  what  they  ask.  The  criteria  come  more  sharply  into  focus  when  the  ACGB 
considers  against  its  current  priorities  the  allotment  of  the  total  grant  they  think 
the  Minister  may  make  available.  At  this  stage,  the  ACGB  needs  to  put  together 
such  factors  as  the  Drama  Panel’s  view  of  the  quality  of  the  product  and  the 
Finance  Department’s  view  of  such  matters  as  budgetary  control.  The  Drama  Panel 
assessment  for  1981-82,  the  last  one  available,  is  attached;  the  process  is  intuitive 
rather  than  systematic.  Even  on  the  Finance  side  a high  degree  of  sophistication 
would  not  greatly  help  with  the  problem  of  allocating  a total  sum  which  is  always 
less  than  is  required. 

Criterion  4:  The  fullest  practicable  use  of  facilities  and  the  widest  provision  of  arts 

to  the  community 

8.  The  Deputy  Finance  Director  sees  the  RSC  as  making  as  much  use  of  its 
facilities  as  it  possibly  can.  Given  that  the  RSC  was  not  taken  onto  the  ACGB's 
books  as  a "national"  company,  with  the  implications  of  that  term  for  width  and 
depth  of  provision  perceived  by  the  Council,  the  Department  is  impressed  by  the 
range  of  the  RSC's  work  on  its  large  and  small  stages  in  Stratford  and  London,  each 
of  these  centres  providing  radically  different  types  of  play.  The  Department  gives 
the  company  "full  marks"  for  its  attempts  to  reach  the  public  outside  Stratford  and 
London,  notably  through  its  visit  to  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  in  the  late  winter;  the 
extra-curricular  activities  associated  with  that  visit;  and  its  "out-reach”  work  more 
generally. 

Criterion  7:  Overall  value  for  money,  including  any  success  in  extending  audiences 

through  other  media 

9.  The  Finance  Department  believes  that  the  RSC  provides  good  value  for 
money  it  spends.  This  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  endorsing  the  financial 
assumptions  on  which  the  RSC  operates,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  RSC 
sets  the  standard  for  other  companies  and  that  it  has  done  exemplary  work  through 
other  media  (of  which  NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY  on  TV  Channel  4 is  an  outstanding 
instance)  to  encourage  more  people  to  come  into  the  theatre. 

Criterion  8:  Box  office  and  attendance  returns 

10.  The  ACGB  receives  weekly  box  office  returns  and  quarterly  statements  from 
the  companies  it  supports.  The  ACGB  wishes  companies  to  achieve  a certain  level  of 
sale  at  the  box  office,  eg  to  do  better  than  60%  of  seats  sold.  More  generally,  the 
function  of  the  criterion  is  to  show  trends  and  the  share  of  the  company’s  income 
which  is  due  to  various  sources,  notably  the  box  office,  the  Council  itself  and  such 
other  sources  as  local  authority  grant. 

11.  Drama  is  much  more  volatile  at  the  box  office  than  opera  and  ballet,  and 
whether  a play  will  sell  or  not  is  much  less  predictable.  One  simple  reason  for  this 
is  that,  typically,  the  time  for  advance  programming  is  much  shorter  for  drama  than 
for  opera  or  ballet.  Another  is  that  the  good  reputation  achieved  by  one  production 
will  not  necessarily  rub  off  onto  the  next.  For  example,  the  RSC’s  success  with 
PETER  PAN  and  POPPY  could  not  be  guaranteed  to  open  the  way  for  box  office 
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success  with  succeeding  productions.  Equally,  however  a catastrophic  failure  at  the 
box  office  with  one  production  would  not  mean  the  automatic  box  office  failure  of 
other  productions  in  the  same  season. 

12.  The  Finance  Department  regards  the  RSC  as  making  sensible  and  accurate 
estimates  of  box  office  revenue.  Much  more  important,  the  RSC  is  seen  as  having 
made  the  correct  response  to  its  box  office  slump  a few  years  ago.  Some  companies 
would  instinctively  have  invested  less  money  in  production  in  such  a situation;  the 
RSC's  response,  to  spend  more  money  in  the  hope  that  there  would  be  a recovery  at 
the  box  office,  had  been  entirely  right  and  was  a conspicuous  example  to  other 
companies. 

Criterion  9:  The  Company’s  success  in  raising  local  authority  support  and  other 

income 


13.  The  Finance  Department  notes  that  no  local  authority  funding  is  available  to 
the  RSC  in  Warwickshire,  whether  from  the  County  Council  or  Stratford-upon-Avon 
District  Council.  It  welcomes  the  support  given  to  the  Newcastle  visit  by  Tyne  and 
Wear  County  Council  and  to  the  small-scale  tour  by  other  local  authorities.  It 
attaches  great  importance  to  a steady  increase  in  local  authority  funding  to 
performing  companies,  not  least  to  help  ensure  that  the  ACGB's  own  money  goes  as 
far  as  possible. 

14.  The  Department  welcomes  the  increase  in  private  funding  so  far  achieved  by 
the  RSC  in  1983-84  (see  also  Section  6).  More  generally,  the  Department  registers 
these  points: 

(1)  It  should  be  easier  for  national  companies  to  raise  private  funds  than 
any  other  performing  company,  especially  for  ENO  and  the  RSC  which  at  the 
moment  seem  to  have  particular  charisma. 

(2)  The  ACGB  would  attach  increasing  importance  to  the  need  for 
companies  to  put  in  a substantial  effort  to  Increase  private  funding.  It  has  to 
be  recognised  that  the  ACGB's  function  is  to  distribute  money  made 
available  by  the  Government;  that  the  funds  so  distributed  were  of  the  "last 
call"  variety;  that  they  must  remain  so;  and  that  giving  such  funds  to  any 
one  company  must  mean  less  for  the  rest. 

(3)  Although  companies  may  complain  that  there  is  no  incentive  for  them 
to  increase  private  revenue  since  this  produces  a corresponding  reduction  in 
the  ACGB's  grant,  this  misunderstands  the  position:  private  money  placed  in 
reserve  or  raised  for  a specific  purpose  (eg  education)  does  not  count  against 
grant,  although  money  raised  in  support  of  recurrent  expenditure  would. 

(4)  It  is  just  as  unrealistic  for  companies  to  expect  the  money  they  get  to 
have  no  strings  attached  as  it  is  for  sponsors  to  expect  to  be  able  to  attach 
too  many  strings.  The  ACGB's  interest  would  be  in  seeing  that  a company 
used  for  designated  purpose  funds  earmarked  for  that  purpose  by  a sponsor  in 
agreement  with  the  company.  On  the  question  of  tax  relief  (see  also  covering 
report),  the  Department  would  like  to  see  the  maximum  possible 
encouragement  given  to  companies.  It  does  not  share  the  fear  of  some  of 
them  that  this  would  represent  a decisive  shift  of  emphasis  away  from 
funding  through  Government-provided  money,  for  which  some  have  a political 
or  philosophical  preference.  The  Department  does  not  have  strong  feelings 
about  the  application  of  VAT  to  seat  prices,  but  believes  that  charities 
should  be  zero-rated. 
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Criterion  10:  The  efficiency  shown  in  using  available  resources  and  the  accuracy 

and  control  of  budgeting 

15.  The  Finance  Department  regards  the  RSC  as  efficient  and  effective  in  both 
these  respects. 

16.  The  fact  that  the  chairmanship  of  the  RSC's  Finance  Committee  is  held  by  a 
practising  businessman,  Mr  Geoffrey  Cass,  Chief  Executive  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Press,  is  regarded  as  a distinct  advantage  by  the  Department,  which  is 
impressed  by  the  direct  control  exercised  by  him  and  by  the  Financial  Controller, 
Mr  W Wilkinson.  Indeed,  the  Chairman's  grasp  of  RSC  business  is  among  the  best  of 
the  finance  committee  chairmen  with  whom  the  Department  deals. 

17.  The  Department  regards  day-to-day  financial  management  and  control  as  very 
good,  as  are  also  the  quality  of  both  financial  reporting  to  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  use  made  of  it  by  that  Committee.  Generally  speaking,  financial 
management  in  the  RSC  bears  the  stamp  not  only  of  long  experience,  but  also  of 
firm  leadership  from  the  top;  over  the  years  the  RSC's  top  management,  lay  and 
professional,  has  evolved  what  it  needs  to  know  so  that  both  reporting  and  decision- 
making are  economical  and  effective.  Despite  its  own  professionalism,  the  ACGB  has 
to  rely  heavily  on  the  officers  and  in  the  case  of  the  RSC  the  Department  believes 
that  its  confidence  is  well  placed. 

Criterion  11:  The  urgency  and  nature  of  any  fundamental  financial  problem 

18.  The  performing  arts  expanded  steadily  from  the  early  1960s.  The  planning 

and  management  of  expansion  are  necessarily  easier  and  more  agreeable  than  the 
planning  and  management  of  contraction,  but  the  general  requirement  at  a time  of 
restraint  on  public  expenditure  is  that  the  same  imaginative  effort  should  be  put 
into  managing  well  with  less  money.  The  Department  hopes  that  the  four  national 
companies  will  give  a lead  here. 

19.  In  the  case  of  the  RSC  there  is  the  problem  however  that  "giving  a lead"  is 
only  possible  if  the  starting  point  is  right.  In  fact,  the  RSC's  base  is  wrong,  because 
despite  the  Council's  efforts  to  favour  the  RSC  in  recent  years  by  uprating  grant 
over  and  above  inflation,  these  have  not  closed  the  gap  between  box  office  and 
other  revenues  on  the  one  hand  and  the  sum  needed  to  run  the  RSC  operations  as 
constituted  on  the  other. 

20.  This  conclusion  does  not  conflict  in  any  way  with  the  Department's  other 

conclusion,  that  the  RSC  is  well  managed  financially.  Equally  however  the 
proposition  that  the  Council's  subsidy  to  the  RSC  should  be  increased  by  about  £0.5 
million  pa  to  represent  a larger  proportion  of  RSC  income  than  now  runs  across  the 
Council's  extreme  reluctance  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

21.  The  Department  certainly  regards  the  RSC  as  underfunded  for  its  current 

level  of  operations,  but  no  more  or  less  than  the  whole  of  the  performing  arts  in 
the  UK.  The  ACGB's  problem  is  that  it  has  too  many  mouths  to  feed.  The 
Department  has  to  fund  clients  as  equitably  as  possible,  taking  account  of  the 
policies  and  priorities  of  its  various  departments  and  the  availability  of  local 
authority  funds. 

22.  The  implications  of  this  for  the  RSC  may  have  to  be  that  the  Company  re- 
forms itself  to  cope  with  the  new  circumstances.  Although  the  Department 

acknowledges  the  force  of  the  RSC's  view  that  the  removal  of  any  part  of  its 
operations  would  save  very  little  in  absolute  terms,  and  might  be  expensive  in  an 
interim  phase  (eg  redundancy  payments),  and  does  not  believe  that  there  are  more 
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than  marginal  savings  to  be  had  through  further  economies,  nonetheless  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst,  the  Department  would  regard  the  essential  minimum  operations 
for  RSC  as  consisting  in  one  main  stage,  one  small  stage  and  the  visit  to  Newcastle. 
The  RSC  needed  to  respond  to  the  prospect  of  a lower  grant  than  they  were  hoping 
for  by  costing  out  various  options,  for  example: 

(1)  Reverting  ' to  "Festival"  working  at  Stratford,  ie  a short  season 
compared  with  virtually  full  year  working  as  now,  with  the  Newcastle  visit 
retained,  or  vice  versa. 

(2)  Keeping  virtually  full-year  working  at  Stratford,  with  a summer  season 
or  "Festival"  at  the  Barbican. 

23.  A severe  pressure  on  money  would  also  indicate  that  the  RSC  and  the 
National  Theatre  should  consider  sharing  productions,  and  production  departments, 
notably  in  respect  of  Shakespeare,  and  putting  such  non-classical  productions  as 
POPPY  (RSC)  and  GUYS  AND  DOLLS  (NT)  on  at  the  Barbican  only. 
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COPY  OF  PAPER  PREPARED  IN  AUGUST  1982 

THE  ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY  - AUTUMN  1981  TO  LATE  SUMMER  1982 

An  assessment  by  the  Drama  Director,  (Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain) 

1.  Programme  1981/1982/1983  (List  of  titles  attached) 

1.1  Because  of  the  RSC's  cycle  of  productions  which,  through  the  bridge  of 
the  Newcastle  season,  flows  without  cease  from  Stratford  to  London,  the 
latter  end  of  the  1981  season  at  Stratford  was  to  have  led  into  the  Barbican 
with  ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL  and  HENRY  IV  PART  I.  In  the  event 
HENRV  IV  was  postponed  and  the  Company  relied  without  great  success  on 
the  drawing  power  of  Peggy  Ashcroft  in  ALL'S  WELL. 

l.it,  ^ This  brought  to  an  end  in  Stratford  an  uneasy  season  which  had  an 
admixture  of  revivals  from  the  previous  season  and  a number  of  "difficult 
plays"  (THE  WINTER'S  TALE,  TITUS  ANDRONICUS,  TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF 
VERONA,  ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL),  which  had  a lukewarm  reception 
by  RSC  standards  which  are  not  merely  a matter  of  pride  but  practicality. 
Stratford  is  a big  house  and  can  earn  a great  deal  of  money  when  full,  or 
lose  correspondingly  when  empty. 

1.3  The  current  Stratford  season  is  a complete  contrast,  full  of  "big  plays". 
The  MACBETH  is  a cool  cerebral  affair,  marred  by  an  incomprehensible 
treatment  of  the  witches,  and  marks  the  debut  of  Howard  Davies  in  the 
main  house.  He  has  chosen  to  recreate  on  the  stage  a setting  restriction 
which  mimics  the  conditions  of  his  usual  house,  The  Other  Place.  The 
production  is  more  than  an  expanded  chamber  piece  but  less  an  all-out 
treatment.  As  Macbeth  Bob  Peck,  an  actor  nurtured  by  the  RSC,  still  shows 
signs  of  his  Iago  of  two  years  ago  but  has  responded  well  to  Davies'  insights. 
The  setting  and  costumes  are  consonantly  sparse,  thus  giving  power  to  the 
effects  of  the  final  battle  scene.  It  must  however  be  hard  work  in  the 
gallery  during  such  an  internal  production. 

Gambon's  KING  LEAR  for  Adrian  Noble  shows  what  the  National  lose  by  his 
decision  not  to  follow  his  Galileo  by  confronting  this  role.  Noble  has  risked 
illuminating  the  play  with  dazzling  effects  and  largely  succeeded:  a 

cornucopia  of  ideas. 

The  MUCH  ADO  has  a charm  that  is  both  fresh  in  effect  but  mellow  in 
setting  and  conception  and  visually  very  fine,  Jacobi's  Benedick  does  not 
have  quite  the  right  foil  in  Cusack's  Beatrice  but  in  a production  which 
restores  a balance  between  this  merry  sport  and  the  machinations  of 
Godfrey's  saturine  Duke,  this  matters  less. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  THE  TEMPEST,  THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW  and 
Dekker's  THE  ROARING  GIRL  (the  first  non-Shakespeare  main  house 
Stratford  production  for  some  years)  have  not  opened.  This  is  however  a 
season  already  with  much  more  depth  than  1981  and  significant  for 
improvement  in  the  middle  range  of  casting,  for  the  emergence  of  Peck 
alongside  Jacobi  and  Gambon  and  for  the  increasing  use  of  Davies  and  Noble, 
Kyle  and  Daniels  as  main  stage  directors. 
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1.4  The  main  house  season  is  balanced  by  an  Other  Place  season  which  has 
not  attracted  great  critical  notice  but  which  is  a far  greater  complement  to 
the  main  stage  work  with  another  of  the  great  non-Shakespearean  contem- 
poraries, ARDEN  OF  FAVERSHAM,  and  Bond's  LEAR.  It  is  also  however 

interesting  to  see  in  that  repertoire  two  "chamber  investigations"  into  big 

plays,  PEER  GYNT  and  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA,  the  latter  seen  within 
the  last  three  years  on  the  main  stage. 

At  the  changeover  between  the  Aidwych  and  the  Barbican,  apart  from  the 
two  RICHARDs  which  grew  when  transferred,  the  modern  stream  of  the 
Aidwych  repertoire  LA  RONDE,  THE  FOREST  and  to  a lesser  extent 
PASSION  PLAY  was  poorly  received.  It  is  perhaps  a fitting  irony  that  it  was 
the  transfer  of  the  late  C P Taylor’s  GOOD  from  the  Warehouse  which 
restored  the  plaudits  to  the  RSC  at  the  Aidwych. 

2.1  The  move  to  the  Barbican  went  remarkably  smoothly,  but 

THE  SWAN  DOWN  GLOVES,  so  successful  at  the  Aidwych  was  less  so  as  the 

opening  event.  Since  then  however  the  marathon  HENRY  IVs  have  won 

general  acclaim,  but  with  an  undercurrent  of  dissatisfaction  which  relates  to 
Trevor  Nunn's  ability  to  create  a satisfying  whole  from  occasionally  irritating 
parts.  The  reaction  to  ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL  (apart  from  Dame 
Peggy  and  John  Gunter's  sets)  and  A MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM  is  very 
much  that  which  prevailed  while  they  were  in  the  Stratford  repertoire: 

criticism  of  a lack  of  consistency  or  reason  in  the  respective  Edwardian  and 

Victorian  settings  and  some  weak  performances. 

2.2  In  the  Pit  the  repertoire  is  principally  that  of  Stratford's  Other  Place 

in  1981.  There  is  almost  universal  dismissal  of  OUR  FRIENDS  IN  THE 

NORTH  as  turgid  and  dated.  THE  TWIN  RIVALS  is  a neatly  planned,  taut 

and  sinewy  production  which  shows  Restoration  comedy  without  the  varnish. 
A DOLL'S  HOUSE  too  impressive:  Adrian  Noble  again. 

2.3  Few  people  have  much  good  to  say  about  the  Barbican  and  even  fewer 
about  The  Pit.  What  praise  there  is  is  for  the  main  auditorium.  The 
ancillaries  can  be  changed  in  time;  the  auditorium,  had  it  been  bad,  would  be 
with  us  for  the  duration. 

Despite  the  disruption  of  the  move,  the  RSC  has  continued  its  external 
exploitation,  recording  NICKLEBY  for  Channel  4 and  completing  a deal  for  a 
nine  part  series  of  "workshops"  (on  the  lines  of  the  two  South  Bank  shows)  to 

be  headed  by  John  Barton.  While  the  BBC  are  so  active  in  marketing  their 

own  Shakespeare  series  it  is  however  unlikely  that  the  RSC  will  have  a 
significant  impact  on  that  market. 

The  RSC's  education  programme  has  continued  with  both  particular  projects 
for  young  people  (The  Other  Place  Youth  Projects  in  Autumn  1982)  and  the 
more  general  series  of  public  sessions  at  all  the  smaller  auditor ia,  including 
open  rehearsals  and  specific  sessions  on  scripts,  design  and  music.  This 
programme  too  shows  more  direction  and  sense  of  objective  than  previously 

the  reactions  to  it  show  that  demand  even  for  detailed  seminar  topics  is 
high.  K 
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Financial  considerations  and  disputes  about  "fair  assessment  of  subsidy"  aside, 
the  RSC  now  seem  to  have  begun  to  repair  some  structural  weaknesses 
referred  to  in  last  year's  paper  to  F&P  without  trying  to  find  a "blockbuster 
solution".  The  richness  of  this  year's  Stratford  season,  which  will  be  feeding 
into  the  Barbican  in  five  months  time,  will  give  the  Company  some  difficulty 
in  selecting  for  Stratford  in  1983,  a year  in  which  they  may  be  under  severe 
pressure  to  achieve  the  high  earnings  which  only  a successful  Stratford 
season  can  generate. 


v 


John  Faulkner 
9th  August  1982 
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1981/82  PRODUCTIONS 

Stratford-upon-Avon 

As  You  Like  It 
Hamlet 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 

The  Winter’s  Tale 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona / 

Titus  Andronicus 
A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 
All's  Well  that  Ends  Well 
Henry  IV  Part  I 

The  Other  Place 

The  Shadow  of  a Gunman 
Timon  of  Athens 
Hansel  and  Gretel 
The  Forest 

The  Witch  of  Edmonton 
The  Twin  Rivals 
The  Doll's  House 
Money 

Our  Friends  in  the  North 

Aldwych 

The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle 

Nicholas  Nickleby  Parts  l and  II 

Troilus  and  Cressida 

As  You  Like  It 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 

The  Love  Girl  and  the  Innocent 

Hamlet 

Romeo  and  Juliet 
Richard  II 
Richard  III 

The  Swan  Down  Gloves 
La  Ronde 

The  Forest 

* 

Passion  Play 

The  Warehouse 

The  Accrington  Pali 
Naked  Robots 
Outskirts 
Thirteenth  Night 
The  Forest 

The  Shadow  of  a Gunman 
The  Fool 

The  Maid's  Tragedy 
Timon  of  Athens 
Hansel  and  Gretel 

West  End 

Educating  Rita  (Piccadilly) 
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1982/83  PRODUCTIONS  (April-September  1982) 
Stratford-upon-Avon 

Macbeth 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing 
King  Lear 
The  Tempest 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (opening  October) 
The  Roaring  Girl  (opening  January  1983) 

The  Other  Place 

Arden  of  Faversham 

Peer  Gynt 

Lear 

Moliere 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  (opening  October) 

Barbican  Theatre 

Henry  IV  Part  I 
Henry  IV  Part  II 
A Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
Ail's  Well  that  Ends  Well 
The  Winter's  Tale 
Poppy  (opening  September) 

The  Pit 

Our  Friends  in  the  North 

A Doll's  House 

Money 

The  Twin  Rivals 

The  Witch  of  Edmonton  (opening  September) 

West  End 

Good  (Aldwych) 

Educating  Rita  (Piccadilly) 
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SECTION  4,  ANNEX  2 

ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY 

ACCOUNTING  POLICIES 

Extracted  from  the  accounts  for  the  year  ended  31  March  1982: 

1.  Basis  for  preparation  of  accounts 

The  accounts  have  been  prepared  on  the  basis  of  a going  concern,  which 
assumes  that  sufficient  funds  will  continue  to  be  forthcoming  from  the  Arts 
Council  of  Great  Britain  to  enable  The  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre  to 
continue  as  a financially  viable  concern.  However,  in  the  event  that  the 
necessary  funds  are  not  forthcoming  the  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain  have 
confirmed  that  they  will  ensure  that  sufficient  funds  will  be  made  avilable  to 
pay  all  creditors. 

2.  Trading 

Although  the  1982/83  season  at  Stratford  commenced  in  late  March  1982,  the 
income  arising  from  those  performances  given  before  3rd  April  1982  has  been 
excluded  from  the  income  and  expenditure  account  and  will  be  shown  as 
income  in  the  year  to  2nd  April  1983.  Similarly,  the  costs  incurred  prior  to 
3 April  1982  in  respect  of  those  productions  have  been  carried  forward  as 
work  in  progress  at  3 April  1982. 

3.  Stocks  and  costs  incurred  on  1982/83  productions 

These  have  been  valued  at  the  lower  of  cost  and  net  realisable  value.  Cost 
comprises  material,  labour  and  relevant  production  overheads. 

4.  Depreciation 

Depreciation  is  provided  by  equal  instalments  based  on  the  estimated  life  of 
each  category  of  fixed  assets  at  the  following  rates: 

Freehold  theatre  and  conference  hall  2\% 

Motor  vehicles  33  % 

Investment  property  is  not  depreciated 
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SECTION  ANNEX  3 


ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY  ; SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS 
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SECTION  4,  ANNEX  k 

THEATRE  OPERATIONS  - LONDON  AND  STRATFORD 
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ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY:  PAID  ATTENDANCES  1978/79  to  1982/83 
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SECTION  4,  ANNEX  8 

ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY 

PRODUCTION  COSTS 


1978/79 

£000 

1979/80 

£000 

1980/81 

£000 

1981/82 

£000 

1982/83 

£000 

Direct  costs 

331 

406 

413 

556 

958 

Indirect  costs 

230 

13  5 

167 

152 

210 

Overheads 

116 

195 

178 

182 

276 

6 77 

736 

758 

890 

1444 

Transfers  or  revivals 

5 

6 

7 

10 

3 

New  productions 

10 

11 

10 

9 

10 

% increase  on  direct 
costs 

- 

22.7% 

1.7% 

34.6% 

72.3% 

Average  cost  per 
production 

£45,100 

£44,000 

£45,000 

£46,800 

£111,000 

Notes; 

(" ' h' hese  figures  were  extracted  from  the  management  accounts  by  Mr  Wilkinson.  The 
1980/81  figure  does  not  include  the  effect  of  capitalising  work  in  progress  in  that 
year  of  £105,000. 

(2)where  a production  has  more  than  one  part,  for  example  THE  GREEKS  had  three 
parts,  each  part  has  been  treated  as  one  production. 
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SECTION  4,  ANNEX  9 

ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY 

PRODUCTION  COSTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  TO  31  MARCH  1983 


Total 

Budget 

Costs 

Variance 

ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE  THEATRE 

£ 

£ 

Season's  stage 

33,267 

( 1,846) 

Macbeth 

100,628 

( 4,652) 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing 

122,731 

( 15,838) 

King  Lear 

102,740 

( 20,084) 

Tempest 

134,074 

( 44,861) 

Taming  of  the  Shrew 

128,374 

( 33,325) 

Roaring  Girl 

147,927 

( 11,927) 

Winter  Season 

4,099 

773,840 

( 1,099) 

BARBICAN 

(133,632) 

Season's  stage 

1-8,615 

( 9,345) 

Henry  IV  Pts  I and  II 

169,850 

( 4,765) 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

28,379 

( 12,532) 

All's  Well  That  Ends  Weil 

25,634 

( 12,947) 

Winter's  Tale 

21,590 

16,810 

Poppy 

197,653 

( 13,316) 

Peter  Pan 

194,020 

( 49,637) 

THE  OTHER  PLACE 

655,741 

I 85,732) 

General  staging 

929 

( 289) 

Arden  of  Faversham 

2,583 

217 

Peer  Gynt 

2,574 

226 

Lear 

2,816 

( 316) 

Moliere 

8,457 

( 5,837) 

Antony  & Cleopatra 

2,617 

303 

6th  Production  - not  produced 

- 

2,120 

THE  PIT 

19,976 

l 3,576) 

Our  Friends  in  the  North 

773 

( 273) 

Money 

640 

( 340) 

A Doll's  House 

1,047 

( 747) 

Twin  Rivals 

1,660 

( 1,160) 

Witch  of  Edmonton 

2,812 

( 1,612) 

General  staging 

3,680 

20 

Clay 

4,243 

( 243) 

TOTAL 

14,855 

( 4,355) 

Productions 

1,464,412 

(227,295) 

Workshop  costs  not  directly  allocated 

162,766 

( 62,955) 

Rehearsal  rooms 

30,173 

( 6,485) 

Reserve  for  outstanding  charges 

13,028 

- 

Barbican  production  - not  produced 

_ 

135,472 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION  COSTS 

1., 670, 379 

(161,263) 

Note:  Costs  Include  direct  charges,  labour  and  allocated  overheads. 
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SECTION  4,  ANNEX  10 

ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY 

BUDGETED  PRODUCTION  COSTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  TO  31  MARCH  1984 


DIRECT 

COSTS 

INDIRECT 

COSTS 

OVERHEADS 

TOTAL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE  THEATRE 

Seasons  stage 

10,000 

4,000 

5,600 

19,600 

Julius  Caesar 

112,000 

19,000 

26,600 

157,600 

Twelfth  Night 

90,000 

12,000 

16,800 

118,800 

Henry  VIII 

60,000 

33,666 

47,132 

140,798 

Comedy  of  Errors 

60,000 

37,918 

53,085 

151,003 

Measure  for  Measure 

60,000 

40,387 

56,542 

156,929 

Reserve 

100,000 

- 

- 

100,000 

492,000 

146,971 

205,759 

844,730 

BARBICAN 

Seasons  stage 

45,000 

9,000 

12,600 

66,600 

Taming  of  the  Shrew 

20,000 

8,000 

11,200 

39,200 

Roaring  Girl 

20,000 

6,096 

8,535 

34,631 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing 

25,000 

2,000 

2,800 

29,800 

King  Lear 

20,000 

4,000 

5,600 

29,600 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac 

85,000 

20,003 

28,004 

133,007 

Macbeth 

25,000 

5,000 

7,000 

37,000 

Tempest 

25,000 

5,000 

7,000 

37,000 

Maydays 

85,000 

33,365 

46,711 

165,076 

Peter  Pan 

60,000 

21,252 

29,753 

111,005 

Reserve 

125,000 

- 

- 

125,000 

535,000 

113,716 

159,203 

807,919 

THE  OTHER  PLACE 

The  Time  of  Your  Life 

3,500 

— 

— 

3,500 

A New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts 

2,500 

— 

- 

2,500 

Voipone 

2,500 

- 

— 

2,500 

Life  is  a Dream 

2,500 

— 

— 

2,500 

The  Dillen 

4,000 

— 

— 

4,000 

Books  and  scripts 

1,000 

- 

— 

1,000 

Reserve 

2,000 

- 

- 

2,000 

18,000 

- 

- 

18,000 

THE  PIT 

Antony  and  Cleopatra 

3,000 

- 

— 

3,000 

The  Body 

5,000 

- 

— 

5,000 

King  Lear 

2,000 

- 

•2,000 

Peer  Gynt 

1,000 

— 

— 

1,000 

Tartuffe 

5,000 

— 

— 

5,000 

Arden  of  Faversham 

2,000 

— 

— 

2,000 

Moliere 

2,000 

— 

— 

2,000 

Custom  of  the  Country 

5,000 

- 

— 

5,000 

Softcops 

5,000 

- 

* 

5,000 

Books  and  scripts 

1,050 

- 

— 

1,050 

Reserve 

6,000 

- 

- 

6,000 

TOTAL  £1082,0 50  £260,687  £364,962  £1,707,699 


37,050 

- 

- 

37,050 
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SECTION  4,  ANNEX  II 

ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY 

ACTORS'  AVERAGE  BASIC  PAY 


1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

STRATFORD 

Number  of  man  weeks 

2498 

2907 

3069 

2916 

3028 

Average  pay 

£113.71 

£131.67 

£155.08 

£197.00 

£200.15 

Annual  % increase 

_ 

15.8% 

17.8% 

27.0% 

1.6% 

LONDON 

Number  of  man  weeks 

3233 

2701 

3777 

4067 

3304 

Average  pay 

£113.18 

£133.85 

£141.15 

£167.46 

£193.28 

Annual  % increase 

mm 

18.3% 

5.4% 

18.6% 

15.4% 

Notes: 

(1) This  information  was  extracted  by  Mr  Wilkinson  from  the  pay  records  of  actors. 

(2) lhe  number  of  man  weeks  is  the  total  number  of  weeks  for  which  a salary  was 
paid. 

(3) The  average  pay  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  total  cost  of  the  basic  pay  by  the 
number  of  man  weeks. 

(^These  statistics  exclude  pay  during  the  Newcastle  season. 
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SECTION  4,  ANNEX  12 

THE  ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY 

BALANCE  SHEET  AT  2 APRIL  1983 


1982 

1983 

£ 

£ 

FIXED  ASSETS 

213,097 

214,105 

CURRENT  ASSETS 

Stocks 

56,126 

56,287 

Work  in  progress 

391,420 

455,091 

Debtors  and  prepayments 

556,998 

859,929 

Investments 

154,952 

159,223 

Short  term  deposits 

398,000 

515,000 

Bank  balances  and  cash 

109,101 

215,960 

2,261,490 

1,666,597 

CURRENT  LIABILITIES 

Creditors  and  accruals 

967,712 

1,191,202 

Advance  bookings 

758,661 

872,256 

1,726,373 

2063,458 

NET  CURRENT  ASSETS  (LIABILITIES) 

(59,776) 

198,032 

NET  ASSETS 

£153,321 

£412,137 

Represented  by: 

Sir  Forsham  Flowers  and  Fanny  Bradshaw  Funds 

16,605 

18,705 

Theatre  rebuilding  and  endowment  fund 

198,129 

207,494 

Provision  for  repairs 

249,700 

299,700 

Unincorporated  Governors’  fines 

9,250 

11,600 

Donation  - RST  Trust 

65,000 

65,000 

538,684 

602,499 

ACCUMULATED  DEFICIENCY 

(385,363) 

(190,362) 

£153,321 

£412,137 

Note:  These  balance  sheets  were  taken  from  the  audited  accounts.  The  Sir  Forsham 
Flower  and  the  Fanny  Bradshaw  Funds  are  held  by  the  RSC  as  trustees,  but  are  not 
available  for  trading  activities  of  the  RSC. 
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SECTION  4,  ANNEX  13 

ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY 


SUMMARY  OF  BUDGETS  FOR  THE  TWO  YEARS  ENDED  31  MARCH  1984  AND 
31  MARCH  1985 


1982/83 

1983/84 

1984/85 

Actual 

Budget 

% 

Budget 

% 

£000 

£000 

increase 

£000 

increase 

Expenditures 

Company,  stage  management, 

• 

band  and  other  artists 

2611 

3047 

16.7 

3352 

10.0 

Production  costs 

1670 

1774 

6.3 

2072 

16.8 

Stage  operating  costs 

1745 

1801 

3.2 

1964 

9.1 

Theatre  operating  costs 

1653 

1733 

4.8 

2030 

17.1 

Publicity  and  royalties 

434 

529 

21.9 

608 

14.9 

Administration 

346 

385 

11.3 

425 

10.4 

Contingency 

- 

100 

110 

10.0 

8459 

9369 

10.8 

10561 

12.7 

Income 

Box  Office  receipts 

4201 

4696 

11.8% 

5167 

10.0% 

Other  net  income 

603 

573 

677 

Deficit  before  grant 

(3655) 

(4100) 

4717 

ACGB  - grant 

3000 

3600 

20.0% 

3726 

3.5% 

- supplementary  grant 

850 

— 

— 

Surplus  (Deficit)  for  the 

195 

(500) 

“(99IT 

year 


Notes: 

(l^The  above  budgets  exclude  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Newcastle  season, 
(^inflation  has  been  assumed  at  8%  for  1983/84  and  10%  for  1984/85. 

(3)The  ACGB  grant  for  1983/84  has  subsequently  been  reduced  by  1%. 
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SECTION  5 


COMMON  CRITICISMS 
Report  by  Mr  C Priestley 

1.  When  I began  the  scrutiny  it  was  clear  that,  although  the  RSC  had  many 
admirers,  there  were  also  some  who  were  concerned  about  the  general  question  of 
subsidising  the  performing  arts  (of  which  the  RSC  was  but  one  example)  and  the 
particular  question  of  whether  the  RSC  gave  value  for  money.  An  acquaintance  in 
the  theatrical  profession  at  my  request  very  kindly  summarised  for  me  common 
criticisms  in  a note.  I discussed  its  substance  with  Miss  Sheila  Hancock,  OBE,  the 
actress  and  currently  the  director  of  the  RSC's  small-scale  tour,  and 
Mr  David  Brierley,  the  General  Manager,  on  9 and  13  may  1983  respectively.  More 
generally,  I used  the  note  as  an  aide  memoire  in  considering  the  affairs  of  the  RSC. 

2.  Many  of  the  points  made  in  the  note  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  this  report, 

eg  the  cost  of  the  small-scale  tour  (Section  3);  actors'  salaries  (Section  6,  Part  2); 

the  pay  of  the  3oint  Artistic  Directors  (Covering  Report,  Chapter  4,  and  this  report, 
Section  5);  and  the  cost  of  sets,  costumes  etc  (Section  6,  Part  8 ff  and  Section  8 
ff). 

THE  RSC  AND  THE  COMMERCIAL  THEATRE 

3.  It  was  suggested  that  the  RSC  and  the  National  Theatre  (NT)  had  had  a 

damaging  effect  on  the  West  End  theatre.  The  RSC  and  the  NT  have  added  3,600 
seats  to  the  capacity  of  the  London  theatre  but  it  would  need  more  sophisticated 
research  than  I have  been  able  to  undertake  to  show  whether  a decline  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  West  End  is  due  to  "unfair  competition"  from  the  RSC  and  NT.  My 
discussion  with  Mr  Ian  Albery  (Wyndham  Theatres)  is  reported  in  Section  6,  Part  1, 
where  I also  report  that  I was  unable  to  make  contact  with  the  producers,  Mr 
Michael  Codron  and  Mr  Michael  White.  I deal  with  the  question  of  such  "musicals" 
as  PETER  PAN  and  POPPY  in  Section  3. 

4.  It  seems  evident  that  there  are  the  makings  of  a "mixed  economy"  between 
the  subsidised  and  the  commercial  theatre,  TV  and  the  cinema.  Examples  of  plays 
which  have  originated  in  the  RSC  and  'transferred  to  the  West  End  or  to  film  or  TV 
are  PRIVATES  ON  PARADE,  EDUCATING  RITA  and  NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  Stage 
transfers  have  taken  place  in  different  ways,  eg  by  direct  negotiation  between  the 
RSC  and  a theatre  owner  or  indirectly  through  the  backing  of  a producing  manager. 

BLACKLISTING  OF  ACTORS  AND  PRODUCERS? 

5.  I refer  in  Section  6,  Part  3 (Planning  the  season  and  assembling  the 
company)  to  the  question  whether  the  RSC  has  a blacklist  of  actors,  compiled  on 
the  footing  of  prejudice  and  malice.  I have  come  across  and  have  been  offered  no 
evidence  that  the  RSC  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence  and  commonsense  in 
decisions  not  to  employ  either  actors  or  producers;  I think  it  probable  that  if  anyone 
had  had  a sense  of  personal  grievance  it  would  have  been  made  known  to  me  by  one 
means  or  another.  In  the  case  of  one  distinguished  actor  named  in  the  note  as  never 
being  employed  by  the  RSC,  I understand  that  he  has  been  offered  but  has  not 
accepted  an  invitation  to  appear  in  RSC  productions. 
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EXPENSES  OF  ARTISTIC  DIRECTORS 

6.  All  the  expenses  of  the  Artistic  Directors,  save  taxi  fares,  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  Sir  Kenneth  Cork. 

BOX  OFFICE  FIGURES 

7.  The  note  suggested  that  RSC  box  office  figures  were  deceptive.  Ninety  per 
cent  attendance  at  a play  performed  eight  or  nine  times  a month  (or  for  a month's 
limited  season)  was  to  be  expected  and  anything  less  should  be  accounted  a failure. 

8.  The  RSC  does  not  achieve  90%  of  earning  capacity  regularly  but  believes, 
for  reasons  explained  in  Chapter  3 of  the  covering  report  and  in  Section  4 of  this 
main  report,  that  it  must  earn  as  much  as  possible  to  minimise  the  funding 
requirement.  The  funding  authority  expects  this.  The  question  raised  takes  us, 
however,  to  the  fundamental  question  of  the  RSC's  reason  for  being.  The  RSC  is 
required  by  its  Charter  to  perform  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  of  other  classical 
authors;  and  the  subsidised  theatre  is  now  the  main  source  of  a regular  supply  of 
productions  of  classical  works.  There  is  not  necessarily  a large  popular  audience  for 
any  single  production  of  a play  by  Shakespeare  or  any  other  classical  author  any 
more  than  there  is  a large  popular  readership  for  (say)  Milton's  PARADISE  LOST. 

9.  The  RSC  argues  that  the  repertoire  system  is  a sensible  way  of  fulfilling  its 
Charter  obligations,  and  draws  attention  to  the  effect  on  its  finances  of  the  limited 
room  for  manoeuvre  between  its  comparative  success  or  comparative  failure  at  the 
box  office  and  the  limited  flexibility  of  public  funding.  Its  financial  af fairs  * settled 
dangerously  low  in  the  water  in  1981-82  because  box  office  success  at  Stratford 
dipped  below  80%. 

10.  This  means  that,  to  quote  the  note,  limited  numbers  cannot  indeed  be 
considered  successful  in  the  same  terms  that  a West  End  run  of  months  or  years  is 
successful.  But  this  view  misses  the  point  that  the  RSC  is  set  up  for  purposes 
different  from  those  of  the  commercial  theatre;  that  it  is  funded  by  the  Government 
for  those  particular  purposes;  but  is  also  subject  to  the  requirement,  which  chimes 
with  its  own  policy,  that  it  should  be  attractive  and  successful  at  the  box  office. 

GENERAL 

11.  The  note  raised  the  question  whether  the  RSC  should  be  subsidised  at  all. 

12.  I think  that,  given  enough  notice  (say  three  to  five  years),  the  RSC  would 
make  a solid  and  perhaps  a successful  effort  at  operating  as  a completely 
commercial  enterprise.  After  all,  it  is  only  20  years  since  it  so  operated,  although 
on  the  narrower  base  of  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre  Stratford  only.  But  I would 
not  want  to  recommend  that  subsidy  be  either  diminished  or  removed,  for  the 
following  reasons. 

13.  First,  successive  governments  have  invested  in  the  RSC,  to  help  bring  it  to 
its  present  standard  and  range  of  activity.  If  the  quality  of  the  RSC's  work  was 
persistently  poor,  the  Government  might  reasonably  conclude  that  it  was  throwing 
good  money  after  bad  and  that  it  should  think  again.  But  the  quality  of  work  is 
good  and  the  RSC's  record  justifies  the  funding  authority  in  continuing  and 
increasing  subvention. 

14.  Secondly,  the  Government  has  a positive  interest  in  supporting  a Company 
which  expresses  today  Shakespeare’s  timeless  and  universal  genius.  Important  as  it  is 
to  honour  great  men,  this  is  not  just  a matter  of  national  piety.  It  is  much  more 
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the  consideration  that  the  RSC's  productions  express  with  telling  effect  the  genius 
of  the  poet  and  playwright  across  its  great  span  of  love,  nobility,  fun,  malice,  grief, 
obsession  and  treachery;  and  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  commercial  theatre  which 
has  either  the  same  responsibility  for  or  the  same  experience  in  doing  this. 

15.  Thirdly,  the  Government  has  a clear  interest,  peculiar  to  itself  as  the 
servant  of  all  the  people,  in  promoting  the  wider  availability  of  and  accessibility  to 
the  works  of  Shakespeare  and  the  other  products  of  the  RSC,  In  addition  to  helping 
make  the  RSC  accessible  at  its  four  theatres  in  Stratford  and  London,  the 
Government  promotes  through  its  basic  subsidy  and  its  extra  touring  subsidies  the 
visit  to  Newcastle,  the  small-scale  tour  and  the  extra-mural  activity  which 
accompanies  the  visit  and  the  tour,  especially  at  Newcastle.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  visit  and  the  tour  would  or  could  be  substituted  for  by  a commercial  theatre. 
The  function  of  subsidy  is  here  especially  well  expressed.  It  is  not  a question  of 
ritual  forays  to  areas  which  are,  in  recreational  and  cultural  terms,  less  well  off 
than  London  and  other  big  cities  than,  as  Miss  Hancock  put  it,  conveying  the 
conviction  that  Shakespeare  and  the  drama  are  something  to  be  enjoyed  and  an 
enrichment  to  life. 

CONCLUSION 

16.  The  note  contained  some  criticisms  which  I thought  well-founded,  notably  in 
the  area  of  managing  productions  into  performance.  These  are  dealt  with  in  Section 
6,  Part  5.  The  RSC  is  capable  of  responding  effectively  to  such  criticisms.  Other 
criticisms  summarised  in  the  note  seemed  to  me  somewhat  unfair  or  misguided. 
Although  the  RSC  is  not  perfect,  its  underlying  strength  is  considerable  and  it  is 
generally  well  directed  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  exists. 
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SECTION  6,  PART  1 

COMPARISON  WITH  THE  NATIONAL  THEATRE  AND  OTHER  THEATRES 


1.  This  Part  is  based  on 

(a)  the  Cass/Brier  ley  memorandum; 

(b)  a discussion  with  Mr  Michael  Elliott,  General  Administrator,  Mr  Douglas 
Gosling,  Financial  Administrator,  and  Mr  John  Faulkner,  Associate  Producer, 
of  the  National  Theatre  on  2 June; 

(c)  a discussion  with  Mr  Ian  Albery,  Managing  Director  of  Wyndham 
Theatres  Ltd,  on  6 April  and  on  a subsequent  seminar  supplied  by  him  and 
Mr  A V Smith,  Finance  Administrator,  on  21  April; 

(d)  informal  discussions  with  Mr  Michael  Elliott,  OBE,  Artistic  Director, 
and  Mr  Michael  Williams,  General  Manager,  of  the  Royal  Exchange  Theatre, 
Manchester,  on  13  June,  14  July  and  21  July;  and 

(e)  visits  by  my  colleague  Mr  Stephen  Penfold  to  the  Bristol  Old  Vic,  the 
English  Stage  Company,  the  Hay  market  Theatre,  Leicester,  and  the 
Nottingham  Playhouse. 

The  National  Theatre 

2.  The  National  Theatre  (NT)  was  conceived  in  the  National  Theatre  Act  1949. 
It  was  at  the  Old  Vic  for  12  years  (1963-76)  before  moving  to  its  present  site  on 
the  South  Bank  where  it  is  the  tenant  of  the  Greater  London  Council.  The  building 
comprises  one  large  open-stage  auditorium  (the  Olivier  Theatre);  one  proscenium 
auditorium  (the  Lyttelton  Theatre);  and  one  small  auditorium  (the  Cottesloe  Theatre), 
providing  a total  seating  capacity  of  2,293;  workshops,  rehearsal  rooms,  offices  and  a 
canteen,  in  addition  to  a public  restaurant,  eight  bars  and  five  buffets.  The  policy  of 
the  NT  is  to  provide  a variety  of  activities  in  the  three  theatres  including  classical 
works;  works  of  new  or  neglected  writers;  and  foreign  works.  Mr  Elliott  explained 
that  risks  had  to  be  taken  when  producing  new  works  in  a large  theatre  and  that 
the  ideal  is  therefore  to  balance  the  programme  by  looking  for  some  major  "hits" 
(eg,  as  it  turned  out,  AMADEUS  and  GUYS  AND  DOLLS).  The  NT  employs  some  550 
full-time  staff  and  an  acting  company  of  140-145. 

3.  NT  income  and  expenditure  in  1981-S2  were: 


Expenditure 

£000 

Income 

£000 

Production,  stage, 

11,351 

Box  office 

2,701* 

company,  etc 

Other  income,  incl. 
catering 
Arts  Council 

2,049 

5,792 

Greater  London  Council 

630 

UK  tours 

100 

Foreign  tours  (British 
Council) 

78 

11,350 


*From  1,135  performances  at  the  NT  plus  touring  and  648,000  paid  attendances. 
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4.  Two  questions  of  interest  arise  in  the  comparison  between  the  NT  and  the 
RSC:  first,  whether  the  basis  on  which  the  former  is  funded  throws  any  light  upon 
the  basis  on  which  the  RSC  is  funded  and,  secondly,  whether  there  are  any  features 
of  NT  management  that  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  by  the  RSC. 

Basis  of  Funding 

5.  ihe  Cass/Brierley  memorandum  of  April  1982  raised  the  questions  of  how  the 
RSC  was  and  should  be  assessed  for  funding  by  the  Arts  Council. 

6.  This  report  has  already  discussed  funding  in  the  context  of  Section  4 
(Financial  Management  and  Control)  and  in  the  Annex  to  that  Section  covering  the 
Arts  council's  financial  assessment  of  the  RSC.  The  relevant  points  are  these.  First, 
the  Treasury  qualification  of  1962  meant  that  for  20  years  the  approach  to  the 
funding  of  the  RSC  was  profoundly  influenced  by  the  view  that,  even  if  the  RSC 
operated  on  a “national  level",  this  would  not  earn  it  the  same  size  of  grant  as  the 
National  Theatre  (Section  Annex  1,  paragraph  2).  It  should  perhaps  be  noted  in 
passing  that  the  RSC  has  never  asked  for  a grant  of  the  same  size  as  the  NT's.  The 
Cass/Brierley  memorandum  fully  recognised  differences  between  the  RSC  and  NT, 
and  argued  for  a grant  only  70%  of  the  size  of  that  received  by  the  NT  from  the 
Arts  Council.  Secondly,  the  uprating  of  the  Arts  Council's  grant  in  1982  is  regarded 
by  the  present  Chairman  of  the  Council  as  drawing  a line  under  the  past,  ie  as 
cancelling  the  effect  of  the  Treasury  qualification  of  1962  (ibid,  paragraph  3).  (This 

uprating  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  level  of  the  RSC's  grant  from  50%  to  56%  of 
the  NT's  grant.) 

* * _ ihot  leaves  open  an  important  analytical  question,  however.  Setting  aside  the 

questions  of  the  amount  of  grant  money  which  might  be  available  and  of  the  scale 
of  future  RSC  operations  if  too  little  could  be  found,  there  is  the  issue  of  the 
criteria  by  which  the  RSC's  grant  requirement  should  be  assessed.  Here  the 
Cass/Brierley  memorandum  and  the  comparison  with  the  NT  are  undoubtedly  helpful, 
not  least  because  the  Financial  Administrator  at  the  NT  and  the  Financial  Controller 

at  the  RSC  agreed  that  it  would  be  helpful  for  them  to  undertake  a comparison, 
provided  that:  r 


(1)  They  defined  precisely  what  was  being  compared. 

Ensured  that  like  was  compared  with  like,  whilst  noting  differences 
where  these  occurred. 


(3)  Compared  the  organisations  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the 
comparison,  not  at  an  earlier  date. 


The  comparison  undertaken  recently  by  Mr  Gosling  (NT)  and  Mr  Wilkinson 
not  resulted  in  a written  appraisal  (see  below).  wiiKmson 


(RSC) 


has 


8. 

the 


The  comparison  depends  on  two  sets  of  propositions.  The  first  set  relates  tc 
function  and  character  of  the  two  theatres,  namely: 


U)  They  are  regarded  by  the  Arts  Council  as  the  UK's ' two  "national" 
drama  companies,  operating  as  "centres  of  excellence". 


(2)  They  are  set  up  to  operate  in  repertoire,  with  more 
and  in  more  than  one  auditorium. 


than  one  company 
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(3)  They  are  looked  to  for  a steady  output  of  new  work. 

(4)  They  are  looked  to  also  to  undertake  national  touring,  underpinned  by 

strong  central  repertoires. 

9.  That  first  set  of  propositions  appears  incontrovertible.  The  second  relates  to 
the  features  which  are  grant-worthy  and  the  factors  and  circumstances  which  should 
influence  decisions  on  the  level  at  which  grant  is  pitched. 

10.  My  covering  report  suggests  that  the  function  of  subsidy  is  to  preserve  and 
promote  the  activities  of  the  company  in  question  on  behalf  of  the  nation;  and  to 
make  it  accessible  to  the  public  at  the  box  office.  If  this  thesis  is  accepted,  it 
follows  that  the  level  at  which  subsidy  is  pitched  must  be  such  as  to  enable  the 
company  to  charge  prices  for  admission  which  encourage  potential  audiences,  without 
those  audiences  losing  the  sense  that  they  themselves  have  made  a deliberate  and 
positive  spending  decision  in  choosing  to  go  to  the  theatre.  This  in  turn  means  that 
the  fixed  costs  of  the  company,  whether  of  personnel  or  of  assets,  should  - once 
they  are  shown  to  be  reasonable  - not  be  allowed  to  impact  too  heavily  on  seat 
prices. 

11.  I would  therefore  expect  the  awarding  authority  to  take  account  of  such  data 
and  factors  as  these  noted  below.  These  are  illustrated  by  figures  for  1980-81  from 
the  Cass/Brierley  memorandum.  And  they  are  brought  into  relief  by  data  for  the  NT. 
The  table  also  shows  helpfully  the  adverse  effect  on  RSC  funding  of  the  1962 
Treasury  qualification,  as  compared  with  the  regime  adopted  for  the  NT.  But  those 
observations  are  subject  to  the  important  reservation  that,  because  the  data  shown 
relate  to  a period  when  the  London  operation  of  the  RSC  was  in  the  Aldwych 
Theatre  and  The  Warehouse,  and  not  as  now  in  the  Barbican  Theatre  and  The  Pit, 
the  NT:  RSC  data  are  not  a reflection  of  their  respective  positions  in  1982-83:  they 
are  indicators,  rather  than  precise  comparators. 

NT  RSC  Difference  NT:  RSC 


No  of  new  productions(l) 

16 

20 

20% 

less 

Performances  given 

1048 

1246 

16% 

less 

Box  office  revenue 

£2,43m 

£3.26m 

25% 

less 

Total  expenditure 

£8.4m 

£ 6m 

40% 

more 

Payroll  (2) 

£5.6m 

£4.4m 

27% 

more 

Publicity  expenditure 

£0.5m 

£0.3m 

67% 

more 

Total  subsidy 

£5.48m 

£2. 3m 

138% 

more 

(ACGB) 

£4. 83m 

£2.3m 

111% 

more 

(GLC) 

£0.63m 

- 

100% 

more 

Subsidy  as  % of  total  expenditure 

65% 

38% 

71% 

more 

Subsidy  as  % of  payroll 

98% 

52% 

88% 

more 

Subsidy  per  paid  admission 

£7.50 

£2.89 

160% 

more 

Subsidy  per  performance 

£5,229 

£1,846 

183% 

more 

Proportion  of  costs  recovered  at 
box  office 

29% 

54% 

46% 

less 

Box  office  revenue  per  £1  of 
subsidy 

43p 

£1.42 

70% 

» less 

Notes: 

(1)  The  NT,  which  has  one  small  auditorium  against  the  RSC’s  two,  believes  that 
the  RSC  has  the  Immediate  capacity  to  increase  its  productivity  at  low  cost  so  that, 
in  its  view,  the  stated  differential  of  20%  is  misleading. 
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(2)  The  total  payroll  figures  include  a large  complement  of  staff  employed  at 
the  South  Bank  in  the  NT's  in-house  catering  operation.  The  RSC  has  no  such  staff 
since  it  contracts  out  its  catering  requirements.  This  distorts  the  subsidy  to  payroll 
ratio.  If  the  NT  catering  staff  are  excluded,  the  payroll  drops  to  £5.1  million  and 
the  percentage  differential  is  substantially  reduced. 

12.  Other  factors,  less  easy  to  catch  in  tabular  form,  are  as  follows. 

13.  On  the  cost  of  buildings  and  assets,  the  NT  made  the  point  in  evidence  to 
the  Select  Committee  in  March  1981  (Select  Committee  on  Education,  Science  and 
the  Arts,  Report  on  Public  and  Private  Funding  of  the  Arts,  volume  II,  page  226) 
that  the  ratio  of  its  buildings  to  its  actual  theatre  space  is  unusually  high;  that  it  it 
vulnerable  to  the  inflation  of  fuel  costs;  and  that  it  is  responsible  under  the  terms 
of  its  GLC  lease  for  the  repair  and  renewal  of  the  building,  its  equipment  and 
machinery,  including  such  mechanical  services  as  lifts  and  air-conditioning.  The  RSC 
has  similar  but  less  costly  commitments  in  the  Barbican  Centre  and  a total 
responsibility  for  its  freehold  theatres,  theatre-related  and  other  properties  in 
Stratford,  only  part  of  which  (the  residential  accommodation)  is  self-financing.  The 
NT  now  pays  some  £2m  pa  on  building  - related  costs,  on  which  Sir  Peter  Hall 
commented  in  a letter  to  The  Times  on  12  February  1983: 

"The  RSC  well  understand  why  our  grant  is  the  larger  of  the  two.  We  have 
to  pay  £2  million  a year  for  our  building  before  anything  is  put  on  its 
stages;  they  have  no  such  cost,  nor  will  they  at  the  Barbican.  We  operate  a 
continuous  world  repertoire  in  all  our  three  theatres;  their  Stratford  work  is 
seasonal  and  based  on  one  author.  They  have  about  25%  more  seats  than  we 
have  and  therefore  a larger  potential  box  office  revenue.  More  than  half 
their  entire  operation  is  in  the  country  where  costs  are  considerably  lower 
than  in  the  capital.  We  do  a great  deal  of  annual  touring,  only  partly  paid 
for  by  extra  grant  (five  months  in  the  regions  last  year);  the  RSC  do  far 
less." 

14.  The  RSC  has  a larger  total  seating  capacity  than  the  NT  (3,014:  2,300).  But 
it  is  questionable  whether  currently  this  automatically  entails  greater  box  office 
revenue,  and  therefore  less  need  for  grant.  If  inadequate  subsidy  forces  seat  prices 
to  be  raised,  the  function  of  subsidy  noted  above  may  be  defeated,  the  Company 
too,  if  prices  are  raised  beyond  what  the  market  will  bear.  The  RSC's  box  office 
revenue  fell  by  6%  between  1980-81  and  1981-82  despite  ticket  prices  being  raised 
by  over  10%.  This  was  because  the  number  of  seats  bought  dropped  by  15%;  whereas 
costs  rose  over  the  same  period  by  13.4%.  Even  in  1980-81,  average  seat  prices  at 
the  RSC  were  23%  higher  than  those  at  the  NT. 

15.  As  for  wages,  in  the  period  1977-82  the  NT  made  settlements  with  NATTKE 
staff  producing  a cumulative  increase  of  64%.  The  increase  paid  by  the  RSC  in  the 
same  period  was  50%.  The  effect  of  this  (3une  1981  data)  was  that  the  pay  rates  of 
RSC  NATTKE  staff  in  London,  were  appreciably  lower  than  those  of  their 
counterparts  in  the  NT. 

16.  As  regards  fund-raising  the  NT's  Annual  Reports  and  Accounts  from  1978/79 
(when  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre  (RST)  first  started  generating  sponsorship 
income)  to  1981/82  inclusive  show  that  the  NT's  finances  have  been  managed  without 
the  acquisition  of  revenue  from  sponsorship  and  other  forms  of  fund-raising  by  which 
the  RST  has  regularly  augmented  its  revenues  (and  with  which  I deal  more  fully  at 
Part  3 below). 

17.  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  are  that  there  is  a palpable 
underfunding  of  the  RSC  as  compared  with  the  NT  and  the  1982  uprating,  although 
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positive  and  valuable  in  itself,  did  not  rectify  the  existing  anomaly  and  has  left  no 
less  settled  than  before  the  analytical  basis  on  which  the  RSC's  grant  should  be 
assessed. 

18.  Given  that  the  Treasury  qualification  of  1962  no  longer  applies,  and  assuming 
that  the  funding  authority  wishes  the  RSC  to  continue  with  its  present  ran£e  of 
products  over  its  six  points  of  activity,  a reasonable  analytical  basis  may  be 
regarded  as  consisting  in  three  propositions: 

(1)  The  initial  contribution  to  cost  recovery  to  be  made  by  box  office 
revenue  should  be  calculated  by  reference  to  evidence  about  and  forecasts  of 
what  the  market  will  bear,  taking  full  account  of  the  function  of  subsidy  as 
set  out  in  paragraph  10  above. 

(2)  The  analysis  of  cost  should  include  an  informed  view  of  the  composition 
and  malleability  of  fixed  and  variable  costs;  of  provision  for  contingency, 
notably  in  respect  of  the  repair  and  refurbishment  of  assets;  of  sufficient 
and  competitive  provision  for  the  wages  and  salaries  of  existing  personnel; 
and  of  the  prospects  for  replacing  personnel  when  necessary. 

(3)  The  purpose  of  subsidy  should  be  to  close  the  gap  between  revenue  and 
costs  so  calculated. 

Management  organisation  and  practice 

19.  Points  worthy  of  particular  note  which  arose  in  my  discussions  with 

Mr  Michael  Elliott  and  his  colleagues  (see  paragraph  1 above)  are  as  follows. 

20.  The  Board  of  the  NT  has  given  a clear  direction  that  budgets  should  be 

balanced.  (The  NT  has  so  far  avoided  running  over  budget  and  expects  to  avoid  doing 
so  in  1983-84,  depending  on  box  office  success.) 

21.  Budgetary  control  is  assisted  by  the  presentation  of  separate  budgets  for  the 
building  and  for  running  costs. 

22.  The  Director,  Sir  Peter  Hall,  has  responsibility  for  running  the  NT  and  the 
General  Administrator  works  to  him,  providing  the  conditions  in  which  the  Director 
can  execute  the  NT's  policy. 

23.  The  intention  is  to  apply  pressure  to  ensure  that  the  planning  and 

management  of  productions  into  performance  is  timely  (see  Part  5 below). 

Comparison  with  the  commercial  theatre 

24.  My  colleagues  and  I did  not  get  as  deeply  into  the  commercial  theatre  as  we 

would  have  wished.  We  tried  but  failed  to  make  a contact  with  the  theatrical 

producers,  Mr  Michael  Codron  and  Mr  Michael  White,  but  I had  stimulating 

conversations  with  an  eminent  actor  who  asked  to  see  me  and  with  Mr  Ian  Albery 

(paragraph  1 above).  What  was  said  to  me,  and  later  to  my  team  at  the  seminar 

supplied  by  Mr  Albery  (paragraph  1 above),  is  reflected  in  the  assignment  officers' 

approach  to  their  tasks  (see  Sections  9-15  below). 

25.  Despite  the  very  helpful  information  given  to  us  about  his  operations  by 

Mr  Albery,  the  result  is  that  I do  not  have  a firm  basis  of  representative  data  on 
which  to  offer  a dependable  comparison  between  the  RSC  and  the  commercial 

theatre.  What  I do  have  is  much  more  a set  of  criteria  or  yardsticks  against  which, 
if  it  were  thought  desirable  to  undertake  a full-blown  comparison,  an  assessment 
might  be  made. 
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26.  The  criterion  on  which  most  emphasis  was  placed  in  what  was  said  to  me  is 
whether  the  function  of  subsidy  is  well  adjusted  to  present  circumstances  and  well 
represented  in  what  subvention  buys.  It  could  be  argued,  it  was  suggested  to  me, 
that  such  companies  as  the  RSC  mainly  serve  the  middle  classes;  that  subsidy 
assisted  those  well  able  to  help  themselves;  that  the  funding  authority  was  now 
wedded  to  an  historical  pattern  of  funding,  which  tended  to  breed  sacred  cows;  that 
the  commercial  theatre  was  more  genuinely  the  "people's  theatre"  than  the 
subsidised  theatre;  and  that  the  commercial  theatre  does  more  for  the  tourist  trade 
than  the  subsidised  theatre  because  so  many  of  the  latter's  seats  are  sold  via 
mailing  lists. 

27.  For  the  purposes  of  the  scrutiny  I have  taken  the  function  of  subsidy  to  be 
as  stated  in  paragraph  10  above  and  have  not  thought  it  necessary,  under  my  terms 
of  reference,  to  widen  the  debate  but  I agree  that  sacred  cows  are  to  be  avoided. 
There  would  be  great  value  in  a periodic  independent  scrutiny  of  the  overall  pattern 
of  subsidy  funding,  not  least  to  ensure  that  the  Arts  Council  had  adequate  room  for 
manoeuvre. 

28.  The  second  criterion  is  whether,  in  detail,  the  grant  money  provided  is  well 
spent.  "Unfair  competition"  with  the  commercial  sector  is  said  to  be  promoted  by 
such  factors  as  partial  remission  of  rates  on  grounds  of  charitable  status  and  from 
the  National  Insurance  surcharge.  Questions  of  prudent  spending  arose  on  matters  as 
various  as  the  care  of  wigs  by  actors  relieved,  unlike  their  forebears,  of  the  need  to 
look  after  their  own  and  the  maintenance  of  permanent  workshops.  Factors  identified 
here  include: 

- The  cost  of  costumes,  and  indeed  whether  a subsidised  company  would 

know  the  full  cost  of  costumes  made  in-house,  and  whether  more  might  be 
provided  for  actors  than  necessary. 

- The  excessive  reliance  placed  on  overtime  working  in  the  production 

departments  simply  because  they  existed  and  could  be  used  by  directors  and 
designers  as  it  were  cost-free  - "the  luxury  of  being  able  to  make  delayed 
decisions"  (Mr  Aibery). 

- The  failure  to  include  penalty  clauses  in  contracts  (eg  for  designers)  and  to 
enforce  them. 

- The  corollary  of  the  luxury  of  in-house  production  departments,  namely 
that  the  staff  expected  overtime  as  of  right;  and  the  ensuing  inability  to 
eradicate  restrictive  practices. 

- Excessive  claims  made  about  the  difficulties  imposed  on  directors  by 

repertoire  working. 

- Salaries  paid  to  directorial  and  other  senior  staff  which  were  excessive  by 
comparison  with  those  in  the  commercial  sector  and  were  in  some  cases 
accompanied  by  excessive  freedom  to  earn  for  oneself. 

29.  I deal  with  the  last  of  those  points  in  the  covering  report.  By  my 
observation,  and  that  of  the  team,  the  rest  are  - as  far  as  the  RSC  is  concerned  - 
a mixture  of  myth  and  shrewd  insight. 

30.  The  assignment  officers  have  acquitted  the  production  departments  of  wilful 
or  negligent  extravagance  or  waste.  But  I believe,  as  I argue  in  Part  5 below,  that 
the  adverse  criticism  of  "lateness"  has  foundations  In  fact. 
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31*  The  argument  on  costumes  is  finely  balanced.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  fine  appearance  of  the  costumes  produced  for  (say)  ALL'S  WELL, 
MUCH  ADO  or  CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC  contribute  significantly  to  the  impact  of 
these  productions  and  to  their  box  office  appeal  and  that  costumes  need  to  be 
designed  and  made  to  put  up  with  the  in-performance  changes  and  post-performance 
laundering  and  cleaning  that  is  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Mrs  Soane  indicates 
in  her  report  (Part  8 and  Section  9 below)  standards  and  costs  of  costumes  need  to 
be  monitored  closely. 

32.  I have  made  recommendations  below  (Parts  5 ff)  that  the  effect  and  the  cost 
of  avoidable  lateness  should  be  mitigated  and  that  the  standards  of  costumes  should 
be  validated  by  the  F&GPC. 

Comparison  with  subsidised  theatres  other  than  the  National  Theatre 

33.  Mr  Stephen  Penfoid  visited  four  theatres  (paragraph  1 above),  whose  salient 
features  are  set  out  in  the  appended  summary.  He  has  not  attempted  any  more 
sophisticated  analysis  because  of  the  variations  between  the  companies  in  respect  of, 
for  example,  structure  - some  have  one  stage,  others  two  - and  because  of  the 
differences  in  the  information  available  from  each.  Mr  Penfold's  overall  impression  is 
that  the  comparison  between  the  RSC  and  theatres  of  the  type  he  visited  cannot  be 
pushed  too  far;  it  is  a matter  of  chalk  and  cheese.  I agree.  The  main  comparator  in 
the  subsidised  sector  is  the  NT. 

34.  The  principal  points  which  Mr  Penfoid  drew  out  of  his  analysis  are  as 
follows: 


(1)  The  theatres  visited  are  not  repertory  theatres.  This  relieves  them  of 
problems  of  set-shifting  and  storing,  set  durability  and  complicated  cross 
casting. 

(2)  Performers  can  be  contracted  for  the  rehearsal  and  performance  period 
only,  a total  of  some  4^-7  weeks  (in  many  cases  the  RSC  is  looking  for  a 
commitment  of  up  to  two  years).  The  salaries  on  offer  are  significantly 
lower  at  the  theatres  visited  than  at  the  RSC. 

(3)  The  theatres  visited  do  not  tour  and  need  not  build  sets  and  costumes 
to  withstand  the  rigours  of  touring.  At  most,  productions  are  passed  on  as  an 
entity  to  one  other  theatre,  but  in  these  cases  sets  and  costumes  are  built 
to  higher  specifications  and  the  production  budget  increased  by  about  30%  to 
pay  for  it. 

(4)  The  small  theatres  are  not  limited  by  Charter  to  perform  only  a 
certain  type  of  work.  This  means  that  "good  box  office  draws"  can  be 
included  in  the  programme,  although  there  is  no  sure-fire  certainty  that  they 
will  succeed.  At  least  one  of  the  theatres  visited  is  under  severe  competition 
locally. 

(5)  Even  so,  the  theatres  visited  know  their  audiences;  most  draw  at  least 
50%  from  the  county  in  which  they  are  situated;  and  this  gives  management 
a good  feel  for  the  audience's  taste  and  a reasonable  knowledge  of  likely  box 
office  income. 

(6)  While  "big  names"  are  a bonus,  the  theatres  visited  feel  themselves  less 
reliant  on  these  than  the  RSC  or  NT.  The  season  is  not  dictated  by  the 
availability  of  particular  performers;  options  can  be  closed  earlier  which 
helps  with  planning  production,  the  advertising  strategy  etc. 
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(7)  Artistic  direction  and  design  are  primarily  in-house.  This  makes  for  a 

good  rapport  and  identity  of  interest  between  direction  and  production 
departments.  Production  managers  and  their  heads  of  department  are  not 

subject  to  late  changes  in  the  design  or  to  bids  for  expensive  materials. 

Because  the  designer  is  part  of  the  budget-making  team,  expenditure  can  be 

forecast  confidently  and  the  budget  protected  from  the  offence  of  overtime 

or  the  knock-on  effects  of  one  rogue  production. 

(8)  Smallness  makes  for  easier  communication  between  staff  and  for 
commonality  of  aims,  purposes  and  direction  among  departments. 
Commitment  to  a financial  budget  is  also  easier  when  a "head  of 
department"  and  a "department"  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

(9)  Most  theatres  operate  a five-day  week.  This  permits  set-building, 
technical  rehearsals  and  "get-outs"  without  recourse  to  weekend  and  overtime 
working.  Seasons  are  planned  with  the  need  to  avoid  peaks  and  troughs  in 
mind,  eg  too  "heavy"  productions  will  be  separated  by  one  with  little  scenery 
and/or  few  costumes  to  avoid  overloading  production  departments  with 
concurrent  peaks  of  construction  and  maintenance  work. 

(10)  The  visits  confirm  that  sponsorship  for  the  theatre  is  difficult  to 
obtain. 

Conclusions  and  recommendations 

35.  My  conclusions  and  recommendations  are  these: 

(1)  Despite  the  1982  uprating,  there  is  a palpable  underfunding  of  the  RSC 
as  compared  with  the  National  Theatre.  The  analytical  basis  on  which  the 
RSC*s  grant  should  be  assessed  also  remains  to  be  settled  (paragraph  17). 

(2)  A reasonable  analytical  basis  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  in  three 
propositions  (paragraph  18). 

(3)  There  would  be  great  value  in  a periodic  independent  scrutiny  of  the 
overall  pattern  of  subsidy  funding,  not  least  to  ensure  that  the  Arts  Council 
had  adequate  room  for  manoeuvre  (paragraph  27). 

(4)  Comparing  the  RSC  and  the  other  subsidised  theatres  visited  by  Mr 
Penfold  would,  in  detail,  be  like  comparing  chalk  and  cheese,  but  there  are 
nonetheless  some  useful  points  to  be  taken  on  board  (paragraphs  33  and  34). 
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SECTION  6,  PART  2 
WAGES  AND  SALARIES 


Preface 

36.  Movements  in  the  cost  of  Company  salaries  are  discussed  by  Mr  Trumper  in 

his  report  in  Section  4,  where  he  also  deals  with  the  question  of  a forecast  increase 
in  those  costs  of  19%  in  1984-83.  I have  not  made  a detailed  examination  of  wage 

and  salary  levels  in  the  RSC.  What  follows  must  therefore  be  read  as  what  is 

implied  in  the  title  of  this  Section,  namely  observations  to  be  held  in  mind  by  the 
Company  and  by  the  funding  authority. 

37.  I have  included  these  observations  for  a variety  of  reasons. 

38.  The  most  important,  given  the  terms  of  reference  for  the  scrutiny,  namely 

to  examine  the  RSC’s  financial  affairs  and  financial  prospects,  are  first  the  need  to 

comment  on  the  evidence  from  current  wage  and  salary  levels  about  the  quality  of 
financial  management;  and  secondly  the  need  to  comment  on  the  implications  for  the 
RSC's  financial  affairs  of  a future  rise  in  those  levels. 

39.  The  third  reason  is  the  need  to  keep  faith  with  members  of  the  RSC  who 

drew  my  attention  to  the  inadequacy,  as  they  saw  it,  of  either  their  own  pay  rates 
or  the  pay  rates  of  others. 

40.  By  contrast,  the  fourth  reason  is  the  need  to  provide  some  evidence  and 

commentary  in  respect  of  assaults  on  the  RSC  for,  allegedly,  paying  over  the  odds. 

Senior  artistic  and  administrative  staff 

41.  The  directorial  staff,  led  by  the  3oint  Artistic  Directors  (3ADs),  are  the 

engine  room  of  the  RSC.  All  directors  are  on  individually  negotiated  contracts. 

Salary  costs  are  as  follows  (August  1983  payroll  data): 

£ 


3ADS 

(2) 

82,140 

Associate  Director 

(1) 

25,000 

Resident  Associate  Directors 

(6) 

86,000 

(11,500  - 

Assistant  Directors 

(4) 

28,080 

17,000) 

221,220* 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me 

that  the 

pay  and 

employment  status  of  the 

3ADs,  and  in  particular  of  Mr  Nunn,  are  excessive  by  comparison  with  both  the 
commercial  theatre  and  other  parts  of  the  subsidised  theatre.  I have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  much  information  about  the  pay  of  comparable  figures  in  the  commercial 
theatre.  The  Managing  Director  of  one  group  of  West  End  theatres  told  me  that  he 
was  paid  just  over  half  of  Mr  Nunn's  salary. 


*Mr  Nunn  is  on  unpaid  sabbatical  leave  during  1983-84,  so  the  total  being  paid  this 
year  reduces  by  £49,640. 
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43.  My  understanding  is  that  in  the  commercial  theatre  the  freelance  director  is 
entitled  to  a percentage  of  the  gross  box  office;  that  she/he  runs  the  risk  (which 
the  JADs  do  not)  that  there  may  be  no  income  if  the  play  is  a flop;  but  that  if  the 
play  or  show  succeeds,  a percentage  of  2j%  of  a modest  weekly  take  in  the  West 
End  of  £30,000  would  bring  in  some  £750  a week;  and  that  higher  percentages  of 
higher  takes  would  bring  in  correspondingly  more. 

44.  Sir  Peter  Hall,  the  Director  of  the  National  Theatre,  is  paid  roughly  the 

same  amount  as  Mr  Nunn.  Directors  of  provincial  subsidised  theatres  of  the  kind 
visited  by  Mr  Penfold  (Bristol  Old  Vic  etc,  see  Section  6,  Part  1)  are  paid  very 

much  less. 

45.  I deal  in  Chapter  4 of  the  covering  report  with  the  question  of  the  JADs' 
freedom  to  undertake  assignments  outside  RSC. 

46.  The  level  of  their  remuneration  is  a matter  for  the  Governors,  but  I doubt 

whether  the  funding  authority  or  anyone  else  would  be  on  firm  ground  in  arguing 
that  it  was  so  high  as  to  cause  justifiable  offence.  The  question  of  level  needs  to  be 
considered  against  the  questions  of  responsibility  (Section  2,  paragraphs  13  and  14) 
and  of  achievement.  The  responsibility  as  discharged  is  essentially  artistic,  with  the 
bulk  of  the  administrative  and  financial  functions  being  discharged  by  the  General 
Manager  and  staffs  responsible  to  him.  It  has  been  put  to  me  that  the  creative 

impulse  of  the  theatre  artist,  by  reference  to  the  need  of  any  artist  to  express 

himself  whatever  the  rate  of  remuneration  on  offer,  does  not  call  for  rewards 

comparable  with  those  to  be  found  in  the  private  sectors  of  business  and  industry 
and  that  salaries  of  £47,000  and  £35,000  are  disproportionate  to  the  artistic  function 
of  the  JADs.  Evidently,  the  Governors  for  their  part  have  not  been  persuaded  by 
such  an  argument.  They  have  placed  a certain  value  on  the  peculiar  subtlety  of 
stimulating  and  managing  the  artistic  impulse  of  such  a company  as  the  RSC;  have 
expressed  this  in  terms  of  the  price  they  judge  needs  to  be  paid  to  get  and  keep 
the  services  of  people  with  the  required  capacity;  and  are  satisfied  that  the  quality 
of  the  productions  for  which  the  RSC  is  responsible  continues  to  justify  their 

judgement. 

47.  Values  here  are,  if  not  uniquely  difficult,  at  least  hard  to  assess.  My  own 

view  is  that  the  Governors  are  right.  It  is  the  men  not  their  posts  who  carry  the 
pay.  I do  not  agree  with  those  who  argue  that  they  are  overpaid.  I do  not  see  why 
in  principle  it  is  wrong  to  set  a high  value  on  merit  in  the  subsidised  theatre.  The 

JADs  have  a remarkable  and  fitting  talent  as  may  be  seen  in  their  work  on  the 

stage  and  I have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  what  others  have  told  me,  that  they  could 
earn  more  in  the  commercial  sector,  especially  abroad.  High  pay  carries  high 
responsibilities  and  the  JADs  will  be  as  keen  as  I am  that  their  flank  is  not  open  to 
justifiable  criticisms  on  the  score  that  the  planning  cycle  could  be  better  regulated, 
productions  better  managed  into  performance  and  they  themselves  more  visible  in 
Stratford. 

4S.  I have  no  comments  on  the  pay  of  Associate  and  Assistant  Directors  other 
than  those  made  in  Part  5 below. 

Designers 

49.  Recent  RSC  Yearbooks  have  included  among  the  Associate  Artists  of  the 
RSC  the  names  of  six  designers.  The  July  1983  payroll  lists  four  paid  between 
£11,500  and  £12,500  and  one  paid  £7,000  (£54,000  in  all). 

50.  Yearbooks  for  1980/81  - 1982/83  show  that  Associate  Artists  produced  32  of 
the  designs  listed  for  those  years  and  that  other  designers  also  produced  32.  One 
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designer  produced  more  than  a third  of  the  in-house  designs;  the  remaining  five 
produced  respectively  seven,  six,  four,  three  and  one. 

51.  RSC  designers  are  not  on  exclusive  contracts  to  the  Company;  they  are  at 

liberty  to  undertake  other  assignments  by  agreement. 

52.  The  cost  of  the  32  designs  done  by  outsiders  was  £18,955  in  1980/81; 

£21,375  in  1981/82;  and  £21,880  in  1982/83. 

Senior  administrative  staff,  heads  of  non-technical  departments  etc 

53.  Salaries  of  senior  administrative  and  other  staffs  include  £20,500  for  the 

General  Manager;  £17,500  for  the  Financial  Controller;  £13,500  for  the  Publicity 
Controller;  £12,000  for  the  Barbican  Administrator;  £11,500  for  the  Literary 
Manager;  £10,500  for  such  staffs  as  the  Deputy  Financial  Controller,  Sponsorship 
Officer,  the  theatre  managers  in  Stratford  and  in  London  and  the  Company  Manager 
in  London;  £9,600  for  each  of  the  administrators  of  The  Pit  and  of  The  Other  Place 
(Source:  duly  1983  payroll  data). 

54.  My  observations  on  these  salary  levels  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Despite  what  is  said  above  about  the  OADs,  and  the  obvious 

consideration  that  without  the  success  made  by  them  the  whole  enterprise  is 
at  risk,  I regard  the  gap  between  the  pay  of  the  3ADs  and  the  General 

Manager  and  the  Financial  Controller  as  too  wide,  given  the  nature  of  the 
responsibilities  of  Messrs  Brierley  and  Wilkinson  and  the  way  in  which  they 
are  discharged.  (The  salary  of  the  Financial  Controller,  £17,500,  is  an 
interesting  case  in  point.  I understand  that  the  Birmingham  Repertory  is 
advertising  a new  post  of  Financial  and  Commercial  Director,  to  be  of  equal 
standing  with  the  Artistic  Director  there,  at  a salary  of  £17,500.  Without 
knowing  much  about  the  Birmingham  situation,  I would  guess  that  comparable 
responsibilities  at  the  RSC  are  more  substantial  and  onerous.) 

(2)  Generally  speaking,  post-holders  appear  to  be  very  capable.  In  a 
competitive  world,  their  services  are  bound  to  be  in  demand.  I do  not  regard 
the  salaries  quoted  as  generally  excessive;  some  I regard  as  relatively  low, 
given  the  importance  of  the  function  discharged. 

Performers 

Relevant  external  factors 


55.  The  British  Actors  Equity  Association  has  recently  (August  1983)  been  in 
dispute  with  the  Theatrical  Management  Association  Limited  (TMA)  about  rates  of 
pay,  subsistence  and  touring  allowances  in  subsidised  repertory  and  other  provincial 
theatres.  (The  RSC,  which  negotiates  with  Equity  on  its  own  account,  is  not  a party 
to  this  dispute.)  I have  seen  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  arbitrator  and 
mediator  of  the  Advisory,  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Service,  Mr  Norman  Singleton, 
CB.  Mr  Singleton  puts  the  matter  in  a nutshell,  observing  of  the  evidence  he 
received  at  the  hearing  on  10  August  that: 

"The  case  for  improving  living  standards  in  the  theatre  was  not  really  in 

contest.  The  crucial  issue  was  how  this  could  be  achieved"  (paragraph  25). 

56.  The  union  and  management  cases  may  be  simply  stated.  The  Equity  argument 
is  that  present  basic  rates  of  pay  for  performers  and  stage  managers  are  depressed 
and  should  be  raised  as  follows: 
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Subsidised  repertory 

Minimum  £pw 
Now  Proposed 

Performers 
and  Asst 

Stage  84.50  100 

Managers 

Notes: 

^One  daily  performance. 

(2)two  daily  performances. 


Provincial  theatre 

Minimum  £pw 
Now  Proposed 


81.40^  98 

85.50(2)  122.50 


57.  Over  50%  of  Equity  members  receive  under  £3,000  pa  for  their  professional 
work.  Compared  with  an  average  weekly  earnings  figure  of  £134.50,  the  claim  for 
£100  as  the  weekly  minimum,  Equity  argued,  was  well  short  of  minima  payable  in 
the  West  End  theatre,  the  BBC  and  ITV  (see  below).  (A  very  similar  argument 
applied  to  the  level  of  subsistence  and  touring  allowances.  This  is  not  considered 
here,  but  see  Mr  Clegg's  report  on  UK  touring  in  Section  3,  Annex  5.) 

58.  For  their  part,  the  TMA  argued  that  the  vital  factor  in  determining  rates 
was  their  ability  to  pay.  Box  office  revenue  did  not  offer  a hopeful  prospect  of 
improved  funding,  given  falling  attendances  and  manifest  audience  resistance  to 
increasing  seat  prices.  Local  authority  subvention  was  bound  to  be  restrained  by  a 
Government  guideline  of  4%  for  increased  spending  and  local  authorities  had  recently 
settled  with  NALGO  for  4-44%.  Arts  Council  grant  increases  had  been  limited  to 
3j%,  with  a later  clawback  of  1%. 


59.  More  generally,  the  TMA  continued,  inflation  was  now  down  to  3|%;  the 
general  level  of  pay  settlements  in  industry  was  low;  and  within  its  "provincial 
theatre"  sector,  the  TMA  had  settled  with  the  Musicians'  Union  at  54%  and  with 
NATTKE  at  6%. 

60.  Having  heard  the  arguments,  Mr  Singleton  recommended  increases  in  the 
region  of  7%,  marginally  better  than  the  TMA  offer  and  well  below  the  Equity 
claim. 

RSC  performers 


61.  Performers  work  for  a basic  45  hours,  spread  over  six  days  (Monday- 
Saturday).  Overtime  costs  substantially  occur  from  exceeding  the  daily  permitted 
total  of  hours  (eight  hours  rehearsal  with  no  performance;  five  hours  rehearsal  plus 
one  performance;  or  24  hours  rehearsal  plus  two  performances);  from  exceeding  the 
weekly  aggregate  of  45  basic  hours  over  six  days;  from  infringement  of  the  two-hour 
break  that  is  mandatory  before  the  performance;  from  work  on  Sundays  immediately 
before  the  openings  of  new  productions;  and  from  work  on  Public  Holidays. 

62.  The  RSC's  expenditure  on  performers'  salaries  and  allowances  in  1981-82  and 
1982-83  was  as  follows: 
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19X1-82  (Average  No:  120)  1982-83  (Average  No:  117) 


Budget 

£ 

Actual 

£ 

Variance 

% 

Budget 

£ 

Actual 

£ 

Variance 

% 

Stratford  company 

Basic 

Overtime 

528,280 

29,000 

505,980 

51,459 

- 4 
+ 77 

554,592 

49,440 

513,545 

55,212 

- 7 
+ 12 

Totals 

557,280 

557,439 

+ 0.02 

604,032 

568,757 

- 6 

London  company 

Basic 

Overtime 

588,170 

37,000 

607,852 

46,426 

+ 3 
+ 25 

680,295 

46,350 

681,524 

55,824 

+ 0.2 
+ 20% 

Totals 

625,170 

654,278 

+ 4.6 

726,645 

737,348 

+ 1 

GRAND 

TOTAL 

£1,182,450 

£1,211,717 

+ 2.5 

£1,330,6 77 

£1,306,1 05 

- 2 

63.  Those  data  show 

RSC's  life  and  work: 

that  in  res 

;pect  of  the 

companies, 

the  heartland  of  the 

(1)  They  accounted  for  some  16.8%  and  14.6%  of  total  expenditure 
(including  UK  touring  costs)  in  1981-82  and  1982-83. 

(2)  As  one  would  expect  of  salary-based  expenditure,  the  adverse  variance 
between  budgeted  and  planned  expenditure  was  minor  in  1981-82  and  in  1982- 
83  there  was  a lower  than  estimated  expenditure. 

(3)  The  budgeted  increase  for  1982-83  was  12.5%,  although  the  actual 
increase  was  7.8%. 

64.  I would  not  be  inclined  to  make  too  much  of  the  overtime  surge  in  1981-£2. 
Overtime  will  often  be  necessary  to  perfect  productions  in  rehearsal  and  because, 
especially  in  the  early  stages,  new  productions  sometimes  overrun.  I have  seen 
enough  of  the  companies  at  work  to  recognise  that  overtime  is  necessary  and  not  an 
area  in  which  it  would  be  possible  or  desirable  to  make  substantial  economies. 
However,  I note  that  the  budget  allowance  for  overtime  was  increased  between  the 
two  years  by  45%,  apparently  by  fixing  the  1982-83  budget  at  just  under  the  level 
of  1981-82  actual  spend.  Unless  there  is  a valid  reason  for  this,  I would  question  its 
acceptability  as  a basis  for  future  action. 

63.  The  provision  for  basic  salaries  and  allowances  was  increased  by  10.6% 
between  the  two  years,  although  the  actual  expenditure  in  1982-83  was  only  7.3% 
above  that  for  1981-82.  This  increased  provision  was  to  allow  for  more  competitive 
rates  of  pay  and  was  used  to  the  extent  of  5.0%  in  Stratford  and  15.7%  in  London. 
The  total  call  on  the  provision  was  reduced,  however,  by  fewer  "actor  weeks"  of 
employment  being  used. 

66.  Any  increase  in  the  level  of  basic  rates  will  affect  a substantial  block  of 
RSC  expenditure,  and  therefore  the  RSC's  financial  prospects.  The  current  range  of 
the  salaries  in  Stratford  and  London  are  as  follows  (July  1983  payroll  data): 
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Stratford  company 


London  company 


Number 

Range  of  salaries 
Lower  quartiie 
Median 

Upper  quartiie 
Mean 

Standard  deviation 


64 


67 


£120  - £400 


£120  - £400 


£160 

£185 

£250 

£210 

£79 


£150 

£200 

£250 

£216 

£79 


67.  My  observations  on  these  salaries  are  as  follows: 


(1)  In  absolute  terms,  given  the  quality  of  many  performers  and  of  the 
product,  the  salaries  are  in  general  modest,  even  at  the  top  end.  Salaries  at 
the  lower  end  and  in  the  middle  ranges  of  the  scale  are  regarded  by  the 
Arts  Council  Drama  Panel  (Section  3,  Annex  2)  as  low;  and  low  pay  is  said 
to  be  a particular  disincentive  from  removing  to  Stratford  from  London. 

(2)  In  relative  terms,  although  below  National  Theatre  rates  at  the  top  end 
(oral  evidence),  the  mean  JR.SC  salary  compares  well  with  salaries  of  the  kind 
noted  in  Mr  Singleton's  report  (paragraph  55  above);  with  actual  salaries 
reported  to  my  colleague  Mr  Penfold  on  his  visits  to  four  provincial  theatres 
(see  Section  6,  Part  1 above),  the  latter  being  usually  at  the  minimum  rate 
of  £120  with  "top"  payments  in  the  region  of  £135;  and  with  the  national 
earnings  average. 

(3)  The  RSC’s  position  is  a classic  case  of  swings  and  roundabouts.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  general  level  of  unemployment  in  the  profession  must  be  an 
inducement  to  join  the  RSC.  The  professional  opportunities  it  offers  outweigh 
some  performers'  reservations  about  pay.  One  performer  of  standing  said  that 
she  would  work  for  the  RSC  for  nothing  if  she  could  afford  it.  And,  as  noted 
in  Part  5 below,  the  RSC  has  flexibility  to  obtain  some  performers  for  a 
limited  period.  On  the  other  hand,  the  composition  of  the  salary  structure  is 
such  that  some  performers,  for  whatever  combination  of  reasons,  will  not 
choose  to  join  the  RSC. 

(4)  As  theatre  managers  in  the  commercial  sector  not  unreasonably  regard 
information  about  the  rates  they  offer  as  being  in  the  category  of 
"Commercial  - In  Confidence",  I have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  reliable 
information  about  the  rates  on  offer.  Common  sense  suggests,  however,  that 
the  commercial  sector  would  id  general  be  able  to  outbid  the  RSC  for 
particular  performers  whom  both  wanted.  As  against  this,  however,  one  great 
advantage  on  the  RSC's  side  is  that  it  offers  repertoire  working  which  many 
of  the  actors  to  whom  I spoke  infinitely  preferred  to  straight  runs  of  a 
single  play. 

(5)  Although  the  RSC  has  the  status  of  a national  company,  and  should  in 
an  ideal  world  be  able  to  pay  over  the  odds  for  the  performers  it  wants,  it 
has  to  make  the  best  of  imperfect  times  like  everyone  else.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  RSC  Mil  need  to  avoid  large  concessions  to  performers  and 
contain  any  increase  within  the  broad  range  of  settlements  now  being  made 
generally.  Even  the  7.3%  noted  in  paragraph  65  above  will  increase  the  basic 
salary  and  overtime  costs  of  performers  by  £95,000. 
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The  bands 


68.  The  bands  at  Stratford  and  in  London  are  discussed  below  (Part  6).  The  band 
has  existed  in  substantially  the  same  form  since  1960.  The  average  number  of 
performers  (permanent  and  casual)  in  1981-82  and  1982-83  was  34. 

69.  The  various  agreements  with  the  Musicians’  Union  covering  the  employment 
of  musicians  in  theatre  are  all  based  on  the  same  premise,  that  the  basic  working 
week  consists  of  eight  sessions  of  three  hours  each.  Overtime  arises  when  sessions 
are  longer  than  three  hours  (as  in  some  long  performances)  and  when  more  than 
eight  sessions  are  worked  in  a week  (as  in  pre-production  periods,  when  Sunday  work 
will  also  be  necessary). 

70.  In  the  last  two  complete  financial  years,  expenditure  on  Band  salaries  and 
allowances  was  as  follows: 


1981-82 

1982-83 

Budget 

Actual 

Variance 

Budget 

Actual 

Variance 

£ 

£ 

% 

£ 

£ 

% 

Stratford 

Basic 

91,007 

86,567 

5 

89,355 

92,876 

+ 

4 

Overtime 

Non- 

11,000 

13,230 

+ 

20 

15,000 

16,649 

+ 

11 

contract 

5,000 

9,281 

+ 

85 

17,315 

20,335 

+ 

17 

Totals 

107,007 

109,078 

+ 

2 

121,670 

129,860 

+ 

7 

London 

Basic 

111,310 

100,713 

9 

103,220 

94,581 

_ 

8 

Overtime 

Non- 

6,500 

22,528 

+ 

246 

15,000 

20,741 

+ 

34 

contract 

7,500 

16,367 

+ 

118 

6,808 

28,638 

+ 

320 

Totals 

125,310 

139,608 

+ 

11 

125,028 

143,960 

+ 

15 

GRAND 

TOTALS 

232,317 

248,686 

+ 

7 

246,698 

273,820 

+ 

11 

71.  Those  data  show  that  the  actual  basic  cost  of  the  bands  has  held  steady.  A 
margin  of  flexibility  was  provided  through  the  use  of  overtime  and  of  casuals,  which 
is  also  necessary  to  bring  in  particular  musical  skills.  The  overall  effect  of  this  was 
that  the  budget  was  exceeded  in  each  year,  by  7%  and  11%  respectively.  It  might 
be  argued  that  the  marginal  expenditures  concerned  in  each  year  were  de  minimis 
(£16,400  and  £27,100  respectively)  and  should  not  cause  too  much  loss  of  sleep.  This 
should  not  be  the  attitude  the  RSC  should  adopt. 

72.  The  permanent  employees  number  23.  Their  salaries  are  as  follows  Duly  1983 
payroll  data): 

Stratford  (12)  £8,745  - £13,500  (£168  - £260  pw) 

London  (11)  £8,485  - £14,500  (£163  - £279  pw) 
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These  salaries  appear  adequate  for  a 24-hour  working  week  (paragraph  69  above). 
Some  might  think  them  generous.  I would  make  some  allowance  for  such  things  as 
the  poor  working  environment  of  the  band  box  at  Stratford  and  for  unsocial  hours, 
but  musicians'  salaries  is  not  an  area  in  which  I would  expect  the  RSC  to  make 
concessions,  especially  if  it  is  true,  as  I was  told  at  one  of  my  meetings  with  Union 
representatives,  that  almost  all  musicians  have  additional  earnings,  whether  in  the 
musical  profession  or  not. 

Technical  and  associated  staffs 

73.  Of  the  4 75  non-performing  staff,  168  belong  to  the  technical  departments 
(Wardrobe  44,  Scenic  44  and  Stage  80).  Many  of  these  and  many  others  from  the 
supporting  departments  and  the  small  theatres  are  in  membership  of  NATTKE. 
Typically,  heads  of  department  are  on  personal  contracts  and  are  not  members  of 
NATTKE.  The  wage  rates  of  technical  department  staff  are  referred  to  in  the 
reports  by  Mrs  Soane,  Miss  Iley  and  Mr  Standiey  (Sections  9 - 11).  I pick  up  in  Part 
1 of  Section  6 the  question  of  the  difference  between  RSC  and  National  Theatre  pay 
rates  for  NATTKE  staff  in  London  (paragraph  13)  and  in  Part  10  of  Section  6 the 
imbalance  between  the  wage  rates  etc  of  the  Stratford  and  London  stage 
departments. 

74.  There  are  nine  NATTKE  grades  in  the  RSC.  These  run  from  £69  a week 
(group  9)  to  £116.45  a week  (group  1).  Few  staff  appear  to  be  on  the  minimum  rate 
but  the  gross  maxima  (including  those  paid  to  heads  of  department)  appear  to  lie  in 
a range  between  just  over  £5,000  and  £9,600  (London). 

75.  The  Cass/Brier  ley  memorandum  observes  (paragraph  2.3.1)  that  "the  extreme 
pressure  of  underfunding"  had  made  it  impossible  since  1977/78  for  the  RSC  to 
improve  rates  of  pay  to  the  extent  that  they  had  been  improved  in  all  comparable 
institutions.  Data  updated  to  May  1983  for  London  staff  at  the  NATTKE  group  6 
level  ("Dayman")  produce  the  following  pattern  for  a 40-hour  week: 


Source:  Letter  from  Mr  D.  Brier  ley,  3 May  1983. 

76.  Until  1978  the  RSC  was  party  to  the  SWET/NATTKE  Agreement.  This 

accepted  that  the  extra  demands  of  work  in  a repertoire  theatre  merited  payment  at 
a premium  of  8%  over  the  rates  for  an  ordinary  West  End  theatre.  RSC  levels  now 
stand  generally  some  8%  below  the  SWET  rate.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  payscale 
(heads  of  department  in  the  RSCs  paygroup  (1))  the  discrepancy  is  more  marked:  the 
SWET  rate  is  £154.46  to  the  RSCs  £136.08,  a premium  of  13.5%  over  the  RSC. 

//‘  *rie  Cass/Brierley  memorandum  further  argues  that  such  disparities  mean 

that,  in  a competitive  field,  it  is  difficult  to  engage  such  staff  as  wigmakers; 
costume-cutters;  and  senior  members  of  the  stage,  electrical,  property  and  sound 
departments  (2.3.3);  and  that  "future  levels  of  funding  must  allow  for  comparability 
improvements  in  RSC  pay  levels"  (2.3.4).  I understand  that  such  difficulties  are  being 
encountered  in  the  Scenic  and  Property  Workshops  at  Stratford. 
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7S.  At  my  meetings  with  the  Stratford  and  London  branches  of  NATTKE, 

members  did  not  make  much  of  the  pay  issue,  on  which  NATTKE  was  at  that  time 
in  negotiation  with  management.  Nonetheless,  some  important  points  were  made. 

79.  Members  were  candid  about  the  importance  of  overtime  pay,  but  said  that 
their  aim  at  each  pay  review  was  to  make  the  basic  rates  more  realistic.  The 
depression  of  basic  pay,  combined  with  the  necessity  for  compensatory  overtime,  led 
to  a vicious  circle:  the  staff  wanted  overtime,  but  management  knew  this  and  relied 
on  its  being  available  to  make  up  for  lateness,  which  in  turn  encouraged  further 
lateness.  The  staff  had  no  option  but  to  put  up  with  the  pressure  on  their  family 
life  caused  by  overtime  working. 

80.  Stratford's  staffs  were  well  aware  that  there  were  differences  between 
themselves  and  London  staffs  and  between  RSC  rates  and  the  rates  in  comparable 
houses;  the  latter  point  was  the  cause  of  some  resentment. 


81.  Some  pay  levels  were  so  low  as  to  cause  staff  real  anxiety,  especially  when 
their  jobs  carried  no  opportunity  of  overtime  (one  example  cited  was  that  of  box 
office  staff  in  Stratford  earning  £66  pw).  My  observations,  on  the  pay  of  staff  dealt 
with  here,  are  as  follows: 

(1)  I endorse  Mr  Standley's  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  stage 
crews  in  Stratford  and  London  (see  Section  6,  Part  10  below). 

(2)  I endorse  the  observations  in  the  Cass/Brierley  memorandum  that  the 
evidence  available  testifies  to  the  general  commitment  and  productivity  of 
RSC's  staffs;  that  they  have  shown  patience  and  responsibility  in  wage 
bargaining;  and  that  future  funding  should  allow  for  comparability 
improvements  "for  practical,  competitive  reasons  as  well  as  moral  ones" 
(paragraph  2.3.4). 

(3)  We  are  dealing  here  with  an  obvious  consequence  of  the  fact  that  a 
large  element  of  the  fixed  costs  of  an  organisation  like  the  RSC  is  people, 
namely  that  an  improvement  in  wage  levels  - which  might  or  might  not 
reduce  the  seductive  attractions  of  overtime  working  - would  also  increase 
costs.  For  example,  a 5%  improvement  in  the  wages  of  the  Production,  Stage 
and  Wardrobe  Departments  would,  on  1982-83  levels,  add  something  in  the 
region  of  £128,000  to  the  wage  bill.  This  means  that,  like  other 
organisations,  the  RSC  will  need  to  continue  to  exercise  a general,  severe 
restraint.  But  it  will  be  counter-productive  if  it  were  thus  prevented  from 
getting  and  keeping  the  services  of  skilled  workers. 

Junior  administrative  and  other  staffs 

82.  There  are  a number  of  staffs  who,  like  Heads  of  Department,  are  not 
unionised  and  are  employed  on  individual  contracts.  These  include  such  staff  as  the 
General  Manager's  personal  assistant  (£7,200);  secretaries  (average  £5,250  in 
Stratford  and  £6,165  in  London);  the  staff  of  the  Accounts  Department  in  Stratford 
(average  £5,160);  and  the  two  gardeners  at  Stratford  (average  £4,000),  the  excellence 
of  whose  work  is  plain  to  see. 

83.  When  I met  representatives  of  the  non-union  staff  in  Stratford  on  5 May  1 
was  struck  by  the  way  in  which  the  combination  of  their  convictions  about  the 
overall  strength  of  the  Company  and  of  their  shrewd  insight  into  its  life  and  work 
gave  me,  in  the  space  of  an  hour's  discussion,  a set  of  perceptions  which  were 
extensively  confirmed  in  later  discussions.  I was  also  impressed  in  this  discussion,  as 
in  many  others,  by  the  intelligence  of  the  staff  and  by  the  good  fortune  of  the  RSC 
in  having  employees  of  such  quality. 
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84.  Some  non-union  members  thought  that  they  were  under-paid  for  the  hours 
they  actually  worked;  that,  whether  wittingly  or  not,  management  played  on  their 
commitment  to  the  RSC  and  the  theatre;  and  that  the  absence  of  job  definitions, 
apart  from  allowing  management  freely  to  add  to  job  weight  and  range,  had  the 
additional  disadvantage  of  making  comparison  with  pay  rates  elsewhere  difficult. 

85.  The  scrutiny  team  and  I have  in  no  cases  carried  out  a staff  inspection  or 
made  detailed  comparison  between  the  jobs  and  pay  levels  of  staff  in  RSC  and  those 
elsewhere,  but  I believe  that  pay  levels  of  the  kind  quoted  above  are  generally  low 
and  in  some  cases  markedly  so,  given  either  or  both  the  responsibility  carried  and 
the  hours  worked. 

Summary  of  conclusions 

86.  My  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

(1)  I do  not  agree  with  the  suggestion  that  the  pay  of  the  Joint  Artistic 
Directors  is  excessive,  but  high  pay  carried  high  responsibilities  and  the  JADs 
will  wish  to  ensure  that  their  flank  is  not  open  to  justifiable  criticism 
(paragraph  47). 

(2)  I have  no  comments  other  than  those  in  Part  5 on  the  pay  of  other 
Directors  (paragraph  48). 

(3)  I regard  the  gap  between  the  pay  of  the  General  Manager  and  the 
Financial  Controller  and  that  of  the  JADs  as  too  wide  (paragraph  54). 

(4)  Generally,  I do  not  regard  the  salaries  quoted  for  other  senior 
administrative  staff,  junior  administrative  staff  and  other  non-union  staff  as 
excessive,  whereas  1 regard  some  as  relatively  low,  given  the  capacity  of 
individuals  and  the  apparent  nature  of  the  responsibilities  borne  (paragraphs 
54  and  85). 

(5)  In  absolute  terms,  the  salaries  paid  to  performers  are  generally  modest. 
In  relative  terms,  the  mean  salary  compares  well  with  salaries  being  paid 
elsewhere  in  the  profession.  In  an  imperfect  world,  the  RSC  will  need  to 
avoid  large  concessions  to  performers  and  contain  any  increase  within  the 
broad  range  of  settlements  now  being  made  generally  (paragraph  67). 

(6)  Band  salaries  appear  adequate  for  a 24-hour  working  week  and  I would 
not  expect  the  RSC  to  make  concessions  here  (paragraph  72). 

(7)  I endorse  Mr  Standiey's  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  Stratford 
and  London  stage  crews  (paragraph  81). 

(8)  With  regard  to  technical  and  associated  staff  more  generally,  I endorse 
the  observations  in  the  Cass/Brierley  memorandum  that  the  evidence 
available  testifies  to  the  general  commitment  and  productivity  of  RSC  staffs; 
that  they  have  shown  patience  and  responsibility  in  wage  bargaining;  and  that 
future  funding  should  allow  for  comparability  improvements  "for  practical, 
competitive  reasons  as  well  as  moral  ones"  (paragraph  81). 
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SECTION  6,  PART  3 
SPONSORSHIP 


87.  This  is  based  on  the  Cass/Brieriey  memorandum  and  on  a discussion  with 

Miss  Jane  Jacomb-Hood,  Sponsorship  Officer,  at  the  Barbican  Centre  on  9 May. 

Annex  6 to  this  Section  summarises  sponsorship  results  in  1982-83  and  so  far  this 
year;  Annex  2 to  the  covering  report  (evidence  from  the  Association  for  Business 
Sponsorship  of  the  Arts)  is  confirmed  by  Miss  Jacomb-Hood's  evidence. 

88.  In  the  period  1971/72-1981/82  the  RSC  raised  £2  million  from  sponsorship, 

fund-raising,  merchandising,  foreign  tours,  transfers  to  the  commercial  theatre  and 
new  media.  The  sponsorship  element  in  this  was  £320,000  (16%);  the  first  revenue 

was  received  in  respect  of  the  1978-79  small-scale  tour. 

89.  Annex  6 shows  that  the  RSC  raised  £136,177  in  1982/83  in  cash  sponsorship 
(including  £40,000  from  Rank  Xerox  for  the  opening  season  of  The  Pit,  and  £80,000 
from  the  Midland  Bank  for  HENRY  IV  Parts  I and  II);  and  £20,000  for  sponsorship  in 
kind,  making  a total  of  £136,177. 

90.  Sponsorship  so  far  committed  for  1983/84  shows  a very  substantial  increase. 

It  includes  £90,000  from  the  National  Westminster  Bank  for  the  small-scale  tour  (see 

also  Section  3,  paragraphs  45  and  48);  sponsorship  of  the  RST  Gallery  in  Stratford 
and  increased  sponsorship  for  education  work.  The  total  so  far  committed  is 
£241,000. 

91.  The  cost  of  the  sponsorship  effort  is  the  salary  of  the  Sponsorship  Officer 
(£10,000)  and  a budget  of  £3,000  to  cover  entertainment  and  overheads. 
Miss  Jacomb-Hood  has  no  secretarial  or  clerical  assistance.  Ail  Governors  and  staff 
of  the  RSC  who  are  in  contact  with  potential  sponsors  are  also  potential  sponsorship 
officers,  however;  and  I understand  that  Sir  Kenneth  Cork  has  been  active  and 
successful  in  attracting  substantial  sponsorship  revenue. 

Aims  and  conditions 

92.  Miss  Jacomb-Hood  is  responsible  to  the  General  Manager,  Mr  Brierley.  She  is 
not  given  a target  to  aim  at,  but  by  agreement  sets  herself  such  specific  projects  as 
getting  sponsorship  for  the  smallr-scale  tour.  She  has  a personal  goal  of  £0.25  million 
a year,  which  she  has  already  nearly  reached  for  1983/84.  The  additional  resources 
so  obtained  are  directed  largely,  but  not  exclusively,  to  the  artistic  or  educational 
work  which  the  RSC  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  undertake. 

93.  Miss  Jacomb-Hood  regards  her  search  for  sponsorship,  and  the  act  of 
sponsorship  itself,  as  a form  of  marketing.  She  believes  it  to  be  a more  professional 
and  more  positive  approach  to  make  proposals  which  will  have  perceptible  value  for 
those  holding  marketing  budgets  rather  than  simply  to  seek  donations  from 
"community  affairs"  budgets.  She  thinks  that  for  her/his  part,  the  sponsor  is  more 
inclined  to  take  such  an  approach  seriously  because  she/he  will  be  more  concerned 
that  sponsorship  money  should  "work". 

94.  Some  circumstances  favour  the  RSC  as  applicant:  for  example,  sport  is 
getting  more  expensive  and  therefore  less  attractive  for  sponsors,  who  may  instead 
be  attracted  by  relatively  less  costly  investments  in  the  arts.  Some  firms  are 
interested  in  forms  of  "out-reach",  eg  education,  festivals  and  tours.  And  because 
the  RSC  has  a good  name  at  home  and  abroad,  some  firms  might  be  willing  to 
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commit  themselves  to  assist  it  on  a regular,  annual  basis.  But  generally  speaking  the 
search  is  long  drawn  out  and  chance  may  be  at  least  as  effective  as  months  of 
patient  diplomacy  in  securing  a sponsorship  deal. 


95.  Some  circumstances  are  adverse.  Production  sponsorship  is  becoming  less 
popular  with,  potential  sponsors.  It  is  expensive  and  gives  the  sponsor  relatively  little 
coverage.  An  investment  in  a special  event  which  can  bear  the  sponsor's  name  may 
well  provide  as  much  kudos  as  a greater  expenditure  on  an  entire  production.  So 
production  sponsorship  has  declined  - "the  days  of  the  big  money  for  big  productions 
are  over"  (Miss  Jacomb-Hood,  9 May). 

96.  Some  firms,  especially  those  which  are  latecomers  to  sponsorship,  are  much 

less  interested  in  the  theatre  than  in  music,  opera,  ballet  and  other  forms  of  dance. 
Some  like  to  know  well  in  advance  what  it  is  that  they  would  be  sponsoring  and 

when.  Some  fear  that  they  might  be  associated  with  something  embarrassing. 
Although  the  theatre  does  not  need  to  plan  as  far  ahead  as  the  opera,  it  would 
assist  the  Sponsorship  Officer  if  she  knew  earlier  than  now  what  each  new  season 
would  comprise;  this  is  an  interesting  side  light  on  the  general  theme  of  "lateness" 
In  decision-making  which  is  picked  up  in  Parts  5,  8 and  9 of  this  Section.  Finally, 
the  tax  incentives  offered  to  companies  who  sponsor  are  less  generous  than  in  some 
other  countries  - particularly  in  respect  of  capital  projects  - there  are  no  tax 

incentives  at  all  for  individual  sponsors. 

97.  The  sponsorship  effort  is  separate  from  and  does  not  overlap  with  either  the 

marketing  effort  under  Mr  P Harlock  (Publicity)  or  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre 
Trust  (chaired  by  Mr  G A Cass)  which  promotes  special  appeals  and  the  benefactors' 
subscriptions  and  corporate  members'  schemes  designed  to  encourage  the  regular 
purchase  of  blocks  of  tickets  by  business  houses.  Amongst  the  Trust's  achievements 
have  been  the  renewal  of  the  heating  and  ventilating  system  at  the  RST  Stratford 

and  the  fitting  out  of  The  Pit  for  use  as  a theatre. 

98.  For  the  future,  the  work  of  sponsorship  is  a matter  of  building  on  the  base 
now  established.  This  means  patient  work,  sometimes  cheered  by  the  unexpected 
windfall,  but  often  clouded  by  lack  of  success. 


Conclusions  and  recommendations 

99.  ^ The  Sponsorship  Officer  is  engaged  on  Important  work,  in  competition  with 
the  increasingly  sophisticated  sponsorship  efforts  of  other  performing  companies.  She 
is  tackling  it  with  vigour,  intelligence  and  success  but  without  illusions  about  the 
nature  of  the  task  or  the  likelihood  of  large  and  continuing  subventions.  I think  that 
she  is  right  to  see  sponsorship  as  lying  in  the  field  of  marketing  and,  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  the  organisation  as  a whole,  it  does  not  concern  me  that  she  is  not 
part  of  the  marketing  function. 

100.  The  RSC  has  numerous  activities  and  functions  which  merit  sponsorship  and 
especially  those  which  "reach  out",  notably  the  small-scale  tour;  the  "workshops"  for 
children  which  form  part  of  it;  the  annual  visit  to  Newcastle;  the  extra-curricular 
work  associated  with  that  visit;  and  education. 

101.  The  sponsorship  effort  is  run  on  a shoestring.  Support  for  the  Sponsorship 
Officer  is  desirable  now.  It  would  be  essential  if  the  RSC  came  under  pressure  to 
increase  Its  sponsorship  effort.  If  that  were  the  case,  it  would  be  fair  for  the 
Government  and  the  Arts  Council  to  recognise  that  potential  sponsors  are  now  the 
quarry  of  growing  numbers  of  increasingly  sophisticated  applicants  and  that  there 
must  be  losers  as  well  as  winners  in  the  sponsorship  steeplechase. 
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SECTION  6,  PART  4 

NEIGHBOURING  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES 

"You  only  have  to  spend  a season  playing  Shakespeare  in  Stratford-Upon- 
Avon,  in  the  heart  of  Warwickshire,  to  know  incontrovertibly  that  those  plays 
were  written  by  a man  who  had  actually  lived  in  Stratford  and  who  had 
walked  the  Warwickshire  lanes." 

(Donald  Sinden,  A Touch  of  the  Memoires,  Futura  Publications  1983,  page  84, 
quoted  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher) 

" now  behold 

In  the  quick  forge  and  working-house  of  thought, 

How  London  doth  pour  her  citizens!" 

( Henry  V,  Act  3,  Prologue) 

102.  General  questions  arising  from  the  relationship  between  the  RSC  and  the 
ROH  and  local  authorities  are  considered  in  Chapter  5 of  the  covering  report. 

103.  Certain  questions  more  specific  to  the  RSC  have  already  been  or  will  be 
dealt  with  as  follows: 

(1)  The  visit  to  Newcastle  and  touring:  See  Section  3 

(Policies  and  Objectives)  and  its  Annexes  3 (Tyne  and  Wear  CC  and  LTty  of 
Newcastle)  and  4 (Arts  Council  Regional  Assessment). 

(2)  Accessibility  to  areas  not  now  visited:  See  Section  3. 

(3)  Education:  See  Section  3,  paragraph  49  ff.  Annex  1 to  this  Section 
(Warwickshire  CC)  is  also  relevant. 

(4)  Financial  prospects  at  the  Barbican  Centre:  See  Section  4. 

104.  There  remain  to  be  considered  the  RSC's  relationships  with  local  authorities 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  in  Warwickshire  and  in  London. 

Warwickshire 

105.  I had  helpful  and  informative  discussions  with  representatives  or  officials  of 
Warwickshire  County  Council  and  Stratford-on-Avon  District  and  Stratford-upon-Avon 
Town  Councils.  The  outcome  of  these  is  recorded  in  Annexes  1-3  to  this  Section. 

106.  My  colleague,  Mrs  Howard,  also  consulted  a number  of  people  closely 
associated  with  the  tourist  and  related  trades  in  and  around  Stratford  and  has 
provided  in  Annex  5 to  this  Section  a valuable  and  interesting  summary  of  relevant 
data  and  of  what  was  said  to  her. 

107.  In  my  view,  three  main  points  emerge  from  these  papers,  as  follows: 
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Costs  and  subventions 


I0S.  Stratford  District  Council's  family  piety  towards  Stratford's  greatest  son  has 
the  double  merit  of  being  sincerely  meant  and  costing  little.  The  Council's 
contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Theatre  Garden  and  its  outlay  on  the 
celebration  of  Shakespeare's  birthday  amount  to  £10,200  (Annex  2,  paragraphs  3-6) 
Mandatory  50%  relief  on  RST  properties  costs  £7,590  (paragraph  8).  So  the  total 
Snakespeare-related"  cost  is  £17,790.  The  RST  pays  full  rates  on  its  residential 
properties  of  £6,800  (paragraph  9)  which  reduces  the  cost  somewhat. 

109.  The  Town  Council  gives  a reception  for  each  new  RST  company  (Annex  3 

paragraph  2).  ’ 

110.  The  tourist  trade,  especially  in  the  summer  months,  makes  for  a lot  of  wear 
an  tear  (described  to  me  as  "visitor  pollution")  and  expenditure  on  car  parks  etc, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  attributable  to  the  RST  alone  (Annex  5,  paragraph  14)  nor 

benefits5  ^ aS  il  Can  be  t0  local  PeoPle>  is  lt  without  compensating 


111.  _ The  RSC  has  not  sought  any  subvention  from  the  Town  Council.  Neither  the 

District  nor  the  Town  Council  can  afford  or  reasonably  be  expected  to  make  a 
substantial  grant  to  the  RSC. 

*12*  -,TtieuRSC  does  not  rePresent  a specific  cost  to  the  Warwickshire  County 
Council.  It  has  never  asked  the  Council  for  a grant.  It  has  not  been  offered  one  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  be  (Annex  1,  paragraphs  3 and  4). 

The  multiplier  effect 

iiJ.  The  significance  of  the  RSC  in  terms  of  employment,  not  least  of  its  own 

staff,  and  of  the  economic  multiplier  is  considered  briefly  in  Annexes  1 

Warwickshire  cC,  paragraphs  7-12),  2 (Stratford  DC,  paragraphs  10  and  11)  and  5 

para§raPhs  14-23).  A common  sense  interpretation  is  that  the 

+ iJ°bS  and  the  trade  lt  brin§s  into  Stratford  make  a significant  contribution 

to  the  local  economy. 


114,  Equally,  the  common  sense  view  of  both  the  County  and  the  District 

st°r^t wa  k lhKaVc^  loSS,.°j  diminution  of  those  Jobs  and  of  trade  brought  into 
Stratford  by  the  RSC  would  do  serious  damage  to  the  permanent  employment  market 

in  Stratford  and  to  the  economic  life  of  the  town  and  the  surrounding  areas 

(Annexes  1,  paragraphs  7 and  12;  2,  paragraphs  10  and  11).  This  is  also  the  view  of 

hoteliers  consulted  by  Mrs  Howard  (Annex  5,  paragraph  16  ff).  And  it  is  certainly 
mine,  J 


The  local  standing  of  the  RSC 


11  n Not  all  Stratford  people  are  RSC  enthusiasts.  But  I encountered  no  out-and- 
out  hostility  towards  the  RSC  and  those  who  knew  the  most  about  or  whose  posture 
towards  it  was  thoughtful  had  a good  sense  of  the  RST's  significance  for  Stratford. 


116.  The  Stratiord  Town  Clerk  told  me  that  the  local  reputation  of  the  visiting 
company  and  of  the  permanent  staff  is  good  (Annex  3,  paragraph  5)  and  that,  if  it 
could  be  arranged,  the  town's  people  would  like  to  see  more  of  the  company. 
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London 


117.  The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  has,  in  the  Barbican  Centre,  made  a 
striking  and  imaginative  gift  to  the  nation.  It  has  a keen  interest  in  the  RSC 

because  it  is  the  lessee  of  the  Barbican  Theatre  and  The  Pit.  This  is  the  subject  of 
Annex  4 to  this  Section. 

IIS.  Financial  aspects  of  the  landlord/tenant  relationship  between  the  City  and 

the  RSC  are  set  out  in  Annex  4 and  are  dealt  with  in  Section  4.  The  only  points 
which  need  making  here  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  initial  Barbican  Centre/RSC  relationship  at  working  level  is  very 

good,  the  RSC’s  senior  staff  being  seen  here  - as  in  other  relationships 

commented  on  elsewhere  in  the  report  - as  first-class  professionals  (Annex  4, 
paragraph  11). 

(2)  The  RSC's  participation  in  the  Centre  is  important  to  the  City,  having 

so  far  made  a contribution  to  the  viability  of  the  Centre  considered  both  as 
a cultural  and  recreational  institution  and  as  a business  (paragraphs  9 and 
10).  The  Corporation  is  reported  as  being  likely  to  be  disappointed  if  the 

RSC  were  to  withdraw  (paragraph  10).  My  own  estimate  is  that  withdrawal 
would  inflict  damage  on  the  Barbican  Centre  which  would  not,  in  present  or 
foreseeable  circumstances,  be  easy  to  repair,  as  well  as  bringing  to  a 
premature  end  a timely  and  fitting  association  between  one  of  the  world's 
original  local  authorities  and  one  of  its  leading  performing  arts  companies. 
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SECTION  6,  PART  5 


PLANNING  THE  SEASON,  ASSEMBLING  THE  COMPANY  AND  MANAGING  THE 
SEASON 

119.  This  Part  is  based  on  or  takes  account  of  discussions  with  Mr  David  Brierley 
on  21  February  and  subsequently;  Mr  Trevor  Nunn  and  Mr  Terry  Hands  on  9 March 
and  subsequently;  Mrs  Genista  McIntosh,  Planning  Controller  on  9 May; 
Mrs  Joyce  Nettles,  Casting  Director  on  10  May;  Mr  Ron  Daniels,  Associate  Director, 
on  9 June;  Mr  James  Langley,  Production  Controller  on  9 June;  Mr  Daniel  Massey  on 
18  June;  Miss  Sinead  Cusack  on  5 July;  and  other  interviews  and  observations. 

The  planning  cycle  and  the  life  of  the  company 

120.  The  main  functions  of  planning  are  to  decide  on  the  repertoire  for  the 
Stratford  and  Barbican  seasons  beginning  in  March  each  year;  to  establish  the  "first- 
year"  company  of  about  60  performers  to  undertake  the  Stratford  season;  and  the 
"second-year"  company,  of  the  same  size,  to  undertake  the  London  season.  These 
functions  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Planning  Committee  (see  below),  with  the 
staff  work  being  done  by  the  Planning  Controller  and  the  company  being  assembled 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Joint  Artistic  and  Associate  and  Resident  Directors,  the 
Planning  Controller  and  the  Casting  Director. 

121.  The  sequence  of  events  is  as  follows: 

(1)  June:  A collection  of  play  titles  is  considered. 

(2)  June-October:  (a)  Directors  and  play  titles  are  matched. 

(b)  Search  for  performers  begins. 

(3)  November-January:  Intensive  work  on  casting. 

(4)  January-March:  First-year  company  raised  for  Stratford;  rehearses  in 
London  with  the  aim  of  beginning  the  season  with  three  productions  (two  in 
the  RST  and  one  in  TOP). 

(5)  March-October-January:  (a)  First-year  season  begins  in  Stratford. 

(b)  Continues  with  regular  six-week  rehearsal 
cycle  through  to  October,  when  the  last 
production  enters  the  repertoire. 

(c)  Continues  through  to  end-January,  the 
company  giving  eight  performances  a week  in 
the  RST  and  five  in  TOP. 

(d)  Late  autumn,  the  Planning  Committee 
refines  ideas  for  the  London  repertoire,  but  the 
London  season  is  planned  much  more  "in  bits" 
than  the  Stratford  season,  so  as  to  allow 
flexibility  in  deciding  how  best  to  respond  to 
"flops"  and  "successes"  and  to  allow  for  new 
plays  or  revivals. 

(6)  February:  Stratford  company  goes  on  three  weeks  holiday. 

(7)  February-March:  Company  visits  Newcastle  upon  Tyne. 
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(8)  End-March:  (a)  Company  moves  to  London  and  becomes  "second-year” 

company. 

(b)  Company  performs  the  Stratford  productions,  plus  such 
new  works  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  a viable  London 
season. 

(9)  April-March:  "Second-year"  company  stays  at  the  Barbican,  finishing  the 
two-year  cycle  with  up  to  24  productions  in  its  repertoire. 

(10)  End  of  two-year  cycle:  Some  productions  may  be  carried  forward  for 
playing  elsewhere,  for  example,  in  the  West  End  (ONCE  IN  A LIFETIME 
1981)  or  abroad  (ALL'S  WELL,  Broadway,  1983). 

The  Planning  Committee 

122.  The  Planning  Committee,  chaired  this  year  by  Mr  Terry  Hands  in  the  absence 
of  Mr  Trevor  Nunn  on  sabbatical  leave,  is  the  forum  from  which  artistic  plans 
emerge  to  be  translated  into  informal  working  instructions  for  the  managerial  and 
administrative  staff.  The  20-strong  committee  comprises,  in  addition  to  the  Joint 
Artistic  Directors: 

Associate  Directors:  Messrs  John  Barton;  Ron  Daniels;  Howard  Davies; 
David  Jones;  Barry  Kyle;  Adrian  Noble;  and  Clifford  Williams. 

Resident  Directors:  Messrs  Bill  Alexander,  John  Caird. 

Actors:  Messrs  Alan  Howard,  Ian  McKellen 

Controller:  Mrs  Genista  McIntosh  (Planning),  Mr  Peter  Harlock  (Publicity), 
Mr  James  Langley  (Production),  Mr  James  Sargant  (Barbican  Administrator). 

Music  Director:  Mr  Guy  Woolfenden. 

Literary  Manager:  Mr  Colin  Chambers. 

General  Manager  and  Financial  Controller:  Mr  David  Brieriey, 

Mr  William  Wilkinson. 

Planning  control  and  casting 

123.  The  Planning  Controller  is  responsible  for 

(a)  finding  and  making  contracts  with  the  personnel  of  the  company,  including 
performers,  company  and  stage  managers,  musicians  and  such  incidental 
personnel  as  freelance  designers,  directors  and  fight  arrangers;  and,  once 
these  people  are  engaged;  and 

(b)  the  organisation  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  company,  eg  rehearsal  and 
performance  scheduling. 

124.  The  Casting  Director  reports  to  the  Planning  Controller.  She  is  responsible 
for 


(a)  the  "general  maintenance"  of  the  casting  function,  ie  dealing  with 
between  20-30  applications  a day  from  would-be  members  of  the  company, 
meeting  performers  who  might  be  interested  in  joining  the  RSC  at  a future 
time  and  going  to  the  theatre  to  see  them  and  others  perform;  and 
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(b)  "specific  demands",  notably  in  consultation  with  the  Joint  and  other 
Artistic  Director,  to  cast  plays  in  the  Stratford  season  (a  process  which 
reaches  a climax  in  October/November  in  preparation  for  the  March  start), 
to  cast  replacements  and  additions  as  necessary  in  the  Stratford  and  London 
companies,  and  to  cast  other  feSC  productions,  for  example,  transfers  to  the 
West  End,  and  the  plays  in  the  small-scale  tour. 

125.  It  is  impossible  and  unnecessary  to  fill  all  the  places  in  the  first-year 
company  at  one  go,  impossible  since  plays  to  come  in  at  the  end  of  the  Stratford 
season  may  not  be  known  (especially  at  The  Other  Place)  at  the  start  of  the  casting 
cycle,  and  unnecessary  because  a particular  play  may  need  a particular  actor /actress 
for  a singleton  role  (eg  Cal  Cook  in  THE  DILLEN,  19S3).  While  certain  parts  in 
plays  known  to  be  in  the  repertoire  can  be  filled  from  the  company  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  leading  performers  a mix  of  roles  in  order  to 
get  them  into  the  company  at  ail. 

126.  The  Casting  Director  has  a budget  to  guide  her  in  recruiting  the  first-year 
company  for  Stratford.  She  has  little  room  for  manoeuvre  and  therefore  works  on 
the  principle  that 

(1)  She  could  recruit  four  performers  at  a top  salary  of  £X  per  week, 
although  she  might  increase  this  number  if  necessary  to  six. 

(2)  She  could  recruit  eight  performers  at  a second  rank  salary  of  £Y  per 
week. 

(3)  She  could  recruit  the  remaining  36-38  performers  at  salaries  in  up  to 
say  ten  tiers,  descending  in  steps  of  £25  from  £Y  until  she  reaches  £175  per 
week  after  which  the  steps  become  shorter. 

127.  For  the  current  first-year  company  the  range  of  salaries  is  £120  pw  - £400 
pw,  the  top  rate  of  £400  being  a personal  salary  paid  to  two  actors  only.  The 
normal  top  is  £375  pw  which  has  held  for  2j  years.  Given  that  she  has  little  scope 
to  vary  her  offers,  the  Casting  Director  usually  makes  an  initial  offer  that  she 
intends  to  be  her  final  offer  also;  her  practice  is  naturally  coloured  by  that  of  the 
agents  with  whom  she  deals. 

Managing  the  season 

128.  Managing  the  season  consists  in  a multiplicity  of  activities,  which  are  the 
various  responsibilities  of  the  artistic  directorate,  the  company  management  and  the 
administrative/financial/technical  management  under  the  leadership  of  the  General 
Manager.  Here  I focus  only  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Artistic  Directorate,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Joint  Artistic  Directors  (JADs). 

129.  In  brief,  the  JADs  are  responsible  for  the  overall  leadership  and  direction  of 

the  artistic  endeavour  of  the  RSC;  presiding  over  the  general  work  of  planning  the 
season  outlined  in  paragraph  122  above;  using  their  influence  to  persuade  particular 
artists  (whether  directors,  designers  and  performers)  to  take  on  assignments  in  the 
season;  supervising  the  work  of  Associate  Directors  to  whom  the  responsibility  for 
particular  productions  has  been  assigned;  and  themselves  directing  particular 

productions. 

130.  The  Resident  Associate  and  Resident  Directors  have  a collective 

responsibility  with  the  JADs  for  the  content  of  the  season  and  a personal 
responsibility  for  the  productions  assigned  to  them  as  individuals.  Their  personal 
responsibility  comprises  such  matters  as  the  selection  of  a set  designer,  costume 
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designer,  and  if  necessary  lighting  designer;  cooperation  with  the  Music  Director  and 
composers,  if  the  production  is  to  include  incidental  music  (and  most  productions 
now  do);  selection  of  the  performers;  rehearsals,  up  to  technical  rehearsal  and 
preview;  cooperation  with  the  technical  and  production  departments;  making 
adjustments  to  the  production  in  the  light  of  experience,  whether  at  the  preview  or 
later  (eg  dropping  the  use  of  video  in  the  current  production  of  JULIUS  CAESAR); 
care  and  maintenance  of  the  production  while  in  the  repertoire;  supervision  of  the 
transfer  of  the  production  to  Newcastle  and/or  the  Barbican,  including  such  further 
rehearsals  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  light  of  casting  or  technical  changes; 
continued  care  and  maintenance  until  the  end  of  the  season;  re-rehearsal  and 
maintenance  of  the  production  should  it  transfer  on  tour  at  home  or  abroad;  and  re- 
rehearsal and  re-direction  should  the  production  be  filmed  or  televised. 

131.  Over  the  last  four  years  responsibility  for  productions  has  been  distributed  as 
shown  in  the  Appendix. 

132.  This  shows  that  out  of  147  productions,  revivals,  transfers,  tours  and  video 
recordings  (excluding  Newcastle  Seasons): 

(1)  The  two  JADs  were  responsible  for  34  (23%). 

(2)  The  five  Resident  Associate  Directors,  two  Resident  Directors,  and  two 
Assistant  Directors  were  responsible  for  98  (67%). 

(3)  The  two  non-Resident  (Freelance)  RSC  Associate  Directors  and  five 
visiting  (freelance)  directors  were  responsible  for  13  (10%). 

133.  Apart  from  the  JADs,  the  RSC  has  five  Resident  Associate,  two  Resident, 
and  four  Assistant  Directors  on  its  payroll  (July  1983  payroll  data)  all  on  contract 
terms.  Of  these,  one  Resident  Associate  is  paid  £25,000  and  the  other  six  Resident 
Associate  and  Resident  Directors  are  paid  between  £11,500  and  £17,000  (average 
£15,850).  The  four  Assistant  Directors  are  paid  £7,020.  Of  the  non-Resident 
Associate  Directors  and  other  members  of  the  'Direction’  four  are  paid  an  annual 

retainer  of  £500.  I he  total  bid  for  directors  other  than  the  JADs  and  secretarial 
services  is  £141,080. 

134.  It  struck  me,  on  looking  at  those  data,  that  the  distribution  of  tasks  seemed 
somewhat  uneven,  season  by  season,  and  that  the  cadre  of  directors  seemed 
somewhat  ample.  I raised  these  points  with  the  Company,  whose  interesting  reply 
deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full: 

"The  continuity  of  RSC  craft  and  artistic  standards  is  vested  in  the  RSC's 
directors  to  a greater  extent  than  in  any  other  group.  The  unbroken  and 
periodically  strengthened  directorial  line  since  1960  is  without  doubt  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  precious  strengths,  and  the  maintenance  of  that  line 
has  been  by  development  from  within". 

"...  The  JADs  and  the  other  Resident  Associate  Directors  are  the  salaried, 
senior  directorial  strength.  The  Resident  Directors  are  highly  accomplished, 
but  unlikely  yet  to  have  accumulated  the  experience  necessary  to  handle 
alone  major  productions  on  the  big  stages.  The  Assistant  Directors  are 
talented  general  assistants,  engaged  from  Season  to  Season,  who  are  serving 
an  'apprenticeship'  with  the  directors  of  that  Season's  productions,  but  who 
are  rarely  allowed  to  direct  a production  single  handed.  They  are,  however, 
the  group  from  whom  we  hope  our  future  resident  directors  and  resident 
associate  directors  will  emerge  - as  has  been  the  case  with  every'  such 
appointment  from  Trevor  Nunn  and  Terry  Hands  onwards." 
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"And  finally , the  non-Resident  Associate  Directors  and  other  members  of  the 
'Direction'  have  a relationship  and  seniority  which  equals  in  all  respects 
those  of  the  Resident  Associate  Directors,  with  the  sole  exception  that  they 
are  not  salaried.  They  receive  a nominal  annual  retainer,  but  in  all  other 
contractual  arrangements  they  are  freelancers  who  are  paid  a fee  for  each 
production  they  undertake  in  just  the  same  way  as  those  directors  who  are 
categorised  as  'non-RSC'  freelancers." 

"The  vital  consideration  in  assessing  directorial  load  is  the  understanding  of 
the  continuing  directorial  input  that  the  various  phases  of  production  life 
demands,  and  the  special,  extra  call  on  directorial  resource  that  is  required 
by  both  intra-mural  and  extra-mural  developments  in  a production's  life." 

"Replacement  casting,  re-rehearsals,  Newcastle,  transfers  to  London  and  other 
forms  of  production  maintenance  all  require  continuous  input  which  is  less 
obvious,  but  no  less  demanding  or  important,  than  the  clear  time  demands  of 
original  production  preparation  and  rehearsal,  and  re-rehearsals  for  transfer 
to  other  theatres  at  home  and  abroad,  tours,  and  after-lives  in  other  media. 
And  to  this  must  be  added  the  constant  daily  process  of  reading  submitted 
scripts  and  re-appraising  existing  texts  that  finally  leads  to  the  choice  of  the 
productions  which  enter  the  repertoire." 

"There  must  also  be  recognised  the  extraordinarily  high  directional  load 
created  by  squeezing  two  repertoires  (big  and  little  theatre)  out  of  each 
rehearsal  period  of  a single  company.  This  requires  double,  treble,  and  often 
quadruple,  banking  of  rehearsals  which  regularly  demand  the  input  of  more 
than  one  director.  This  need  can  often  be  supplied  by  the  back-up  services  of 
the  Assistant  Directors,  but  it  is  sometimes  supplied  for  productions  of 
extraordinary  complexity  by  two  directors  formally  collaborating  on  a 
production.  This  does  not  represent  a part-time  commitment  by  two  of  them, 
but  a full-time  commitment  by  each  of  them." 

"To  all  this  must  be  added  the  needs  of  something  like  PLAYING 
SHAKESPEARE,  which  is  a wholly  extra-mural  endeavour  to  which 
John  Barton  has  been  seconded  for  a whole  year,  and  which,  in  production 
terms  (bearing  in  mind  that  he  devised  - ie:  wrote  - the  programmes  as  well 
as  cast,  rehearsed  and  directed  them)  was  fully  equivalent  to  the  input  of 
ten  'ordinary'  productions." 

"Extra-mural  production  contracts,  in  whatever  medium,  are,  of  course,  all 
entered  into  to  generate  additional  net  revenue.  But  it  is  true  that  the  time- 
scales in  which  some  of  these  contracts  randomly  offer  themselves  and  have 
to  be  performed  can  upset  carefully  phased  plans  for  other  activities  of  the 
directors  and  designers  involved,  and  can,  therefore,  sometimes  be  the  cause 
of  planning  disruption  and  some  extra  costs  elsewhere."* 

Source:  Letter  from  Mr  David  Brierley,  22  August  1983. 

135.  That  is  a helpful  explanation  of  the  work  of  the  Directorial  team.  My  view 
is  that  the  size  of  the  permanent  directorial  team  (13)  is  something  which  should 
come  under  the  periodic  scrutiny  of  the  professional  and  lay  heads  of  the  RSC, 
especially  as  the  Company  rightly  provides  opportunities  for  other  "freelance" 
Associate  Directors  and  freelancers  who  have  no  regular  association  with  the  RSC.  I 
therefore  recommend  that  the  F&GPC  should  consider  the  size  of  the  directorial 
team  and  the  balance  between  it  and  the  employment  of  freelance  directors  every 
two  years. 


*See  below,  paragraph  136  and  following. 
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Observations  on  planning,  assembling  the  company  and  managing  the  season 

136.  Taking  things  in  the  round,  I consider  the  RSC's  current  range  of  products 
and  the  quality  with  which  individual  plays  are  produced  and  performed  very 
impressive.  I have  generally  very  much  liked  and  admired  the  productions  I have 
seen  since  the  scrutiny  began  (ie  KING  LEAR  in  Newcastle:  JULIUS  CAESAR, 
TWELFTH  NIGHT,  HENRY  VIII  and  TIME  OF  YOUR  LIFE  In  Stratford;  ALL’S 
WELL  (also  seen  in  New  York),  POPPY,  MUCH  ADO,  CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC  and 
ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA  in  London).  What  follows  should  be  read  with  that  in 
mind. 


137.  The  planning  cycle,  assembling  the  company  and  managing  the  seasons  suffer 
from  three  circumstances.  These  are  the  lateness  of  decisions  in  the  planning  cycle; 
the  complexities  of  assembling  the  company;  and  the  difficulties  of  bringing  into 
equilibrium  in  the  management  of  the  season,  the  artistic,  the  logistic  and  the  net 
income  imperatives.  Of  these  three  circumstances,  the  first  and  third  are  to  a large 
degree  the  responsibility  of  the  RSC  itself;  the  second  is  much  more  a function  of 
the  theatrical  profession,  but  it  is  not  helped  by  the  lateness  of  planning.  Each  of 
these  circumstances  is  now  considered  in  turn. 


Lateness  of  decisions  in  the  planning  cycle 

13S.  Forward  planning  of  the  season  is  conditioned  by  obvious  differences  between 
the  RSC  and,  say,  an  organisation  dealing  in  more  quantifiable,  predictable  and 
malleable  commodities.  A performing  company  depends  on  people,  their  genius,  wit, 
inventiveness  and  ability  to  improvise.  It  must  allow  for  the  possibility  that  second 
thoughts  would  be  better  than  first,  third  better  than  second.  In  setting  up  a season, 
the  RSC  is  dealing  with  imponderables,  both  within  itself  and  in  the  world  from 
which  It  wishes  to  draw  such  people  as  set  and  costume  designers.  So  when  season 
planning  begins  sometime  in  the  spring,  the  questions  to  be  considered  include: 


(1)  Which  8-10  plays,  which  are  likely  to  be  a popular  mix  at  the  box 
office,  are  likely  to  be  available,  ie  have  not  been  - are  not  now  - and  are 
not  likely  to  be  in  someone  eise’s  repertoire? 

(2)  Which  plays  do  individual  directors  want  (or  in  the  RSC  in-house  jargon 
"are  passionate")  to  do? 


(3)  What  parcel  of  plays,  with  what  allocation  to  directors,  can  the 
directorate  agree  to  collectively? 


(4)  Which  designers  and  which  performers,  for  preference,  should  undertake 
which  plays  and  roles? 

fan  the  artistically  “ desirable  package  of  plays  and  roles  produce 
enough  net  income  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  budget/grant  framework? 


n ’ . ^ ^ €’  .the  season  for  the  following  spring  does  not  get  finalised  until 

December,  partly  but  not  exclusively  because  it  is  difficult  to  get  performers  to 
commit  themselves  far  ahead.  The  directorate  naturally  fears  that  too  early 

tnm  °Uft  t0  haVe  -a  hi§h  °PP°rtunity  cost  that  a better  combination 
°;+ r^tg  erS  and  Perfor™ers  anight  become  available  after  commitments  to  a less 

mlv  rnllL^0mfbinati0n  be6n  made*  Ec*uaily>  combinations  which  appear  firm 

“ tv!;  eXnamK  k because  key  players  turn  out,  in  the  end,  not  to  want  to 
ear  I v L +h,f  already  half  accepted  or  because  designers  cannot  free  themselves  as 
t,  ny.  th7  exPect ' bom  existing  commitments,  or  those  sought  may  ask  for  more 
than  one  extension  of  time  before  committing  themselves  to  the  RSC. 
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140.  Generally  however  the  planning  process  appears  more  evolutionary  than  it 
needs  to  be.  It  is  good  that  directors  are  given  time  to  think,  but  a penalty  of  this 
is  that  they  are  prone  to  keep  their  cards  up  their  sleeves  for  too  long,  that  the 
process  gives  individuals  too  great  a hold  over  the  operation  of  the  planning  process 
as  a whole. 

141.  The  present  gap  between  the  two  desirable  objects  of  planning  ahead  and  of 
allowing  room  for  improvisation  is  too  wide,  in  my  judgement.  To  begin  the  planning 
process  at  least  three  months,  and  preferably  six  months,  earlier  would  take  some  of 
the  pressure  off  the  directors  themselves  and  also  off  the  supporting  departments, 
notably  the  costume  and  scenic  departments.  It  could  be  argued  that  a system  which 
almost  always  gets  the  show  on  on  the  night  is  doing  well  enough.  But  there  have 
been  enough  episodes  in  the  recent  past  to  indicate  that  late  decision-making  has  a 
knock-on  effect  throughout  the  season  which  is  somewhat  debilitating  and  certainly 
expensive;  these  include  the  cancellation  of  the  first  preview  of  POPPY,  excessive 
pressure  on  the  Wardrobe  Department  at  Stratford  and  also  on  the  stage  crew,  one 
outward  sign  of  which  was  the  delayed  curtain-up  for  JULIUS  CAESAR  on  IS  June} 
for  30  minutes. 

142.  It  is  of  course  no  good  simply  providing  more  time  for  planning  if  in 
character  it  remains  the  same  as  now.  In  that  event,  Parkinson's  Law  would  no 
doubt  quickly  apply  and  the  extra  time  might  be  consumed  to  no  useful  purpose.  The 
aim  should  be  to  use  the  extra  time  so  that  as  firm  decisions  as  possible  could  be 
made  by  end-May.  This  could  well  mean  that  the  room  for  manoeuvre  allowed  to 
Associate  Directors  should  be  curtailed  somewhat  so  that  by  May  not  only  were 
responsibilities  clearly  allotted  but  directors  had  assembled  or  were  well  advanced 
towards  assembling  their  production  teams.  And  the  operation  of  the  planning  cycle 
should  be  appraised  each  year  by  the  JADs  and  the  General  Manager  on  behalf  of 
F&GPC. 

The  complexity  of  assembling  the  company 

143.  The  Casting  Director  gets  the  go-ahead  in  early  October;  she  does  not  have 

to  fill  all  the  roles  in  the  season  at  once  but  there  will  be  notional  pairs  of  plays 

and  of  actors  which  are  regarded  as  critical  to  the  plan  for  the  season  (eg  in  1983- 

84,  HENRY  VIII  and  Mr  Richard  Griffiths)  ; and  depending  on  how  essential  an  actor 

of  a particular  reputation  or  type  is  to  a particular  play,  a big  hole  can  be  knocked 
in  the  planned  season  if  she/he  is  not  available.  The  JADs  and  the  Casting  Director 
put  in  a hard  effort  to  settle  the  "pairs"  early  but  if  necessary  the  Casting  Director 
will  go  on  simultaneously  to  the  next  stage  which  is 

(a)  making  offers  to  other  performers  "who  are  a known  quantity  and  who  do 

not  need  to  undergo  the  humiliation  of  being  auditioned"  (Mrs  Nettles, 

10  May  1983)  and 

(b)  assembling  yet  other  performers  who  should  be  auditioned. 

144.  As  it  had  been  suggested  to  me  by  a critic  of  the  RSC  that  there  might  be 
either  favouritism  or  blacklisting  in  the  assemblage  of  a company,  I asked  Mrs 
Nettles  about  this.  She  said  that  some  names  might  be  included  in  or  excluded  from 
any  list,  but  not  on  grounds  of  either  patronage  or  prejudice.  A tiny  number  of 
performers  (three)  had  been  asked  to  leave  past  companies;  directors  might  naturally 
like  to  have  certain  performers  whose  work  they  respected;  and  the  Casting  Director 
herself  had  to  exercise  judgement  in  getting  together  a list  of  performers  so  as  to 
avoid  wasting  directors'  time  on  obvious  non-starters. 
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14-5.  There  is  of  course  an  element  of  re-casting  in  forming  the  second-year 

company.  The  first-year  company  is  contracted  for  the  60  weeks  maximum  permitted 
by  Equity.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  contractual  formalities  apart,  the  clear 
understanding  with  members  of  each  first-year  company  is  that  the  employment  will 
continue,  with  a renewal  contract,  for  at  least  two  years,  when  the  moment  of 
contractual  decision  is  reached,  not  all  performers  wish  to  commit  themselves  to  a 
second  year,  although  they  may  choose  to  exercise  an  option  not  to  go  to  the 

Barbican,  at  the  latest  possible  moment.  Between  two  and  five  of  the  first-year 
company  do  not  go  on  to  London.  It  might  help  them  to  make  up  their  minds  if 
they  knew  earlier  than  now  (December)  what  the  London  season  will  consist  of.* 
Apart  from  replacing  those  who  leave,  there  are  two  other  second-year  tasks: 

(1)  Casting  for  new,  London-only  productions,  eg  the  "Principal  Boy"  in 

POPPY. 

(2)  Obtaining  six  or  so  additional  actors  towards  the  lower  end  of  the 

salary  range,  because  by  that  time  the  RSC  has  normally  used  up  all  the 

available  obligations  on  the  part  of  performers  to  undertake  "play  as  cast" 
roles  and  to  do  understudy  work. 

146.  The  problems  in  assembling  the  first-year  company  are  these: 

(1)  Well-established  performers  are  in  demand.  The  comparative  lateness 
with  which  decisions  about  the  season  are  made  means  that  some  performers 
are  not  available  when  approached  about  a particular  role  or  roles.  But  even 
if  they  are  available  they  may  nonetheless  either  not  care  for  the  role  or 
roles  or  be  reluctant  at  once  to  take  the  bird  in  the  hand  because  those  in 
the  bush  may  turn  out  to  be  more  attractive. 

(2)  Many  performers  do  not  want  to  commit  themselves  to  the  RSC  for  60 
weeks  mostly  to  be  spent  in  Stratford  and  Newcastle,  especially  as  this 
means  the  upheaval  of  moving  to  Stratford  with,  for  some,  domestic 
disturbance  and  perhaps  extra  expense  and  with,  for  all,  the  risks  associated 
with  being  "out  of  sight,  out  of  mind"  of  other  producers.  This  means  that  in 
theory  at  least,  the  sooner  the  RSC's  casting  effort  begins  the  more  likely  it 
is  to  get  the  company  it  wants  and  the  less  likely  to  finish  up  with  a last 
minute  scramble. 

(3)  The  salaries  on  offer  are  not  attractive  to  performers  who  can 
command  good  salaries  elsewhere,  although  this  is  somewhat  offset  by  the 
RSC's  reputation,  the  importance  of  Shakespeare  roles  in  building  up  a career 
and  the  strong  attractions  of  doing  a variety  of  work  each  week  rather  than 
a straight  run  of  eight  performances  of  the  same  play  as  in  the  commercial 
theatre. 

147.  Some  of  these  factors  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  the  season 
is  planned  and  would  not  be  much  affected  if  planning  were  to  result  in  earlier 
decisions.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  delaying  until  October  or  November  the 


*The  RSC  observe:  "The  ability  to  provide  full  details  of  the  London  Season  at  this 
point  in  the  Stratford  Season  is  largely  conditioned  by  the  new  play  policy  at  both 
the  Barbican  and  The  Pit.  Neither  MAYDAYS  nor  THE  CUSTOM  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
(the  next  new  plays  of  the  1983  Season  at  each  auditorium)  was  developed  by 
December  1982  to  the  point  at  which  either  completion  or  suitability  for  production 
could  have  been  guaranteed  for  1983". 
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business  of  assembling  a company,  which  is  to  start  rehearsals  in  January  for  a mid- 
March  beginning  to  the  Stratford  season,  adds  appreciably  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
task.  So  planning  the  season,  that  the  Casting  Director  was  able  to  make  a start 
appreciably  earlier,  would  not  only  reduce  the  pressure  on  her,  it  would  mean  that 
there  was  more  chance  of  getting  first  or  second  choice  performers  than  there  is  at 
the  moment. 

Managing  the  season 

148.  The  besetting  problem  in  managing  productions  into  performance,  especially 
but  not  only  at  Stratford,  is  the  lateness  with  which  the  designs  for  sets  and 
costumes  are  delivered  to  the  production  departments  and  the  high  costs  associated 
with  this,  in  terms  of  both  money  and  fatigue.  Lateness  is  in  turn  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  prior  lateness  with  which  the  decision  to  include  a particular  play  in 
the  repertoire  is  taken,  and  with  which  the  production  team  for  it  is  assembled  by 
the  director. 

149.  Again,  it  must  be  recognised  that  not  all  the  components  are  completely 
within  the  RSC's  or  the  individual  director’s  control.  The  RSC  believe,  for  example, 
that  the  number  of  really  good  designers  available  is  limited.  Such  people  are  in 
great  demand  and  are  not  given  to  making  contracts  which  commit  them  exclusively 
to  the  service  of  one  client  at  a time.  Directors  naturally  like  to  work  with 
designers  whom  they  respect  and  to  whom  they  are  accustomed;  designers  usually 
have  the  same  attitude  towards  costume  designers  and  lighting  designers;  and  these 
designers  in  turn  have  their  own  predilections.  The  failure  to  recruit  any  member  of 
the  production  team  may  have  serious  consequences  in  that  a compatible 
replacement  has  to  be  found  by  a director  who  may  feel  himself  to  be  under  great 
pressure  because  of  existing  commitments  (eg  bringing  a new  play  through  its  final 
stages  before  press  night)  or  be  on  leave  of  absence  to  undertake  another 
assignment;  and  in  that  finding  a replacement  may  take  time.  Such  problems  are 
well  illustrated  by  reference  to  Mr  David  Brierley's  letters  to  me  of  22  August  (see 
paragraph  134),  and  20  June  1983,  reproduced  as  Section  9,  Appendix  F. 

150.  The  consequences  of  late  decision-making;  late  formation  of  the  production 
team;  and  late  delivery  of  designs  of  both  sets  and  costumes  are  elaborated  by  my 
colleagues  Mrs  Soane  and  Miss  Iley  in  their  reports  on  dressing  the  performer  and 
the  stage  (Section  9 and  10).  In  brief: 

Production  Wardrobe  (Section  9) 

(1)  For  the  productions  considered,  designs  were  delivered  on  average  five 
working  weeks  later  than  intended  (paragraph  155  and  Appendix  D). 

(2)  Decisions  about  the  casting  of  parts  are  often  taken  late  (paragraph 
155  (b)). 

(3)  The  scheduling  of  work  is  such  that  it  flows  unevenly  in  peaks  and 
troughs  (paragraph  155  (c)). 

(4)  The  effects  of  these  problems  include  sub-optimal  deployment  of  staff, 
a possible  depression  of  job  satisfaction  and  morale,  a high  overtime  cost 
(paragraph  156  and  Appendix  A)  and  a high  outside  contract  cost  (Appendix 
A).  The  cost  of  overtime  has  increased  over  the  period  1978/79-1982/83  by 
258%,  compared  with  an  increase  of  110%  for  the  RSC  as  a whole  (Section 
9,  Appendix  A). 
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Scenic  and  related  departments  (Section  10) 

(5)  The  average  increase  in  overtime  in  ail  departments  in  the  period 
1978/79-1982/83  has  been  201%  (paragraph  25),  as  compared  with  an  increase 
of  110%  for  the  RSC  as  a whole. 


(6)  This  is  attributed  to  a decrease  in  staff  but  also  to  increasingly  late 
demands  for  productions  (paragraph  25). 

151.  Mi  Brierley's  letter  to  me  of  20  June  1983  generously  concedes  that  the 
directors  recognise  that  they  have  planned  the  use  of  their  own  time  poorly  (Section 
9,  Appendix  F).  Whatever  led  to  the  original  directorial  disposition,  the  consequences 
were  unacceptably  damaging  to  the  interests  of  staffs,  productions  - and  directors”. 


152.  However,  the  most  telling  part  of  the  story  of  the  Wardrobe  Department's 
unhappiness  over  HENRY  VIII  is  how  Mr  Brier  ley's  letter  to  me  ends: 


...  notwithstanding  the  ^ hypersensitivity  of  the  whole  organisation  to  the 
strains  of  the  present,  there  could  be  no  assurance  that  there  would  not  be 
more  exceptional  strains  to  be  absorbed  before  the  end  of  the  season”. 

153.  As  already  shown,  the  directors  cannot  control  all  the  elements  in  managing 
a production  through  to  opening  night.  Production  staff  themselves  welcome  a 
modicum  of  overtime  to  supplement  their  basic  wages.  But  it  is  difficult  to  resist 

Iheir CcoM1USl°n  tha!  t0.. a.  ,degree  directors  have  unwittingly  allowed  themselves  in 
their  collective  and  individual  work  the  indulgence  of  assuming  that  the  production 

5***"?*  s.taffs  would  make  things  "alright  on  the  night"  and  that  Pthey  (the 
directorate)  could  spend  their  way  out  of  difficulty  by  buying  overtime. 

1W.  The  logistics  of  managing  a show  into  production  and  managing  it  whilst  in 

Prof.3  % n°l  \ ,SUbjeCt  WhiCh  appears  to  co~d  much  directorial  time! 

rollepeT  m2htZ  Comment  that  a school  for  designers  (a  sort  of  staff 

context  f™hR r,H ‘tlgate, tha  excesses  of  designers  and  others  is  interesting  in  this 
"Z'r  , RC,i  rep0rt.’  Sectlon  10,  Annex  2).  To  take  one  instance  of  this,  1 have 
in  th/1i  ia®cinatlng  Problarns  for  the  stage  crew  of  coping  with  several  productions 

L cre^rdifficult^inV  H|  em  farraKinScy  ‘ate  curtain-uP  O"  I*  dune  was  due  to 
TWELFTH  N rrfHT  V h handling  for  the  first  time  a changeover  from  a matinee  of 
IWELFTH  NIGHT  (which  has  a pretty  but  elaborate  and  cumbersome  set)  to  an 
evening  performance  of  JULIUS  CAESAR  (which  has  many  piece^n  its  sets" 
c u ing  a laige  wagon),  lollowing  the  addition  to  the  repertoire  of  HENRY  VIII 

teSwav  mustnhrtrhLead;ailWay  ir°?  Which  SOme  30  lar§e  silhouettes  are  hung)!  This 
.ail way  must  be  taken  down  to  make  way  for  other  productions.  It,  and  every  other 

set  not  in  use  has  to  be  stored  in  the  theatre  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  succeeding 
or  large°takenl  lot  T * aCCeSsll?.le  when  il  is  next  required.  Sets  which  are  bulky 


i unking  ahead  about  and  thinking  through  the  logistic  imperatives  ar-  hiahlv 
necessary  as  well  as  highly  desirable  element!  in  planning  fiTS managing  tte 
® 1 a®ree  that  the  service  and  production  functions  should  continue  to  \v<frk  as 

now  m support  of  the  artistic  function;  anything  else  would  be  a iudtoous  example 

which6  may  ^ 2^  wU1  always  be  some  last-minute  require m^t 

Operative"  mav  fmm  L.  r ^ u ™ imPerativei  dually,  the  "net  income 
imperative  may  from  time  to  time  have  to  over-ride  logistic  considerations.  But  the 

essential  concomitant  of  this  is  that  the  artistic  directorate  should  work  together  no 

e$s  deliberately  as  a group  than  they  do  as  individuals?  that  the  responsibility  of  the 

ir  CLOra"e  should  clearly  and  unmistakably  include  the  duty  to  think  through  and 
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decide  upon  the  logistic  implications  of  artistic  decisions;  that  in  recognition  of  this 
the  Production  Controller  should  be  required  to  advise  it  in  person  at  all  key  points 
in  the  planning  of  the  season  and  of  particular  productions  within  it,  by  reference  to 
estimates  of  cost  and  impact  on  the  space  and  services  available;  that  the 
Production  Controller  should  have  the  right  to  exercise  an  executive  authority  if  the 
director  of  a production  is  not  available  and  the  right  of  appeal  to  JADs  in  cases 
where  this  might  be  necessary;  and  that  the  JADs,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
General  Manager  and  the  Financial  Controller,  should  ensure  that  these  arrangements 
work  in-season  and  report  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  the  F&GPC  on  how  they  have 
worked  during  it. 

156.  I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  elaborate  that  thought  further  here.  It  is  well 

within  the  capacity  of  the  highly  intelligent  staff  of  the  RSC  to  devise  arrangements 

in  the  spirit  of  paragraph  155  for  agreement  with  the  F&GPC.  The  JADs  and  Mr 
Brierley  should  lead  on  this;  and  the  F&GPC  should  decide  on  the  arrangements  to 
be  adopted  no  later  than  30  November  1983.  I am  glad  to  report  that  the  Company 
have  given  an  assurance  that  they  are  fully  aware  of  the  need  for  change,  in  the 
following  terms: 

"My  letter  to  you  dated  20  June  indicated  the  extent  to  which  the 

imperfections  in  this  year’s  planning  have  been  recognised  by  the  Associate 
Directors,  and  that  recognition  was  matched  by  a determination  to  do 

everything  possible  to  avoid  such  self-inflicted  wounds  in  future  years.  Some 
of  the  comments  on  the  drafts  indicate  that  although  the  problems  you 
identify  are  always  latent,  their  cumulative,  kinetic  effect  in  1983  was  made 
intolerably  burdensome  by  the  interaction  of  some  events  which  were  : caused 
by  conscious  decisions,  but  by  others  which  were  genuinely  unforeseeable  and 
unavoidable.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  will  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for 
anything  less  than  the  maximum  effort  to  improve  future  procedures  to  the 
greatest  practicable  extent." 

Source:  Letter  from  Mr  David  Brierley,  22  August  1983. 

Summary  of  conclusions  and  recommendations 

157.  I conclude  and  recommend  as  follows: 

(1)  The  F&GPC  should  consider  the  size  of  the  directorial  team  and  the 
balance  between  it  and  the  employment  of  freelance  directors  every  two 
years. 

(2)  The  planning  of  the  next  season  should  begin  not  less  than  three  months 
earlier  than  now,  and  preferably  six. 

(3)  The  aim  should  be  to  use  the  extra  time  so  that  as  firm  decisions  as 
possible  are  made  by  end-May. 

(4)  By  end-May,  directorial  responsibilities  should  have  been  clearly  allotted 
and  directors  should  have  assembled,  or  be  well  advanced  towards  assembling 
their  production  teams. 

(5)  The  operation  of  the  planning  cycle  should  be  appraised  each  year  by 
the  Joint  Artistic  Directors  and  the  General  Manager  on  behalf  of  the 
F&GPC. 

(6)  It  might  assist  members  of  the  first-year  company  to  make  up  their 
minds  about  whether  to  go  to  the  Barbican  or  not  if  firm  information  about 
the  content  of  the  London  season  were  available  earlier  than  December. 
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(7)  The  Ooint  Artistic  Directors  and  the  General  Manager  should  work  up, 
in  consultation  with  the  Associate  Directors,  the  Planning  Controller,  the 
Production  Controller  and  the  Casting  Director  arrangements  to  clarify  and 
enforce  the  duty  of  the  Artistic  Directorate  to  give  equal  importance  to  the 
logistic  as  to  the  artistic  imperative  in  planning  and  managing  the  season. 

(8)  The  F&GPC  should  decide  on  the  arrangements  to  be  adopted  with 
regard  to  recommendation  (7)  no  later  than  30  November  19&3. 
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SECTION  6,  PART  5,  APPENDIX 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  DIRECTORIAL  RESPONSIBLITY  FOR  PRODUCTIONS  1980/81-1983/84 


Name 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

1983/84 

RSC  JOINT  ARTISTIC 
DIRECTORS 

Trevor  Nunn 

The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor*,  June  and 
the  Paycock,  Three 
Sisters,  Nicholas 
Nickleby  (Parts  1 
& 2)*,  Once  In  A 
Lifetime  (West  End), 
Macbeth  (TV). 

All's  Well  that  Ends 
Ends  Well,  Nicholas 
Nickleby  (Parts  1 & 
2)*,  Nicholas  Nickleby 
(Parts  1 & 2)  (USA)* 
Three  Sisters  (TV) 

Henry  IV  (Parts  1 
& 2),  Ail's  Well 
That  Ends  Well, 
Peter  Pan*,  All's 
Well  That  Ends  Weil 
(USA). 

On  unpaid  sabbatical 
leave. 

Terry  Hands 

As  You  Like  It, 
Richard  II,  Richard 
III,  Twelfth  Night. 

Troilus  and  Cressida, 
As  You  Like  It, 
Richard  II,  Richard 
III,  The  Swan  Down 
Gloves+ 

Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  Arden  of 
Faversham,  Poppy. 

Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  Arden  of 
Faversham,  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,  Poppy  (West 
End). 

RSC  RESIDENT 
ASSOCIATE  DIRECTORS 

John  Barton 

Hamlet. 

Titus  Andronicus, 
The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice, 
La  Ronde. 

Seconded  to  make  ten 
episodes  of  London 
Weekend  Television 
series  'Playing 
Shakespeare'. 

Life  is  a Dream. 

Ron  Daniels 

Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Timon  of  Athens, 
Hansel  and  Gretel, 
Pericles,  The 
Suicide. 

A Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Timon  of 
Athens,  Hansel  and 
Gretel. 

The  Tempest,  Peer 
Gynt,  A Midsummer 
Night's  Dream. 

Julius  Caesar,  Peer 
Gynt,  The  Tempest, 
Maydays. 

Howard  Davies 

The  Fool,  No  Limits 
To  Love,  Piaf  (West 
End). 

Outskirts,  The  Fool, 
Good,  Piaf  (USA). 

Macbeth,  Good  (West 
End),  Good  (USA). 

Henry  VIII,  The  Time 
of  Your  Life, 
Macbeth,  Softcops. 

Barry  Kyle 

The  Maid's  Tragedy, 
The  Irish  Play. 

The  Witch  of 
Edmonton, 

The  Maid's  Tradgedy, 
Thirteenth  Night. 

The  Taming  of  The 
Shrew,  The  Roaring 
Girl,  Bond's  Lear, 
Witch  of  Edmonton. 

The  Taming  of  The 
Shrew,  The  Roaring 
Girl,  Bond's  Lear, 
The  Dillen. 

Adrian  Noble 

RSC  RESIDENT 
AND  ASSISTANT 
DIRECTORS 

Assistant  Director 

The  Forest,  A Doll's 
House. 

King  Lear,  A Doll's 
House,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra. 

King  Lear,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  A New  Way 
To  Pay  Old  Debts, 
Comedy  of  Errors, 
Measure  for  Measure. 

William  Alexander 

Henry  IV  (Parts  1 
& 2). 

Money, 

Accrington  Pals 

Moliere,  Money,  Clay. 

Voipone,  Moliere, 
Tartuffe. 

John  Caird 

Naked  Robots,  The 
Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  Nicholas 
Nickleby  (Parts  1 
& 2). 

The  Twin  Rivals, 
Nicholas  Nickleby 
(Parts  1 & 2), 
Nicholas  Nickleby 
and  2)  (USA). 

Our  Friends  in  The 
North,  The  Twin 
Rivals,  Peter  Pan. 

Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Twelfth  Night, 
Peter  Pan. 

Nick  Hamm 

(from  1982) 

Derek. 

The  Body. 

Ian  Judge 
(to  1981) 

The  Swan  Down 
Gloves. 

RSC  NON-RESIDENT 
(Freelance) 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTORS 

David  Jones 

Baal. 

The  Custom  of  the 
Country. 

Clifford  Williams 

The  Love  Girl  and 
The  Innocent. 

NON-RSC  (FREELANCE) 
DIRECTORS 

Michael  Bogdanov 

The  Shadow  of  A 
Gunman. 

The  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle,  The 
Shadow  of  A Gunman. 

Ron  Eyre 

Othello. 

The  Winter's  Tale. 

The  Winter's  Tale. 

Steven  Frears 

Television  Times. 

Jonathan  Lynn 

Anna  Christie. 

Mike  Ockrent 

Passion  Play, 
Educating  Rita. 

Educating  Rita 
(West  End). 

Educating  Rita 
(Tour). 

* With  John  Caird  + 

With  lan  Judge 

207 

TOTAL 

18 


16 


17 

(including  10 

television 

episodes) 

16 

14 

13 

10 


15 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 
1 
1 

4 
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SECTION  6,  PART  6 

COMPANY  AND  STAGE  MANAGEMENT;  THE  BAND 


158.  The  first-year  (Stratford)  company  and  the  second-year  (London)  company 

each  have  a Company  Manager,  respectively  Miss  Sonja  Dosanjh  and  Mr  Michael 
Hyatt  (£10,500).  (The  normal  pattern  is  for  the  Company  Manager  to  represent 
continuity  by  staying  in  post  at  his/her  base,  while  the  stage  management  teams 
move  with  their  companies  for  the  two  years  of  their  existence.)  They  are 
responsible  to  Mrs  Genista  McIntosh,  Planning  Controller,  for  a range  of  duties  which 
comprise  chiefly  the  welfare  and  scheduling  for  the  company  and  the  stage 

management  teams  for  Stratford  and  the  Barbican.  They  also  have  relatively  nominal 
responsibilities  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  wardrobe  and  dressers  and  the  band. 

159.  This  Part  is  based  on  discussions  with  Miss  Dosanjh  on  29  April  and  with 

Mr  Hyatt  on  9 May,  and  subsequently;  on  several  observations  of  performances,  stage 
management,  and  work  behind  the  scenes;  and  on  separate  discussions  with  the 
following  performers  during  the  scrutiny:  in  Stratford,  Mr  Emrys  James, 

Miss  Gemma  Jones,  Mr  Daniel  Massey  and  Mr  Paul  Mooney;  and  in  London, 
Miss  Sinead  Cusack,  Mr  Derek  Jacobi,  Miss  Alice  Krige,  Miss  Helen  Mirren, 

Mr  Bob  Peck  and  Mr  Anthony  Sher.  It  also  takes  account  of  my  discussion  with 
Miss  Carol  Malcolmson,  Deputy  Planning  Controller,  in  Stratford  on  4 May  and  of 
my  meetings  with  Equity  and  Musicians’  Union  representatives  on  5 May  in  Stratford 
and  11  May  in  London. 

Company  management 

160.  Neither  Company  Manager  has  a budget,  the  expenditure  with  which  they  are 

associated  being  largely  the  fixed  costs  deriving  from  salaries  and  wages  which  are 
settled  at  a higher  level.  Their  only  financial  responsibility  is  to  work  out  time 
sheets  for  actors;  check  the  overtime  they  worked;  fill  in  the  application  to  the 
Accounts  Department  to  pay  overtime;  and  to  deal  with  the  applications  for 

expenses  made  by  freelance  and  casual  employees.  The  Company  Managers  are  also 
responsible  for  hiring  and  firing  stage  managers. 

161.  The  functions  of  company  management  are  broadly  three:  welfare,  scheduling 
and  supervision. 

162.  The  welfare  function  is  perhaps  more  marked  in  the  first  than  the  second 
year.  The  first  year  sees  a phenomenon  unique  in  British  theatre,  the  assembling  and 
housing  of  a performing  company  for  a 12-month  "away  fixture"  in  Stratford. 
(Residential  housing  is  dealt  with  below,  under  Theatre  Management  in  Part  7.)  The 
Company  Manager  is  the  bridge  between  RSC  management  and  the  company.  She/he 
"provides  a sponge  for  problems  which  are  not  taken  home,  and  calm  and 
reassurance"  (Mr  Hyatt)  and  is  "a  social  worker,  welfare  worker,  mother  and  nurse  - 
incredibly  domestic"  (Miss  Dosanjh).  The  bulk  of  the  responsibility  arises  from  the 
day-to-day  matters  which  are  unavoidable  in  a group  of  people  of  different  ages, 
working  under  considerable  personal  pressure.  Health  is  a factor.  Urgent  medical 
attention  may  be  required  in  cases  of  illness  or  performers  may  have  to  be  taken  or 
otherwise  obliged  to  get  medical  treatment  or  physiotherapy  for  themselves.  Each  of 
the  companies  has  lost  a distinguished  performer  through  death  in  the  course  of  the 
last  twelve  months.  Safety  is  another  factor.  There  have  been  a few  accidental 
injuries  calling  for  not  only  instantaneous  response  by  the  Company  Manager  but  also 
continuing  follow-up  work.  Problems  may  occur  over  residential  housing  or  over 
accommodation  in  the  theatre.  It  was  evident  from  what  performers  told  me  that 
they  regarded  the  support  and  services  provided  by  the  RSC  through  the  Company 
Managers  as  first  class. 
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163.  Scheduling  covers 

(1)  The  arrangement  of  rehearsals,  including  timetabling;  making  sure  that 

space  for  rehearsals  is  available  in  the  theatre  or  is  hired;  making  sure  that 

individual  performers  know  when  they  are  on  call. 

(2)  Ensuring  that  understudies  are  properly  rehearsed  in  their  roles. 

(3)  Ensuring  that  everything  necessary  for  the  timely  assembly  of  the  stage 
management  team  has  been  done. 

164.  The  Company  Manager  also  provides  a link  between  RSC  management  and 

the  company  if  anything  happens  out  of  the  usual,  and,  conversely,  between  the 
company  and  the  Production  Manager  if  any  feature  of  the  physical  production  needs 
altering.  In  short,  the  Company  Manager  ensures  that  performers  are  on  hand  for 

both  performances  and  rehearsals,  that  everyone  and  everything  is  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time  and  that  all  the  wheels  keep  turning.  For  this  reason  among  others 
the  Company  Manager  typically  attends  all  performances,  whether  for  the  first  act 
or  so  or  for  the  whole  show.  It  is  clear  that  both  Company  Managers  work  a long 
day  and  a long  week. 

165.  "Supervision"  is  my  shorthand  for  that  part  of  the  Company  Manager’s  task 
which  entails  making  sure  as  necessary  that  performers  keep  to  the  terms  of  their 
contract;  that  claims  in  respect  of  subsistence  allowances  etc  are  made  correctly; 
and  that,  so  far  as  is  possible,  overtime  is  used  prudently. 

166.  I conclude  that  the  function  of  Company  Management  is  necessary  and  that 
it  is  performed  very  well. 

Stage  management 

167.  There  are  three  grades  of  Stage  Manager  - Assistant  or  Trainee  (£6,240), 
Deputy  (£7,280)  and  Manager  (£8,320).  The  basic  working  week  is  48  hours;  the  daily 
threshold  for  overtime  is  eight  hours.  All  stage  managers  in  the  RSC  are  young.  A 
team  of  three  looks  after  each  production  in  rehearsal  and  in  performance  unless  it 
has  special  requirements  calling  for  more.  The  Stage  Manager,  who  is  located  in  the 
wings  on  the  prompt  side  during  performances,  is  responsible  for  calling  up 
performers  and  stage  crew  in  advance  of  their  own  cues  and  generally  for  ensuring 
the  smooth  running  of  every  feature  of  the  performance.  The  Deputy  Stage  Manager 
is  responsible  for  prompting  and  giving  the  technical  cues  from  the  prompt  box, 
which  Is  a tiny  plywood  cubicle  in  Stratford  and  a modern  control  room  in  the 
Barbican.  The  Assistant  Stage  Manager  is  responsible  for  the  properties  to  be  used  in 
a performance,  making  sure  that  they  are  assembled  beforehand  in  their  right  places 
for  the  performers  and  are  properly  stowed  by  the  property  staff  after  the 
performance.  Between  them,  a trio  of  teams  at  each  base  covers  the  production  in 
the  main  and  small  theatres  in  Stratford  and  London,  in  both  rehearsal  and 
production.  In  the  early  months  of  the  season  this  can  make  for  a very  long  day: 

09.30  Set  up  and  cover  rehearsal 

13.30  Lunch  (often  broken  into) 

14.30  - 17.30  Rehearsal 

18.30  Set  up  evening  performance 

19.30  - 23.00  Cover  and  clear  evening  performance 

168.  The  job  also  entails  a certain  amount  of  nervous  tension,  especially  in  the 
cases  of  the  Stage  and  Deputy  Stage  Manager.  There  is  no  perfect  solution  with  the 
dual  problem  of  overtime  (which  is  estimated  on  occasion  to  double  the  basic  pay  of 
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a stage  management  team)  and  fatigue.  While  there  is  more  work  than  three  teams 
can  do  comfortably  the  RSC  regards  three  teams  as  a reasonable  number  given  the 
number  of  productions  being  brought  into  or  already  in  the  repertoire  and  the  nature 
of  its  agreement  with  Equity.  Increasing  the  number  of  teams  at  each  base  to  four 
would  increase  the  basic  cost  of  stage  management  by  about  £40,000  and  introduce 
an  element  of  idle  time. 

169.  I have  not  made  a detailed  examination  of  stage  management  and  have  no 
observations  of  substance  to  make  on  it,  other  than  that  the  Stage  Managers  I have 
seen  appear  thoroughly  professional  and  hard-working  and  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  success  of  RSC  productions. 

The  band 

170.  The  RSC's  band  (or  bands)  has  existed  in  its  present  form  since  1960.  It  is 

taken  for  granted  that  each  main  house  production  will  have  a musical 

accompaniment  and  that  in  some  cases  music  will  play  a larger  part  than  might  be 
expected  of  the  play  (eg  the  current  MUCH  ADO).  The  average  number  of  musicians 
employed  in  1982-83  was  34,  at  an  actual  cost  of  £130,000  in  Stratford  and 
£144,000  in  London;  in  July  1983  the  RSC  had  12  musicians  on  its  payroll  in 
Stratford  and  11  in  London.  The  Head  of  Music  is  Mr  Guy  Woolf enden,  who  has  been 
with  the  RSC  for  20  years;  his  deputy  (Company  Music  Director)  is  Mr  Nigel  Hess; 
the  Music  Directors  in  Stratford  and  London  are  respectively  Mr  Michael  Tubbs  and 
Mr  Richard  Brown.  The  RSC's  agreement  with  the  Musicians’  Union  provides  that  the 
Company  should  employ  not  less  than  16  musicians  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  but 
in  fact  the  RSC  now  has  two  regular  bands.  The  bands  are  in  fact  more  a part  of 
the  permanent  staff  of  the  RSC  than  the  other  performers.  Neither  band  is 
assembled  ad  hoc  like  the  "first-year”  company,  therefore.  The  two  bands  provide  21 
wind  players  who  are  employed  throughout  the  season;  other  instrumentalists  are 
brought  in  as  required,  eg  the  cellist  in  the  current  MUCH  ADO.  Contractual 
arrangements  are  summarised  below  but  it  is  important  to  register  here  that  the 
agreement  with  the  Musicians'  Union  protects  "live"  music  and  makes  it  difficult, if 
not  impossible,  for  the  RSC  to  use  recorded  music,  even  if  it  wanted  to. 

171.  The  bands  play  on,  off  or  beside  the  stage  as  required.  Current  or  recent 
examples  are  HENRY  VIII  (beside  and  on  stage),  TWELFTH  NIGHT  (off  stage),  ALL'S 
WELL  (on  stage,  in  costume),  and  POPPY  (off  stage).  In  Stratford,  the  band  plays 
off  stage  in  an  overcrowded  band  box,  the  music  being  relayed  into  the  auditorium 
over  an  old  and  inadequate  relay  system;  indeed,  it  is  paradoxical  that  "live"  music 
is  so  faithfully  delivered  in  the  guise  of  an  elderly  tape.  At  the  Barbican,  the  band 
plays  near  the  prompt  side  exit  and  sound  reproduction  is  of  an  altogether  different 
quality. 

172.  The  contractual  arrangements  are  in  outline  that  band  musicians  are  on  first 
call  to  the  RSC  but  are  allowed  to  do  other  work  in  addition;  that  a working  week 
consists  of  eight,  three-hour  sessions,  roughly  equivalent  to  six  evening  performances 
and  two  matinees;  that  many  rehearsals  are  therefore  in  overtime;  and  that  on-stage 
performances  attract  an  additional  payment  (set  at  the  economical  rate  of  £1  at  the 
time  the  scrutiny  started,  a rate  settled  in  1968).  The  basic  rate  of  pay  is  in  line 
with  the  Society  of  West  End  Theatre/ Musicians'  Union  agreement  and  is  linked  with 
the  movement  in  the  Retail  Price  Index  (RPI)  against  which  it  is  adjusted  every  four 
months.  Actual  payments  are  thought  to  level  out  with  payments  to  performers 
under  the  Equity  agreement*;  in  April  1983,  the  average  was  £168  pw  in  Stratford 


*Equity  performers  work  a 45-hour  week  for  a basic  £110  but  are  entitled  to  either 
a night  off  ("show  out")  once  five  productions  have  entered  the  repertoire  whereas 
musicians  can  be  called  upon  to  play  for  every  performance. 
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and  £163  pw  in  London.  Contracts  are  renewable  annually;  most  have  been  renewed 
year  after  year;  and  the  RSC  feels  that  there  is  a firm  mutual  loyalty  between 
itself  and  the  band. 

173.  The  existence  of  a band  predicates  the  existence  of  a music  policy.  It  has 
also  facilitated  the  RSC's  movement  into  what  are,  in  effect,  musicals  (PETER  PAN 
and  POPPY).  The  RSC’s  main  music  policy  is,  as  I understand  it,  very  simply  stated. 
It  is  to  provide  a musical  accompaniment,  generally  consisting  of  original 
compositions,  whether  by  the  RSC  resident  staff  or  by  other  composers,  to  highlight 
the  points  being  made  by  and  to  provide  an  extended  atmosphere  for  the  play.  I 
think  it  would  be  accepted  that  generally  the  policy  succeeds  in  practice.  Some 
might  think  that  it  succeeds  better  on  some  occasions  (eg  the  current  MUCH  ADO 
or  TWELFTH  NIGHT)  than  on  others  (eg  the  current  HENRY  VIII)  but  in  my 
experience  of  the  current  season,  music  has  added  value  to  each  production,  in 
several  cases  markedly  so. 

174.  A secondary  music  policy  which  may  now  be  discerned  is  the  use  of  the  band 
to  enable  the  RSC  to  extend  its  range  into  musical  shows.  Some  might  object  to 
this  as  an  unwarranted  encroachment  by  the  RSC  on  the  rightful  province  of  the 
West  End  Theatre.  I myself  think  that  such  an  extension  can  be  and  is  warranted  by 
the  RSC's  Charter  and  that  it  is  in  conformity  with  other  RSC's  policies,  namely  to 
help  the  Barbican  Centre  to  establish  itself  as  a place  of  recreation  and 
entertainment  in  its  early  years;  to  help  the  RSC  to  box  office  recovery  which  both 
it  and  the  Arts  Council  believe  to  be  necessary;  and  to  offer  a breadth  of  work 
attractive  to  performers. 

175.  There  is  little  to  say  on  the  financial  side  of  the  band's  operation.  I have 
already  dealt  with  the  question  of  salary  in  Section  6,  Part  2.  Secondly,  on  the 
question  of  financial  planning  and  control,  the  fixed  costs  of  the  bands  in  1982-83 
represented  68%  of  the  total  cost,  with  overtime  accounting  for  14%  and  occasional 
staff  for  18%.  It  is  rarely  if  ever  possible  to  say  in  advance  of  a season  how  the 
musicians  will  be  used  and  how  many  extra  players  will  be  needed.  A broad  overall 
budget  was  allotted  for  overtime  and  occasional  staff  in  1983-84;  no  preliminary  or 
notional  allocations  are  made  on  a production  by  production  basis  in  Stratford, 
although  the  needs  of  Stratford  originated  productions  are  specifically  provided  for 
when  London  budgets  are  prepared.  The  director  for  a particular  production  selects  a 
composer  for  it  in  consultation  with  the  Music  Director  whose  expectation  is  that 
the  composer  will  score  for  the  in-house  band.  The  decision  on  the  line-up  of 
musicians  is  taken  close  to  the  opening  of  the  production,  because  that  is  usually 
when  the  score  is  delivered.  The  use  of  out-house  musicians  will  normally  be 
constrained  by  the  amount  of  money  available.  Requirements  for  London  can  be 
more  readily  anticipated  because  some  shows  have  opened  in  Stratford.  The  need  to 
take  on  out-house  musicians  is  limited  by  the  RSC's  expectation  that  in-house 
musicians  play  more  than  one  instrument  in  the  same  family  (eg  piccolo  as  well  as 
flute).  Over  the  years,  the  bands  have  achieved  a considerable  versatility  as  a result 
of  employing  the  same  people  who  are  willing  to  learn  or  to  play  at  least  one 
second  instrument  and,  often,  others  too,  from  more  than  one  family;  a "doubling 
fee"  per  performance  is  paid  to  in-house  musicians  in  respect  of  extra  instruments 
played. 

176.  Thirdly,  the  music  budget  has  fallen  in  recent  years  as  a proportion  of  the 
RSC's  total  expenditure. 

1 77.  Fourthly,  the  arrangements  on  tour  are  that  a band  for  the  Newcastle  visit 
is  found  from  both  the  Stratford  and  London  bands  and  that  music  for  the  small- 
scale  tour  is  sometimes  augmented  by  appropriately  qualified  performers  using  their 
musical  as  well  as  their  acting  skills.  Musicians  who  go  to  Newcastle  are  not 
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compensated  for  the  loss  of  other  earnings;  they  receive  the  daiiy  subsistence  rate 
only. 

178.  It  is  clear  that,  under  a draconian  policy  of  retrenchment,  an  expenditure  of 
some  £0.25  million  on  the  bands  would  go  to  the  wail.  I would  regard  this  as  a 
serious  blow  to  the  quality  of  RSC  productions,  as  regards  both  the  unity  of  the 
directorial-design-music-acting  conception  and  the  ability  of  the  production  to  widen 
and  deepen  the  audience's  understanding  of  and  pleasure  in  the  production.  It  would 
also  ill  reward  the  long  established  loyalty  of  the  Music  Directorate  and  many  of 
the  musicians  of  the  two  bands.  So  I would  not  look  for  economies  in  the  RSC’s 
music  except  in  the  most  extreme  circumstances. 

179.  An  investment  in  uprating  the  working  conditions  of  the  Stratford  band  and 
the  quality  of  the  RST's  relay  system  is  needed  and  would  be  an  excellent  object  of 
private  funding. 

Summary  of  conclusions 

180.  My  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  function  of  company  management  is  necessary  and  is  performed 
very  well. 

(2)  Stage  management  is  professional  and  hard-working  and  makes  an 
important  contribution  to  the  success  of  RSC  productions. 

(3)  I would  not  recommend  economies  in  music  except  in  the  most  extreme 
circumstances. 

(4)  An  investment  in  uprating  the  working  conditions  of  the  Stratford  band 
and  the  quality  of  the  RST's  relay  system  is  needed  and  would  be  an 
excellent  object  of  private  funding. 
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SECTION  6,  PART  7 

THEATRE  AND  PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 


181.  This  Part  takes  account  of  discussions  with  Mr  John  Bradley,  Technical 

Administrator,  RSC,  in  Stratford  on  3 May;  Mr  Graham  Sawyer,  Theatre  Manager 

and  Licensee,  Stratford  on  29  May;  Mr  Christopher  Head,  Deputy  Theatre  Manager 

Stratford  on  29  May;  Mrs  Ann  Lewis,  Assistant  to  the  Theatre  Manager,  Stratford  on 
29  May;  Mr  Michael  Hughes,  Maintenance  Foreman,  Stratford  on  29  May; 

Mr  James  Sargant,  Administrator  for  Barbican  on  9 May;  Mr  Graham  Sykes,  London 
Manager  on  10  May;  Mrs  Hedi  Bingham,  Head  Programme  Seller,  Stratford  on  several 
occasions  during  May  and  June;  and  on  several  occasions  Mr  David  Brierley  and  Mr 
William  Wilkinson,  General  Manager  and  Financial  Controller,  whose  persistence  in 
controlling  costs  under  heads  noted  below  was  evident. 

182.  I have  interpreted  "theatre  management"  as  the  management  of  the  two  main 
theatres  in  the  run-up  to,  during  and  after  each  performance;  the  housekeeping 
functions  associated  with  the  management  of  the  RSC's  properties  in  Stratford  and 
in  London;  and  the  question  of  more  substantial  maintenance  and  repair.  My  interest 
here  as  elsewhere  is  broadly  in  the  light  the  evidence  sheds  on  both  the  quality  of 
management  and  the  RSC's  future  financial  prospects  but  I do  not  intend  to  make  a 
meal  of  things  on  which  I have  little  to  say. 

183.  I have  set  out  in  the  Appendix  a summary  of  the  staffs  and  expenditures 
which  come  under  the  heading  of  "theatre  management".  The  box  office  is  dealt 
with  in  Mrs  Howard’s  report  in  Volume  11,  Section  15.  I have  not  made  a detailed 
examination  of  the  remainder  and  so  confine  my  observations  as  follows. 

Theatre  management 

184.  The  duties  of  the  two  Theatre  Managers,  Messrs  Sawyer  and  Sykes,  and  their 
Deputies,  Messrs  Head  and  Swaminathan,  are  about  readying  the  theatre  and  making 
it  agreeable  and  safe  for  public  use: 

(1)  Direct  responsibility  for  staff,  including  those  in  contact  with  the  public 
- box  office  (Stratford  only),  attendants  and  programme  sellers  - and  those 
behind  the  scenes,  including  any  supporting  administrative  staff,  the  stage 
door  keepers,  firemen  and  maintenance  staff. 

(2)  "Front  of  House"  management,  including  ensuring  that  licensing 

conditions  are  followed  (in  London  as  the  representative  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  London,  which  is  the  licensee)  and  that  emergency  procedures 
are  well  rehearsed,  programme  ordering,  sales  of  programmes  and  of 

confectionery,  and  staffing. 

(3)  The  maintenance,  cleaning  and  care  of  the  theatre  and  associated 

properties. 

(4)  Office  management. 

(5)  Box  office:  reconciling  final  returns,  staff  and  Company  requests  for 

seats,  press  first  night  allocations. 

(6)  Security  of  premises,  health  and  safety  at  work,  first-aid. 
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(7)  Catering  - Green  Rooms  (for  RSC  staff  only)  and  liaison  with  the 
Catering  Company  (for  public  catering). 

(S)  Barbican  only:  (a)  Barbican  Patrons  Subscriptions'  Scheme; 

(b)  Liaison  with  Barbican  Centre  house  management  and  box  office. 

(9)  Stratford  only:  (a)  Winter  Visitors'  Season. 

(b)  Maintenance  and  procurement  of  housing  stock  for  seasonal  residents. 

185.  The  Theatre  Managers'  and  their  staffs'  relationship  with  the  public  seems 
very  good,  combining  courtesy  with  firmness  when  required.  The  smooth  operation  of 
the  new  Barbican  Theatre  and  the  pleasure  which  audiences  take  in  it  are  very  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  London  Manager  and  his  staff.  Similarly,  at  Stratford  I was 
impressed  by  the  ordering  of  the  attendants  and  programme  sellers  and  their 
unobtrusive  but  helpful  service  to  the  public. 

186.  The  minimum  number  of  attendants  and  programme  sellers  is  dictated  by  the 
requirements  of  the  licensing  authority  in  respect  of  the  seating  capacity  and  the 
number  of  access/exit  points. 

187.  Not  all  theatres  would  have  heads  of  the  attendant  and  programme  seller 
teams  but,  by  observation,  this  promotes  good  standards  of  service  among  the 
attendants  and  sellers  and  I would  make  no  objection  to  the  employment  of  these 
heads  except  in  the  most  extreme  financial  straits.  (The  wage  costs  of  these  heads 
is  £19,732;  £14,598  in  Stratford,  where  the  posts  are  full-time  and  combine 
responsibilities  for  a full-time  staff  whose  duties  include  the  cleaning  of  the  theatre 
and  for  the  bookstall;  and  £5,134  in  London,  where  the  posts  are  part-time,  in 
respect  of  part-time  staffs.) 

Good  housekeeping 

188.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  Appendix,  expenditure  on  the  variable  costs  of 
services  and  utilities  in  Stratford  and  London  is  substantial  amounting  to  some  7.5% 
of  total  expenditure  (budget  1983-84): 


Item 

RST  Stratford 
£000 

Barbican 

£000 

Cleaning 

40.2 

46.5 

Rates* 

7.5 

35.0 

Rent* 

— 

100.0 

Contribution  to  plant* 

— 

152.0 

Insurance 

16.0 

16.0 

Fuel 

30.0 

65.0 

Electricity 

18.8 

125.0 

Telephones 

25.4 

28.5 

Totals 

137.9 

568.0 

189.  In  the  current  year,  which  is  the  first  year  of  operation  at  a new  theatre  in 
London,  the  RSC  has  put  a large  effort  into  controlling  costs  at  the  Barbican.  The 
London  Manager,  Mr  Sykes,  was  clear  in  his  belief  he  has  a personal  responsibility 
for  controlling  housekeeping  and  that  the  right  way  to  do  this  was  by  "being  very 

careful  and  frugal",  day  by  day,  even  on  things  like  postage  stamps"  (discussion  on 
10  May). 


*Dealt  with  in  Section  6,  Annex  4 
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190.  Observation  suggests  that  serious  efforts  are  made  under  the  aegis  of  the 
General  Manager  to  control  consumption,  but  some  prices  are  of  course  outside  the 
RSC's  authority.  The  Barbican,  where  utilities  and  services  already  cost  close  on 
£0.6  million,  could  in  future  prove  a particularly  expensive  operation  to  run;  in 
addition,  the  RSC,  under  the  terms  of  its  lease,  will  be  expected  to  redecorate  its 
premises  to  a standard  approved  by  the  Corporation  of  London  in  1987  and  every 
five  years  thereafter. 

Maintenance  and  repair 

191.  The  RSC  is  a lessee  in  the  Barbican  Centre.  The  arrangements  there  and 
their  implications  for  the  RSC’s  future  financial  prospects  are  dealt  with  in  Part  4 
of  this  Section  and  in  Annex  4.  The  RSC  owns  substantial  freeholds  in  Stratford, 
comprising; 

Item  Replacement  value 

£000 


THEATRE  AND  WORKSHOPS  ETC 
Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre 

7,575.4 

Theatre  gardens 

- 

The  Other  Place 

116.2 

Production  wardrobe,  paint  shop 
and  maintenance  shop,  waterside 

240.0 

Costume  hire  department 

99.0 

Scenery  workshop  ) 
Property  workshop) 

310.5 

RESIDENTIAL  ACCOMMODATION 

29  Houses,  flats  and  bed-sitting  rooms 
mainly  on  Waterside 
The  Old  Ferry  House,  which  is  divided 
into  7 bed-sitting  rooms 
Avonside,  being  redeveloped  to  provide 
12  flats  and  bed-sitting  rooms;  the 
basis  for  funding  this  is  a contract 
for  the  development  of  the  rest  of 
the  site  which  will  also  provide 
£60,000  in  cash  and  ground  rents  from 
28  units  of  accommodation  to  be  built 
and  let  on  99-year  leases. 

OTHER  PROPERTY 

Picture  Gallery  1,386.8  (estimate) 

Arden  Hotel,  Waterside  let  at  a current 
rent  of  £1,850  on  a lease  expiring 
in  2009,  when  the  property  reverts  to 
the  RSC  together  with  the  freeholds 
of  substantial  extensions  and 
improvements  funded  and  built  by  the 
present  lessees. 

The  Union  Club,  Chapel  Lane,  given  to  175.0  (estimate) 

the  RSC  subject  to  a lease  expiring 

in  2001,  in  respect  of  which  the  RSC  1 17280.4 

receives  £50  pa. 
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192.  The  RSC  also  leases  up  to  30  other  properties  at  weekly  rentals  of  Up  to 
£50;  the  highest  rent  charged  for  its  own  residential  properties  is  £32;  the  provision 
of  accommodation  for  performers  and  others  is  self-financing  at  some  £80,000  a 
year. 

193.  The  chief  responsibility  of  Mrs  Ann  Lewis  (£5,250),  one  of  Mr  Sawyer's  two 
assistants,  is  residential  accommodation  for  performers  and  others;  I visited  several 
of  the  properties  with  Mrs  Lewis,  being  favourably  impressed  by  them  and  by  her 
grip  of  the  subject  matter. 

194.  The  replacement  value  of  properties  is  shown  above.  None  of  this  value 
should  be  interpreted  as  a capital  asset  easily  convertible  into  cash,  as  the  property 
is  either  not  available  at  all  (RST  and  Arden  Hotel)  or  is  relatively  inalienable  while 
the  RSC  is  operating  its  present  range  of  activity. 

195.  The  ownership  of  property  carries  certain  financial  commitments,  whether  of 
maintenance  and  repair  or  of  provision  against  contingencies  (1983-84  budget); 


RST  Stratford 
£000 


Barbican 

£000 


Maintenance:  Staff  costs 
Insurance 
Repairs  reserve* 
Depreciation* 

Gardens 

Other  property  costs 


91.3 

67.3 

16.0 

16.0 

50.0 

50.0 

7.3 

16.7 

99.1 

Totals  2,80.4,  133.3 

196.  The  following  points  should  be  made: 

(1)  The  gardens  are  very  well  kept  by  Mr  Dennis  and  Mr  Robert  Holt, 
providing  a splendid  complement  to  the  RST's  facilities;  the  District  Council 
assists  with  the  cost  of  this  work. 


(2)  The  maintenance  and  property  function  carries  a relatively  high  cost;  in 
addition  to  the  staff  costs  already  noted,  the  RSC  has  a Technical 
Administrator,  Mr  Bradley  (£11,000),  who  is  supported  by  Deputies  at 
Stratford  (Mr  Simon  Bowler,  £9,600)  and  in  London  (Mr  Mark  Agar,  Systems 
Engineer,  £8,800)  who  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  power  flying  system  in 
tue  Barbican).  Mr  Bradley,  who  reports  to  the  General  Manager,  is 
responsible  for  the  Stratford  Stage  Electrical  Department  and  the  state  of  all 
technical  services  (eg  sound,  air  conditioning,  sprinklers  etc).  He  provides 
services  to  Mr  James  Langley,  Production  Controller,  in  respect  of  the 
production  of  a particular  show  and  to  Messrs  Sawyer  and  Sykes  in  respect 

of  the  safety  and  maintenance  of  the  auditoria  and  associated  public 
facilities. 


Although  the  licensing  authority  has  no  outstanding  requirements  in 
respect  of  safety  at  Stratford,  the  age  and  character  of  the  RST  (and  other 
properties)  make  for  difficulty.  The  RST  itself,  although  very  solidly  built  in 
tie  early  1930s,  is  ageing  in  some  respects,  notably  the  outer  skin  and  coil 
eating  in  the  ceilings,  where  substantial  repairs  are  needed  at  a cost 
estimated  by  Mr  Bradley  as  up  to  £150,000;  the  cooling,  heating  and 
ventilating  system  require  attention;  and  staff  facilities  leave  a lot  to  be 
desired.  Seating  is  also  due  for  refurbishment,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 


*The  total  Contingency  Fund  for  Repair  and  Depreciate 
and  is  held  in  the  shape  of  investments. 
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£60,000.  The  very  solidness  of  the  building  makes  it  hard  to  repair  such 
internally  ducted  items  as  electrical  wiring,  some  ducts  being  laid  deep  in 
concrete.  Essential  repairs  to  keep  the  RST  going  are  estimated  at  £0.5 
million  over  the  next  three  years.  The  Waterside  cottages  are  some  two 
hundred  years  old  and  are  being  progressively  renovated  and  refurbished;  the 
remainder  of  this  programme  will  cost  £10,000  at  current  prices. 

(4)  Normal  maintenance  at  Stratford  is  now  seen  as  being  on  a make-do- 
and-mend  basis  as  regards  both  property  and  equipment.  This  is  substantially 
in  response  to  pressure  on  resources,  normal  maintenance  being  a matter  of 
recurrent  expenditure,  not  funded  from  the  contingency  reserve.  The  RSC 
does  not  maintain  a separate  contingency  fund  for  the  replacement  of 
electronic  and  electrical  equipment  for  the  stage.  The  trick  here  is  to  avoid 
falling  down  the  cracks  in  a rapidly  moving  technology  and  having  to  be 
satisfied  with  older  electronic  and  electrical  equipment  which  produces 
similar  results  to  the  most  up-to-date  technology,  but  less  quickly  and  less 
reliably.  However,  this  is  a risky  business,  as  the  replacement  of  items  of 
equipment,  whether  old  or  new,  can  be  difficult. 
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SECTION  6,  PART  7,  APPENDIX 

THE  COST  OF  OPERATING  THE  RST  STRATFORD  AND  THE  BARBICAN 
THEATRE:  BUDGET  1983-84 


RST 


Barbican 


No  of  staff  £000  No  of  staff  £000 


Box  Office 


Basic  pay  and  overtime 
Barbican  Centre  charges 
Other  costs  (including  computer) 

16 

98.7 

24.1 

90.0 

Sub  total 

16 

122.8 

- 

90.0 

Attendants/Programme  Sellers 

Programme  sellers  basic  pay 

16 

59.5 

9 

30.0 

Programme  sellers  overtime 

14.9 

1.5 

Attendants  basic  pay 

14 

69.5 

13 

33.5 

Attendants  overtime 

31.3 

3.0 

NHI 

17.9 

6.8 

Expenses 

2.0 

0.3 

Uniforms 

1.0 

1.0 

Cleaners 

Basic  pay 

9 

20.3 

— 

- 

Overtime 

2.0 

- 

Expenses 

6.0 

3.5 

Outside  contracts 

9.6 

43.0 

NHI 

2.3 

Sub  total 

39 

236.3 

22 

122.1 

Maintenance 

Basic  pay 

7 

42.3 

2 

21.8 

Overtime 

4.2 

12.0 

NHI 

4.8 

3.5 

Expenses 

8.0 

6.0 

Materials 

12.0 

13.0 

Outside  contracts 

20.0 

11.0 

Sub  total 

7 

91.3 

2 

67.3 

Stage  Door  and  Firemen 


Basic  pay 

6 25.3 

3 

19.5 

Overtime 

5.0 

2.3 

NHI 

3.0 

2.2 

Expenses 

0.3 

- 

Outside  contract 

- 

17.0 

Sub  total  6 33.6  3 41.0 
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RSI 


Barbican 


No  of  staff  £000  No  of  staff  £000 

Administration 


Basic  Management  pay 

2 

20.0 

2 

20.0 

Overtime 

1.1 

1.0 

Basic  pay  - General  Office 

1 

5.6 

2 

12.0 

NHI 

2.7 

3.3 

Management  expenses 

2.0 

3.0 

Rates 

7.5 

35.0 

Rent 

- 

100.0 

Contribution  to  plant 

- 

152.0 

Insurance 

16.0 

16.0 

Fuel 

30.0 

65.0 

Electricity 

18. S 

125.0 

Repairs  reserve 

50.0 

50.0 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

4.0 

1.0 

Stationery 

11.5 

7.0 

Office  expenses 

2.5 

4.0 

Postage 

22.0 

4.5 

Telephones 

25.4 

28.5 

Office  equipment 

1.0 

«. 

Gardeners 

2 

12.9 

mm 

Lease  charges 

13.5 

- 

Sub  total 

5 

253.8 

4 

627.3 

GRAND  TOTAL 

73 

737.8 

31 

947.7 
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SECTION  6,  PART  S 
DRESSING  THE  PERFORMER 


197.  Mrs  Giorglna  Soane's  report  on  the  six  production  and  maintenance  wardrobes 
is  given  below  in  Section  9.  I myself  visited  the  Production  and  Maintenance 
Wardrobes  in  Stratford  during  May,  when  I had  a talk  with  Miss  Frances  Roe,  the 
Wardrobe  Supervisor,  Stratford.  I also  made  a brief  visit  to  the  Maintenance 
Wardrobe  at  the  Barbican  and  had  a very  useful  talk  in  Stratford  with  Miss  Ann 
Curtis,  costume  designer,  on  9 June. 

Factual  outline 

198.  The  wardrobe  departments  employ  44  staff,  as  compared  with  39  in  1978-79, 
and  20  dressers,  who  work  during  performances  only. 

199.  The  cost  of  the  departments  in  1982-83  was  £540,000,  as  compared  with 
£221,000  in  1978-79,  an  increase  of  144%  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  110%  for 
the  RSC  as  a whole. 

200.  The  average  costume  cost  of  a production  in  1982-83  was  £33,700  as 
compared  with  £10,000  in  1978-79,  an  increase  of  235%.  This  is  partly  explained  by 

(a)  the  drop  in  the  number  of  productions  in  that  particular  year  (16  as 
against  22)  and; 

(b)  a Company  policy  to  invest  more  in  costumes,  as  well  as  in  sets. 

201.  In  the  case  of  the  Stratford  Production  Wardrobe,  which  is  the  largest  of  the 
Wardrobes,  Mrs  Soane  describes  its  function  (98%  new  production  work,  paragraphs 
12-14);  organisation  (15);  the  application  to  the  Wardrobe  of  implicit  rather  than 
explicit  policies,  ie  to  provide  a service  to  the  directorial  team  for  a production  and 
a strict  obedience  to  the  "artistic  imperatives  of  the  choice  of  the  repertoire,  the 
planning  of  productions  and  the  scheduling  of  performances"  (16);  financial  control 
and  management,  based  on  a notional  allocation  for  each  production  (19-20);  planning 
and  allocation  of  work  to  the  staff  (29-38);  the  use  of  materials  (39-44);  and  the 
level  of  demand  (45  and  46). 

202.  Mrs  Soane  goes  on  to  supply  illustrative  detail  by  reference  to 

(a)  particular  costumes  and; 

(b)  the  particular  productions  selected  for  examination  as  part  of  the  scrutiny 
(paragraphs  46-58). 

203.  This  pattern  of  analysis  is  repeated  for  the  Production  Wardrobe  in  London, 
which  works  mainly  through  contractors  (paragraph  60),  the  Maintenance  Wardrobes 
in  Stratford  and  London  and  the  Wardrobes  for  TOP  and  The  Pit. 

Findings 

204.  Mrs  Soane's  main  findings  are  as  follows  (paragraphs  151-194). 

205.  The  wardrobe  staff  are  rightly  proud  of  the  600-700  costumes  they  make 
each  year  (193)  and  look  after;  careful  in  the  use  of  materials;  and  not,  on  the 
evidence  available  to  Mrs  Soane,  wasteful  or  extravagant  (193).  But  Mrs  Soane  is 
unable  to  say  whether  the  wardrobe  capacity  is  of  optimum  size  (159). 
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206.  The  primacy  of  the  artistic  imperative,  and  the  way  it  is  discharged, 
including  the  lateness  already  referred  to  in  Section  6,  Part  5 above,  cause  problems 
for  the  production  and  the  TOP/Pit  Wardrobes  (paragraph  155): 

- Designs  are  typically  five  weeks  late. 

Lateness  enforces  the  use  of  contractors  despite  the  theoretical  capacity 
of  the  departments  (eg  ALL'S  WELL,  paragraph  50). 

Lateness  also  causes  overtime. 

Work  flows  in  a series  of  peaks  and  troughs,  causing  an  alternation  of 
non-productive  time  (53%  in  one  month  is  cited)  and  of  overtime  (46%  in 
the  following  month). 

Productions  coincide  so  that  the  Stratford  and  London  Wardrobes  cannot 
work  for  each  other  (187  and  188). 


The  results  of  this  can  be  and  were  at  the  time  of  the  scrutiny,  in  human  terms,  a 
aeps  ession  of  job  satisfaction  and  staff  morale  (paragraph  31  and  Appendices  E and 
F)  and,  in  cost  terms,  a marked  variance  from  budget,  equivalent  to  £88  per 
costume  in  the  three  main  theatre  productions  scrutinized  (167). 

i 

* iU?e  budget  allocation  is  notional,  generally  one-third  of  the  total  budget  for 

mwcF  tK^U5ii?TnT-r  This  ™eans>  for  example,  that  the  initial  allocation  for 

1 WELrTH  NIGHT  (30  costumes)  was  the  same  as  for  HENRY  VIII  (90  costumes).  The 
variance  from  budget  on  the  three  main  house  productions  scrutinized  was  14%  for 
KING  LEAR,  27%  for  POPPY  and  36%  for  ALL'S  WELL.  The  "investment  in  physical 
presentation"  policy  referred  to  under  Factual  Outline  above  is  relevant  to  these 

;ln,  Jj?e  Case  ,of  the  two  smali  sta§e  Productions,  it  was  3%  above  (PEER 
GYNT)  and  12%  below  (CLAY). 

I0*'  c Jbe  ,cost  of  [dividual  costumes  in  the  productions  examined  is  in  the  range 
£500~£65Q  (paragraphs  161  and  162),  the  materials  used  being  decided  by  a 
combination  of  makers'  experience  as  to  durability,  the  nature  of  the  part  and  its 
period  and/or  RSC  policy  (particularly  the  "box  office  investment"  factor).  Costs  are 
comparable  with  those  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  and  the  National  Theatre  and  less 

thdn  th°Se  made  by  theatricai  costumiers,  contractors  or  fashion  houses 
{}7f  Costume  costs  in  TOP  and  The  Pit  are  slight  (176).  If,  overall,  the  average 

1°  u fS  reduCed  by  the  £8S  noted  in  Paragraph  204  above,  the  saving 

to  the  RSC  would  be  up  to  £60,000  (171).  ’ s 

188).  The  W°rk  °f  thS  wardrobe  departments  is  too  little  coordinated  (paras  184- 


Recommendations 

210.  Mrs  Soane's  recommendations  are  as  follows: 

(0  Senior  management  should  appraise  the  size  and  cost  of  the  wardrobe 
capacity  by  reference  to  the  lessons  of  the  scrutiny  as  to  the  nL<T  for  in- 
house  labour  and  its  capacity  and  location  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 

contractors'  lee--  *he  comparative  costs  of  in-house  labour  and 

.factors  fees,  the  amount  of  non-productive  and  over-time  and  the 
amount  of  money  available  (paragraph  159). 
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(2)  In  order  to  ensure  prudent  spending,  senior  management  should  give  the 
Production  Controller  and  the  wardrobe  department  authority  to  reject 
demands  which  cannot  be  accommodated  within  the  production  budget  (170). 
Generally,  the  aim  should  be  to  contain  spending  within  the  budget  set  (171). 

(3)  Senior  management  should  reappraise  the  standards  of  quality,  technical 
strength  and  verisimilitude  in  costume-provision  and  the  policy  towards,  and 
the  use  made  of,  stock  costumes  (175). 

(4)  Senior  management  should  review  the  arrangements  for  financial 
planning  and  budgetary  control,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a realistic  budget  for  each 
production  and  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Production  Controller  so  as 
to  avert  or  minimise  overspending  (eg  specifying  the  maximum  amount  of 
overtime  that  can  be  worked)  (183). 

(5)  The  fragmentation  and  lack  of  central  direction  of  the  six  wardrobe 
departments  should  be  ended  either  by  establishing  a new  post  of  Wardrobe 
Manager,  reporting  to  the  Production  Controller  (paragraph  189)  - possible 
off-setting  savings  are  indicated  (191)  - or  by  upgrading  the  post  of  Wardrobe 
Supervisor  in  Stratford  (192). 

211.  I agree  with  Mrs  Soane's  recommendations,  which  I commend  to  the  early 
attention  of  the  F&GPC.  I also  invite  the  Minister's  attention  to  the  observations  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  F&GPC  on  "Dressing  the  Stage"  (see  end  of  Part  9 of  this 
Section),  which  are  equally  relevant  to  "Dressing  the  Performer". 
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SECTION  6,  PART  9 
DRESSING  THE  STAGE 


212.  Miss  Pearl  Iiey  has  provided  in  Section  10  a report  on  the  manufacture 
and/or  provision  of  a scenic  set  and  the  properties  for  a particular  production.  The 
report  offers  in  its  appendices  A-E  separate  notes  on  the  Scenic,  Paint  and  Property 
Workshops  and  the  Armoury,  all  of  which  are  in  Stratford  and  the  Wig  Departments 
which  are  both  at  Stratford  and  London. 

213.  In  considering  Miss  Iley's  report  I took  account  of  my  own  discussions  and 

observations  in  Stratford  and  London  and  in  particular  of  my  talks  with 
Mr  Roger  Howells,  Production  Manager  in  Stratford  on  29  April,  8 May  and 

subsequently;  Mr  Simon  Opie,  Production  Manager  in  London  on  9 May; 

Mr  Peter  Pullinger,  the  head  of  the  Scenic  Workshop  on  4 May;  Mr  Nigel  Loomes, 
the  head  of  the  Paint  Workshop  on  4 May;  Mr  William  Lockwood,  head  of  the 
Property  Shop  on  6 May;  and  with  the  designers,  Mr  Ralph  Koltai  and 

Mr  Abdel  Farrah  at  the  Barbican  during  June.  I was  also  present  when 
Mr  Hayden  Griffin  first  introduced  the  model  for  HENRY  VIII  on  3 May  (the  opening 
night  being  9 June). 

Factual  outline 

214.  The  departments,  including  the  Wig  Departments,  employ  44  staff  (no  change 
since  1978-79). 

215.  Wages  and  salaries  run  from  a minimum  of  £2,854  to  a maximum  of  £10,499. 

216.  The  cost  of  the  departments  in  1982-83  was  £662,000  as  compared  with 

£342,000  in  1978-79,  an  increase  of  94%  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  110%  for 
the  RSC  as  a whole.  This  is  attributable  in  part  to  a 77%  change  in  basic  salary 
costs  and  a 201%  increase  in  overtime. 

217.  The  total  cost  of  physical  productions  (ie  departmental  costs,  including  basic 

wages  and  overtime,  and  the  cost  of  materials)  was  £1.6  million  in  1982-83 

compared  with  £649,000  in  1978-79,  an  increase  of  157%. 

218.  The  average  cost  of  the  three  main  stage  productions  appraised  as  part  of 
this  scrutiny  was  £100,410  but  the  sample  was  somewhat  skewed  by  the  inclusion  of 
POPPY  which  cost  £176,000. 

219.  In  those  three  productions  the  total  variance  between  budgeted  and  actual 
expenditure  was  £44,500,  the  individual  variances  being  6%,  16%  and  29%  (average 
17%).  (The  Chairman  of  the  F&GPC  has  told  me  that  the  RSC  was  deliberately 
spending  more  on  the  productions  in  line  with  its  policy  of  investing  more  in 
physical  productions  (see  note  at  the  end  of  this  Part)). 

Main  findings 

220.  Miss  Iley's  main  findings  are  as  follows: 

221.  The  production  department  staff  are  loyal  to  the  RSC,  talented  and  regularly 
engaged  in  exacting  work  over  long  and  unsocial  hours,  making  sets  and  properties  to 
cope  with  handling  and  storage  in  a performance  cycle  of  up  to  20  months 
(paragraph  55).  But  in  the  absence  of  post  hoc  scrutiny  the  assessment  of 
performance  is  essentially  subjective  and  informal  (55). 
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222.  The  cycle  of  work  means  providing  productions  for  six  theatres 

simultaneously  each  spring  (RST  and  TOP  at  Stratford,  adaptation  for  moves  from 
Stratford  to  Newcastle  and  from  Newcastle  to  London,  Barbican  Theatre  and  The  Pit 
in  London)  and  new  productions  for  four  theatres  in  each  season  (two  each  in 
Stratford  and  London)  (56).  The  logistic  implications  of  this,  which  are  complicated 
by  the  differences  between  the  main  stages  in  Stratford,  Newcastle  and  London,  are 
too  little  considered  by  RSC  higher  management  and  the  intended  13-week  planning 
cycle  for  new  productions  has,  generally  speaking,  failed  (56).  The  results  include 
last-minute  decisions  on  what  should  be  staged;  late  receipt  of  models  and  designs; 
bottlenecks  in  the  departments  causing,  as  in  the  Wardrobe  Department,  peaks  and 
troughs.  The  peaks  are  attended  by  both  overtime  in-house  and  contracting  out  (56 
and  61).  In  the  Scenic  Workshop  the  cost  of  overtime  and  non-productive  time  in  the 
period  1981-83  was  £105,000  (Appendix  A,  paragraph  37). 

223.  ^ The  costs  of  raw  materials  show  varying  rates  of  increase  compared  with 
RPL  Some  In  the  Scenic  Workshop  have  increased  by  40%  since  1978-79  as  compared 
with  an  increase  in  RPI  of  63%.  But  in  the  Paint  Workshop  there  is  a strong 
upwards  movement  in  the  price  of  petroleum-related  products;  examples  are  given  of 
a 65%  and  112%  increase  in  three  years. 

224.  Miss  Iley  finds  that  the  workshops  are  well  organised  and  run,  despite  some 
old  equipment  (she  suggests  an  investment  of  up  to  £10,000  in  the  Scenic  Workshop) 
and  poor  facilities  (Paint  Workshop),  She  has  not  found  evidence  of  waste  or  mis- 
management (Appendices  A and  B,  paragraphs  35  and  27  respectively).  She  suggests 
that  there  are  opportunities  in  all  three  workshops  for  reducing  the  cost  of  overtime 
and  the  use  of  contractors  (Appendices  A-C,  paragraphs  37,  27  and  31  respectively). 
She  regards  a variance  of  2596  between  budgeted  and  actual  expenditure  on  new 
productions  !ias  well  outside  acceptable  margins  of  error"  (paragraphs  62  and  65.2  but 
see  below).  On  the  use  of  contractors  by  the  Scenic  and  Paint  Workshops,  Miss  Iley 
suggests  that  a more  detailed  cost  comparison  would  be  required  than  she  has  been 
abie  to  undertake  in  the  time  available  to  determine  whether  the  same  quality  of 
sets  could  be  provided  or  modified  by  contractors  at  a lower  cost  than  that  in-house 
(Appendices  A and  B,  paragraphs  36  and  28  respectively). 

Recommendations 


225.  Miss  Iley 's  recommendations  are  consistent  with  those  made  by  Mrs  Soane  in 
respect  of  the  Wardrobe  Departments,  namely: 

(1)  Productions  should  be  costed  earlier  and  more  realistically  than  now 
(paragraph  65.1). 


(2)  Higher  management  should  declare  Company  policy  for  and  standards  of 
production,  including  cost  (65.2). 

(3)  There  should  be  a more  deliberate  and  considered  approach  to  the 
scheduling  of  productions  (65.3). 

T JT  authority  ,o£  £he  Panning  Controller  vis  a vis  the  planning  team 
should  be  increased  (65.4).  ° 

(5)  The  F&GPC  should 


(a) 


scrutinise  production  costs  at  the  end  of  each  season  and 


(b)  undertake  a scrutiny  each  year  of  a production  department  and  of 
the  working  relationship  between  it,  the  3ADs,  the  General  Manager  and 
the  Financial  Controller  (65.5).  6 
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226.  I agree  with  Miss  liey's  recommendations,  which  are  forward-looking.  With 
regard  to  the  past,  the  Chairman  of  the  F&GPC,  Mr  Cass,  has  told  me  that  the 
"excess”  of  expenditure  on  new  productions  was  not  an  error:  it  was,  rather,  a 
deliberate  and  very  successful  positive  decision  - possibly  resulting  in  an  overall  out- 
turn which  was  better  than  budget.  And  he  has  drawn  attention  to  the  endorsement 
of  the  RSC's  "investment"  policy  by  the  Finance  Department  of  the  Arts  Council 
(Section  4,  Annex  1,  paragraph  12).  Mr  Cass  has  observed  that  the  RSC’s  decision 
came  as  the  result  of  very  close  monitoring  of  standards  and  of  audience  reaction  to 
those  standards;  the  opening  of  the  Barbican  theatres  was  also  relevant;  and  that,  in 
any  case,  the  inadequacy  of  presentational  standards  which  became  apparent  between 
1982  and  1983  was  caused  "by  chronic  underfunding  which  particularly  hit  production 
expenditure". 
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SECTION  6,  PART  10 

GETTING  THE  SHOW  INTO  THE  THEATRE  AND  RUNNING  IT 


227.  Mr  Peter  Standley’s  report  is  given  below,  in  Section  11.  It  should  be  read 
in  conjunction  with  his  report  on  the  same  subject  in  the  ROH  (Section  14  of  ROH 
Volume  II  refers).  I myself  had  relevant  discussions  with  Mr  Roger  Howells, 
Production  Manager,  Stratford,  on  29  April  and  subsequently;  with  Mr  Simon  Opie, 
Production  Manager,  Barbican,  on  9 May;  with  Mr  Alan  Morris  and  Mr  Clive  Morris, 
respectively  Master  Carpenter  and  Head  of  Stage  Lighting,  RST  Stratford,  on 
29  April;  with  Mr  Chris  Parry,  Deputy  Chief  Electrician  and  NATTKE  Steward,  RST 
Stratford  on  10  June;  and  with  NATTKE  representatives  in  Stratford  and  London  on 
5 May  and  11  May  respectively.  I also  observed  the  Stratford  stage  crew  making 
the  morning  changeover  from  JULIUS  CAESAR  to  TWELFTH  NIGHT  on  29  April  and 
managing  the  changes  necessary  for  the  performance  of  JULIUS  CAESAR  on  the 
evening  of  18  June. 

228.  Mr  Standley  describes  the  planning  of  each  production  as  regards  its 
management,  on  and  off  the  stage  by  the  stage  staff,  including  the  electricians  and 
the  stage  property  department  (paragraph  7ff);  and,  then,  in  turn  for  each  of 
Stratford  and  the  Barbican,  how  the  job  is  done  (paragraphs  16  to  64,  and  90  to  129 
respectively);  and,  in  each  case,  he  concludes  with  observations  and  recommendations 
(paragraphs  6 5 to  89,  and  130  to  132  respectively).  He  has  also  provided,  in  the 
contents  pages  at  the  front  of  his  report,  a useful  quick  guide  to  where  particular 
points  may  be  found  in  it. 

Factual  outline 

229.  The  Stratford  department  employed  in  1982-83  an  average  of  36  permanent 
staff  and  the  Barbican,  44  at  a total  cost  of  £1,357,000  (paragraphs  20  and  94), 
namely: 


Type 

Stratford 

Basic  salary 

Barbican 

Basic  salary 

No 

and  overtime 

No 

and  overtime 

£000 

£000 

Technical  and  stage 

uU) 

124 

11(2) 

137 

management 
Head  of  Department 

12 

168 

13 

317 

and  stage  staff 
Head  of  Department 

4 

6 

and  props  staff 
Head  of  Department 

7 

74 

8 

148 

and  electricians 
Sound  staff 

2 

19 

3+ 

62 

contracts 

Casual  showmen 

17 

191 

Employee’s  National 

36 

58 

Insurance  and 
Pension  Payments 

Notes: 

(1)  Including  the 

Production 

Manager  (Mr  Howells);  half 

the  cost  of  the 

Technical  Administrator  and  his  assistant;  the  nine  Stage  Management  staff  in 
Stratford  (who  also  cover  The  Other  Place). 

(2)  Including  the  Production  Manager  (Mr  Opie);  half  the  cost  of  the  Technical 
Administrator  and  his  assistant;  the  nine  Stage  Management  staff  in  London  (who 
also  cover  The  Pit). 
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230-  Weekly  earnings  are  subject  to  considerable  fluctuations  according  to  the 
volume  of  overtime;  the  following  example  indicates  for  the  grade  of  first  dayman 
in  the  Stage,  Stage  Electrical  and  Stage  Property  Departments  the  possible  earnings 
range,  from  the  guaranteed  minimum  to  the  level  which  may  be  earned  during  the 
opening  week  of  a new  production,  when  seven-day  and  overnight  working  will  be 
required. 

Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre  Barbican  Theatre 

6-day,  42 -hour  minimum  week  5-day,  48-hour  minimum  week 


Basic 

Guaranteed 

Gross 

Annual 

Basic 

Guaranteed 

Gross 

Annual 

weekly 

weekly 

weekly 

average 

weekly 

weekly 

weekly 

average 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

91 

97 

120-400 

11,000 

106 

137 

200-450 

15,000/ 

16,000 


The  costs  of  the  permanent  stage  staffs  for  Stratford  and  London  in  1982-83, 
compared  with  1978-79,  were  as  follows: 


Stratford 

London 

1978-79 

1982-83 

% increase 

1978-79 

1982-83 

% increase 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Total 

Overtime  as  % 

166 

266 

60 

245 

465 

89 

of  basic 

51 

57 

6 

108 

124 

16 

Main  findings 

231.  I commend  a reading  of  Mr  Stand ley’s  report  as  a whole.  It  is  a valuable 
Insight  into  the  very  hard  work  which  is  required  to  get  productions  on  and  off  the 
stage  and  to  make  the  necessary  in-performance  changes  to  them.  The  report  is 
about  the  point  at  which,  most  strikingly  and  obviously,  the  genius  of  the  play;  the 
conception  of  the  directorial  team;  and  the  skill  and  inspiration  of  the  players  join 
hands  with  the  ingenuity  and  labour  of  manual  and  technical  staffs  to  make  the  play 
work.  If  what  follows  seems  colourless,  that  point  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Stratford 


232.  The  stage  staff  are  supervised  by  Mr  Roger  Howells,  Production  Manager. 
Mr  Stand  ley’s  impression  is  the  number  of  permanent  staff  in  all  three  departments 
would  only  just  be  able  to  deal  with  normal  levels  of  work  when  all  five  productions 
are  in  repertoire  at  the  RST  (69)  and  that  there  is  a tight  control  over  that  number 
and  over  the  employment  of  casual  staff  (71).  He  notes  that  there  is  pressure  upon 
s,he  staff  to  move  to  a five-day  week  for  all,  which  is  the  practice  in  London,  and 
that,  if  this  were  conceded,  there  must  be  an  inciease  in  costs  (70).  This  is  an 
interesting  and  important  example  of  pressures  on  the  RSC's  financial  prospects. 

233.  The  cost  of  overtime  has  accelerated.  There  have  been  significant  budget 
overspends  of  20%  and  43%  in  the  last  two  years  respectively,  compared  with  minor 
ones  in  the  previous  three  (49).  The  reasons  for  this  include  an  improvement  in 
"holiday  with  pay"  conditions  and  the  trend  towards  larger  and  more  complex  sets 
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and  lighting,  and  longer  than  normal  productions  (50-55).  But  Mr  Standley  does  not 
consider  that  overtime  rates  are  excessive  or  that  too  much  overtime  working  is 
permitted  (74).  As  against  that,  the  general  phenomenon  of  ’’lateness"  referred  to  in 
Part  5 and  elsewhere  produces  a knock-on  effect  for  the  stage  staffs  as  much  for 
other  supporting  departments  (78-80). 

234.  On  financial  control,  Mr  Standley fs  general  impression  is  "of  an  organisation 
operating  with  limited  financial  resources"  (82);  that  day-to-day  control  is  exercised 
against  that  general  background  rather  than  through  the  operation  of  budgets  (83); 
but  that,  although  overspending  is  due  to  circumstances  outside  the  Production 
Manager’s  direct  control,  there  could  be  more  awareness  of  the  underlying  volumes 
of  work  on  which  the  budgets  were  based  (84). 

235.  If  the  level  of  funding  for  the  RSC  remained  as  now,  a yet  stricter  control 
would  be  necessary  (86).  But  enforced  economies  in  the  staffing  of  the  stage 
departments  would  be  a classic  example  of  spoiling  the  show  for  a ha'p'orth  of  tar 
(88). 

London 

236.  The  stage  staffs  are  supervised  by  Mr  Simon  Opie,  Production  Manager.  They 
are  larger  than  at  Stratford  (130)  and  work  a basic  five-day  week  as  against  a six- 
day  week  (146). 

237.  The  nature  of  the  work  is  similar  to  that  at  Stratford,  but  there  are 
differences  with  regard  to  physical  aspects  of  the  stage  (98);  the  pattern  of  working, 
due  in  part  to  practices  necessary  at  and  carried  over  from  the  Aldwych  (99);  and 
pay  and  overtime  rates  are  higher  (100).  The  last  point  causes  resentment  among  the 
Stratford  staff  and  pressure  to  narrow  the  Stratford-London  gap  is  another  factor  to 
be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  RSC’s  financial  prospects. 

238.  In  the  time  he  had,  Mr  Standley  was  not  able  to  quantify  the  stated  reasons 
for  the  size  of  the  London  staffs.  While  sympathetic  to  the  special  circumstances  of 
1982-83  (the  move  into  the  new  theatre  and  a different  pattern  of  space  and 
facilities  from  the  Aldwych),  he  believes  that  a fuller  analysis  should  be  made  of 
"what  are  reasonable  levels  of  permanent  staff,  casuals  and  overtime  for  the  worl 
which  now  has  to  be  done"  (132).  He  has  some  reservations  about  the  size  of  the 
electrical  staff  (133). 

239.  The  cost  of  overtime  has  accelerated  in  London  as  at  Stratford,  but  is  at  a 
higher  level  (140).  This  is  attributable  in  part  to  the  keeping  of  the  Aldwych 
practice  of  overnight  changeovers  between  productions.  While  there  is  considerable 
potential  for  savings  here,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  obtain  as  staff  "see  any  move  away 
from  night  calls  as  a cut  in  take-home  pay  without  any  cut  in  the  work  needing  to 
be  done"  (144). 

240.  On  financial  control,  Mr  Standley's  general  impression  is  much  the  same  as 
of  that  at  Stratford,  as  to  the  circumstances  in  which  control  can  be  exercised,  but 
slightly  less  favourable  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  exercised,  although  he  concedes 
that  costs  in  the  areas  to  which  he  draws  attention  are  not  easily  trimmed  (148). 

241.  Overspending  In  1982-83,  the  first  year  of  operation  in  the  Barbican, 
amounted  to  £110,000  and  this  has  been  built  into  the  budget  for  1983-84  (150). 
Mr  Standley  rightly  queries  this  and  suggests  that  the  budget  should  be  held  at  1982- 
83  levels,  allowing  only  for  inflation  (151).  But  he  does  not  believe  it  would  be 
viable  to  run  the  Barbican  if  the  level  of  funding  of  the  RSC  were  driven  down  by 
the  test  figure  of  15%  applied  by  him  in  his  discussions  (153). 
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242.  Mr  Stand  ley's  recommendations  are  given  in  paragraphs  S9  (Strat  ) and  154 
(Barbican).  Three  are  common  to  both  Stratford  and  London.  These  p pose  that 
Heads  of  Department  should  have  "volume  budgets"  for  their  departments,  converted 
into  financial  budgets  by  the  Financial  Controller;  overtime  and  the  costs  ot  casuals 
directly  attributable  to  a particular  production  should  be  charged  to  that  production, 
to  give  excess  expenditure  on  those  items  greater  prominence;  and  that -more 
pressure  should  be  put  on  designers  to  meet  delivery  dates  (89  (3-5)  ana  4 \j-7)). 

MS*  ftecoifimmdatiwis  specific  to  Stratford  propose  earlier  involvement  of  the 
Beads  of  Department  in  forward  planning  (89  (2))  and  the  negotiation  out  of  treble- 
time payments  and  additional  leave  for  Sunday  working  as  part  of  any  agreement  to 

a .five-day  week  (89  (!)}. 

244.  Recommendations  specific  to  London  endorse  management's  wish  to  abandon 
overnight  changes  between  productions;  and  propose  in-year  compensation  for 
overspending,  a review  of  the  use  of  casuals  and  the  size  of  the  electrics 
department  and,  for  a trial  period,  the  separate  identification  of  the  total  costs  of 
get-in  and  fit— up  of  productions  transferred  from  Stratford  (154  (1)  - (4)). 

245.  1 agree  with  Mr  Standiey's  recommendations.  In  dealing  with  them,  the  RSC's 
management  will  be  fully  conscious,  as  I am,  of  the  burdens,  including  the  great 
physical  burdens,  aid  the  reliance  placed  upon  some  of  the  stage  departments;  of 
the  way  in  which  all  the  staffs  respond  to  these;  of  certain  inequalities  as  between 
the  payments  made  to  Stratford  and  London  staffs;  and  of  the  difficulty  in  making 
some  of  the  changes  recommended.  For  their  part,  I am  sure  that  the  staffs, 
especially  those  in  London,  will  wish  to  recognise  the  constraints  on  the  Company 
and  the  need  to  make  every  pound  go  a long  way. 

.246,  To  the  degree  that  it  is  necessary  as  well  as  just  and  desirable  for  the 

Company  to  narrow  the  Stratford-London  gap,  I believe  that  the  funding  authority 
sr»uio  recognise  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  an  important  matter  affecting  the 
s _ financial  prospects  and  that  it  would  be  a mistaken  economy  either  to  require 
-c  operate  its  stage  departments  at  a level  below  what  was  shown  to  be 
sensiOxe  or  m such  a way  as  to  ill-reward  those  staffs  on  whose  loyalty  it  depends. 
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SECTION  6,  PART  11 
STORAGE 


247.  Mr  Stephen  Penfold  has  provided  in  Section  12  a helpful  report  on  the 
storage  policy  of  the  RSC. 

Factual  outline 

248.  The  RSC  has  four  stores  in  Stratford,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  Barford 
Warehouse,  next  to  the  Scenic  Workshop.  The  cost  of  stores  in  Stratford  is  £17,700 
(1983-84  estimate). 

249.  In  London  there  are  three  stores,  the  cost  of  which  is  £13,400  (1983-84 
estimate),  making  a total  of  £31,100. 

250.  Storage  policy  and  supervision  are  within  the  general  responsibility  of  the 
Production  Managers  in  Stratford  and  London. 

Findings  and  recommendations 

251.  Mr  Penfold  concludes  that  storage  policy  is  sensible  and  that  it  is  in  fact 
implemented,  with  a few  exceptions,  eg  the  accumulation  in  the  Barford  Warehouse 
of  items  of  doubtful  worth  (paragraphs  5,  6 and  8)  and  an  over-long  retention  of 
costumes  (paragraph  9).  He  recommends  that  stock  levels  should  be  subjected  to  an 
annual  scrutiny  by  the  Production  Controller. 

252.  I endorse  Mr  Penfold's  report  and  recommendations.  These  have  already  been 
accepted  by  the  RSC  which  is  in  any  case  reviewing  its  working  and  storage  spaces. 
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SECTION  6,  PART  12 
TRANSPORT  AND  TRAVEL 

253.  Mr  David  Ciegg  has  provided  in  Section  14  an  interesting  and  helpful  report 
on  transport  and  travel. 

Transport  (paragraphs  5/10) 

254.  The  Company  owns  two  commercial  vehicles  one  of  which  was  used  for  local 
transport  in  Stratford  but  which  has  been  out  of  action  since  July  1982.  Mr  Ciegg 
recommends  that  the  Company  should  buy  a new  van,  its  endeavours  to  get  one 
through  sponsorship  having  failed.  He  estimates  the  cost  at  £5,000.  I agree  with  his 
recommendation,  and  the  RSC  have  acted  upon  it. 

255.  All  other  transport  is  undertaken  by  private  carriers  and  occasional  hirings. 
Total  transport  costs  in  1982/83  were  £75,935,  compared  with  £31,865  in  1978/79 
(plus  138%).  These  costs  cover  mainly  the  movement  of  scenery  etc  between 
Stratford,  Newcastle  and  London;  Stratford  and  London;  and  regional  tours. 

256.  Mr  Clegg  is  in  broad  agreement  with  the  arrangements  made  by  the  RSC  and 
sees  no  case  for  the  Company  operating  its  own  fleet.  But  he  suggests  that  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  obtain  periodically  competitive  quotations  from  haulage  contractors 
where  this  is  not  now  the  practice.  I agree  with  both  these  recommendations. 

Personal  travel  (paragraphs  11/19) 

257.  Most  travel  is  by  means  of  British  Rail,  private  cars  and  taxis.  The  cost  in 
1982/83  (a  year  in  which  there  was  no  small-scale  tour)  was  £126,000.  Almost  85% 
of  these  travel  costs  arose  from  journeys  between  Stratford  and  London. 

258.  Mr  Clegg  has  suggested  that  useful  economies  might  be  obtained  through 
closer  management  control  of  travel;  discounted  rail  fares  (on  which  he  himself  has 
taken  a useful  initiative,  paragraph  18);  and  the  provision  of  a pooled  self-drive  car. 

259.  Mr  Clegg  has  also  noted  (paragraph  17)  that  Company  cars  are  provided  for 
the  General  Manager,  Financial  Controller,  Production  Controller  and  Publicity 
Controller.  He  suggests  that  lower  rates  of  motor  mileage  payment  should  be  made 
in  respect  of  those  vehicles  at  a saving  of  some  £9,000.  This  is  a matter  for  the 
judgement  of  the  F<5cGPC,  but  I would  not  object  if  it  regarded  this  expenditure  as 
in  the  de  minimis  category  and  kept  the  allowances  at  their  current  level,  not  least 
in  consideration  of  the  work  done  by  the  officers  concerned,  very  often  under 
considerable  pressure. 

Regional  tours  and  the  Newcastle  season  (paragraph  20) 

260.  Mr  Clegg  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  arrangements  made  in  connection 
with  tours  and  the  season  at  Newcastle  are  well  managed. 
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SECTION  6,  PART  13 
COSTUME  HIRE  DEPARTMENT 


261.  Mr  Stephen  Penfold  has  considered  the  Costume  Hire  Department,  on  which 
he  reports  in  Section  13.  I myself  visited  the  department  in  May  when  I was  struck 
by  the  pride  in  her  work  and  enthusiasm  of  the  then  manager,  Mrs  Connie  Southarn, 
who  has  since  retired. 

Factual  outline 

262.  The  Hire  Department  is  in  Stratford,  next  to  The  Other  Place.  It  is  part  of 
the  RSC's  "promotional"  and  "service"  function,  notably  in  the  latter  respect  with 
regard  to  "service",  in  respect  of  schools  and  other  educational  establishments 
(paragraph  7). 

263.  The  present  cost  of  the  department  (1982-83  data)  is  £19,775.  The 
department  made  a net  "surplus"  for  the  RSC  of  £4,755  in  the  last  financial  year. 
But  the  number  of  hirings  is  unstable;  the  department  does  not  bear  the  full  cost  of 
its  operations,  receiving  its  stock  free  of  charge  and  some  administrative  subsidies 
from  the  RST  (paragraphs  4 and  5),  so  that  net  revenue  is  declining  in  real  terms. 

264.  There  appears  to  be  little  direct  competition  between  the  Hire  Department 
and  fully  commercial  hiring  agencies. 

Findings  and  recommendations 

265.  Mr  Penfold  concludes  by  accepting  that  the  Hire  Department  has  a 
promotional  function  (paragraph  10).  He  does  not  consider  that  it  competes  unfairly 
with  commercial  firms  in  any  significant  sense.  But  he  suggests  that  the  department 
should  be  fully  costed  to  see  whether  it  is  indeed  self-financing  (paragraph  11). 

266.  I endorse  Mr  Penfold's  report  and  conclusions.  The  RSC  will  be  acting  on 
them  as  part  of  its  current  review  of  working  and  storage  spaces,  one  of  main 
considerations  being  to  determine  - its  promotional  value  apart  - whether  the  net 
contribution  by  the  hire  department  is  the  best  return  to  be  had  from  the  use  of 
the  building  at  a time  when  all  the  spaces  available  to  the  RST  are  under  pressure. 
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SECTION  6,  PART  14 

MARKETING,  PRESS  AND  PUBLICITY?  MERCHANDISING?  AND  BOX  OFFICES 

267.  Mrs  Bridget  Howard’s  report  on  these  subjects  is  given  in  Section  15.  I 
myself  had  informative  and  helpful  talks  at  the  Barbican  Centre  on  19  June  with 
Mr  Peter  Harlock,  Publicity  Controller,  who  is  responsible  to  the  General  Manager; 
and  Miss  Viviana  Maranzano,  Merchandising  Manager,  who  is  responsible  to  the 
Financial  Controller.  I have  visited  the  three  bookshops  and  the  Gallery  bookshop  and 
used  both  box  offices,  simply  as  a customer. 

Factual  outline,  main  findings  and  recommendations 

26S.  Success  in  selling  tickets  is  essential  to  the  survival  of  the  RSC.  This, 

obviously  and  necessarily,  affects  the  artistic  policy  of  the  RSC  in  a more  intimate 
way  than  it  affects  publicity  policy.  Success  in  selling  merchandise,  although 
necessary  too,  is  secondary  to  success  in  ticket  sales.  An  increased  effort  has  been 
put  into  publicity  in  response  to  the  decline  in  box  office  revenue  in  1979-82. 

Marketing,  press  and  publicity 

269.  The  Publicity  Controller  is  responsible  for  marketing,  press  and  publicity  and 
the  mailing  list.  He  has  a staff  of  13,  with  four  part-timers.  Examples  of  increased 
expenditure  between  1978-79  and  1982-83  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Publicity  department's  staff  rose  from  12  (including  two  part-timers)  to 

17  (including  four  part-timers);  actual  salary  costs  rose  from  £48,000  to 

£93,600  (plus  95%,  paragraph  8).  In  1982-83  there  was  an  adverse  variance  of 
14%. 

(2)  Publicity  expenditure  rose  from  £192,600  to  £352,000  (plus  83%, 

paragraph  12).  Adverse  variances  here  were  almost  eradicated  in  1981-82  and 
there  was  a favourable  variance  in  1982-83  (minus  5%). 

(3)  Publicity  staff  expenses  rose  fom  £9,300  to  £16,000  (plus  72%),  but  an 
adverse  variance  of  40%  in  1981-82  was  followed  by  a favourable  one  of  3% 
in  1982-83. 

270.  Relevant  expenditures  and  salaries  are  lower  than  at  the  Barbican  Centre  and 
the  National  Theatre  (paragraphs  2-6),  but  Mrs  Howard  wonders  whether,  by 
comparison  with  the  Royal  Opera  House,  the  RSC’s  marketing  and  publicity  effort 
may  not  be  a little  large  (11).  She  advises  that  the  RSC  should  determine  whether 
the  present  level  of  staffing  is  still  appropriate  (11).  I agree  that  this  is  a good 
subject  for  periodic  scrutiny. 

271.  Budgetary  control  now  seems  to  be  effective  (12);  publicity  costs  per  paid 
admission  went  down  in  1982-83  as  compared  with  1981-82  (2);  and  the  RSC 
evidently  believe  that  with  box  office  revenue  of  £10.29  per  £1  of  publicity  cost  in 
1981/82  they  were  getting  a good  return  on  their  money  (2). 

272.  Mrs  Howard  also  recommends  that  the  Publicity  Controller  should  be 
responsible  for  the  Stratford  box  office  and  liaison  between  the  RSC  and  the 
Barbican  Centre  box  office  in  London  (15).  I agree. 

273.  Mailing  list  membership  has  gone  up  by  8%  since  1979  (30,855-33,280),  but  no 
target  is  set  for  increasing  it  (27).  The  administration  of  the  list  is  in  surplus  (26) 
and  mailing  is  estimated  as  bringing  in,  for  London,  a third  of  box  office  revenue. 
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274.  The  RSC  have  achieved  a welcome  saving  on  advertising  costs  by  buying 
themselves  rather  than  through  a commercial  agency.  Current  expenditure  is  £64,000 
in  London  and  £35,000  in  Stratford  (39). 

Merchandising 

275.  Mrs  Howard  discusses  the  production  and  sale  of  publications,  including 
programmes  and  posters,  the  responsibility  of  the  Publications  Officers, 
Mrs  Goodman;  merchandising  (Miss  Maranzano);  and.  video-recording  plans,  on  which  I 
have  already  touched  in  Section  3,  paragraph  60  ff. 

276.  The  R5C8s  stated  net  surplus  on  the  sale  of  programmes  increased  in  the 
period,  1378-79  to  I9S2-S3,  from  £34,600  to  £101,300  (plus  193%,  paragraph  52),  but 
Mrs  Howard  notes  that  production  costs  do  not  include  the  cost  of  editorial  work 
(54).  The  sale  of  posters  shows  a satisfactory  surplus  (55). 

277.  Bookstall  trading  in  the  Aldwych,  at  the  Barbican  Centre  and  at  Stratford 
(RST  and  Gallery)  is,  unhappily,  a bad  rather  than  a curate’s  egg  (58-63)  as  the 
results  for  1982-83  show  (71).  Although  the  Barbican  bookstall  produced  a net  surplus 
of  £3,400  and  the  Stratford  bookstall  a net  surplus  of  £18,000,  the  Aldwych 
bookstall  lost  nearly  £22,000  and  the  Gallery  bookshop  nearly  £7,000.  There  was  an 
overall  merchandising  loss  of  £6,000,  as  against  an  investment  of  £193,000  (72).* 

278.  it  is  clear  that  hard  work  has  gone  into  the  merchandising  effort  and,  in 
particular,  that  the  Stratford  bookshop  does  well  despite  its  lack  of  space.  Overall, 
however,  merchandising  suffers  from  two  defects.  First,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  a 
well  thought  out  policy.  Secondly,  the  actual  effort  is  constrained  by  very  limited 
storage  and  selling  space  In  each  location.  The  Barbican  bookshop,  shared  with  the 
Centre,  is  a particularly  disappointing  and  half-hearted  conception.  The  Aldwych 
bookshop  is  not,  in  my  judgement,  a very  good  advertisement  for  the  RSC,  despite 
recent  improvements;  I agree  with  Mrs  Howard  that  it  should  be  closed  unless  it 
picks  up  but  I would  bring  the  review  she  proposes  forward  to  this  year's  trading 
(1983-84). 

279.  Mrs  Howard's  advice  is  that  merchandising  policy  needs  thinking  out  and  I 
agree  with  her  recommendation  that  merchandising  strategy  should  be  considered  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  FdcGPC  in  order  to  determine  the  net  contribution  required  by 
the  RSC  and  the  means  whereby  it  can  be  obtained. 

Box  offices 

280.  I touch  on  the  question  of  the  Barbican  Centre/RSC  box  office  in  Annex  4 
{City  of  London)  to  Part  4 (Neighbouring  local  authorities)  of  this  Section.  The 
Centre  proposes  to  increase  charges  to  the  RSC  by  120%  in  the  current  year  as 
compared  with  the  last  (85).  1 agree  with  Mrs  Howard  that  it  would  be  advisable  for 
the  RSC  to  consider  alternative  arrangements  (89),  but  I would  hope  that  the  joint 
arrangement  could  be  made  to  work,  as  this  must  be  in  the  Centre’s  interest;  the 
doubling  in  staff  costs,  which  is  easily  the  main  factor,  may  make  this  difficult 
however. 


*The  RSC  observe  that  this  somewhat  mis-states  the  case.  The  net  cost  of  operating 
the  Gallery,  quo,  gallery,  was  £7,000  and  merchandising  revenue  made  a positive 
contribution  towards  holding  costs  at  this  level. 
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281.  The  cost  of  running  the  Stratford  box  office  has  doubled  over  the  last  five 
years  (£48,400-£ 96,600,  paragraph  92)  and  has  gone  up  1%  in  terms  of  cost  as  a 
proportion  of  income  (95%).  The  cost  increase  of  15%  in  1982-83  was  caused  by  the 
transition  to  computerisation;  extended  opening  hours;  and  the  costs  of  credit  card 
selling.  This  increase  is  now  likely  to  be  built  into  the  cost  (93  and  96).  The  staff 
have  been  unfortunate  in  having  to  cope  with  the  physical  discomfort  of  computer 
working  during  the  recent  long  hot  summer  (97).  Help  is  being  sought  to  mitigate 
personnel  problems  and  I hope  that  shortly  the  Stratford  box  office,  which  I myself 
have  found  very  helpful  and  courteous,  will  be  operating  smoothly. 
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SECTION  6,  ANNEX  1 
WARWICKSHIRE  COUNTY  COUNCIL 
Report  by  Mr  C Priestley 

1*  This  is  based  on  an  interview  on  4 May  1983  with  the  Chief  Executive  of 
Warwickshire  County  Council,  Mr  J W Hayes;  the  County  Treasurer,  Mr  J P Hunt; 
the  County  Planning  Officer,  Mr  L W A Rendell;  and  the  County  Education  Officer, 
Mr  M L Ridger;  and  on  papers  supplied  by  Mr  Rendell*.  The  Council  is  responsible 
for  90%  of  local  authority  expenditure  in  and  around  Stratford. 

Warwickshire  County  Council  has  no  official  or  formal  contacts  with  the 
RSC.  Its  position  on  the  economic  importance  of  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre 
(RST)  is  set  out  below,  but  it  is  helpful  to  set  the  scene  first  by  reference  to 
grant-aid  and  the  educational  aspects  of  the  RST's  work  as  perceived  by  the  County. 

GRANT-AID 

3»  The  RSC  has  never  asked  the  County  Council  for  a grant  towards  the  cost 
of  its  work;  nor  has  it  ever  been  offered  a grant  by  the  Council. 

4.  The  County  Council's  oniy  "arts"  grant  is  one  of  £7,875  to  the  West  Midlands 
Arts.  The  Council’s  spending  already  exceeds  the  Department  of  the  Environment's 
restraints  on  public  expenditure  by  local  authorities  and  it  is  improbable  that  it 
would  make  a grant  to  the  RSC  of  any  size,  even  if  the  RST  Stratford  were  at  risk 
of  diminution  or  closure. 

EDUCATION  ASPECTS  OF  THE  RST'S  WORK 

5.  The  County  Council,  according  to  its  County  Education  Officer,  does  not 
believe  that  it  obtains  much  direct  assistance  from  the  RST  at  Stratford  (where 
incidentally  the  Council  maintains  a further  education  college  with  a strong  drama 
department  and  a studio  theatre).  The  Council's  education  budget  is  under  too  much 
pressure  for  it  to  give  direct  support  to  visits  to  the  RST  by  school  parties. 

^he  past,  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  closer  links  between  the 
South  Warwickshire  College  of  Further  Education  drama  department  and  the  RST.** 
The  Council  believes  that,  although  RSC  actors  do  visit  County  schools,  the  RST 
does  not  give  much  official  priority  to  this.  If  the  RST  put  on  productions  at  The 
Other  Place  (TOP)  particularly  geared  to  young  people,  the  Council  believes  that 
there  would  be  interest;  its  schools  could  finance  visits  to  TOP  out  of  their  own 
budgets. 


* - Stratford-upon-Avon  Urban  Structure  Plan  as  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  Environment,  22  June  1982. 

- West  Midlands  Economy  and  Employment  - Indicators  of  change,  West  Midlands 
Forum  of  County  Councils,  March  1983. 

- The  Importance  of  Touring  by  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre  to  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  County  Planning  Officer,  May  1983. 

**Comment:  The  RST  nominates  a Governor  to  the  Governing  Body  of  the  South 
Warwickshire  College  of  Further  Education,  and  that  Governor  is  the  elected 
chairman  of  the  College's  Drama  and  General  Education  Consultative  Committee. 
The  RST  believes  that  there  are  good,  active,  seasonal  relationships  between  the 
RSC  actors  and  directors  and  the  College  Drama  Department;  there  are  frequent 
visits  by  college  groups  to  the  Stratford  theatres. 
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ECONOMIC  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  RST  STRATFORD 


7.  A reduction  in  the  activity,  or  the  closure,  of  the  RST  Stratford  would  have 
three  consequences  which  the  County  Council  would  regard  as  seriously  adverse  to 
Stratford  and  the  County: 

(1)  As  Stratford  is  "very  much  a one  industry  town"  (Mr  Rendeli)  the 
impact  on  tourism  and  on  the  local  economy  would  be  severe.  In  1976,  there 
were  1,700  people  (14%  of  workforce)  employed  directly  in  tourism 
(Stratford-upon-Avon  Structure  Plan:  Report  of  Survey).  The  Financial  Times 
(10  April  1981)  estimated  that  26%  of  Stratford  townspeople  were  employed 
in  tourism.  The  figures  quoted  related  to  Stratford  town  only;  the  14% 
covers  only  those  working  directly  in  the  tourist  industry,  eg  hotels;  the  26% 
includes  an  estimate  of  secondary  employment,  such  as  shop  assistants  and 
taxi  drivers,  supported  by  tourism. 

(2)  The  District  Council  estimates,  on  the  basis  of  a 1978  report,  that 
there  are  about  6,000  full-  and  part-time  jobs  (1976  figures)  connected  with 
tourism.  The  6,000  figure  related  to  the  Stratford  employment  exchange  area 
which  Is  much  more  extensive  than  the  town  itself,  and  it  contains  estimates 
for  some  part-time  and  self-employment  which  are  not  included  in  official 
statistics.  That  is  why  it  is  considerably  higher  than  the  1,700  mentioned  in 
7(1).  The  official  figures  indicate  that  20%  of  the  workforce  in  the  wider 
area  of  Stratford  employment  exchange  were  engaged  directly  in  tourism  in 
1976. 

(3)  As  the  RST  employs  some  250  people  in  Stratford,  the  loss  of  some  or 
ail  of  these  jobs  would  be  serious  for  a local  workforce  of  about  12,000. 

Tourism 


8.  The  County  sees  the  prosperity  of  Stratford  as  dependent  on  tourism, 
although  the  Leader  of  the  District  Council  believes  that  Stratford  would  still  be  a 
prosperous  market  town,  like  Evesham,  if  tourism  contracted.  The  County  Council 
estimates  that  the  number  of  tourists  visiting  the  town  has  dropped  significantly  in 

the  recent  past,  from  1.6  million  in  1977-78  to  one  million  in  1982.  The  income 

from  tourism  has  dropped  correspondingly,  the  Council  assumes,  to  a level  of  £10.3 
million  In  1982,  compared  with  £16.2  million  in  1977-78  (both  at  constant  1978 

prices). 

; Similarly,  there  has  been  an  assumed  drop  in  the  numbers  employed  in  the 

tourist  industry.  The  Council  notes  that  "from  1976  to  1982  unemployment  in  the 
tourism  industry  almost  doubled"  (County  Planning  Officer's  paper). 

10.  The  RST  Stratford  is  one  of  three  main  attractions  in  the  town.  It  was 

visited  by  something  like  46%  of  visitors  to  Stratford  in  1982,  compared  with  63% 
visiting  the  Shakespeare  Birthplace  and  45%  Ann  Hathaway's  cottage.  The  RST 
Stratford  was  however  the  most  quoted  single  reason  for  a visit,  which  establishes 

its  importance  in  association  with  the  town's  other  attractions"  (County  Planning 
Officer).  J 6 

11.  Although  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  RST  dropped  from  454,000  in  1978  to 
3/0,000  in  1981,  it  rose  again  to  an  estimated  458,000  In  1982,  achieving  90%  of 
capacity  and  clearly  indicating  its  renewed  popularity.  (The  General  Manager  of  the 
RS,  explained  that  the  increase  in  attendances  was  due  in  part  at  least  to  what  the 
County  Planning  Officer’s  paper  calls  "a  vigorous  promotion  campaign",  namely  the 
reduction  of  top  seat  prices;  packaging;  discounts;  increased  publicity;  and  the 
investment  of  more  money  in  production  sets  and  costumes.) 
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12.  The  diminution  or  closure  of  the  RST  would  be  expected  by  the  County 
Council  to  impact  adversely  on  Stratford  and  Warwickshire  and  the  West  Midlands  as 
follows: 


(1)  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  tourists  interviewed  in  19S2  had  visited  Stratford 
before  and  76%  expressed  a wish  to  come  again.  To  withdraw  one  of  the 
town's  main  attractions  would  significantly  damage  its  appeal. 

(2)  The  age  pattern  of  visitors  to  Stratford  is  changing.  In  1978,  15%  were 

under  15  and  8%  over  65;  in  1982,  7%  were  below  16  and  26%  over  60;  the 
two  age  groups  together  rising  from  23%  to  33%.  People  in  these  age  groups, 
with  accompanying  adults  in  the  16-60  age  group,  are  most  likely  to  stay 

overnight,  following  a visit  to  the  RST.  The  1982  survey  of  tourists  showed 
that  over  four  in  ten  visitors  stayed  overnight,  58%  of  these  in  hotels  or 
boarding  houses.  Closure  of  the  RST,  or  diminution  of  its  work,  would 

therefore  threaten  the  hotel  and  boarding  house  trade. 

(3)  More  generally,  the  County  Council  regards  it  as  essential  to  the 

economic  prosperity  of  Stratford  to  ensure  that  "there  is  no  further  decline 
in  tourism.  Tourism  in  Stratford  is  also  important  to  the  image  and  wider 
economic  prosperity  of  the  region,  and  has  been  used  extensively  in 
promoting  the  attractions  of  the  County  and  the  Region  to  industrialists" 

(County  Planning  Officer). 

Employment 

13.  This  is  most  conveniently  dealt  with  in  Annex  2,  as  part  of  the  evidence  on 

the  position  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  District  Council. 
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SECTION  6,  ANNEX  2 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON  DISTRICT  COUNCIL 
Report  by  Mr  C Priestley 

1.  This  is  based  on  an  interview  with  the  then  Leader  of  the  Council, 
Councillor  D R Fyfe,  and  the  Chief  Executive,  Mr  T 3 W Foy;  on  a later  interview 
with  the  new  Leader,  Councillor  W A McFarland;  and  on  the  Report  of  the  District 
Council's  (DC's)  Tourism  Steering  Group  (1978). 

2.  Stratford  DC  covers  an  extensive  rural  area,  including  the  towns  of  Alcester, 
Southam  and  Shipston  as  well  as  Stratford  itself;  and  the  Council  is  no  less 
responsible  for  promoting  the  interests  of  the  whole  of  that  area  than  it  is  for  those 
of  Stratford-upon-Avon.  (The  town  of  Stratford  accounts  for  21%  of  the  DCs  area, 
but  for  26%  of  its  rate  income.) 

GRANT  AID 

3.  The  DC's  budget  is  some  £4  million  pa,  as  against  the  RST's  £7.2  million 
(1981-82).  The  DC,  like  the  Borough  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  before  it,  does  not  make 
a large  grant  to  the  RST  because  it  would  require  a disproportionately  high 
contribution  to  make  any  serious  impact  on  its  finances;  for  example,  a penny  rate 
would  produce  £150,000  which  the  DC  thinks  would  hardly  benefit  the  RST  while  it 
would  be  a burden  to  the  local  population. 

4.  The  DC  does  however  grant-aid  the  maintenance  of  the  Theatre  Gardens, 
which  are  owned  by  the  RST  and  are  downstream  of  the  RST,  towards  the  parish 
church.  The  RST's  Garden  costs  in  1981-82  were  £12,690.  The  DC's  grant  is  £1,700, 
which  has  been  upgraded  annually  from  an  original  grant  of  £1,000  in  1974. 

CHARGES  TO  THE  DISTRICT  COUNCIL  WHOLLY  OR  PARTLY  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO 
THE  EXISTENCE  OF  THE  RST 

5.  This  year's  estimated  total  expenditure  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Bancroft 
Gardens  (upstream  of  the  RST  and  owned  by  the  DC)  is  £33,641,  all  of  which  is 
charged  to  the  District  rate.  The  level  of  maintenance  of  these  Gardens  might  be 
lowered  if  the  RST  did  not  exist  or  were  closed. 

6.  The  DC,  the  Stratford-upon-Avon  Town  Council,  the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Theatre  and  the  Shakespeare  Birthplace  Trust  join  in  a committee  to  run  the 
Shakespeare  Birthday  Celebrations  which  take  place  on  or  near  each  23  April.  The 
DC  contributed  £8,505  this  year,  including  £720  towards  the  general  running 
expenses  of  the  Committee  and  £4,300  towards  the  maintenance,  erection  and 
dismantling  of  150  flagpoles  and  the  flying  of  flags.  It  is  not  clear  to  the  DC  what 
efiect  there  would  be  upon  the  form  of  the  Celebrations  if  the  RST  were  no  longer 
active  in  Stratford,  but  is  believed  that  a diminution  in  the  international  repute  and 
attractiveness  of  the  Celebrations  would  be  inevitable. 

RATE  RELIEF  ON  RST  PROPERTIES* 

7.  Eight  of  the  RSC's  properties  qualify  for  statutory  relief  under  the  General 
Rates  Act,  1967  (Sn.  40),  owing  to  the  Company's  charitable  status: 


* The  charge  to  the  rates  in  1983-84,  within  Stratford  town  where  all  the  RSC's 
properties  he,  is  156.98p  in  the  £.  The  County's  precept  upon  the  DC  accounts  for 
138. zp  (88%);  the  Town  Council's  precept  is  lp;  and  the  balance  of  17.78p  (11%)  is 
kept  by  the  DC  for  its  own  purposes. 
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Theatres:  RST  and  The  Other  Place 
Theatre  Gardens 

5 other  buildings  used  lor  storage,  rehearsals  etc. 

&.  The  100%  charge  to  the  rates  on  these  properties  in  1983-84  is  £13,176; 

statutory  relief  therefore  costs  the  DC  £7,588.  The  DC  does  not  allow  additional 
relief  on  these  properties  (or  indeed  on  any  others  within  its  area  which  qualify  for 
statutory  relief). 

9.  The  RSC  owns  or  rents  some  31  other  properties  in  Stratford  which  are  used 
largely  as  staff  and  actors®  residences.  It  does  not  claim  relief  on  these  for  which 
its  tenants  pay  some  £6,800  pa. 

economic  and  employment  considerations 

i0*  The  DC  estimates  that  tourism  contributes  10-15%  of  the  Gross  Domestic 

Product  oi  the  District  (1978  data).  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  disentangle 
the  contribution  made  to  the  local  economy  by  the  RST  from  those  made  by  other 
agents.  But^  if  the  work  of  the  RST  were  depleted  or  terminated  there  would  be  an 
impact  on  Stratford,  variously  as  follows: 

(i)  An  empty  theatre  would  be  a real  deadweight,  as  it  is  improbable  that 
it  could  either  be  used  for  anything  else  or  re-opened  by  another  theatre 
company.  The  DC  certainly  could  not  take  responsibility  for  the  theatre 
itself.  There  would  be  at  least  a temporary  effect  of  a similar  kind  on  The 
Other  Place  ana  on  the  RST's  production  and  hire  department  properties, 
although  it  is  assumed  that  its  residential  and  other  properties  on  Waterside 
and  elsewhere  would  be  sold  fairly  readily. 

(2|  Such  a blight  would  be  generally  damaging  to  the  tourist  trade  but 
more  particularly  so  to  the  overnight  trade  of  hotels  and  boarding  houses  and 
to  the  catering  trade.  In  the  ten  months  of  the  1977-78  season,  some  400,000 
customers  visited  the  RST.  The  report  of  the  Tourism  Steering  Group  (1978) 
estimated  that  In  1977  about  470,000  "bed  nights"  were  spent  in  hotels  and 
guest  houses  in.  otratford  and  district,  producing  some  £10.  million  of  income. 
» uat  figure  excludes  spending  in  shops,  public  houses  and  restaurants. 

(3/  i her e would  also  be  a loss  to  the  rates.  Hotels,  guest  houses,  public 
houses  and  restaurants  accounted  in  1977  for  1.7%  of  the  rateable  value  of 

tm  District  (a  total  of  just  under  £|  million)  or  8%  of  the  rateable  value  of 
Stratford. 


(4)  On  employment  side,  the  following  points  may  be  discerned: 


(a)  The  RST  Stratford  itself  accounts  for  253  full-  and  part-time  staff 
as  follows 


Heads  of  Dept. 

16 

Box  office 

17 

Front  of  House 

4 

Bookstall 

3 

Attendants 

14 

Publicity 

10 

Programme  sellers 

22 

Cleaners 

9 

Maintenance 

8 

Stage  door 

4 

Night  watchmen 

2 

Production  Wardrobe 

31 

Maintenance  Wardrobe 

2 

Dressers 

16 

Property  Workshop 

9 

Scenic  PaintShop 

3 

Scenic  Workshop 

15 

Sound  Dept. 

1 

Stage  Dept. 

11 

Prop  Dept. 

3 

Electrics  Dept. 

6 

Wig  & Make-up  Dept. 

5 
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Gardeners 

Gallery 

Stage  Management 
Design  assistant 


2 Accounts 

3 Mailing  list  staff 

9 Hire  Wardrobe 

1 The  Other  Place 


6 

9 

4 

8 


1982-83  data 

(b)  Common  sense  suggests  that  the  loss  of  these  jobs,  partial  or 
total,  would  represent  an  absolute  contraction  of  job  opportunities  in 
Stratford;  of  personal  spending;  and  to  some  degree  of  RST  spending  on 
goods  and  services  in  the  immediate  area. 

(c)  The  1978  Accommodation  Register  contained  85  hotels  and  guest 
houses  in  Stratford,  the  majority  of  these  (57)  being  small  guest  houses, 
providing  a total  of  2,408  beds.  There  are  45  more  establishments, 
outside  Stratford,  providing  539  beds.  In  all,  there  are  2,376  beds  in 
hotels  and  571  in  guest  houses.  In  June  1976,  the  Stratford  Employment 
Exchange  listed  900  full-time  jobs  in  hotels  and  other  residential 
establishments;  285  in  restaurants,  cafes  and  snack  bars;  and  250  in 
public  houses,  a total  of  1,435.  The  estimated  income  from  hotels  etc 
in  Stratford  and  the  Stratford  area  in  1978  was  £7.5  million  (gross). 
The  closure  of  the  RST  would  impact  on  the  hotel  and  catering  trades, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  quantify  this  exactly  and  they  might  in  due 
course  recover.  Common  sense  again  suggests  however  that  at  the  very 
least  the  initial  effect  would  be  malign. 

(d)  Other  income,  notably  payment  on  fares  to  transport  operations 
and  on  shopping,  is  difficult  to  measure.  English  Tourist  Board  research 
quoted  by  the  DC  in  its  1978  report  on  tourism  estimated  expenditure 
by  foreign  visitors  to  Warwickshire  alone  in  1976  as  £37.50  per  head, 
totalling  £6  million.  How  much  of  this  sort  of  spending  takes  place  in 
Stratford  is  not  known;  nor  can  one  assess  the  impact  of  closing  or 
contracting  the  RST  on  future  levels  of  spending.  But  common  sense 
indicates  that  the  effects,  at  first  at  least,  would  not  be  favourable. 


11.  The  DC  does  not  believe  that  the  closure  or  contraction  of  the  RST  would 
or  could  destroy  the  base  of  the  tourist  industry,  but  it  does  believe  that  it  would 
have  a seriously  damaging  effect  on  it,  as  it  would  also  upon  the  permanent 
employment  situation  and  the  economic  life  of  the  town  and  the  surrounding  parts  of 
the  district. 
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SECTION  6,  ANNEX  3 
STRATFORD  TOWN  COUNCIL 


Report  by  Mr  C Priestley 

1.  This  section  is  based  upon  a conversation  with  the  Town  Clerk  of  Stratford, 
Lt  Col  J B Goss,  on  10  dune  19S3. 

2.  Stratford  Town  Council  has  no  formal  responsibilities  of  any  kind  with  regard 
to  the  RST.  There  is  accordingly  little  direct  involvement  by  the  Town  Council  (TC) 
in  the  work  of  the  RST,  except  that  the  Mayor  for  the  time  being  is  one  of  the 
RSC's  Court  Governors;  that  the  TC  holds  a reception  for  the  RST  company  when  it 
forms;  and  that,  in  turn,  members  of  the  RST  company  undertake  small  commissions 
on  behalf  of  the  TC  as  occasion  demands. 

3.  Historically,  both  the  Town  and  the  Borough  before  it  have  had  and  have 
much  interest  in  the  RST.  The  original  Memorial  Theatre  was  started  as  a result  of 
the  commitment  of  a Mayor  of  Stratford.  The  Town  feels  a strong  tie  to  and  a 
great  interest  in  the  RST  and  would  be  deeply  concerned  if  there  was  a question  of 
the  RSC  pulling  out  of  Stratford  to  concentrate  in  London.  The  RSC  is  in  Stratford 
because  it  was  Shakespeare's  home  town;  and  it  is  thought  that  Stratford  would  not 
now  be  the  unique  place  that  it  is  without  the  live  performance  of  his  work.  The 
RST  gives  Stratford  a unique  standing  and  fame  as  a place  of  culture  centred  around 
the  dominant  position  of  the  drama. 

4.  The  Town  would  like  to  see  more  of  the  RST  company,  since  they  are  very 
welcome,  but  recognises  that  "their  working  hours  don't  fit  our  own".  Moreover,  the 
RST  is  to  some  degree  a community  within  a community  since  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  RSC  to  look  after  actors  and  staff  while  in  Stratford  are  very  good. 

5.  The  reputation  of  both  the  permanent  staff  of  the  RST  and  of  the  visiting 
company  is  good.  The  Town  Clerk  said  that  he  had  never  heard  a word  spoken 
against  any  member  of  the  RST,  while  it  was  clear  that  the  membership  of  the 
company  was  of  a very  high  calibre  - "Not  at  all  the  sort  of  people  one  believes 
actors  to  be,  they  are  much  more  genuine  than  that". 
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SECTION  6,  ANNEX  4 

CORPORATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON 
Report  by  Mr  C Priestley 

i*  This  is  based  on  a discussion  with  Mr  Henry  Wrong  and  Mr  Richard  York, 

Administrator  and  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Barbican  Centre,  and  Mr  L Connor  of 
the  Chamberlain's  Department  of  the  Corporation  of  London  on  28  April  1983. 

FORMAL  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  CORPORATION  AND  THE  ROYAL 
SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY 


2*  As  owner  of  the  Barbican  Centre,  the  Corporation  is  the  lessor  of  the 

Barbican  Theatre,  The  Pit  and  associated  premises  to  the  RSC.  The  lease  applies  for 
a period  of  25  years  from  the  end  of  1981  determinable  on  12  months  notice  at  the 
end  of  the  third,  tenth  and  every  subsequent  fifth  year  of  the  term.  The  main 
financial  provisions  of  the  lease  are  as  follows: 


Item 

1982-83 

£ 

1983-84 

£ 

1984-85 

£ 

Comment 

Rent 

Peppercorn 

60,000 

120,000 

See  note  (1)  below. 

Service  charges 

130,000 

152,000 

175,000 

Hot  & chilled 
water 

65,000 

65,000 

65,000 

Variable  upwards  from 
1985. 

Insurance 

— 

— 

— 

Corporation  is  not 
required  to  reinstate 

Telephone  system 

Mechanised  flying 
system  and  other 
equipment 


RSC  repays  maintenance  and  rental 
mainly,  of  meter  readings. 

40,000  40,000  40,000 


premises  after  fire  etc. 
charges  on  the  basis, 


£40,000  up  to  2002 
subject  to  variation 
interest  rates. 


m 


Totals  233,000+  317,000+  400,000+ 

Notes: 

(1)  The  rental  of  £120,000  will  be  reviewed  each  year  and  raised  thus;  the 
fraction  £120,000  bears  to  the  gross  box  office  potential  for  1983-84  will  be  applied 
to  the  gross  box  office  potential  for  1984-85  and  the  resulting  amount  will  be  the 
charge  for  the  next  year;  the  same  calculation  will  be  repeated  each  year,  but  the 
amount  charged  will  be  either  the  result  of  the  "fraction"  calculation  or  the  amount 
payable  immediately  before  the  annual  review,  whichever  is  the  higher. 

(2)  The  RSC  is  required  to  repair  the  interior  of  the  theatre  as  necessary  and  in 
every  fifth  year  of  the  lease  to  decorate  the  interior  in  materials  and  colours 
approved  by  the  Corporation  and  the  Barbican  Administrator. 

3.  The  RSC  entered  the  Barbican  Centre  and  are  still  there  under  licence 

rather  than  lease.  They  are  avoiding  a full  commitment  to  the  requirements  of  the 
lease  until  the  current  problems  with  the  mechanised  flying  system  have  been  sorted 
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out  with  the  City's  engineers.  Inis  is  because,  once  they  are  fully  the  lessee,  the 
RSC  will  be  required  to  take  full  responsibility  for  the  flying  and  other  theatrical 
equipment  installed  by  the  Corporation. 

4.  The  Corporation  has  tried  to  balance  the  cost  to  the  RSC  of  the  Theatre 
and  The  Pit  against  those  of  the  Aldwych  Theatre  and  Warehouse,  acknowledging  the 
RSC's  anxieties  about  their  operating  costs  in  the  Barbican  and  about  the  fineness  of 
the  equation  between  seat  prices  and  audience  resistance.  However,  the  RSC  do  not 
discuss  their  seat-pricing  policy  with  the  Corporation,  unlike  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra,  which  is  also  in  the  Centre. 

THE  CORPORATION'S  POLICY  TOWARDS  EVENTS  IN  THE  BARBICAN  CENTRE 

5.  The  Centre  is  run  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  by  a Committee,  whose 
broad  policy  is  that  it  should  house  a combination  of  revenue-producing,  commercial 
events  (eg  trade  conferences)  and  of  numerous  artistic  events.  This  applies  with 
particular  emphasis  to  the  Barbican  Hall,  partly  occupied  by  the  LSO,  whereas  the 
Theatre  is  unlikely  to  be  made  available  for  non-theatrical  purposes  more  than  once 
or  so  a year. 

6.  The  Committee  is  conscious  of  the  danger  of  excessive  rises  in  the  cost  of 
seats  in  the  Theatre  and  The  Pit  and  wishes  that  the  cost  of  a visit  to  the  Centre 
to  take  in  both  the  LSO  and  the  RSC  should  be  acceptable,  but  it  would  not  object 
to  raising  top  seat  prices  in  the  Theatre  by  25%  (making  them  £10.60  and  £11.85 
respectively). 

BOX  OFFICE 


7.  The  Centre  has  a single,  computerised  box  office,  which  the  Administration 
regards  as  successful.  The  price  of  services  to  the  RSC  is  the  subject  of  an 
agreement  separate  from  that  on  rent  etc  (paragraph  2 above).  The  RSC  paid  a 
contribution  of  £81,295  to  the  total  expected  cost  of  the  year  ending  31  March  1983 
but  the  Corporation  found  that  the  actual  cost  was  significantly  higher  than 
expected  and  has  asked  the  RSC  to  pay  a higher  share  in  respect  of  the  year 
1983-84,  which  is  currently  (July  1983)  calculated  at  £180,156.* 

BOOKSHOP 


8.  The  bookshop  near  the  Theatre  is  the  central  merchandising  point  in  the 
Centre  and  the  Corporation  buys  some  stock  for  the  RSC  (see  also  section  15).  It  is 
perhaps  doubtful  whether  having  a stake  in  the  bookshop  is  the  best  course  of  action 
for  the  RSC  and  thought  is  being  given  to  opening  a separate  selling  point.  This 
would  have  the  merit  of  freeing  the  Centre  to  stock  the  shop  as  it  chooses. 

ASSESSMENT 


9.  ihe  corporation  regards  it  as  a great  advantage  to  the  Centre  that  it 
incorporates  the  RSC.  When  the  Theatre  and  The  Pit  are  closed,  sales  at  the  bar 
and  restaurants  (Waterside  Cafe  and  The  Cut  Above)  fail  right  off.  But  by  the  same 
token,  the  variety  of  the  RSC's  products  is  a great  strength  in  building  up  usage  of 


*iiie  RSC  observe  that  they  would  view  the  implications  of  such 
made  immediately  - with  grave  concern. 


an  increase  - if 
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the  Centre,  as  well  as  its  own  audience.  PETER  PAN  and  POPPY  each  produced 
"surges”  of  people,  estimated  at  10,000  newcomers,  who  might  not  otherwise  have 
visited  the  Barbican.  Non-Shakespeare  work  colours  production  values  very  well; 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY  is  thought  to  have  been  particularly  influential  in  the  RSC's 
recent  approach  to  its  work,  being  an  outstanding  example  of  the  "collective 
intelligence"  which  informs  much  of  its  work. 

10.  Generally  speaking,  the  Corporation  regards  the  Centre  so  far  as  a success 
story  and  Is  grateful  for  the  RSC's  participation  in  it.  Given  the  good  start  made, 
the  Corporation  would  be  very  disappointed  if  the  RSC  were  to  withdraw,  although 
the  City  has  always  to  be  mindful  of  the  cost  of  the  RSC's  occupation  of  the 
theatres  to  its  rate  payers. 

11.  In  terms  of  policy,  product  and  personality  the  RSC's  performance  is 
regarded  as  very  good.  Although  it  might  be  expected  to  make  mistakes  from  time 
to  time,  like  anyone  else,  by  and  large  the  RSC  has  been  very  strong  and  has  made 
no  mistakes  which  affect  the  Centre  or  thence  the  City.  At  the  working  level,  the 
Centre's  staff  all  enjoy  an  extremely  good  relationship  with  the  RSC  whose 
professional  managers  are  regarded  as  very  good,  both  at  the  level  of  the  Company 
(Messrs  Brierley  and  Wilkinson,  General  Manager  and  Financial  Controller)  and  of  the 
Barbican  Theatre  Administrator  (Mr  dames  Sargant). 
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SECTION  6,  ANNEX  5 

THE  RSC'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  TOURISM  INDUSTRY 
Report  by  Mrs  Bridget  Howard,  Management  and  Personnel  Office 

1.  Tourism's  contribution  to  the  UK's  foreign  currency  earnings  and  to  the 

labour  market  is  considerable,  but  it  has  longer  term  benefits  too.  Tourism  can 

prove  a major  force  in  regenerating  regions  and  reviving  town  centres.  It  helps  to 
conserve  the  environment  and  preserve  those  features  of  Britain  and  the  British  way 
of  life  which  form  the  basis  of  this  country's  lasting  appeal  for  ourselves  and  for 
many  people  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

2.  The  1982  Annual  Report  of  the  British  Tourist  Authority  commented: 

"There  is  a special  quality  about  Britain's  range  of  attractions:  history, 

culture,  the  arts,  business  and  educational  services,  offered  in  beautiful 
countryside  and  in  historic  towns  and  cities." 

3.  The  RST  in  the  Tudor  market  town  of  Stratford  is  one  of  these  tourist 

attractions  and  contributes  to  both  the  local  and  national  economy. 

THE  UK  TOURISM  INDUSTRY 

4.  The  benefits  brought  by  foreign  tourists  to  the  UK  economy  are  considerable; 
the  following  are  at  current  prices: 


£ million 


1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

2,021 

2,680 

2,871 

3,218 

3,487 

3,584 

Source:  Annual  Abstract  of  Statistics  1983  (Central  Statistical  Office) 

5.  Tourism  was  the  UK's  leading  invisible  export  in  1981;  its  contribution 
compared  with  those  of  other  sectors  was: 


£ million 


Tourism  : 3,849 

Sea  transport  : 3,847 

Banking  : 3,313 

Civil  Aviation  : 2,359 

Insurance  : 995 

Brokerage,  etc  : 485 


(The  figure  for  tourism  includes  international  fare  payments  to  British  carriers.  The 
British  Tourist  Authority  estimate  of  fares  attributable  to  sea  transport  is  £115 
million  and  to  civil  aviation  is  £2,359  million:  both  of  which  figures  are  included  in 
the  relevant  totals  above.) 

6.  The  British  Tourist  Authority  (BTA)  report  Employment  in  Tourism  (1982) 

points  out  that  1.2  million  (ie  almost  5%)  of  all  UK  employment  is  attributable  to 
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tourism;  of  that  figure  820,000  are  directiy  employed  in  tourism-related  industries, 
and  the  remainder  are  in  tourism-stimulated  employment  elsewhere  in  the  economy. 
The  report  comments  that  job  creation  is  cheaper  (£9,000  per  job)  in  tourism  than  in 
other  industries;  the  average  in  the  economy  as  a whole  is  £19,000  per  job.  The 
BTA  believe  that  tourism  spending  will  grow  by  around  2j%  per  annum  up  to  1985 
and  between  2.75%  and  4%  from  1985  to  1990,  with  up  to  160,000  new  jobs  being 
created  by  the  latter  date. 

7.  The  BTA  estimate  that  by  1985  Britain  could  be  attracting  15  million 
overseas  visitors  annually.  At  current  prices,  those  visitors  could  be  expected  to  be 
spending  in  excess  of  £6,000  million  within  the  country.  Fares  paid  to  British 
carriers  would  add  to  these  earnings. 

8.  These  are  optimistic  forecasts:  tourism  is  a highiy-competitive  international 
free  trade  and  the  UK  is  in  direct  competition  for  its  share  of  the  world  travel 
market.  Competition  has  been  accentuated  by  the  general  slowdown  in  the  world 
economy,  the  high  value  of  sterling  and  the  reduction  in  growth  of  personal 
disposable  income. 

The  International  Passenger  Survey  reveals  that  the  tourist  trade  to  the 
United  Kingdom  dropped  by  8%  in  1981  from  1980:  total  visits  in  1981  were 
11,486,000  compared  with  12,421,000  in  1980.  The  UK  tourist  trade  was  buoyant 
during  the  previous  decade  and  the  BTA  comment  that  there  is  a danger  that 
traders  and  towns  who  have  made  millions  of  pounds  in  those  boom  years  will  cling 
to  a belief  that  tourism  depends  on  them  - and  not  the  reverse.  They  see  this  as  a 
dangerous  misunderstanding  of  the  situation. 

Tourism  and  theatres 

10.  Overseas  visitors'  expenditure  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1981  totalled  about 
£j,000  million;  a break-down  by  sectors  shows  that  entertainment  and  recreation 
account  for  £135  million  or  4.5%  of  the  whole: 


(Source:  BTA  Annual  Report  1982) 

11.  _ A study  by  the  English  Tourist  Board's  Socio-Economic  Research  Unit  of  The 
Prowricial  Theatre  and  Tourism  in  England  contained  an  analysis  of  trends  between 
li/3  and  1981/82.  It  cited  a previous  survey  by  the  BTA  in  1977/78  which  found 
that  of  some  11.6  million  overseas  visitors,  about  3.9  million  went  to  theatres  or 

c°ncerut  hails  durin§  their  visil*  As  many  as  58%  of  North  American  visitors  went  to 
the  theatre  and  17%  did  so  outside  London.  Overseas  visitors  formed  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  audience  at  the  RSC  theatres  at  Stratford. 

The  RSC  and  tourism 


% (£  million) 


Shopping 

Accommodation 

Eating  and  drinking  out 

Internal  transport 

Entertainment  and  recreation 

Miscellaneous 


35.8  (1,075) 

27.5  (825) 

14.7  (440) 

11.5  (345) 

4.5  (135) 

6.0  (180) 
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for  the  tourist  trade,  locally,  nationally  and  internationally,  and  for  the  economy  of 
the  region  known  as  'The  Heart  of  England'.  (This  area  covers  the  counties  of 
Gloucester,  Hereford  and  Worcester,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire  and  West 
Midlands.) 

13.  Papers  made  available  to  me  by  the  Tourist  Board  for  that  area  showed  that 
in  1982,  6%  of  all  overseas  visitors  stayed  in  the  Heart  of  England;  but  because  only 
42%  of  overseas  visitors  travel  to  parts  of  the  country  outside  London,  this  6% 
represents  14%  of  the  total. 

t 

14.  Dr  Roger  Carter,  Director  of  the  Heart  of  England  Tourist  Board  (HETB), 
discussed  with  me  the  influence  of  the  RSC  and  Shakespeare  on  the  tourist  trade  in 
Stratford.  The  town  has  a high  through-put  (which  he  estimated  at  about  40%)  of 
day  visitors.  This  influx  caused  problems  of  congestion  and  did  not  necessarily  make 
a large  contribution  to  the  local  economy.  The  market  strategy  is  now  to  encourage 
longer-stay  visitors  and  in  this  connection  the  RSC's  "Shakespeare  Stop-Over"  was 
proving  helpful.  (This  package  provides  a theatre  seat,  a meal  at  the  RSC  restaurant 
and  over-night  stay  at  a choice  of  15  hotels  at  a price  from  £22.50  for  low  season 
guest  house  accommodation  to  £44.00  high  season  charges  at  the  Hilton,  the 
Shakespeare  and  Welcombe  hotels.)  He  also  saw  the  RST  as  a useful  motivation  for 
visitors  to  make  a return  to  Stratford  to  see  another  production,  the  promotion  of 
repeat  visits  being  one  of  the  aims  of  the  tourist  trade. 

15.  Commenting  on  an  article  in  the  Worcester  Evening  News  of  5 March  1983 
entitled  "A  theatre  of  life"  which  cited  a survey  showing  that  under  40%  of  visitors 
went  to  Stratford  because  of  the  Bard,  Dr  Carter  observed  that  it  was  of  course 
difficult  to  analyse  the  motives  for  a visit  to  the  town.  The  image  of  Shakespeare 
had  been  built  into  the  minds  of  visitors  from  childhood  and,  whilst  they  may  not 
visit  any  of  the  Shakespeare  properties  or  the  theatre,  the  decision  to  visit  the  town 
might  derive  from  subconscious  promptings.  Shakespeare,  although  not  the  only 
component,  was  one  of  the  principal  elements  in  the  marketing  of  Stratford.  The 
fact  that  the  theatre  is  there  may  act  as  a reassurance  to  visitors,  even  if  they  did 
not  go  to  the  RST. 

16.  From  the  wider  viewpoint  of  the  whole  area  covered  by  his  Tourist  Board,  he 
made  the  observation  that  if  the  RST  were  closed  it  might  well  have  a detrimental 
effect  on  the  long-distance  travelling  tourists  particularly  those  from  overseas,  one 
of  whose  two  main  routes  covered  the  Stratford  country  and  the  Cotswolds,  with  the 
other  going  from  Stratford  through  York  to  Scotland. 

17.  I also  spoke  to  Mr  Guy  Pilbeam  (Town  Mayor  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  and 
chairman  designate  of  the  Stratford  Hotels  and  Restaurants  Association).  Whilst 
agreeing  that  if  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company  were  to  leave  Stratford,  the  effect 
on  local  restaurants  and  guest  houses  would  be  devastating,  Mr  Pilbeam  commented 
that  the  theatre  buildings  would  remain  as  an  asset  in  town,  even  if  the  RSC  went. 
He  felt  sure  that  in  due  course  another  company  would  take  the  premises  over  and 
open  up  the  theatre  again.  There  were  in  any  case  the  other  Shakespeare  properties 
in  the  town  which  visitors  came  to  Stratford  to  see,  as  well  as  such  tourist 
attractions  as  the  Motor  Museum  and  the  Arms  and  Armoury  Museum. 

18.  Mr  Roy  Tutty,  regional  manager  of  Trust  Houses  Forte  Ltd,  told  me  that,  on 
his  recent  trip  to  the  United  States,  the  RSC  was  taken  by  Americans  to  be 
synonymous  with  Stratford:  every  time  the  town  was  mentioned  the  theatre  was  also 
talked  about.  There  was  a great  demand  from  American  tour  operators  for 
guarantees  for  RSC  tickets.  He  commented  that  hotel  trade  in  the  area  would  be 
very  adversely  affected  if  the  theatre  were  to  close. 
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19.  I discussed  with  the  manager  of  the  Stratford  Hilton  Hotel  (Mr  Tom  Letham) 
the  contribution  made  by  the  RSC  to  the  local  economy.  He  told  me  that  there 
were  about  3,000  hotel  and  guesthouse  beds  in  Stratford,  of  which  500  were  in  the 
Hilton.  He  estimated  that  during  the  summer  season  (mid  - April  to  mid  - July) 
about  20  visitors  a week  booked  into  his  hotel,  specifically  to  visit  the  RST;  another 
1,000  a year  came  as  part  of  a tour  group  or  as  conference  delegates  with  a 
theatre  visit  as  part  of  their  programme  of  activities.  He  said  that  the  RSC  was 
one  of  the  star  attractions  of  the  area  and  if  the  theatre  were  to  go  dark  it  would 
have  the  most  serious  consequences  for  the  town  and  might  well  kill  off  a great 
proportion  of  the  overseas  visitor  trade  in  the  area. 

20.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr  Roger  Thompson,  chairman  of  the  Shakespeare  Country 
Association  of  Tourist  Attractions  (SC  AT  A),  tourism  spending  in  the  Heart  of 
England  could  grow  faster  than  in  the  rest  of  England  because  of  its  potential  as  a 
venue  for  business  conferences. 

21.  In  this  connection,  it  Is  worth  noting  the  comment  in  the  BTA  1982  Annual 
Report  that  4-0%  of  ail  visitors  to  Britain  come  not  only  for  pleasure  but  for  such 
other  reasons  as  education,  business  and  professional  purposes,  or  to  attend 
conferences  and  trade  fairs.  Business  travel  of  itself  accounted  for  more  than  20% 
of  all  visits  and  a quarter  of  all  earnings  in  1981.  An  increasingly  important  part  of 
this  segment  of  the  tourism  market  is  incentive  tours.  These  are  holidays  provided 
as  bonus  for  workers'  or  for  dealers  in  a product  who  have  achieved  certain  targets. 
The  BTA,  in  conjunction  with  the  British  Overseas  Trade  Board,  organises 
familiarization  visits  for  incentive  travel  planners  and  co-ordinates  British  exhibits  at 
major  US  incentive  trade  exhibitions.  As  part  of  these  initiatives,  the  RSC 
participated  in  the  Incentive  Travel  and  iVSeetlng  Executives  (ITME)  show  in  Chicago 
in  1981;  they  see  this  as  a significant  area  of  development  both  for  themselves  and 
for  the  Stratford  area  in  general.  The  basis  of  incentive  travel  is  that  it  deals  only 
in  the  best  facilities  by  way  of  entertainment  and  hotels.  For  this  reason,  Stratford 
and  Broadway  are  probably  the  main  contenders  in  the  area,  and  if  the  RST  were  to 
be  closed,  the  HETB  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  sell  Stratford  to  the  incentive 
trade. 

22.  A point  made  to  me  by  Mr  Letham  concerned  the  use  of  the  RST  for 
conferences.  He  said  that  a typical  conference  consisted  of  a plenary  session  in  the 
morning  (for  which  there  was  a shortage  of  sufficiently  large  halls  in  Stratford)  with 
group  sessions  (for  which  accommodation  could  be  found)  in  the  afternoon.  He 
thought  the  RST  should  consider  the  possibilities  of  renting  the  theatre  on  occasional 
mornings  to  conference  organisers,  with  corresponding  financial  benefit  to  itself.  I 
understand  this  has  been  done  in  the  past  during  the  winter  season  in  Stratford  and  I 
believe  it  is  the  practice  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  Hammersmith.  Whilst  appreciating 
that  it  may  add  to  the  problems  of  scheduling,  I think  the  possibility  of  additional 
fund  raising  makes  the  suggestion  one  which  RSC  management  should  consider. 

23.  Mr  Tnompson  (who,  as  well  as  being  chairman  of  SC ATA,  is  managing 
director  of  Guide  Friday  Ltd,  tour  specialists  based  in  Stratford)  thought  that  the 
RSC  were  doing  a superb  job  and,  without  them,  both  the  country  and  Stratford 
would  be  the  poorer.  But  he  stressed  the  need  for  better  communication  and  greater 
understanding  of  each  other's  problems  between  those  involved  with  the  RSC:  local 
councillors,  the  Government  and  the  ACGB,  and  people  such  as  himself  engaged  in 
strengthening,  the  tourist  trade.  The  threads  of  local  and  national  interest  were 
tightly  enmeshed  and  each  depended  upon  the  other. 
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SECTION  6,  ANNEX  5,  APPENDIX 
PROMOTIONAL  ORGANISATIONS 


The  following  are  among  the  organisations  engaged  in  promoting  tourism  in  the 
Stratford  area  and  in  the  Heart  of  England  region. 

The  Heart  of  England  Tourist  Board 

(President:  Lord  Hertford;  Director:  Dr  Roger  Carter)  Responsible  for  the  promotion 
of  tourism  in  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Worcester,  Shropshire, 
Staffordshire,  Warwickshire  and  West  Midlands.  Its  headquarters  are  at  Worcester. 

The  Shakespeare  Country  Association  of  Tourist  Attractions  (SC  AT  A) 

(Chairman:  Mr  Roger  Thompson)  Formed  in  1980  to  promote  the  region  and  to 
produce  informative  literature  detailing  the  facilities  available.  One  aim  of  the 
association  is  to  promote  Shakespeare's  country  as  an  area  to  stay  in,  to  tour  around 
and  in  which  to  enjoy  a variety  of  attractions.  These  include  Blenheim  Palace, 
Broadway  Tower  Country  Park,  Dorsington  Manor,  Ragiey  Hall,  Sudeley  Castle  and 
Warwick  Castle,  as  well  as  the  Stratford  properties,  including  the  theatre. 

The  Stratford  Marketing  Group 

(Chairman:  Mr  Tom  Letham)  Includes  among  its  members  local  hotel  owners,  licensed 
victuallers,  the  District  Council,  SCAT  A,  the  Heart  of  England  Tourist  Board  and  the 
RSC.  Their  aims  are  to  promote  Stratford  as  a conference  town  centre  and  as  a 
centre  for  ionger-stay  travel. 

The  Stratford  Hotels  Group 

(Chairman:  Mr  Tom  Letham)  Comprises  hotels  in  the  Stratford  area  with  over  50 
rooms. 

The  Stratford  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Association 

(Chairman  designate:  Mr  Guy  Pilbeam)  Comprises  smaller  hotels,  guest  houses  and 
restaurants  in  the  Stratford  area. 

The  Stratford-upon-Avon  Festival 

(President:  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Warwickshire.)  First  organised  by  David  Garrick  in 
1769,  has  been  revived  in  1983  to  provide  two  weeks  of  arts  and  entertainment.  It  is 
presented  by  the  Stratford-upon-Avon  Festival  Company  Ltd  with  financial  assistance 
from  the  Stratford-upon-Avon  District  and  Stratford-upon-Avon  Town  Councils,  the 
English  Tourist  Board,  with  further  funding  from  donors  and  sponsors. 
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SECTION  6,  ANNEX  6 


SPONSORSHIP  RESULTS  1982/83  AND  1983/84 


1982/83 


FIRM 

CASH  SPONSORSHIPS 

FIRM 

SPONSORSHIPS  IN  KIND 

Value  (£) 

Value  (£) 

Midland  Bank 

HENRY  IV,  Parts  1 and  2, 

80,000 

Debenhams 

China,  glass,  cutlery  for 

2,000 

1982 

the  Barbican  Green  Room 

Rank  Xerox 

Opening  season  of  The  Pit, 

40,000 

Sony  UK 

Video  equipment  and 

14,000 

1982 

accessories 

W H Smith  Ac  Sons 

Youth  Festival,  Stratford 

5,000 

AM  CON 

7 return  air  fares  to 

2,500 

October  1982 

New  York  for  American 
Theatre  Convention 

BP 

RSC  Barbican  Festival, 
February-March  1983 

7,500 

DSI  Contract 

Assistance  with  the  move 

and  Office 

from  the  Aldwych  to  the 

Prudential  Pensions 

Performance  of 
THE  TEMPEST, 
November  1982 

3,677 

Furniture 

Barbican 

1,500 

TOTAL  1982-83 

136,177 

20,000 

1983/84 


FIRM 

CASH  SPONSORSHIPS 

FIRM 

SPONSORSHIPS  IN  KIND 

Value  (£) 

Value  (£) 

Bank  of  America 

3 month  season,  mid-October 
1983  - mid-January  1984 

60,000 

3 M United  Video  recording  tape 

Kingdom 

4,500 

Amoco  UK 

RST  Gallery,  Stratford, 
(3  years)  1983-84 

15,000 

Hambros  Bank 

Performance  of  TWELFTH 
NIGHT,  May  1983 

4,500 

National 

Westminster  Bank 

Small-scale  tour,  Autumn 
1983 

90,000 

Royal  Insurance 
Group 

Project  to  be  announced 

50,000 

W H Smith  Ac  Sons 

Education 

15,000 

T exaco 

Two  "theatre  days" 
for  schools,  Barbican 

2,000 

TOTAL  1983-84 

236,500 

4,500 
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SECTION  7 


OPTIONS  FOR  THE  FUTURE  SCALE  OF  RSC  ACTIVITIES 
Report  by  Mr  I F S Trumper,  FCA 

1.  Clearly  the  present  financial  position  budgeting  an  accumulated  deficit  of 
£1.7  million  as  at  31  March  1985  cannot  be  supported.  Either  the  grant  from  the 
Arts  Council  will  need  to  be  raised  or  the  RSC  will  need  to  reduce  the  size  of  its 
operations  to  live  within  resources.  The  RSC  management  and  the  Governors  are 
fully  aware  that  drastic  action  will  need  to  be  taken,  and  quickly  taken,  If 
additional  funding  is  not  made  available.  Mr  Wilkinson  has  prepared  a paper  which 
considers  the  financial  options  available  to  the  RSC  to  operate  within  its  resources 
in  the  year  1984/85.  He  concludes  that  the  deficit  is  of  such  a significant  size  and 
increasing  by  such  an  extent  that  the  only  options  are  to  close  either  the  Barbican 
or  the  Stratford  operations. 

2.  Although  both  these  draconian  measures  cut  across  the  basic  aims  and 
policies  of  the  RSC  and  would  change  the  very  nature  of  the  Company  they  have 
been  accepted  as  the  only  options  by  the  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee 
(F&GPC)  and  by  the  Arts  Council.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  minutes  of 
the  F&GPC  meeting  held  on  24  May  1983. 

"Mr  Cass  commented  that  the  presented  budgets  inevitably  demonstrated  the 
necessity  for  closure  of  either  Stratford  or  Barbican  because  the  RST  was  at 
the  end  of  the  line  as  far  as  economies  within  the  present  operating  model 
were  concerned.  He  re-emphasised  that  the  budget  presented  by  the  RST  to 
Arts  Council  based  upon  a grant  level  of  £4.1  million  was  already  a 
"survival"  budget,  and  was  in  no  way  regarded  by  F&GPC  as  a reasonable  or 
equitable  level  of  funding.  £4.1  million  was  the  "survival"  grant  needed  in 
1983/84.  That  requested  grant  itself  was  the  result  of  a desperate  economy 
attack  on  the  RST's  original  requested  "equitable"  grant  of  £4.5  million.  The 
paper  now  presented  by  Mr  Wilkinson  bore  out  F&GPC's  reiterated  conviction 
that  the  RST  would  be  unable  to  function  properly  on  any  level  of  grant  aid 
lower  than  the  "survival"  grant.  The  tight,  complex,  intermeshed  revenue- 
earning package  represented  by  the  RST  was  not  amenable  to  further 
economies.  The  problem  had  been  repeatedly  threshed  over,  but  the 
inescapable  conclusion  now  was  that  any  economies  of  the  required  magnitude 
which  could  be  made  in  any  major  area  of  expenditure  would  be  more  than 
outweighed  by  reductions  in  revenue  - resulting  in  more  grant-need,  not  less. 
The  RST's  conclusions  were  fully  supported  by  the  factual  evidence  available, 
and  indeed  by  the  results  of  imposed  operating  experiments  actually  carried 
out  by  the  RST  In  recent  years." 

3.  The  Arts  Council,  who  have  a high  regard  for  the  financial  management 
exercised  by  the  RSC,  agree  with  this  assessment.  Mr  Younie  who  is  the  Arts 
Councils'  financial  assessor  to  the  RSC  attended  the  F&GPC  meeting  on  24  May  and 
is  minuted  as  saying: 

"The  Arts  Council  accepted  absolutely  the  conclusions  demonstrated.  It  had 
been  a most  valuable  exercise,  demonstrating  that  to  balance  a budget  within 
a grant  of  £3,600,000  it  would  be  necessary  to  alter  drastically  the  present 
operating  model,  involving  the  closure  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  main 
centres  in  Stratford  and  London.  Mr  Younie  commented  that  these  budgets 
were  fully  consistent  with  the  known  facts  and  figures." 
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4.  Despite  agreeing  with  the  RSC  on  the  available  options  the  Arts  Council  are 
not  able  to  commit  a higher  grant  to  the  RSC  as  this  would  involve  reducing  grants 
to  other  grant-aided  arts  bodies,  given  their  present  resources.  The  Arts  Council's 
policy  is  that  the  RSC  must  live  within  the  funds  available  even  if  this  level  of 
grant  is  clearly  insufficient  to  attain  the  desired  objectives  of  the  RSC  and  of  the 
Arts  Council.  The  Arts  Council's  Finance  Department  regard  the  minimum  operations 
for  RSC  as  consisting  of  one  main  stage,  one  small  stage  and  the  visit  to 
Newcastle. 


5.  In  the  absence  of  additional  funding  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  operations 
and  it  is  essential  to  get  the  timing  right  to  minimise  losses.  The  RSC  are  in  a 
difficult  position,  they  recognise  that  the  accumulated  deficit  is  accelerating  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  put  into  action  now  pians  to  change  the  1984/85  operations. 
But  they  do  not  wish  to  take  any  precipitative  and  irrevocable  action  until  the 
results  of  this  study  are  known  in  case  the  level  of  funding  is  altered  as  a 
consequence,  ihe  Arts  Council  has  agreed  that  they  would  not  regard  the  RSC 
continuing  to  trade  at  a deficit  as  being  irresponsible  but  to  be  a reasonable 
response,  of  a holding  nature,  to  the  prevailing  conditions. 

CASH  FLOW 


6.  whatever  action  is  taken,  and  however  soon,  the  RSC  will  need  resources  to 
finance  operations  and  the  growing  deficiency.  It  is  helped  In  this  by  its  seasonal 
cash  position.  The  RSC  Balance  Sheet,  summarised  in  Section  4,  Annex  12  shows 
that  at  31  March  1983  (a  point  in  the  year  when  heavy  bookings  for  the  next  season 
in  Stratford  and  London  customarily  generate  an  abnormally  high  cash  flow)  the  cash 
position  was  as  follows: 


Table  1 


Liquid  assets  at  2 April  1983 


£ 


Money  due  from  the  Arts  Council  (included  In 
debtors  and  received  4 April  1983) 

Short  term  deposits 
Cash  in  hand  and  at  bank 

Advance  bookings 


350.000 

515.000 
215,960 

1080,960 

872,256 

£208,704 


7.  This  short-term  and  seasonal  cash  position  is  largely  due  to  the  high  level  of 
advance  bookings,  careful  management  of  debtors  and  creditors  and  the  effect  of 
non-cash  provisions  for  repairs  and  theatre  rebuilding  amounting  to  £299  700  Bv 

lirfZf  1984  fr  Wiikinson  has  estimated  that  there  will  be  a cash  deficiency  of 
£306,729  - see  Annex  1.  This  appears  worse  than  it  really  is  because  the  cash  flow 
statement  excludes  cash  from  advance  bookings.  Mr  Wiikinson  does  not  believe  that 
this  money  shouid  be  managed  as  cash  available  for  financing  operations;  the  money 
should  not  be^  aggregated  with  other  resources  as  it  Is  has  to  be  immediately  repaid 
11  performances  are  cancelled.  1 agree  with  Mr  Wilkinson's  prudent  approach  but 
realistically  this  money  is  available  to  finance  operations  in  the  same  way  as 
suppliers  provide  finance  by  giving  credit.  On  the  assumption  that  cash  from  advance 
bookings  will  amount  to  approximately  £900,000  at  31  March  1984  there  will  be  a 
cash  surplus  of  about  £600,000  at  that  date. 


Jh<L  ,RS(r  t13-5  yel  t0  PrePare  a cash  flow  forecast  for  1984/85  but  the 
budgeted  deficit  for  that  year  of  £701,000  will  probably  absorb  all  their  cash 
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resources.  Finance  from  the  Arts  Council  or  a commercial  overdraft  or  loan  will  be 
needed.  The  cash  position  for  1984/85  needs  to  be  carefully  calculated  in  the  light 
of  whichever  financial  option  the  RSC  decides  to  take  to  live  within  its  resources. 
The  effect  on  liquidity  in  winding  down  operations  is  likely  to  be  significant  with 
the  combined  effect  of  redundancy  payments,  cancellation  fees,  sale  of  assets  and 
reduced  box  office  and  advance  bookings. 

9.  It  is  important  that  the  intermittently  strong  cash  position  of  RSC  is  not 
allowed  to  delay  whatever  action  is  needed  to  correct  the  financial  base  of  the 
Company.  The  RSC  is  aware  of  this  and  the  Arts  Council  and  Government  should 
also  be.  The  cash  flow  should  form  an  integral  part  of  the  negotiations  with  the 
Arts  Council  in  determining  the  most  cost  effective  action  to  take. 

TRADING  AT  A DEFICIENCY 

10.  The  RSC  are  very  concerned,  not  irresponsibly,  to  continue  to  trade  at  a 
deficiency  and  sought  the  advice  of  the  Arts  Council  who  confirmed  that  it  was 
reasonable  not  to  take  any  precipitative  action  as  yet.  The  RSC  recognise  that  they 
rely  on  the  funding  from  the  Arts  Council  to  continue  trading  and  in  the  event  of 
winding  up  the  Arts  Council  have  guaranteed  to  settle  RSC's  liabilities.  The 
following  note  appears  in  the  accounts  of  the  RSC: 

"The  accounts  have  been  prepared  on  the  basis  of  a going  concern,  which 
assumes  that  sufficient  funds  with  continue  to  be  forthcoming  from  the  Arts 
Council  of  Great  Britain  to  enable  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre  to 
continue  as  a financially  viable  concern.  However,  in  the  event  that  the 
necessary  funds  are  not  forthcoming  the  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain  have 
confirmed  that  they  will  ensure  that  sufficient  funds  will  be  made  available 
to  pay  all  creditors." 

This  commitment  by  the  Arts  Council  has  enabled  the  RSC  to  continue  to  trade  as 
a going  concern.  It  is  a necessary  and  welcome  guarantee  and  one  which,  I believe, 
confirms  the  view  that  the  Arts  Council  endorses  the  work  of  the  RSC  and  believes 
that  it  is  underfunded. 

FINANCIAL  OPTIONS 

11.  The  detailed  studies  on  dressing  the  stage  and  the  performer,  the  work  of 

the  stage  staffs,  publicity  and  the  other  studies  continued  in  Sections  9 to  15  of  this 
report  did  not  identify  any  areas  where  inefficiencies  presented  the  opportunity  for 
major  potential  savings.  Whatever  option  is  selected  it  has  to  affect  the  present 
level  or  quality  of  activity.  There  are  a number  of  options  which  will  cut 
expenditure  but  not  of  the  magnitude  needed.  The  deficits  in  1983/84  and  1984/85 
are  so  large  that  general  economies  would  not  be  sufficient  to  bridge  the  revenue 
gap.  However  it  is  useful  to  consider  some  of  the  options  which  have  been 

discarded. 

Close  the  two  small  theatres 

12.  The  net  cost  of  operating  The  Other  Place  and  The  Pit  in  1982/83  as  shown 

by  the  management  accounts  was  £21,000,  total  costs  amounted  to  £267,000  - see 
Section  4,  Annexes  5 and  6.  However,  these  costs  only  include  the  direct  additional 
costs  of  running  TOP  and  The  Pit.  They  do  not  include  any  indirect  costs  such  as  a 
charge  for  actors’  or  directors'  time  or  a proportion  of  central  overheads.  Nor  are 
some  direct  costs  included  such  as  the  basic  wage  costs  of  the  production 

departments  or  a charge  for  the  Barbican  service  costs.  Mr  Wilkinson  argues  that 

costs  which  are  necessarily  incurred  in  operating  the  two  main  stages  are  not 
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allocated  to  the  two  small  theatres  as  they  are  not  additional  costs.  I do  not 
consider  that  the  £21,000  represents  the  additional  costs  of  TOP  and  The  Pit.  These 
theatres  must  contribute  to  actors'  overtime;  they  exert  pressure  on  the  production 
departments  which  must  support  the  basic  size  of  the  departments;  certainly  the 
Barbican  service  charges  are  more  because  of  The  Pit.  On  the  other  hand  the  small 
auditoria  transfer  some  productions  to  the  main  stages,  to  commercial  theatres  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  for  television  and  this  benefit  is  not  measured.  They  also 
provide  the  means  to  experiment  with  new  plays  which  could  be  costly  in  terms  of 

lost  box  office  to  put  on  the  main  stage  and  they  also  provide  a negotiating  tool  in 
settling  artists'  contracts. 

i3*  _ Despite  full  costs  not  being  allocated  to  TOP  and  The  Pit,  I agree  with 

Mr  Wilkinson's  assessment  that  closure  of  these  theatres  would  not  provide  savings 
anywhere  near  the  magnitude  required.  The  1983/84  budget  shows  that  the  net 
operational  costs  will  be  approximately  £30,000.  To  this  can  be  added  the  cost  of 
one  or  two  actors  which  it  may  be  possible  to  do  without  and,  perhaps,  a small 
reduction  in  the  number  of  directors  and  designers.  There  could  also  be  savings  by  a 
reduction  in  the  services  of  the  Barbican  and  a reduction  in  administrative  staff. 
Even  if  these  savings  could  be  made  I do  not  consider  that  they  would  anywhere 
uaai  approach  the  reduction  in  costs  which  is  necessary  to  bridge  the  revenue  gap. 
It  could  be  argued  that  any  savings  are  worth  having  but  I believe  that  the 
contribution  by  the  small  theatres  in  supporting  the  artistic  objectives  of  the  RSC 
justifies  their  cost.  The  purpose  of  operating  TOP  and  The  Pit  is  explained  in 
Section  3 which  deals  with  the  policies  and  objectives  of  the  RSC. 

Cease  the  tour  to  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 


1^*  _ Newcastle  season  is  costed  and  funded  separately  from  the  main 

operations  of  the  RSC.  The  total  cost  of  the  tour  in  1982/83  amounted  to  £394,000 
of  which  the  box  office  recouped  £193,000  with  the  balance  being  funded  by  the 
c?nnn°!Jr1Cl  £147,000  and  by  Tyne  and  Wear  County  Council  who  contributed 

cftfnnn  ^ C?Qodo/o?  argU?d  that  the  additional  costs  of  touring,  which  amounted  to 
£13  ,000  in  1982/83,  could  be  saved  by  cancelling  the  tour.  But  against  this  the 

grants  wouid  probably  be  lost  and  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  box  office  at 
Stratford  would  hold  up. 


i?*  The  Newcastle  s<fason  ls  a h^hly  successful  tour  which  is  self  financing  and 
n°  flnancial  advantage  to  be  gained  by  ceasing  the  tour  unless  the  Arts 

.inUL^i1  c°nso*ldated  thueir  during  grant  with  the  main  grant.  This  they  would  be 

unlikely  ,o  do  as  they  see  the  Newcastle  season  as  one  of  the  minimum 
requirements  of  the  RSC.  minimum 

Operate  a festival  season 

StratforTnr  ffS  ^ kT  the  effeCts  °f  runninS  a festival  season  in 

Vondon  or  both.  There  would  be  some  cost  savings  to  be  made  - actors 

theoretkTaUy1 ‘be  reducedTnd^  ^ forter  , Periods>  Production  departments  could 
theoretically  be ^reduced  and  the  use  of  casual  staff  increased  to  meet  the  demands 

strength  of  the  Rsr  ^ - !h Pr  structure  of  the  RSC  would  collapse.  The 
engtn  of  the  RSC  is  in  the  concept  of  having  a company  of  actors  working 

together  in  a varied  repertory  over  two  years  with  strong  directors  and  designers.  ° 

III  Q.  17e  Stratford  season  produces  the  productions  and  cast  for  the  Barbican  If 
the  Stratford  season  was  shorter  the  company  would  need  to  tour  until  th^  n w n 
was  ready  to  receive  them.  Although  th/ Newcastle  seasons  successful touTinfls 
expensive  and  additional  sponsorship  or  ACGB  grants  would  need  to  be  obtained  In 
the  meantime  either  visiting  companies  wouid  perform  at  the  Stratford  thelt  e o'r  it 
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would  go  dark.  Both  these  options  are  economically  costly.  Visiting  companies  do  not 
attract  the  high  box  office  of  the  RSC  and  'going  dark'  costs  money  unless  stage, 
theatre  and  administrative  staff  are  not  employed  for  that  period.  This  would  have 
the  effect  of  breaking  up  the  valuable  and  skilled  teams  of  people  which  the  RSC 
has  acquired  over  the  years. 

IS.  Having  a shorter  season  at  the  Barbican  is  also  not  viable.  If  the  season  is 
shorter  and  box  office  reduced,  the  basic  fixed  costs  of  operating  in  the  Barbican 
must  be  similarly  reduced.  Again  this  means  employing  staff  just  for  the  season, 
which  I believe  is  impracticable.  The  RSC  would  need  to  perform  in  a commercial 
theatre  operated  independently  if  it  were  to  bear  theatre  operating  costs  incurred 
only  during  the  festival  season.  But  I understand  from  Mr  Wilkinson  that  no 
commercial  theatre  would  have  the  necessary  stage  and  technical  staff  to  handle  the 
work  of  the  RSC  repertoire.  In  conclusion  I do  not  consider  a festival  season  will 
reduce  the  net  costs  of  operations  sufficiently  to  enable  the  RSC  to  operate  within 
their  present  level  of  grant  - without  seriously  affecting  the  artistic  output  of  the 
company. 

Increase  sponsorship  and  income  from  TV  etc 

19.  The  RSC  have  been  active  in  attempting  to  attract  sponsorship  and  income 
from  overseas  tours  and  television.  They  believe  that  the  concept  of  maintaining  the 
company  of  actors  for  a third  year  to  exploit  earlier  successes  could  produce  further 
net  revenue.  But  this  income  is  unlikely  to  increase  to  any  great  extent.  The  RSC's 
most  successful  year  for  generating  income  from  tours  and  television  was  in  1981/S2 
when  it  amounted  to  £441,000.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  huge  success  of  the  West 
End  transfer  of  EDUCATING  RITA  and  the  sale  of  the  television  rights  of 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  That  year  also  included  £30,000  from  Thames  Television  for 
the  right  to  have  the  first  option  to  televise  RSC  productions.  Despite  this 
exceptionally  good  year  income  from  this  source  amounted  to  only  6.5%  of 
expenditure  and  by  1982/83  it  had  dropped  to  2.7%. 

20.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  grant  from  the  Arts  Council  is  that  the  grant 
cannot  be  put  at  risk  by  overseas  tours  or  commercial  ventures.  This  appears  a 
sound  policy  but  it  does  mean  that  the  RSC  cannot  take  full  commercial  advantage 
of  its  successes.  It  can  enter  agreements  with  guaranteed  returns  but  this  is  unlikely 
to  reap  the  rewards  of  risk  capital. 

21.  Sponsorship  has  grown  over  the  years  but  it  is  a small  proportion  of  total 
income.  In  1982/83  sponsorship  income  amounted  to  £124,000  of  which  £80,000  was 
from  the  Midland  Bank  for  the  production  of  HENRY  IV  and  £40,000  from  Rank 
Xerox  for  the  opening  season  at  The  Pit.  This  demonstrates  the  preference  of 
companies  to  sponsor  special  events  which  provide  a sense  of  identity. 
Sir  Kenneth  Cork  does  not  believe  that  the  present  economic  climate  is  right  to 
expect  a large  increase  in  sponsorship  income.  This  view  is  supported  by  all  the 
evidence  at  the  RSC  and  the  Royal  Opera  House.  One  of  the  problems  for  the  RSC 
is  persuading  sponsors  to  underwrite  non-Shakespeare  productions.  NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY,  EDUCATING  RITA,  POPPY  and  PETER  PAN  although  all  very  successful 
did  not  attract  sponsorship  Income.  I believe  that  the  RSC  may  ultimately  benefit  in 
sponsorship  from  its  successful  track  record  but  it  is  unlikely  to  have  a material 
influence  on  the  budgeted  deficits. 

Close  the  Barbican  operation 

22.  This  is  the  option  which  provides  the  greatest  potential  savings.  Mr  Wilkinson 
has  calculated  that  if  the  Barbican  operation  was  closed  by  the  end  of  November 
1984  the  deficit  before  grant  for  the  year  1984/85  would  be  reduced  from 
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£4,717,000  to  £3,519,000.  This  would  bring  the  deficit  to  within  the  anticipated 
grant  of  £3,726,000  and  would  reduce  the  accumulated  deficit  to  £494,000  by 
31  March  1985. 

23.  Mr  Wilkinson's  calculations  are  based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  deficit  between 
the  London  and  Stratford  operations.  By  the  end  of  November  1984  the  deficit  on 
the  Barbican  operations  is  budgeted  to  amount  to  £1,816,872,  to  which  has  been 
added  closure  costs  and  the  annual  deficit  on  the  Stratford  operations  - see  Annex 
2.  The  calculations  were  based  on  the  available  detailed  information  although  they 
are  necessarily  broad  brush  in  some  areas.  For  example,  it  is  difficult  to  assess 
whether  the  actors  and  staff  at  the  Barbican  could  be  retained  and  remain  effective 
after  publication  of  the  notice  of  closure.  The  RSC  would  probably  have  to  provide 
some  incentive,  by  perhaps  generous  redundancy  terms.  Mr  Wilkinson  has  only 
provided  the  statutory  minimum  redundancy  pay.  There  is  also  the  adverse  effect  on 
the  box  office  to  consider  because  of  a possible  lack  of  commitment  by  staff. 

24.  In  addition  to  these  specific  costs  the  more  difficult  calculation  is  assessing 

the  savings  in  Stratford  following  a London  closure.  The  number  of  directors  and 
designers  would  decrease,  fewer  administrative  staff  would  be  needed,  money  could 
be  saved  on  productions  as  the  sets  and  costumes  would  not  have  to  be  so  durable 

or  adaptable.  But,  however  broad  brush  the  calculations  are  on  the  closure  of  the 

Barbican  operation  it  will  clearly  result  in  savings  which  will  recover  the 
accumulated  deficit  by  31  March  1986  - assuming  that  the  Arts  Council  do  not 

reduce  the  anticipated  1985/86  grant. 

25.  The  disadvantage  of  this  option  is  the  drastic  effect  it  will  have  on  the 

artistic  product  of  the  RSC.  It  is  argued  by  the  RSC  that  without  the  London 
operation  they  could  not  attract  the  directors,  designers  and  actors  necessary  to 
maintain  the  present  high  standards  of  work;  the  artistic  output  would  be 
considerably  narrowed;  the  Company  would  cease  to  develop,  it  would  become  a 

provincial  theatre  largely  restricted  to  Shakespeare's  work.  If  this  did  happen  the 

ACGB  would  need  to  reconsider  the  level  of  grant  appropriate  to  a Company 

producing  this  standard  of  work. 

Close  the  Stratford  operation 

26.  This  option  produces  far  less  savings  than  closing  the  Barbican.  The  RSC  has 

the  benefit  of  owning  the  freehold  of  its  properties  in  Stratford;  the  theatre  is 

cheaper  to  operate;  the  RST  has  a greater  seating  capacity  than  the  Barbican;  ticket 
prices  are  higher  at  Stratford;  working  practices  are  less  costly.  All  the  financial 
advantages  appear  to  favour  Stratford  as  against  the  Barbican. 

27.  Mr  Wilkinson  has  calculated  that  if  the  Stratford  operation  is  closed  for  the 

year  1984/85,  the  deficit  for  the  year  would  be  reduced  to  £3,720,000.  This  is 
sufficient  to  live  within  the  grant  of  £3,726,000  but  not  enough  to  recover  the 

accumulated  losses  of  £701,000  at  31  March  1984.  This  option  also  has  financial 
implications  which  are  not  included  in  Mr  Wilkinson's  assessment,  for  example,  the 
sale  of  the  RSC’s  properties  at  Stratford. 

28.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  costs  of  running  the  Barbican  would  increase 
by  £463,000  if  Stratford  no  longer  provided  the  present  back  up.  At  present,  the 
Stratford  operation  is  charged  with  the  full  cost  of  directors  and  designers  which  are 
budgeted  to  amount  to  £590,000  in  1984/85.  Stratford  also  bears  the  non-productive 
time  of  the  production  departments  whereas  the  Barbican  benefits  from  proven 
productions  transferred  from  Stratford.  In  1983/84  a new  production  at  the  Barbican 
cost  on  average  £100,000  more  than  a production  transferred  from  Stratford  and 
there  are  six  such  productions  in  1983/84.  I believe  that  the  Barbican  costs  would 
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probably  increase  by  more  than  £463,000  and  Mr  Wilkinson  agrees  with  this  view.  It 
is  difficult  to  quantify  by  how  much;  this  would  depend  on  the  Barbican  repertoire 
and  in  the  absence  of  Stratford  the  RSC  has  difficulty  in  deciding  what  the 
composition  of  the  repertoire  would  need  to  be.  However,  this  is  academic  because 
if  a choice  needs  to  be  made  between  closing  Stratford  or  the  Barbican  then  the 
relative  cost  savings  dictate  that  it  would  be  the  Barbican. 

29.  Two  additional  points  are  worth  mentioning.  Firstly,  if  the  RSC  only  had  one 
base  and  continued  with  its  present  high  utilisation  of  actors  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  tour.  Either  the  theatre  would  have  to  ’go  dark'  or  the  actors  would 
need  to  be  less  integrated  in  one  company  so  as  to  allow  a small  cast  to  tour 
without  disrupting  the  repertoire.  Secondly,  the  rent  agreement  with  the  City  of 
London  on  the  Barbican  is  due  for  a review  in  March  1983,  at  which  time  both 
parties  may  exercise  their  right  not  to  renew  the  lease.  If  the  RSC  does  renew  the 
lease  they  will  subsequently  face  a compensation  charge  if  they  wish  to  cancel  the 
agreement  before  the  next  review  date  in  seven  years  time.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  compensation  charge  would  be  based  on  rent  alone,  or  whether  it  would  also 
include  certain  service  charges;  but  if  the  next  seven  year  block  of  the  lease  were 
to  be  cancelled  shortly  after  March  1983  the  compensation  charge  could  amount  to 
between  £1  million  and  £3  million. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  THE  FINANCIAL 
OPTIONS 

30.  The  only  option  which  will  produce  sufficient  reductions  in  net  operating 
costs  to  enable  the  RSC  to  operate  within  its  future  income  and  anticipated  ACGB 
grant  is  to  close  the  Barbican  operation.  The  effects  of  implementing  this  option  are 
far  reaching  on  the  artistic  product  of  the  RSC.  The  RSC  believe  that  it  would 
eventually  lead  to  the  closure  of  Stratford.  I am  not  convinced  that  this  is 
inevitable  but  I do  consider  that  without  a London  base  the  Stratford  theatre  would 
lose  its  "national”  company  status  and  become  a provincial  theatre  dedicated  to 
Shakespeare’s  work. 

31.  I recommend  that  the  Government  endorses  the  present  operating  structure 
of  the  RSC,  namely,  a main  stage  and  small  stage  at  Stratford  and  in  London,  the 
Newcastle  season  and  the  small  tour.  The  continuance  of  this  structure  will  mean 
that  the  RSC  will  need  additional  public  funding.  Box  office  revenue  is  already  high, 
there  is  little  scope  to  increase  private  funding  and  income  from  television,  and 
tours  and  costs  are  continuing  to  spiral. 

32.  The  two  major  matters  which  have  been  identified  by  this  scrutiny  which  will 
result  in  cost  reductions  are: 

(1)  The  need  to  reduce  the  peaks  and  troughs  of  work  in  the  production 

departments  which  give  rise  to  additional  overtime. 

(2)  Renegotiation  of  the  working  practices  of  stage  staff  at  the  Barbican. 

Both  these  matters  will  take  some  time  to  implement.  I recommend  that  the  RSC  is 
given  a period  of  two  years  to  implement  the  recommendations  in  respect  of  these 
matters  and  that  the  grant  for  the  year  to  31  March  1986  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  RSC  has  reduced  costs  in  real  terms  at  1982/83  prices  by 
£100,000. 

33.  The  1983/84  budget  forecasts  a grant  need  of  £4,100,000.  The  Arts  Council 
confirmed  a grant  of  £3,600,000  which  has  subsequently  been  reduced  by  1%.  The 
RSC  consider  the  budget  to  be  a "survival"  budget,  it  does  not  allow  the  RSC  to 
relax  its  efforts  to  maximise  box  office  revenue  although  they  would  like  to  reduce 
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some  ticket  prices.  The  budget  also  exerts  pressures  on  costs  to  such  an  extent  that 
certain  pay  levels  are  not  equitable.  But  despite  the  efforts  of  the  RSC  costs  are 
budgeted  to  increase  by  11%  in  1983/84.  I believe  that  the  RSC  are  suffering  from 
having  to  control  payroll  costs  which  are  below  market  rates  and  it  is  inevitable 
that  percentage  increases  will  exceed  inflation  in  these  circumstances.  But  I also 
consider  that  the  RSC  should  continue  to  operate  in  a climate  of  financial 
stringency  in  order  to  provide  good  value  for  money.  What  must  not  be  allowed  to 

happen  is  for  the  financial  position  to  deteriorate  to  such  a position  that  the 

Company  reduces  its  investment  in  productions  which  initiates  the  spiral  of  declining 
box  offices-  and  increasing  deficits.  ° 

34,  In  view  of  the  overall  increase  of  11%  in  costs  in  1983/84  and  what  appears 
to  be  a sufficient  investment  in  new  productions  I recommend  that  the  RSC's 
funding  requirement  of  £4,100,000  for  1983/84  be  met  in  full  by  the  ACGB  grant.  I 

further  recommend  that  an  additional  grant  is  made  to  eliminate  the  accumulated 

deficit  at  31  March  1982  of  £191,000  subject  to: 

(l)  The  RSC  demonstrating  the  need  for  the  theatre  repairs  provision  of 

£299,700. 


(2)  A review  of  the  results  for  the  year  to  31  March  1984. 

faw  /0cAsT.t0  uthf  future>  h is  early  to  recommend  a level  of  funding  for 

ior  that  year  was  based  on  broad  assumptions.  I recommend 
that  the  1984/85  grant  should  be  settled  after  an  examination  by  the  funding 
authority  of  the  detailed  budgets  for  that  year  having  regard  to  the  qualifications 
set  out  m the  covering  report,  Chapter  3,  paragraph  85. 
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SECTION  7,  A*#€X  1 


ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE  THEATRE 
CASH  FU3S  STATEMENT  - 1983/84 
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(D-jhlg  cash  flow  statement  was  prepared  by  Mr  Wilkinson.  It  is  based  on  budgeted  deficit  of  £4,100,000. 
(2)Tt,e  flc GB  grant  of  £3,600,000  has  not  been  reduced  by  the  1*  announced  in  July. 

(^The  cash  flow  excludes  money  from  advance  bookings. 
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SECTION  7,  ANNEX  2 

ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY 


FINANCIAL  OPTIONS 

Based  on  a Net  Grant  of  £3,492,66 7 - options  open  to  Governors 
Option  1 Close  London  operation  end  of  November  1984 


Stratford  deficit  for  year  1,673,962 

London  - to  end  of  November  1,816,872 

Wrap-up  costs  - allow  55,000 

Rent  Barbican  December/March  111,333 

Redundancy  payments  - net  70,000 

Savings  in  Stratford  following  London  ( 122,833) 

closure 

October  production  cancelled  - (included  ( 85,000) 

in  above  deficit) 


Funding  requirement  £3,519,334 


Option  2 Close  Stratford  operation  for  entire  year  1984/85 

London  deficit  for  year 
Wrap-up  costs  - Stratford  - allow 
Redundancy  pay  - net 
Extra  London  costs  - if  no  Stratford 
back  up 


Funding  requirement  £3,720,064 

Notes: 

(^The  above  figures  were  produced  by  Mr  Wilkinson. 

(2) Although  some  figures  can  be  forecast  with  reasonable  accuracy  these  calculations 
are  based  on  broad  assumptions  and  should  only  be  used  as  a guide  to  the  financial 
options. 


2,971,964 

85,000 

200,000 

463,100 
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SECTION  8 


THE  ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY:  PROPOSALS  FOR  FUTURE  MANAGEMENT 
AND  ORGANISATION 

Report  by  Mr  I F S Trumper,  FCA 

1.  One  of  the  objectives  of  this  scrutiny  was  to  consider  how  to  avoid  incurring 
deficits  after  funding  in  the  future.  In  order  to  achieve  this  objective  I have 
reviewed  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  financial  management  systems  in  supplying 
senior  management  with  the  means  to  plan  ahead  and  to  exercise  budgetary  control 
over  income  and  expenditure.  I have  not  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of  the  RSC's 
internal  control  procedures,  but  the  Company's  auditors  have  not  reported  any  major 
weaknesses.  I have  drawn  upon  the  reports  of  Mr  Priestley  who  has  provided  a "top- 
down"  assessment  of  the  RSC  and  of  my  other  colleagues  who  have  provided  a 
"bottom-up"  assessment  by  examining  in  detail  the  work  of  the  production 
departments  and  stage  staff. 

2.  Mr  Priestley  reports  in  Section  4,  Annex  1 that  the  ACGB  regards  the  day- 
to-day  financial  management  and  control  of  the  RSC  as  very  good,  as  are  also  the 
quality  of  both  financial  reporting  to  the  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee 
and  the  use  made  of  it  by  that  Committee.  The  ACGB  have  a high  regard  for  the 
RSC's  top  financial  management,  for  its  Chairman,  Sir  Kenneth  Cork,  for  the 
Chairman  of  the  F&GPC,  Mr  Geoffrey  Cass  and  for  Mr  David  Brierley  and  Mr 
William  Wilkinson.  I agree  with  this  assessment.  Much  credit  should  go  to  Messrs 
Brierley  and  Wilkinson  for  ail  their  efforts  to  exercise  financial  controls  in  difficult 
times.  Their  success  is  due  to  their  expertise  and  the  long  hours  they  devote  to  the 
RSC.  They  not  only  have  an  impressive  grasp  of  the  overall  financial  position  and  of 
matters  of  detail  but  also  have  firm  views  on  the  principles  and  practicabilities  of 
financial  management  systems.  In  commenting  upon  the  RSC's  systems  I have  been 
guided  by  Mr  Wilkinson's  expertise  in  this  field  and  have  taken  into  account  that 
although  the  RSC  should  be  treated  as  a business  it  does  operate  in  an  artistic 
world  with  all  the  difficulties  that  this  entails. 

3.  Despite  the  above  endorsement  of  RSC's  financial  management  I believe  that 
this  scrutiny  does  afford  the  opportunity  to  make  improvements  in  the  following 
areas: 

(1)  Financial  planning. 

(2)  Production  planning  and  control. 

(3)  Targeting  of  resources 

In  order  to  make  improvements  in  financial  planning  and  targeting  of  resources  it  is 
necessary  for  the  RSC  to  operate  in  relatively  stable  financial  conditions.  To  achieve 
these  conditions  it  is  necessary  for  Government  directly,  or  through  their  agents,  to 
ratify  the  RSC's  six-point  plan  of  activity  and  to  "target"  funding  to  support  this 
level  of  activity  as  described  in  the  covering  report,  Chapter  1.  The 
recommendations  in  this  Section  assume  that  this  will  be  the  case. 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING 

4.  At  present  there  is  little  medium-term  or  long-term  financial  budgeting.  The 
most  forward  budget  prepared  at  present  is  for  the  financial  year  to  31  March  1985 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Arts  Council  on  8 dune  1983.  This  budget  was  largely 
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prepared  by  Mr  Wilkinson  and  Mr  Brieriey  in  consultation  with  the  Joint  Artistic 
Directors.  There  was  little  time  for  further  consultation  or  prior  approval  by  the 
F&GPC  although  comments  were  retrospectively  sought.  This  budget  is  used  by  the 
Arts  Council  in  assessing  the  grant  need  for  1984/8.5  and  compiling  its  bid  to 
Government.  Although  this  budget  is  important  it  was  not  based  upon  detailed  plans 
of  the  1984/85  repertoire,  which  will  not  be  finalised  until  later  this  year.  Despite 
this  lack  of  firm  plans  this  preliminary  budget  is  normally  fairly  close  to  the  more 
detailed  budget  which  is  submitted  to  the  Arts  Council  in  January/February. 
Mr  Brieriey  and  Mr  Wilkinson  are  able  to  achieve  this  accuracy  of  forecasting 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  costs,  which  are  predominantly  "fixed”  costs  under 
their  control,  and  a standard  pattern  of  working  at  the  theatres.  For  example, 
although  the  repertoire  will  not  have  been  settled  it  will  be  assumed  that  there  will 
be  five,  or  maybe  six,  productions  on  both  the  main  stage  and  the  small  stage  at 
Stratford;  payroll  costs  will  be  based  upon  established  manpower  numbers  and 
Mr  Brierley's  knowledge  on  pay  negotiations;  an  overall  budget  will  be  set  for  direct 
new  production  costs  within  which  the  individual  productions  will  be  planned  etc. 

5.  The  detailed  budget  is  also  largely  prepared  by  Messrs  Brieriey  and  Wilkinson 
but*  in  close  consultation  with  senior  management  at  planning  meetings.  A review  of 
budgeted  expenditure  against  actual  expenditure  demonstrates  the  overall  accuracy  of 
these  budgets: 

Table  1 


Comparison  of  actual  to  budgeted  expenditure 


Expenditure 

Variance 

Budget 

Actual 

favourabie/(adverse) 

£000 

£000 

£000 

% 

1979/80 

4647 

4869 

(222) 

(4.S) 

1980/81 

5755 

5779 

(24) 

(0.4) 

1981/82 

6749 

6783 

(34) 

(0.5) 

1982/83 

8105 

8455 

(350) 

(4.3) 

The  adverse  variance  in  1982/83  was  mainly  due  to  the  decision  to  stage  more 
colourful  productions,  which  was  taken  after  the  budget  had  been  finalised;  additional 
stage  overtime  and  extras;  and  increased  theatre  operating  costs.  These  are 
explained  in  detail  in  Section  4,  paragraph  73  ff. 

6.  The  strength  of  the  present  budgetary  system  lies  with  senior  management, 
with  their  ability  to  motivate  staff;  with  their  power  to  control  manpower  numbers; 
with  their  power  to  exercise  cash  restraints.  The  weakness  of  the  system  is  that 
there  is  little  delegation  of  authority  which  could  mean  that  the  RSC  is  not 
benefiting  from  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  less  senior  management,  for 
example,  of  the  Heads  of  Department  (HODs)  who  are  responsible  for  getting  the 
work  done.  This  viewpoint  is  supported  in  the  reports  on  the  production  departments 
and  stage  staffs  in  Volume  2,  Sections  9,  10  and  11.  Ihe  main  points  to  arise  were: 

(1)  HODs  of  the  various  production  departments  and  stage  staffs  are  not 
sufficiently  involved  in  forward  planning. 

(2)  HODs  do  not  have  sufficient  budgetary  responsibilities. 
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(3)  Peaks  and  troughs  of  work  regularly  occur  due  to  late  submission  of 
detailed  designs. 

I return  to  these  problems  in  considering  future  arrangements  for  production  planning 
and  control  in  paragraph  11.  However,  overall  I believe  that  the  weaknesses  in  the 
present  financial  management  arrangements  are  not  due  to  inherent  weaknesses  in 
the  management  organisation  or  the  financial  systems  but  due  to  the  pressures 
brought  about  by  late  planning  of  the  repertoire  and  late  submission  of  agreed 
detailed  designs.  Mr  Priestley  has  recommended  that  planning  the  season  could  be 
brought  forward  by  about  three  to  six  months  (Section  6,  Part  5)  and  that  by  end- 
May  directorial  responsibilities  should  have  been  allotted.  Clearly,  this  should  ease 

the  operational  pressures  on  departments  and  allow  time  for  better  financial 

planning. 

7.  Earlier  planning  of  the  repertoire  should  help  to  improve  in-year  budgetary 

controls  but  what  is  also  required  is  for  the  RSC  to  prepare  budgets  for  three  to 
five  years  ahead.  This  medium-term  planning  is  necessary  to  provide  a more  stable 
financial  framework  in  which  to  operate,  both  for  the  RSC  and  for  Government.  It 
is  not  possible  to  base  this  planning  on  a future  planned  repertoire.  I believe  the 
way  forward  is  to  base  the  forward  budgets  on  "standards"  to  be  set  by  the  RSC 

and  approved  by  the  F&GPC.  It  would  be  important  for  these  standards  to  be 

carefully  examined  on  behalf  of  the  Funding  Authority  at  the  triennial  review  as 
discussed  in  Chapter  1 of  the  covering  report.  These  standards  should  be  based  upon 
an  assessment  of  the  resources  required  to  support  a normal  level  of  activity  and  to 
attract  a predetermined  box  office.  These  standards  should  include  manpower  levels 
for  the  performing  companies,  stage  management,  stage  crew,  technical  staff, 
production  departments  and  administration.  They  should  also  deal  with  the  grade  mix 
of  employees  and  levels  of  overtime.  For  example,  based  on  manpower  levels, 
standards  of  overtime  as  a percentage  of  basic  pay  could  be  set,  say,  90%  for  stage 
props  staff,  110%  for  electricians  etc.  Standards  would  also  need  to  be  set  to 
determine  a normal  level  of  activity  such  as  the  number  of  performances  on  each 
stage;  the  number  of  touring  weeks;  the  number  of  new  productions;  the  number  of 
productions  transferred  into  the  Barbican  etc. 

8.  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  prepare  financial  forecasts  on  the  basis  of  these 
standards  alone;  this  would  infer  that  the  product  and  resource  requirements  of  the 
RSC  are  static  and  this  is  not  the  case.  But  I believe  that  they  would  provide  the 
framework  for  preparing  the  forward  budgets.  To  this  framework  should  be  added  the 
financial  assessment  of  planned  or  foreseen  events  such  as  a decision  to  invest  more 
on  new  productions;  producing  more  expensive  shows  for  longer  runs;  taking  on 
additional  staff  because  of  the  complexity  of  productions  or  because  of  chahges  in 
conditions  of  employment.  Developing  an  effective  framework  of  standards  will  not 
be  easy  but  I believe  that  a person  of  Mr  Wilkinson’s  ability  and  experience  should 
succeed. 

9.  I see  these  standards  as  also  providing  the  framework  for  the  Funding 
Authority  to  'target'  future  funding.  The  basis  of  targeting,  as  described  in  Chapter 
1,  would  not  merely  duplicate  the  above  budgetary  process.  It  would  aim  to  fund 
specifically  certain  key  expenditures  such  as  the  basic  cost  of  the  actors  and  the 
direction;  extra  touring  costs;  fixed  theatre  costs  etc.  But  other  expenditures  would 
be  funded  by  reference  to  a percentage  of  box  office  revenues.  The  targeted  funding 
formula  also  needs  to  be  worked-up  but  I believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  recognise 
the  principle  of  having  a common  framework  for  budgeting  and  targeted  funding 
although  it  is  used  for  different  purposes.  In  this  way  the  planning  of  Government 
expenditure  and  of  RSC's  funding  requirements  will  have  some  common  principles. 
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10.  Each  year  the  budgets  should  be  refined  in  the  light  of  the  previous  year's 
accounts  and  the  developing  repertoire.  They  should  provide  the  basis  for  negotiation 
with  the  Funding  Authority  on  those  items  of  expenditure  which  are  subject  to 
specific  bids,  such  as  extra  touring  costs  and,  perhaps,  new  production  costs.  These 
budgets  and  negotiations  should  ensure  that  both  the  RSC  and  Government  would  be 
fully  aware  of  any  worsening  financial  situation  in  sufficient  time  to  plan  and  take 
action  as  necessary. 


PRODUCTION  PLANNING  AND  CONTROL 

11.  The  three-year  forecasts  should  be  refined  each  year  until  the  stage  that 
they  are  finally  adjusted  to  form  the  following  year's  budget  based  upon  a detailed 
assessment  of  the  repertoire.  This  system  of  evolving  budgets  should  ensure  that  the 
"standards"  are  integrated  into  the  financial  base  of  the  repertoire.  The  next  stage 
is  to  ensure  that  the  detailed  repertoire  planning  and  budgetary  control  procedures 
encourage  the  efficient  and  effective  use  of  the  RSC's  resources.  This  is  an  area 
where  the  RSC  do  have  a problem.  Mr  Priestley  has  considered  in  detail  in  Section 
6,  Part  5 the  problems  arising  from  lateness  of  decisions  in  the  planning  cycle,  the 
complexity  of  assembling  the  company  and  managing  productions  into  performance. 
He  notes  that  the  logistics  of  managing  a show  into  production  and  managing  it 
whilst  in  the  repertoire  is  not  a subject  which  appears  to  command  much  directorial 
time  and  this  view  is  supported  by  the  reports  of  my  other  colleagues.  They  consider 
that  financial  management  would  be  improved  by  HODs  taking  a more  active  role  in 
planning  decisions.  Service  and  production  departments  are  represented  at  planning 
meetings  by  the  Production  Controller  but  I agree  with  my  colleagues  that  the  HODs 
ought  to  play  a more  active  role  as  it  is  they  who  are  responsible  for  day-to-day 
management;  it  is  they  who  schedule  the  work;  it  is  they  who  effectively  authorise 
overtime;  it  is  largely  they  who  influence  the  efficiency  of  the  staff  under  their 
control.  I believe  that  there  is  great  torce  to  this  argument. 


12.  The  present  management  systems  are  designed  to  enable  HODs  to  exercise 
budgetary  control.  Budgets  are  set  for  each  cost  centre,  these  will  include  each 
workshop  and  stage  area.  Every  production  will  also  have  its  own  budget,  not  only 
for  direct  costs  such  as  materials  and  direct  charges  but  also  for  basic  wages  and 
overtime  and  an  allocation  of  production  overheads.  But  in  practice  the  budgetary 
system  is  a means  of  control  used  by  the  Production  Controller  and  the  Financial 
Controller  through  a constant  review  of  the  computerised  nominal  and  production 
ledgers.  The  production  ledger  is  particularly  impressive  as  it  has  been  set  up  to 
account  for  commitments;  each  production  is  charged  with  the  cost  of  goods  at  the 
time  of  the  order;  this  amount  is  subsequently  updated  by  the  invoiced  amount.  Each 
production  is  also  charged  with  the  labour  costs  of  the  production  departments. 

eek  y time-sheets  are  completed  which  analyse  time  by  productions.  All  overtime 
must  be  allocated  to  specific  productions  but  some  basic  pay  may  be  allocated  to  a 
general  work  code  or  to  a code  for  unproductive  time.  The  production  ledger 
provides  up-to-date  information  on  each  production  as  well  as  providing  control  over 
IOC  s financial  commitments.  The  HODs  also  receive  a monthly  budget  report  which 

shows  the  actual  expenditure  of  their  department  to  date  against  budget  and  a 
forecast  to  the  year-end.  b 

13.  I believe  that  the  present  financial  systems  should  enable  HODs  to  exercise 
budgetary  control  but  I also  believe  that  financial  management  would  be  improved  by 
delegating  to  HODs  some  financial  responsibility.  In  order  for  this  to  be  effective, 

rSvS  °e  rfsonable  tar§ets  and  be  involved  in  the  planning  process. 

Jh  hi?  thnitpai^Dr?la?  the  WOrk  of  their  departments  within  the  standards 

overtime  1 a 0 e*amPle>  a workshop  will  have  agreed  manpower  levels, 

UmHaHoni  nn  th^  3 £rget  f°r  .unProductive  time.  These  standards  should  impose 
limitations  on  the  working  practices  within  departments;  they  should  be  set  to 
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highlight  peaks  and  troughs  of  work.  At  the  planning  stage  of  productions  the  HODs 
should  translate  the  plans  of  senior  management  into  their  working  schedules.  If  the 
result  shows  that  standards  will  be  exceeded  the  HODs  should  report  this  fact  to  the 
Production  Controller  who  will  raise  the  matter  with  senior  management.  It  may  not 
be  possible  to  alter  plans  but  what  should  result  is  an  agreed  schedule  of  work  for 
which  the  HODs  are  responsible.  This  schedule  of  work  will  be  dependent  upon 
receiving  detailed  designs  on  time,  and  it  should  be  the  responsibility  of  senior 
management  to  ensure  their  timely  receipt.  The  HODs  should  be  held  responsible  for 
completing  their  agreed  schedule  of  work  within  budget  but  senior  managers  should 
be  held  responsible  for  the  financial  cost  of  the  late  delivery  of  designs. 

14.  I also  consider  that  the  HODs  of  the  production  departments  should  be  made 
responsible  for  the  budgetary  control  over  the  cost  of  materials  for  productions.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  them  at  present  because  the  time  pressures,  imposed  by  the 
repertoire  and  late  submission  of  designs,  have  put  the  emphasis  on  getting  the  job 
done  quickly  rather  than  in  a manner  carefully  planned  according  to  an  agreed  set 
of  costings.  I believe  that  Mr  Priestley’s  recommendations  on  earlier  planning  should 
provide  sufficient  time  for  the  HODs  to  provide  detailed  costings  on  the  final  agreed 
designs  before  work  begins.  These  detailed  costings  should  provide  the  basis  of  the 
budgets  to  which  HODs  should  work.  If  there  are  subsequent  changes  to  designs  or 
specification  of  materials  the  HODs  should  evaluate  the  financial  cost  of  these 
changes  and,  if  they  are  significant,  seek  approval  from  the  Production  Controller. 

15.  Exercising  budgetary  control  over  stage  overtime  is,  I believe,  more  difficult 
than  over  most  other  areas.  Mr  Peter  Standley  has  described  the  present  budgetary 
procedures  in  Volume  2,  Section  11  and  concluded  that  the  control  over  expenditure 
takes  the  form  of  responding  to  the  demands  of  the  performance  schedule  as 
economically  as  possible  without  regard  to  whether  particular  overtime  calls,  or 
periods  of  employment  of  casual  labour,  are  within  or  outside  the  budget.  He  also 
noted  that  overspending  against  budgets  was  largely  outside  the  control  of  the 
Production  Managers  and  that  HODs  were  not  involved  in  the  budgetary  process  to 
the  extent  that  they  were  unaware  of  the  detailed  workings  and  assumptions  used  to 
construct  the  budgets.  Not  knowing  whether  a particular  period  of  overtime,  or  of 
casual  working,  is  within  or  outside  the  budget  meant  that  their  reactions  to  an 
overtime  call,  or  to  the  use  of  casuals,  took  no  account  of  the  budgetary  position. 
Mr  Standley  recommends  that  stage  management  construct  the  budgets  for  overtime 
and  casual  employment  in  volume  terms  (number  of  Sunday  and  night  calls,  number 
of  hours  overtime  budgeted  per  get-in,  number  of  casuals  assumed  per  performance 
etc)  and  that  HODs  are  given  volume  budgets  for  their  departments.  He  also 
recommends  that  overtime  working  and  the  cost  of  casuals  directly  attributable  to  a 
particular  production  should  be  charged  to  that  production. 

16.  The  objective  of  these  recommendations  is  to  improve  budgetary  control  over 
expenditure.  I do  not  believe  that  it  is  meaningful  to  budget  and  account  for  all 
stage  costs  by  production,  since  the  resources  of  the  RSC  are  planned  to  support  a 
season's  repertoire  rather  than  a particular  production.  But  I do  consider  that  it  is 
important  for  the  management  systems  to  be  developed  to  control  and  identify  the 
cause  of  any  overspending.  As  discussed  in  paragraph  7 above,  "standards"  should  be 
set  for  manpower  levels,  including  casual  labour,  and  overtime  rates  for  stage  staff. 
The  HODs  should  be  involved  in  the  planning  process  to  ensure  that  in  volume  terms 
the  budgets  are  within  these  standards.  I recommend  that  the  productions  which  give 
rise  to  these  standards  being  exceeded  should  be  charged  with  the  budgeted  extra 
cost  and  that  a system  is  developed  to  identify  and  charge  the  excess  of  the  actual 
cost  over  these  standards  to  specific  productions. 
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TARGETING  OF  RESOURCES 


17.  In  my  report  on  the  financial  management  of  the  ROH,  I recommend 
separate  accounting  for  the  three  performing  companies  and  development  of  a 
system  to  measure  the  marginal  contribution  of  productions.  One  of  the  objectives  of 
these  recommendations  is  to  improve  the  financial  planning  of  future  repertoires 
including  the  mix  between  ballet  and  opera.  A system  to  record  the  marginal 
contribution  of  each  production  would  not  be  meaningful  for  the  RSC.  The  repertoire 
consists  entirely  of  new  productions  and  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  base  artistic 
planning  on  the  financial  results  of  past  productions,  although  due  regard  is  given  to 
the  popularity  or  otherwise  of  different  Shakespearean  works.  However,  I believe 
that  the  management  systems  of  the  RSC  should  provide  information  to  senior 
management  in  order  to  target  resources.  For  example,  given  that  the  RST  Stratford 
has  the  largest  box  office  potential,  is  sufficient  directorial  time  devoted  to  its 
productions?  Is  too  much  time  devoted  to  the  works  at  the  small  theatres? 


IS.  I consider  that  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  RSC  should  be  allocated 
to  the  four  theatres,  the  Newcastle  tour  and  the  small  tour  on  the  basis  of  the 
resources  which  they  consume.  This  is  a change  from  the  present  system  which  only 
charges  marginal  costs  to  the  small  theatres  on  the  basis  that  the  RSC  wished  to 
determine  the  extra  costs  of  running  these  theatres.  On  the  assumption  that 
Mr  Priestley’s  recommendations  to  the  Government  to  endorse  the  RSC's  six-point 
pattern  of  activity  is  accepted  I believe  that  it  is  right  to  change  the  objective  of 
the  financial  management  to  targeting  of  resources.  All  costs,  as  far  as  possible, 
should  be  allocated  to  the  theatres,  for  example,  publicity  costs,  actors’  time,  the 
cost  of  direction  etc.  Only  those  central  administration  costs  which  would  not  be 
meaningful  to  allocate  would  remain.  The  RSC  could  refine  this  system  by  setting 
standard  charge-out  rates  for  directors,  and  maybe  actors,  which  could  be  used  to 
charge  the  theatre  cost  centres  with  their  payroll  cost  or  with  an  assessment  of  the 
market  value  of  their  time.  An  additional  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  it  could 
provide  the  means  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  RSC’s  utilisation  of  directors 
and  actors.  However,  the  important  objective  is  to  provide  information  in  order  to 
be  able  to  target  the  resources  of  the  RSC. 


SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

19.  _ Financial  management  control  is  exercised,  and  successfully  exercised,  by 
senior  management  through  their  detailed  involvement  in  planning,  ^ont^  ov2f 
manpower  numbers  and  imposition  of  cash  restraints.  But  this  scrutiny  presents  the 
opportunity  to  improve  financial  management  if  it  results  in  more  stable  financial 

Dlannin^rv^  l -RS?  "“T  able  t0  plan  ahead  with  some  confidence.  The 

vlars  %n  T significantly  extended  both  in  broad  terms,  for  three  to  five 

contingtnrvd’nlan?  f S ?ture  fundlng  requirements  and  to  enable  preparation  of 
contingency  plans  for  retrenchment  if  necessary,  and  in  detailed  terms  for  the 

n oW^nroTnHori?te  AWS,  fT  ?r0Vide,  the  °ppo“y  * " nc’rea::  £ 

greater  deLati™ h ",  d pl1anmnS  and  maV  P^sent  the  opportunity  for 
grea^t  delegation  of  responsibilities,  which  in  turn  may  lighten  the  present  heavy 
workload  on  senior  management.  S present  neavy 

expenditures  ^r^funrHon^T  responsibilities  may  increase  the  need  for  specific 
expenditures  or  functions  to  be  exposed  to  a regular  and  wide  scrutiny  Questioning 

morJ  l/f  °l  exPendltjjre  and  whether  the  same  results  could  be'  achieved  by 
mor_  cost-effective  procedures.  Two  subjects  which  the  RSC  should  review  are  their 

procedures”:^  f - °PP°rtU"itieS  ^aimng  SnVs  fro" 
suppliers  and  their  procedures  for  placing  contracts  with  outside  suDDliers  W srenic 

wardrobe  and  painting  work,  including  the  systems  for  issuing  tender^  * ’ 
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21.  I recommend  that  the  RSC  takes  the  following  steps  to  improve  financial 
management: 

(1)  Budgets  should  be  prepared  for  three  years  ahead  and  forecasts 

prepared  for  years  four  and  five.  These  budgets  should  provide  the  basis  for 
targeting  funding. 

(2)  Standards  should  be  set  for  fixed  costs  and  levels  of  activity.  These 
standards  should  include  manpower  numbers,  grade  mix,  overtime  working, 
number  of  productions  etc. 

(3)  Heads  of  Departments  should  plan  their  schedules  of  work  to  these 

standards  and  be  involved  in  repertoire  planning  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible, 
efficient  utilisation  of  their  staff. 

(4)  Heads  of  Departments  should  be  made  responsible  for  overtime  working. 

Any  additional  unbudgeted  overtime  should  be  approved  by  the  Production 

Controller  who  would  raise  the  matter  with  the  director/designer  of  the 
production  which  gave  rise  to  the  overtime. 

(6)  Repertoire  planning  should  be  completed  earlier  to  allow  sufficient  time 
to  amend,  if  necessary,  and  approve  designs  in  order  to  avoid  peaks  and 
troughs  of  work  in  the  production  departments. 

(7)  Costs  should  be  fairly  allocated  to  the  four  theatres  and  touring  on  the 
basis  of  the  resources  consumed,  and  not  on  a marginal  cost  basis. 

(5)  Specific  expenditures  or  functions  should  be  exposed  to  a regular  and 
wide  scrutiny,  questioning  the  necessity  of  the  expenditure. 
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SECTION  9 


DRESSING  THE  PERFORMER 
INTRODUCTION 

1.  "Dressing  the  Performer"  was  the  title  of  one  of  six  separate  studies  of 
selected  supporting  services  of  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company  (RSC).  The  purpose 
of  these  studies  was  to  consider  the  use  of  certain  resources,  facilities  and  staff  in 
sufficient  detail  to  provide  an  accurate  picture  of  their  planning,  management  and 
control  as  a contribution  to  the  larger  analysis  of  financial  and  other  planning  and 
management.  The  studies  also  explored  questions  about  why  things  were  done  as  they 
were,  why  they  were  done  at  ail  and  whether  they  were  able  to  be  done  as  or  more 
effectively  at  less  cost. 

2.  The  "Dressing  the  Performer"  study  reviewed  the  work  of  the  wardrobe 
departments  of  the  RSC.  As  the  wig  departments  did  not  fall  within  the  wardrobe 
departments'  area  of  responsibility,  they  were  scrutinised  by  Miss  Iley  who  undertook 
the  "Dressing  the  Stage"  study  and  a report  on  them  is  included  at  the  end  of 
Section  10,  Appendix  E. 

METHODOLOGY 

3.  The  study  attempted  to  analyse  the  demand  for  the  types  of  goods  and 
services  supplied  by  the  wardrobe  departments  and  by  outside  contractors  and  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  different  kinds  of  supply.  The  study  looked  at  the  planning 
and  operation  of  the  wardrobe  departments  as  well  as  the  way  they  were  managed 
and  controlled. 

4.  The  study  involved: 

(1)  Examination  of  the  wardrobe  departments’  expenditure  from  1978/79  to 
1982/83. 

(2)  Discussions  with  comparators  (eg  the  National  Theatre  and  Bermans  and 
Nathans,  theatrical  costumiers). 

(3)  Meetings  with  all  the  wardrobe  heads  of  department,  ail  the  wardrobe 
staff  and  wardrobe  management  to  Production  Controller  level. 

(4)  Observation  of  as  much  as  possible  of  the  range  of  different  tasks  and 
activities  performed  by  the  wardrobe  departments. 

The  tasks  observed  were,  before  opening  night,  discussions  with  designers,  costing  of 
costume  designs,  making  up,  fittings,  and  technical  rehearsals;  and,  after  opening 
night,  cleaning  and  laundering  the  costumes,  setting  them  out,  dressing  the  actors, 
and  assisting  them  during  performance  eg  quick  changes. 

5.  In  addition,  to  illustrate  the  demands  placed  on  the  wardrobe  departments 
and  their  expenditure,  the  study  looked  at  the  wardrobe  departments’  contribution  to 
five  productions:  POPPY,  ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL,  KING  LEAR,  CLAY  and 
PEER  GYNT.  The  findings  are  given  in  the  appropriate  descriptive  sections  of  the 
report. 
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BACKGROUND 


6.  The  RSC  has  six  separate  wardrobe  departments:  two  production  wardrobe 
departments  - one  in  Stratford  and  one  in  London;  two  maintenance  wardrobe 
departments  - one  in  Stratford  and  one  in  London;  a wardrobe  department  for  The 
Other  Place  in  Stratford;  and  a wardrobe  department  for  The  Pit  in  London.  They 
employ  44  staff,  excluding  20  dressers,  who  work  during  performances  only. 

7.  There  is  no  formal  description  of  the  work  and  functions  of  any  of  the  six 
wardrobe  departments;  neither  is  there  anything  in  writing  to  indicate  what  the 
Company  expects  of  them.  Broadly,  the  production  wardrobe  departments  exist  to 
make  or  provide  every  garment  and  accessory  that  together  constitute  the  costume 
perceived  by  the  designer  and  director,  and  the  maintenance  wardrobe  departments 
exist  to  maintain  those  costumes  to  the  standard  of  the  designer's  specification 
throughout  the  run  of  the  production.  In  1982/S3,  the  wardrobe  departments  serviced 
16  new  productions  and  eight  Stratford-London  transfers. 

fbe  six  wardrobe  departments  are  independent  of  each  other  and  they  are 
located  separately.  The  maintenance  wardrobe  departments  and  the  wardrobe 
departments  of  The  Other  Place  and  The  Pit  are  in  the  theatres  they  serve.  The 
production  wardrobe  departments  are,  however,  more  physically  remote:  the 

production  wardrobe  Stratford  is  across  the  road  from  the  theatre;  the  production 
wardrobe  London  is  about  a mile  away  from  the  Barbican.  Paragraphs  12  to  150 
describe  in  detail  the  function,  policies  and  organisation  of  each  of  the  six  wardrobe 
departments  and  how  resources  are  used  and  how  work  is  managed  and  controlled  in 
them. 


, _J^e  organisation  tree  below  shows  how  each  wardrobe  department  fits  into 
the  RSC's  overall  structure: 


General  Manager  (Mr  David  Brierley) 


r 


Production 

Controller 

(Mr  James  Langley) 


Production 
Manager 
Stratford 
(Mr  Roger 
Howells) 


I 

Planning  Controller 
(Mrs  Genista  McIntosh) 


T 


Administrator 
The  Other  Place 
(Miss  Bronwyn 
Robertson) 


Production  Company  Company 

Manager  Manager  Manager 

London  Stratford  London 

(Mr  Simon  (Miss  Sonja  (Mr  Michael  Hyatt) 
Opie)  Dosanjh) 


Production  Production  Maintenance 

Wardrobe  Wardrobe  Wardrobe 
Stratford  London  Stratford 

(Miss  Frances  (Miss  Sue  (Miss  Barbara 
Roe)  Wiiming-  Stone) 

ton) 


Maintenance 
Wardrobe 
London 
(Miss  Sue 
Honey) 


Administrators 
The  Pit 
(Miss  Sally 
Barling  and 
Miss  Sue 
Storr) 


Production 
Manager 
The  Pit 
(Mr  Giles 
Barnabe) 


Wardrobe  Wardrobe 

Department  Department 


(Mr  Allan 
Watkins 
Miss  Cerise 
Harvey) 


(Miss  Carol 
Fowler 
Mrs  Frances 
Reid) 
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10.  The  need  for  maintenance  wardrobe  departments  in  addition  to  production 
wardrobe  departments  arises  because  the  tasks  they  fulfil  are  required  simultaneously 
and  these  tasks  require  different  skills  from,  and  place  different  demands  on,  the 
staff  who  work  in  them. 

11.  The  total  cost  of  the  RSC's  six  wardrobe  departments  in  1982/83  was 

£540,000.  This  represented  32%  of  the  cost  of  physical  productions  and  6%  of  the 
RSC's  total  expenditure.  The  table  at  Appendix  A gives  the  detail  of  this  financial 
information,  from  1978/79  to  1982/83,  by  each  of  the  six  wardrobe  departments. 

PRODUCTION  WARDROBE  STRATFORD 

Function 

12.  The  main  role  of  this  production  wardrobe  is  to  make  or  provide  the 

costumes  and  accessories  for  the  actors  in  the  productions  put  on  each  year  in  the 
Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre  (RST),  Stratford. 

13.  In  fulfilling  this  role,  the  work  of  the  production  wardrobe  begins  when  the 

designs  for  the  production  are  submitted  by  the  designer  with  the  director's 

approval.  It  involves  liaising  with  the  designer  on  fabric,  cut  and  decoration; 
sampling  and  purchasing  materials;  making  up;  arranging  and  attending  fittings; 
taking  notes  and  making  modifications;  and  attending  technical  and  dress  rehearsals. 
In  addition  to  this  main  role,  the  production  wardrobe  assists  the  maintenance 

wardrobe,  Stratford,  with  remakes  of  costumes  which  have  worn  out  or  no  longer  fit; 
and  very  occasionally  does  work  for  The  Other  Place  (but,  because  of  the 
simultaneous  scheduling  of  their  productions,  the  amount  is  minimal)  and  the 
production  wardrobe  London  (one  production  in  the  last  five  years  which  opened  in 
Stratford  for  two  weeks  before  transferring  to  London). 

14.  Production  wardrobe  effort  divides  up  between  its  two  main  functions  as 
follows:  98%  on  new  productions;  2%  on  maintenance. 

Organisation 

15.  The  staffing  of  the  production  wardrobe  is  decided  by  senior  management  on 
the  basis  of  its  main  role.  Its  current  structure  is  below: 

Wardrobe  Supervisor  (Miss  Frances  Roe) 

Production  Wardrobe  Secretary 
deputy  to  the  Wardrobe  Supervisor 

r r “i  r~ — — i ~i n — \ 

Cutter  Cutter  Cutter  Cutter  Boot  Millinery  Dyeing/  Stock- 

department  & Jewellery  Painting  keeper 

department  department 

7 6 5 2 2 2 2 1 

Policy 

16.  There  are  no  formally  stated  policies  which  determine  specifically  the 
operation  of  this  production  wardrobe  but  two  general  policies  set  by  senior 
management  for  the  RSC  as  a whole  greatly  Influence  its  operation  and  costs. 
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(1)  The  service  function  of  the  production  departments  to  the  artistic  team 
of  the  director,  the  designer  and  the  actors. 


The  director  is  vested  with  total  responsibility  for  a production;  he  appoints 
the  designer  and  approves  the  designs  and  together  they  decide  the  style  and 
feel  of  the  production.  The  production  wardrobe's  function  is  to  turn  the 
ideas  and  designs  of  the  designer  and  director  into  working  costumes.  The 
staff  exist  oniy  to  do  what  the  director  and  designer  want,  and  to  allow 
them  flexibility  to  change,  or  evolve,  their  ideas  through  the  making  and 
rehearsal  process. 

It  is  therefore  the  designer  who  chooses  the  fabrics  required  for  the  designs, 
their  colour  and  their  decoration;  and  it  is  he  who  agrees  or  refuses  to  use 
existing  costumes  and  shoes  from  past  productions.  During  the  dress  rehearsal 
phase,  he  and  the  director  may  decide  that  costumes  should  be  discarded  or 
remade  because  on  stage  they  do  not  achieve  the  required  effect;  and  they 
may  decide  that  additional  costumes  are  required  (the  costumes  for  an 
additional  15  coolies  and  one  magician  were  called  for  in  the  dress  rehearsal 
week  of  POPPY).  Whatever  the  attitude  and  approach  of  the  designer, 
therefore,  the  production  wardrobe  has  no  authority  to  gainsay  his  wishes. 
And  even  when  these  will  result  in  the  overspending  of  the  wardrobe 
allocation,  neither  the  production  wardrobe  nor  the  senior  managers,  to 

Production  Controller  level,  can  effectively  refuse  the  director's  and  the 
designer's  demands.  UJ 

^ primary  importance  of  the  artistic  imperatives  of  the  choice  of  the 

repertoire,  toe  planning  of  productions  and  the  scheduling  of  performances. 


The  repertoire  chosen  by  the  Planning  Committee  and  its  scheduling 
determine  the  flow  and  amount  of  work  to  and  from  the  production  wardrobe 
and  its  capacity  to  work  for  the  other  wardrobes.  Any  uneven  or  inefficient 
deployment _ of  the  staff  in  the  production  wardrobe  results  directly  from 


icct  nuns* 


ility,  however,  is  at 
meet  the  designer's 


emands  to  the  Financial 
over-riding  decisions 
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Financial  control  and  management 
Productions 


19.  The  Wardrobe  Supervisor  has  financial  responsibility  for  the  production 
wardrobe  costs  of  each  production.  At  the  beginning  of  each  season  she  is  given  by 
the  Production  Controller  an  allocation  for  each  production  which  covers  expenditure 
on  materials  (both  stock  and  special  purchases),  overtime  working,  the  use  of 
contractors  and  any  miscellaneous  expenses  eg  transportation  costs.  The  allocation  is 
generally  one  third  of  the  budget  for  the  overall  costs  of  the  production  and  is  the 
same  for  every  one  of  the  five  new  Stratford  productions  each  year;  it  does  not 
therefore  take  into  account  the  specific  production  wardrobe  considerations  of  the 
number  of  costumes  to  be  made  and  their  nature.  ^ 

20.  The  Wardrobe  Supervisor  is  expected  to  work  within  the  wardrobe  allocation. 
For  each  production,  she  arranges  contractors'  services  and  buys  all  the  fabrics 
personally,  occasionally  delegating  responsibility  for  the  purchase  of  specific  dyeing, 
millinery  or  leather  materials  to  her  heads  of  department.  Purchases  of  goods  or 
services  are  normally  made  by  order  (there  are  five  RSC  order  books  in  the 
production  wardrobe  held  by  the  Wardrobe  Supervisor,  her  assistant,  the  stockkeeper, 
the  dyeing  department  and  the  boot  department  whose  order  book  is  also  used  by 
the  millinery  department),  and  the  Wardrobe  Supervisor  notifies  the  production 
accounts  clerk  of  all  the  production  wardrobe  expenditure  as  soon  as  it,  or  a 
commitment  to  it,  is  incurred.  She  does  this  by  sending  to  the  production  accounts 
clerk  the  duplicate  copy  of  the  order  for  any  goods  or  services  with  a note  of  their 
costs.  When  the  goods  or  services  have  been  received,  the  Wardrobe  Supervisor  sends 
the  production  accounts  clerk  the  triplicate  copy  of  the  order  with  the  cost  adjusted 
as  necessary  and  the  production  accounts  clerk  sanctions  payment  of  the  order  by 
the  accounts  department.  The  Wardrobe  Supervisor  often  sends  both  the  duplicate 
and  triplicate  copies  together  because  of  the  speed  with  which  supplies  are 
demanded.  The  Wardrobe  Supervisor  notifies,  on  a weekly  basis,  the  cost  of  the 
stock  fabrics  used  on  the  production  and  the  basic  and  overtime  hours  worked  by  the 
production  wardrobe  staff. 

21.  In  return,  the  Wardrobe  Supervisor  receives,  on  a weekly  basis,  from  the 
accounts  branch,  computer  sheets  which  show  the  detail  of  the  production  wardrobe 
expenditure  and  commitments  to  date.  This  information  is  broken  down  by  category, 
eg  materials,  overtime,  but  it  is  not  shown  against  the  wardrobe  allocation;  this 
information  is  provided  manually  by  the  production  accounts  clerk.  While  there  is  no 
computerised  or  manual  information  warning  when  the  level  of  this  expenditure 
approaches  or  goes  into  overspend,  the  need  for  any  overspending  is  easily  foreseen: 
the  Wardrobe  Supervisor  meets  the  Production  Controller  frequently  during  the 
progress  of  work  to  explain  what  decisions  need  to  be  taken,  their  cost  implications 
and  the  areas  for  savings.  It  is  therefore  with  the  Production  Controller's  agreement 
that  any  and  all  production  wardrobe  overspending  takes  place  and,  because  of  this, 
it  is  seldom  scrutinised  after  the  event. 

22.  The  Wardrobe  Supervisor  does  not  have  responsibility  for  the  basic  staff  costs 
of  the  production  wardrobe;  senior  management  decides  in  consultation  with  her  the 
optimum  level  of  staffing  and  negotiates  pay  rates  with  the  union,  NATTKE.  In  the 
production  wardrobe,  as  in  all  the  other  wardrobe  and  production  departments,  basic 
staff  costs  are  categorised  as  "below  the  line"  costs  and  not  included  as  part  of  the 
specific  cost  of  a production.  The  spectrum  of  the  lowest  to  the  highest  annual 
salary  currently  paid  to  the  staff  employed  in  the  six  RSC  wardrobe  departments  is 
given  at  Appendix  B.  Comments  on  the  salary  levels  are  also  given  there. 


(1)  The  RSC  observe  that  the  operating  budget  for  productions,  as  opposed  to  the 
general  allocation,  does  recognise  as  far  as  possible  the  varying  demands  of  each 
individual  show. 
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Output 


23.  The  Wardrobe  Supervisor,  as  part  of  her  management  role,  is  responsible  for 
controlling  the  level  of  output  of  the  production  wardrobe.  This  responsibility 
involves  assessing  the  need  for  overtime  and,  after  consulting  with  the  Production 
Controller  on  the  amount  that  can  be  afforded  within  the  wardrobe  allocation  of  a 
production,  authorising  its  commencement.  There  are  no  formally  registered  output 
levels  and  this  assessment  of  need  and  amount  is  on  the  basis  of  the  Wardrobe 
Supervisor's  experience,  taking  account  of  the  number  and  complexity  of  the  designs 
and  the  time  available  in  which  to  make  them.  Whenever  possible  the  Wardrobe 
Supervisor  personally  oversees  the  overtime  worked  but  she  does  not  check  and 

approve  the  overtime  hours  indicated  on  the  timesheets,  completed  by  the  staff;  the 
monetary  value  of  the  hours  worked  is  calculated  by  the  Production  Wardrobe 

Secretary  and  checked  by  the  production  accounts  clerk. 

2^,  The  output  of  the  production  wardrobe  varies  dramatically  throughout  the 
year.  However,  neither  the  Wardrobe  Supervisor  nor  the  Production  Controller 
influences  the  flow  of  work:  it  is  the  effect  of  the  precedence  of  the  artistic 
imperatives.  For  example,  in  1983,  the  first  two  new  productions  (JULIUS  CAESAR 
and  TWELFTH  NIGHT)  opened  within  three  weeks  of  each  other  and  the  remainder, 
large  productions  for  the  production  wardrobe  were  scheduled  with  only  six  weeks 
etween  them  (of  these,  HENRY  VIII  required  almost  100  costumes).  Such  scheduling 
of  the  repertoire  does  not  provide  for  the  pressure  to  be  spread  evenly  throughout 
toe  year  and  the  work  of  the  production  wardrobe  flows  unevenly  in  a series  of 

peaks  and  troughs  because  not  merely  is  a large  amount  of  overtime  worked  but 

there  is  also  a large  percentage  of  time  which  is  non-productive,  sometimes  three 
months  between  seasons. 


2.X  Furthermore,  the  planning  of  the  repertoire  means  that  the  Wardrobe 
Supervisor  can  rarely  use  the  non-productive  time  for  work  on  forthcoming 
productions  because,  at  the  time  of  its  incidence,  such  productions  are  either  not 
planned,  or,  if  they  are,  the  designs  for  them  are  not  available.  And  because  the 
new  productions  put  on  in  the  main  theatre  Stratford  are  scheduled  to  open  virtually 

wZ  T°fy  Wltb  th°Se  f,Ut  °"  in  The  °ther  Place  and  * Barbican,  the 
<h SuperviSOr,  iS  unJbie  to  offer  her  resources  to  assist  them.  (Appendix  C 

1 983^/84 bseasons1)1^  °f  * ^ RSC  productions  put  on  in  the  1982/83  and  the 


Quality 


eniurin/  tLt  Tht  PerVIS°k1S  ,alSO,reSP°nSible  for  ^ality  control:  this  includes 

perceotin  Of  L „made  **  the  Production  wardrobe  meet  the  designer's 

oerforrnin,  UfJ  %h’  ♦ ^ hey  are  technically  able  to  withstand  the  rigours  of 

observation  if  .G  PU?  Y fnto  p.ractice>  during  the  production  process,  through 
production0  scrutinv  TLG  dlsc“  the  designer  and  the  director.  Post- 

wardrobe  to  consirier  hof  dl5£usslon  Wlth  tha  haad  of  the  Stratford  maintenance 
and  LhVthl?  thT  A “stumas  ^ standing  up  to  the  strains  of  performance 

are  made  to  last)  The  'Tfl i tv®  (frema^  15  rarely  pessary  because  the  costumes 

actors  as  well  tf  hvto  T l COStT?  made  in-house  is  acknowledged  by  the 

Ctors  a,  well  as  by  the  staff  to  be  much  better  than  those  made  by  contractors. 

2l ' T.he  Wardrobe  Supervisor's  role  in  relation  to  the  designer  is  verv  much  that 

adviser*  designer  determines  the  style  and  feel  of  the  ortduclton 
with  the  director;  they  decide  what  they  want  and  the  Wardrobe  stLtvisot  it  thett 
to  provide  it.  Her  role  includes  offering  a selection  of  the  best  vtlue  fabrics  to 
meet  the  designer's  perception  of  the  costume  from  which  the  designet  chooseftht 
one  most  suitable;  advising  technically  on  which  of  the  designer's  ^deas  ^Ui  wfk 
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and  on  the  technical  advantages  or  difficulties  of  options;  and,  given  her 
responsibility  to  work  within  an  allocation,  persuading  the  designer  to  compromise 
where  those  • ideas  are  too  costly.  The  Wardrobe  Supervisor  cannot,  therefore, 
influence  fundamentally  the  type  of  fabric  used;  if,  for  example,  the  designer  and 
director  decide  that  only  leather  costumes  can  give  the  desired  effect,  she  can  only 
point  out  the  practical  difficulties,  and  the  costs:  if  they  persist  with  their  decision, 
she  buys  the  best  value  leather  available.  In  the  last  resort  she  may  refer  to  the 
Production  Controller  and  he  in  turn  to  higher  authority. 

Staff  Management 

28.  The  Wardrobe  Supervisor  is  responsible  for  staff  management  and  every 
member  of  the  production  wardrobe  has  access  to  her  and  thereafter  to  the 
Production  Controller.  Staff  management  includes  recruiting  staff  within  a given 
complement  and  promoting  suitable  staff  when  vacancies  arise;  ensuring,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  continued  training  and  development  of  staff;  sorting  out  personality 
clashes  and  other  problems  which  affect  work;  warning  and  taking  disciplinary  action 
when  necessary;  and  approving  annual  leave. 

Planning 

29.  The  Wardrobe  Supervisor  receives  information  relating  to  the  titles  of  each 

new  season’s  productions,  when  they  are  to  open  and  the  dates  by  which  the  designs 
are  due  in.  She  also  receives  details  of  the  actors  in  the  new  company.  The 
Wardrobe  Supervisor  can  only  take  action  immediately  on  the  information  about  the 
actors:  she  allocates  them  between  her  four  cutting  teams  so  that  for  the  entire 
season,  where  possible,  they  will  work  on  all  the  costumes  for  the  same  actors. 
Further  advance  planning  of  the  work  of  the  production  wardrobe  is  extremely 
difficult  because  the  work  depends  entirely  on  the  complexity  and  number  of 

costumes  to  be  made,  and  the  extent  of  the  effort  required  on  them  by  the 
production  wardrobe  is  known  only  when  the  designs  arrive;  and  extent  of  that  effort 
varies  with  every  play,  and  with  every  production  of  that  play. 

30.  Because  of  the  production  wardrobe’s  total  dependence  on  the  designs,  late 

submission  of  them  and  certain  other  late  decisions  cause  real  problems.  The  date 
for  the  submission  of  the  approved  costume  designs  is  set  by  the  Production 
Controller  with  the  production  wardrobe’s  needs  in  mind.  The  designs  are  requested 
from  the  designer  by  the  tenth  week  before  opening  night.  The  Wardrobe  Supervisor 
likes  to  have  the  costume  designs  some  eight  weeks  before  opening  night  (two  weeks 
sampling  for  the  best  buys  and  shopping  and  six  weeks  making  up)  but  they  are 

rarely  available  until  about  six  weeks  before  opening  night  and  often  even  later.  For 
example,  the  designs  for  HENRY  VIII  were  submitted  on  3 May  and  required  for 
dress  rehearsals  starting  on  6 June;  the  100  costumes  in  the  production  were 
therefore  required  in  four  weeks.  This  is  not  a one-off  occurrence:  the  designs  for 

the  next  production,  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS,  were  due  in  on  16  May  but  they  did 

not  arrive  until  14  June,  leaving  six  weeks  only  until  dress  rehearsals.  Appendix  D 
gives  the  planned  and  actual  dates  of  the  submission  of  designs  for  the  productions 
in  the  1982/83  and  the  1983/84  seasons.  This  shows  that,  on  average,  designs  have 
regularly  been  submitted  nearly  five  weeks  later  than  required. 

31.  The  Wardrobe  Supervisor  cannot  influence  the  timing  of  the  submission  of 
designs  but  the  problems  from  any  late  submission  affect  her  in  two  ways.  First,  the 
wardrobe  costs  of  the  production  exceed  their  budget:  the  production  wardrobe  staff 
have  to  work  many  extra  hours  to  get  the  costumes  made  (eg  2,369  extra  hours 
were  worked  for  ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL)  and  a greater  percentage  of  the 
work  is  contracted  out  (the  budget  for  the  production  wardrobe's  costs  for  HENRY 
VIII  was  £20,000;  the  final  cost  was  £42,727  and  nearly  £10,000  of  the  overspend  is 
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attributable  to  the  working  of  more  overtime  than  was  planned).  And,  second,  the 
job  satisfaction  and  morale  of  the  production  wardrobe  staff  are  affected:  they 
neither  have  adequate  time  to  create  the  costumes  to  the  standard  of  excellence 
they  set  themselves  for  the  RSC,  nor  can  they  meet  the  designer's  demands 
effectively  for  it  requires  time  to  understand  them.  The  effect  of  the  pressure  of 
work  for  HENRY  VIII  caused  the  production  wardrobe  staff  to  vent  their  feelings  in 
a letter  to  senior  management;  it  is  reproduced  at  Appendix  E and  should  be  read  in 
conjunction  with  the  General  Manager's  letter  to  Mr  Priestley  of  20  dune 
(Appendix  F),  which  can  promise  no  relief  in  the  current  season. 

32.  Not  oniy  are  designs  submitted  late  but  other  decisions  are  frequently,  also 
taken  late.  For  example,  some  casting  is  finalised  very  late:  the  final  and  revised 
version  of  the  cast  list  for  ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL  was  dated  9 November, 
leaving  theoretically  only  two  days  in  which  to  fit  the  costumes  to  the  final  cast 
before  the  opening  night  of  the  production.  (D 

33.  Once  the  designs  are  in  and  the  cast  list  is  known,  however,  the  Wardrobe 
Supervisor  plans  the  schedule  of  the  production  wardrobe's  work  on  the  basis  of  the 
time  available  between  the  receipt  of  the  designs  and  the  dress  rehearsals.  And 
during  the  preparation  for  productions  she  receives  weekly  management  information, 
eg  call  lists  (daily  diaries  of  the  activities  of  the  company  members),  which  enables 
her  to  know  when  and  how  best  to  fit  in  her  requirements  for  fittings  etc. 

Allocation 


34.  When  the  Wardrobe  Supervisor  has  planned  the  schedule  of  work,  she  assesses 
whether  the  allocation  of  the  actors  to  the  four  cutting  teams  is  still  appropriate;  if 
the  actors  belonging  to  one  team  have  disproportionately  more  costumes  in  the 
production  than  those  of  another  team,  she  temporarily  reallocates  the  staff  as 
necessary.  She  gives  each  of  the  teams  as  many  of  the  costumes  to  make  as  she 
believes  they  can  manage  in  the  time  available  and  she  delegates  to  the  teams 
responsibility  for  ordering  their  work  and  getting  it  done.  Their  work  involves  cutting 
patterns;  making  prototypes;  sewing  the  basic  shape;  fitting;  modifying  and  adding 
linings  etc;  refitting;  and  finishing  off  with  decorations. 

35.  ' The  staff  employed  in  the  production  wardrobe  are  highly  skilled  and 
experienced  professional  costume  makers.  I he  work  requires  not  merely  technical 
skill  but  also  creativity  and  imagination  to  bring  drawings  to  life  and  the  staff  take 
a pride  in  their  work.  Their  total  involvement  means  that  they  try  to  meet  all  the 
demands  placed  on  them.  There  is,  however,  a strong  feeling  by  the  staff  that  there 

a basic  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  management  and  the  artistic  team  of 
tne  real  complexity  of,  and  the  time  needed  for,  making  costumes  and  of  the 
eeungs  of  anxiety  and  fatigue  that  they,  the  staff,  experience  as  a result  (their 
letter  at  Appendix  E shows  this  clearly). 


Second,  the  Wardrobe  Supervisor  assesses  whether  the  in-house  resources  will 
be  able  to  produce  ail  the  goods  required.  The  decisions  when  to  put  work  to 
contractors,  how  much  and  to  whom  are  taken  by  the  Wardrobe  Supervisor  on  the 
basis  ol  three  main  criteria:  how  much  time  there  is  to  make  the  required  number 
of  costumes;  how  much  money  has  been  allocated  for  the  production;  and  the  nature 
ol  the  costumes.  These  decisions  are  judgemental;  the  Wardrobe  Supervisor  has 
immediately  available  neither  authoritative  financial  analysis  of  the  comparative 
costs  of  different  contractors  nor  the  full  comparative  costs,  by  specific  garment,  of 


(1)  The  RSC 
taken  during 
on  notice  of 


have  observed  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  some  casting  directions  to  be 

the  rehearsal  period.  On  such  occasions  the  production  wardrobe  is  put 
the  decision  as  soon  as  it  is  taken. 
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contractors  against  in-house  staff.  This  information,  in  rough  proportions  only,  she 
has  in  her  head  through  past  experience.  Further,  there  is  no  approved  list  of 
contractors  and,  mainly  because  of  the  lack  of  time  available,  competitive  tenders 
are  not  called  for.  The  Wardrobe  Supervisor  knows  through  experience  who  is  reliable 
and  able  to  make  Shakespearean  costumes  and  uses  the  best  contractor  available  at 
the  price  she  can  afford. 

37.  In  addition  to  contractors,  home  workers,  mainly  ex-production  wardrobe 
staff,  are  used;  some  are  brought  into  the  production  wardrobe  to  work  during  the 
heavy  production  weeks  but  lack  of  space  means  that  most  of  them  take  their  work 
home.  Contractors  and  home  workers  are  provided  by  the  production  wardrobe  with 
ail  the  materials  required  and  return  any  excess  when  the  costume  is  made.  They 
attend  fittings  and  make  alterations  as  do  all  permanent  staff  but  only  contractors 
do  their  own  cutting. 

38.  The  Wardrobe  Supervisor  tries  to  keep  in-house  as  much  of  the  work  as 
possible.  Invariably  some  things  are  always  made  by  contractors  but  the  proportion  is 
affected  by  the  scheduling  of  the  productions,  the  number  of  costumes  to  be  made, 
and  when  the  designs  arrive.  Thus,  only  5%  of  the  costumes  for  3ULIUS  CAESAR 
were  made  by  contractors,  but  for  TWELFTH  NIGHT,  which  opened  very  soon  after, 
50%  of  the  costumes  were  made  by  them;  and  for  HENRY  VIII,  about  20%  of  the 
costumes  were  made  by  contractors  because  the  designs  were  submitted  about  four 
weeks  before  opening  night.  The  types  of  costumes  put  to  contractors  depends  on 
the  style  of  the  production.  Only  tailored  costumes  are  almost  always  made  by 
contractors  (the  production  wardrobe  does  not  have  a tailor  because  of  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  tailoring  that  is  required  over  the  course  of  a season, 
and  because  of  the  difficulty  of  attracting  an  expert  to  Stratford  at  the  rates  of 
pay  currently  on  offer);  everything  else  can  and  usually  is  made  in-house  but,  under 
severe  pressure  of  work,  contractors  may  make  the  sets  of  costumes  required,  eg, 
six  ’’King's  party”  and  four  "visions”  for  HENRY  VIII,  because  sets  are  usually 
straightforward  and  can  be  made  production  line  style. 

Use  of  resources 

39.  The  Wardrobe  Supervisor  is  responsible  for  ensuring  the  most  effective  use  of 
fabrics  and  materials  by  the  production  wardrobe  and  getting  value  for  money. 

40.  Stock  fabrics  and  materials,  eg,  linings,  haberdashery,  basic  colour  dyes  and 
hat  felt  are,  whenever  possible,  bought  wholesale;  occasionally,  purchases  have  to  be 
made  retail  because  some  companies  will  not  trade  in  the  small  amounts  required  by 
the  production  wardrobe.  Basic  stock  fabrics  are  normally  ordered  by  the  stock 
keeper  but  specific  materials,  eg  leather,  are  ordered  by  the  relevant  departments 
and  specials  for  stock,  eg  end  of  line  offers  of  woollens  for  £3  per  metre  instead  of 
£20  and  salvage  materials,  are  bought  personally  by  the  Wardrobe  Supervisor. 

41.  The  production  wardrobe  has  a manual  system  for  recording  the  cost  of  stock 
used  which  places  responsibility  on  each  member  of  staff  to  indicate  in  a notebook 
how  much  of  each  fabric  they  take  for  each  specific  production.  The  amounts  are 
costed  by  the  stock  keeper  at  the  end  of  each  week  and  notified  to  the  Wardrobe 
Supervisor  so  that  the  cost  of  stock  fabrics  used  on  each  production  can  be  recorded 
against  the  relevant  wardrobe  allocation. 

42.  There  is  no  annual  budget  for  its  purchase  but  basic  stock  worth  between 
£15,000  and  £18,000  is  held;  it  comprises  basic  cottons,  calicos,  woollens,  linings, 
needles,  and  threads,  which  are  essential  supplies  for  any  professional  dressmaking 
organisation.  In  addition  to  basic  stock,  there  exists  a very  small  supply  of  "free 
stock”,  the  excess  special  materials  purchased  for  previous  productions  and  known  as 
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"free  stock"  because  staff  do  not  need  to  account  in  the  notebook  for  its  use,  its 
cost  already  having  been  ascribed  to  a previous  allocation. 

43.  Fabrics  and  materials  for  a specific  production  count  immediately  in  cost 
terms  against  the  wardrobe  allocation  for  that  production.  The  responsibility  for 
their  purchase  rests  with  the  Wardrobe  Supervisor  and  her  criteria  for  choosing  them 
are  that  they  are  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  rigours  of  at  least  two  years 
performing  life,  (plus  a possible  after  life  in  the  Hire  Wardrobe)  and  that  in  all 
other  respects  they  will  meet  the  designer's  specifications  and  look  good  on  stage. 
She  decides  the  amount  of  fabric  required  on  the  basis  of  advice  from  her  staff  and 
she  buys  the  fabrics  from  a variety  of  shops,  mainly  trade  suppliers  like  Borovicks 
or  Barnet  Lawsons,  but  also  from  retail  suppliers  like  3ohn  Lewis,  Libertys  and 
Harrods,  if  the  required  fabrics  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  Retail  suppliers  normally 
offer  a discount  of  between  5-10%  of  fabrics  which  range  in  price  from  50p  to  £20 
per  metre. 

44.  The  other  resources  available  to  the  production  wardrobe  are  the  costumes 
from  previous  productions.  Unless  costumes  are  committed  for  use  by  the  Hire 
Wardrobe,  or  stored  against  the  specific  possibility  of  a future  revival  (in  which 
category  seven  productions  are  currently  kept  intact),  as  the  RSC  does  not  keep  its 
past  productions  complete  at  the  end  of  their  production  lives  the  component  parts 
are  cannibalised  and  the  Wardrobe  Supervisor  has  responsibility  for  holding  and  re- 
using, whenever  possible,  the  old  costumes  and  other  garments  eg  cloaks,  shoes, 
boots;  there  are  about  25  rails  of  these  costumes  and  about  15  sacks  of  boots  and 
shoes.  This  stock  is  not  used  automatically.  There  is  no  record  or  index  of  what  is 
available  except  in  the  memory  of  the  Wardrobe  Supervisor  and  her  deputy  and  it  is 
not  in  good  repair  (the  costumes  are  kept  unsystematically  on  rails  and  uncovered); 
moreover,  designers  are  not  keen  to  use  each  other's  work  (and  some  do  not  like 
others  using  theirs).  Boots  and  shoes,  however,  are  frequently  re-used,  whenever  the 
designer  agrees  and  the  style  of  the  production  permits,  because  of  their  high  cost 
(a  pair  of  thigh  boots  costs  between  £150  and  £180). 

Demand 

General 


45.  The  production  wardrobe  has  made  or  provided  the  costumes  for  the 

following  number  of  new  productions  put  on  in  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre 
Stratford. 


New 

Revival 


1978/79  1979/80  1980/81  1981/82  1982/83  1983/84 

5 6 6 5 6 5 

2 


number  of  costumes  required  for  a new  production  depends  on  its  size 
(iOO  for  HENRY  VIII;  30  for  TWELFTH  NIGHT);  their  complexity  varies  significantly 
and  depends  on  the  style  of  the  production  envisaged  by  the  director  and  designer 
(the  ^stumes  for  a production  of  ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL  can  be  simple; 
or  trie  5 production  they  were  highly  tailored  in  Edwardian  style).  On 

average  between  300-400  costumes  are  provided  in  any  one  year,  of  which,  roughly, 
afe  made  ,by  contractors  (this  season,  exceptionally,  about  30%  of  costumes 
nave  been  made  by  contractors).  The  range  of  current  costs  and  the  likely 
component  parts  of  two  costumes,  examples  of  the  types  made  by  the  production 
wardrobe,  are  given  at  Appendix  G. 
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Specific 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL  1981 

47.  The  production  wardrobe  made  or  provided  the  costumes  for  ALL'S  WELL 
THAT  ENDS  WELL,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Trevor  Nunn,  which  opened  on  11 
November  1981  and  ran  for  37  performances  on  its  first  season  at  Stratford.  It  has 
since  been  performed  at  the  Barbican  and  in  New  York. 

48.  The  idea  of  ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL  was  conceived  early  in  1981. 
The  director  was  decided  by  March  1981  and  the  designers  were  appointed  by  early 
August  1981  (some  14  weeks  before  opening  night).  The  designs  were  submitted  on 
15  September  1981  (8  weeks  before)  and  approved  by  the  director  on  5 October 
1981.  This  left  the  production  wardrobe  with  just  over  five  weeks  in  which  to 
purchase  the  materials  for  the  costumes  and  to  make  them  up  on  the  basis  of  the 
agreed  designs. 

49.  The  second  cast  list  for  ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL  was  available  on  28 
September  and  the  third  cast  list  was  available  on  19  October  (just  over  three  weeks 
before  opening  night).  The  fourth  cast  list,  containing  different  castings  from  the 
third,  was  available  on  9 November:  this  left  the  production  wardrobe  with, 
theoretically,  just  two  days  in  which  to  fit  the  costumes  on  the  basis  of  the  final 
cast  list. 

50.  The  production  required  82  costumes  (a  copy  of  the  designs  for  two,  to  show 
their  tailored  style,  is  given  at  Appendix  H.  Partly  because  of  the  lateness  with 
which  the  designs  were  submitted,  and  partly  because  of  the  style  of  some  of  the 
costumes,  about  40  of  them  were  made  by  contractors;  the  remainder  were  made  in- 
house  with  the  exception  of  five  which  were  taken  from  stock. 

51.  The  wardrobe  allocation  for  ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL  was  set 
originally  (in  April  1981)  at  £14,000;  it  was  revised  on  the  basis  of  the  designs  on 
26  October  1981  to  £28,000  (47%  of  the  total  budget).  The  total  expenditure  by  the 
production  wardrobe  was  £38,000  which  represents  a variance  of  36%  on  budget,  48% 
of  the  final  outturn  on  the  production  (£78,000)  and  which  breaks  down  as  follows: 

£ 

12,000 
1,000 

13,000 

9.000  (990  j hours  at  Txl{;  1378  hours  at  Tx2) 

3.000 


38,000* 


52.  In  addition  to  these  production  wardrobe  costs  directly  attributed  to  the 

production,  the  production  wardrobe’s  basic  salaries  during  the  period  of  work  on 
ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL  amounted  to  £13,000.  The  actual  cost  of  the 
costumes  was  £51,000,  an  average  of  £622  per  costume. 


Specific  materials 
Stock  materials 
Contractors'  charges 
Overtime 
Miscellaneous 
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53.  The  main  reasons  for  the  overspend  were 

(a)  the  need  to  use  contractors  for  ail  the  tailored  costumes; 

(b)  the  extra  charges  by  the  contractors  for  the  pressure  of  the  tight 
deadlines;  and 

(c)  the  large  amount  of  in-house  overtime  necessitated  by  the  lateness  of 
the  submission  of  the  designs  and  by  the  scheduling:  the  production  wardrobe 
was  still  heavily  engaged  on  the  production  before  ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS 
WELL. 

Specific 

KING  LEAR  1982 

54.  The  production  wardrobe  made  or  provided  all  the  costumes  for  KING  LEAR 
which  opened  on  10  June  1982  and  ran  for  57  performances  in  its  first  season  at 
Stratford.  It  has  since  been  performed  at  the  Barbican. 

55.  The  directorial  decision  to  mount  KING  LEAR  was  taken  in  November  1981 
and  the  director  was  appointed  in  December  1981.  The  designer  was  chosen  then 
(although  no  formal  appointment  was  made)  and  he  submitted  designs  on  26  April 
1982.  The  production  wardrobe  therefore  had  just  over  eight  weeks  before  opening 
night  in  which  to  purchase  the  materials  for  the  costumes  and  to  make  them  up  on 
the  basis  of  the  agreed  designs. 

56.  The  production  required  64  costumes  (the  design  and  garment  breakdown  of 
KING  LEAR'S  costume,  to  show  its  complexity,  is  at  Appendix  J of  which  only  a 

tiny  percentage  (2%)  was  made  by  contractors  and  one  costume  was  taken  from 
stock. 

57.  The  wardrobe  allocation  for  KING  LEAR  was  set  in  April  1982  before  the 
designs  were  /aiiable,  and  subsequently  confirmed  as  correct  when  they  had  been 
submitted,  at  £17,500  (40%  of  the  total  budget).  The  total  expenditure  by  the 
production  wardrobe  was  £20,000,  which  represents  a variance  of  14%  on  budget, 

43%  of  the  final  outturn  on  the  production  (£47,000)  and  which  breaks  down  as 
follows: 


58. 


Special  materials 

6,000 

Stock  materials 

2,000 

Contractors'  charges 

1,000 

Overtime 

10,000  (968  hours  at 

Miscellaneous 

1,000 

20,000 

In  addition  to  these 

production  wardrobe  costs 

Fiuuu^uun  waroroDe-s  Dasic  salaries  during  the  period  of  work  on 

f ing  Lear.  aiP,°^nted  t0  £14,000.  The  actual  cost  of  the  costumes  was  £34,000,  an 
average  of  £531  per  costume. 
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PRODUCTION  WARDROBE  LONDON 


Function 

59.  This  production  wardrobe  has  two  main  functions.  It  is  responsible,  first,  for 
providing  the  costumes  for  the  actors  in  the  new  productions  put  on  in  London  and, 
second,  for  dealing  with  the  repairs  to  costumes,  or  remaking  them*  when 
productions  transfer  from  Stratford. 

60.  For  new  productions,  the  work  of  the  production  wardrobe  is  comparable  to 
the  work  of  its  counterpart  in  Stratford  except  in  one  major  respect:  although  the 
production  wardrobe  liaises  with  the  designer,  samples  and  purchases  materials, 
arranges  and  attends  fittings  and  dress  rehearsals  etc,  it  rarely  makes  any  of  the 
costumes  in-house;  it  has  resources  to  alter  them  only.  A very  important  feature  of 
the  work  for  new  productions,  and  the  substantial  part  of  their  wardrobe  costs,  is 
commissioning  contractors. 

61.  For  transfers,  the  production  wardrobe  provides  a repair  and  alteration 
service,  necessary  when  there  are  cast  changes  between  the  Stratford  and  London 
seasons  and  because  some  costumes  wear  heavily  during  a season  of  performances. 
The  production  wardrobe  undertakes  in-house  only  the  minor  repair  and  alteration  of 
garments  and  occasionally  makes  a shirt  or  a cloak  but  never  a whole  costume: 
when  this  is  required,  a contractor  is  commissioned. 

62.  In  addition  to  its  two  main  functions  the  production  wardrobe  has  recently 
started  to  help  with  the  costumes  for  new  productions  put  on  in  The  Pit.  Production 
wardrobe  effort  is  divided  between  these  main  tasks  as  follows:  60%  on  new 
productions  and  40%  on  transfers;  currently  the  new  production  effort  is  directed 
mainly  towards  the  work  for  The  Pit. 

Organisation 

63.  The  staffing  of  the  production  wardrobe  is  decided  by  senior  management.  Its 
current  structure  is  below. 


Costume  Supervisor  (Miss  Sue  Wilmington) 


Senior  Assistant  Costume  Assistant 


Policy 


64.  As  with  the  production  wardrobe  Stratford,  there  are  no  formally  stated 

policies  which  determine  the  operation  of  this  production  wardrobe;  but  like  its 
Stratford  counterpart,  the  general  policies  of,  first,  the  service  function  of  the 
production  departments  to  the  artistic  team  of  the  director,  the  designer  and  the 
performers  and,  second,  the  primary  importance  of  the  artistic  imperatives  of  the 
choice  of  the  repertoire,  the  planning  of  productions  and  the  scheduling  of 
performances  greatly  influence  the  operation  of  this  production  wardrobe  and  its 
cost.  Within  this  framework,  the  Costume  Supervisor  is  responsible  for  the  day-to- 
day  decisions,  and  the  working  practices  which  flow  from  them,  in  connection  with 
the  production  wardrobe’s  operation  and  spending.  The  Costume  Supervisor  is  guided 
largely  by  the  Production  Manager  London  (Mr  Simon  Opie),  her  supervisor,  but  with 
his  authority  her  decisions,  like  those  of  her  Stratford  counterpart,  cover  all 
expenditure  on  costumes,  its  cost  effectiveness  and,  in  a technical  sense,  the 
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interpretation  of  the  design  concept  to  the  costumes.  She  has  the  same  responsibility 
as  her  Stratford  counterpart  for  cost  control  and  best  use  of  resources  in  this  area 
of  variable  cost  but  she  has  the  same  limited  real  authority  to  exercise  this 
responsibility. 

Financial  control  and  management 
Productions 


6>.  The  Costume  Supervisor  is  given  an  allocation  by  the  Production  Manager  for 
the  wardrobe  costs  of  every  production  (transfers  and  new)  between  six  to  eight 
weeks  before  they  open.  The  allocation  covers  all  production  wardrobe  costs: 
materials,  the  use  of  contractors,  overtime  working  and  miscellaneous  expenses.  The 
normal  production  wardrobe  allocation  for  transfers  is  £2,500  (although  some  have 
more;  ROARING  GIRL  had  £5,000)*  The  wardrobe  allocation  for  a new  production 
depends  upon  the  overall  production  budget  and  the  financial  needs  of  the  costumes 
and  the  set  reflecting  the  director’s  and  the  designer's  requirements  (the  final 
allocation  for  POPPY  was  £32,500),  and  it  is  usually  based  on  a costing  of  the 
costume  designs  by  the  Costume  Supervisor.  Once  the  allocation  is  agreed,  the 
Costume  Supervisor  is  expected  to  work  within  it  and  not  to  overspend  without, 
first,  explaining  the  need  for  the  overspending;  second,  considering  savings;  and 
third,  obtaining  agreement  for  additional  funds  from  the  Production  Manager  (with 
whom  she  liaises  regularly  throughout  the  production  process). 

66.  The  Costume  Supervisor  herself  arranges  contractors’  services  and  buys  all 
the  materials  for  productions.  She  purchases  and  accounts  for  expenditure  on  goods 
and  services  in  the  same  way  as  the  Wardrobe  Supervisor  Stratford  and  she  receives 
the  s^me  financial  information  from  the  accounts  branches,  which  is  copied  also  to 
the  Production  Manager  so  that  he  is  aware,  weekly,  of  the  wardrobe  expenditure  on 
specific  items  and  against  the  budget. 

Output 


67*  ^ Although  the  Costume  Supervisor  is  responsible  for  feeding  work  down  to  her 

two  staff,  the  flow  cannot  be  directly  influenced  by  her;  it  depends  upon  the 
composition,  planning  and  scheduling  of  the  repertoire  (see  Appendix  C).  The 
workflow  is  uneven;  the  staff  work  little  overtime  except  in  the  peak  of  the 
production  process  and  have  often  been  non-productive:  the  Costume  Supervisor 

suggested  that  as  much  as  20%  of  their  time  is  spent  idle.  The  type  of  work 

undertaken  by  the  staff  can,  to  a greater  extent,  be  influenced  by  the  Costume 

xpervisoi  but  at  present  it  is  undemanding  and  routine;  however,  the  Costume 

Supervisor,  by  assisting  The  Pit  with  its  new  productions,  is  attempting  to  improve 


6S*  The  Costume  Supervisor  is  also  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  output  c 

“ 1° -SChKedule/nd  she  visits  them  during  the  production  process  t 
ensure  that  the  work  is  being  done  on  time.  K 

Quality 

, Control  of  quality  is  difficult  as  most  of  the  decisions  relating  to  it  are  ou 

by  ?he^Sr  (^iSOh,S  ithdependS  °n  the  fabric  chosen  f°r  the  costume 

decision,  t (and  she  is  on]y  his  technical  adviser:  she  cannot  gainsay  hi 

make  them  The  CoTtnm  1 ***•  0r  practicaiity)  and  the  contractor  commissioned  t 
So  theT'silnt  .ft  h SuperViso^^  influence  the  choice  of  contractor  but,  her 
too,  the  designer  often  has  views.  On  her  visits  to  contractors,  she  ensures  that  th 
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quality  of  the  costume  is  good,  ie  technically  well  finished  and  able  to  last  the 
initial  run  of  performances  and  a possible  second  season,  and,  as  the  designer  takes 
a close  interest  in  this,  he  often  accompanies  her. 

70.  The  work  undertaken  by  the  in-house  staff  is  of  a very  basic  nature;  the 

Costume  Supervisor  ensures  that  it  is  done  technically  well  and  that  any  alterations 
are  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  production. 

Staff  management 

71.  The  Costume  Supervisor  is  responsible  for  managing  two  staff  and  has  the 

same  duties  as  her  Stratford  counterpart  but  in  miniature. 

Planning 

72.  The  Costume  Supervisor  is  told  what  new  productions  are  planned  and,  very 
roughly,  their  scheduling.  Like  her  Stratford  counterpart,  she  cannot  plan  her  work  in 
detail  until  the  designs  are  agreed  and  submitted  and  she  too  is  affected  by  late 
submission  of  designs  and  late  decisions.  The  effects  are  slightly  different:  although, 
as  usual,  most  of  the  work  is  put  to  contractors,  they  charge  more  for  the  extra 
pressure  and  resources  involved  in  meeting  the  tighter  deadlines. 

73.  The  Costume  Supervisor  is  aware  of  which  productions  are  likely  to  transfer 

from  those  currently  playing  in  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre,  Stratford.  She  visits 

Stratford  to  see  these  productions  and,  near  the  beginning  of  their  London  season, 
she  liaises  with  the  head  of  the  maintenance  wardrobe  Stratford  but  she  is  unable  to 
undertake  any  remaking  until  cast  changes  are  notified  and  the  costumes  are 
physically  available.  Like  her  Stratford  counterpart,  she  receives  weekly  information 
on  the  general  progress  of  each  production  which  enables  her  to  plan  her  input 
sensibly. 

Allocation 

74.  The  work  arising  from  designs  for  new  productions  and  from  the  major 

alterations  and  remakes  for  transfers  is  put  to  contractors.  It  is  not  customary  for 
the  production  wardrobe  London  to  ask  for  help  from  the  production  wardrobe 
Stratford  because  there  is  little  communication  between  them  and,  anyway,  the 
planning  of  the  repertoire  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  real  assistance.  These 
contractors  are  chosen  by  the  Costume  Supervisor  on  the  basis  of  her  knowledge  of 
the  best  people  available  with  the  appropriate  specialisms.  There  is,  however,  no 
approved  list  of  contractors  (and  rarely  do  they  tender  for  the  work  because  of  the 
lack  of  time  available)  and  the  Costume  Supervisor  has  no  formally  provided  and 
authoritative  information  about  the  comparative  costs  of  different  contractors, 
except,  through  past  experience,  in  rough  proportions,  in  her  head.  When  contractors 
are  commissioned,  the  Costume  Supervisor  provides  them  with  all  the  materials 

required  and  expects  them  to  return  the  excess.  They  cut  and  make  up  the  costume 
as  well  as  attending  at  least  one  fitting  and  making  alterations  on  the  basis  of  that. 

75.  In  taking  the  decision  to  put  work  to  contractors,  the  Costume  Supervisor 

and  the  Production  Manager  also  consider  the  alternative  course:  bringing  staff 

temporarily  into  the  production  wardrobe  to  enable  it  to  make  the  costumes  in- 
house.  Such  an  arrangement  has  various  advantages  including  greater  involvement  of 
the  two  production  wardrobe  staff  and  closer  control  of  the  contractors;  it  is  the 
plan  for  a forthcoming  new  production,  TARTUFFE  (at  The  Pit),  for  which  a cutter 

and  two  staff  are  being  employed  by  the  production  wardrobe  for  one  month  to 

make  at  least  13  complicated  costumes  (for  which  an  outside  contractor  would 
charge  at  least  £300  each),  as  well  as  to  assist  with  the  other  current  work  on 
CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC. 
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76.  The  two  in-house  staff  are,  more  generally,  given  minor  tasks  which  they 
allocate  between  themselves;  these  include  breaking  down,  dyeing,  sampling  and 
occasionally  shopping  for  accessories  as  well  as  basic  alterations  to  the  costumes 
made  by  contractors  if  they  are  changed  through  the  dress  rehearsal  process.  They 
are  trained  and  experienced  as  costume  assistants  and,  although  they  cannot  cut 
costumes  (ie  make  them  from  scratch),  they  are  sufficiently  versatile  to  turn  their 
hands  to  most  other  tasks. 

Use  of  resources 

77.  The  Costume  Supervisor  is  responsible  for  getting  the  best  value  for  money 
from  the  wardrobe  allocation  for  each  production. 

78.  The  production  wardrobe  holds  very  few  stock  fabrics  and  dyes  etc  and  there 

is  no  specific  budget  for  stock;  what  exists  are  remnants  from  previous  London 
productions  returned  by  contractors  and  fabrics  and  haberdashery  for  the  repairs  and 
alterations  on  transfers.  The  value  of  this  working  stock  is  minimal  but  it  is  used  if 
possible:  when  the  designs  for  a new  production  arrive  the  Costume  Supervisor 

always  looks  to  see  if  the  remnants  can  be  used  for  hats  or  sashes  etc. 

79.  The  fabrics  for  new  productions  are  bought  by  the  Costume  Supervisor.  She 

samples,  whenever  possible  accompanied  by  the  designer  who  decides  what  he  wants, 
and  buys  as  much  as  she  considers  necessary  of  the  best  value  fabrics  which  meet 
the  designer’s  needs.  The  price  of  fabric  varies  enormously:  for  CYRANO  DE 
BERGERAC,  black  cheesecloth,  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum,  was  74p  per  metre 

while  velvet  furnishing  brocade,  at  the  other,  was  £14  per  metre  (+  £4  per  metre 
for  dyeing  to  the  colour  specified  by  the  designer).  The  Costume  Supervisor  decides 
where  to  buy  fabric  and  uses  a variety  of  trade  and  retail  suppliers.  All  the  main 
retail  stores  give  a trade  discount  eg  at  John  Lewis  and  Liberty  it  is  15%;  the  trade 
suppliers  are  already  selling  at  a lower  cost  and  seldom  reduce  further. 

80.  The  Costumes  Supervisor  recycles  what  garments  and  shoes  (about  30  pairs) 
she  has  available  from  earlier  productions,  whenever  possible.  There  are  very  few 
costumes  available  from  this  source:  either  the  productions  are  held  intact  for  a 
third  season  in  the  commercial  theatre  or  abroad;  or  they  are  returned  to  Stratford; 
°L  comprise  mainly  hired  costumes.  (Costumes  are  hired  when  it  is  cost- 

*d°  S°*  They  are  bein§  hired  for  some  of  the  Parts  in  CYRANO  DE 
BERGERAC  in  order  to  keep  the  wardrobe  costs  within  allocation;  the  rate  for  a 
bulk  order  Is  usually  £10  per  costume  per  week.) 


Si.  The  production  wardrobe  has  provided  the  costumes  for  the  following  number 
° new  productlons  ln  London  and  transfers  from  Stratford  over  the  last  six  years: 

1978/79  1979/80  1980/81  1981/82  1982/83  1983/84 


Demand 


General 


New 

Transfer 

Revival 


5 

7 


4 

4 

1 


4 

4 


4 

8 

2 


4 

3 


2 

6 

1 


30S 
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made  by  contractors.  The  work  on  transfers  depends  upon  how  well  the  costumes 
have  worn  and  on  the  number  of  cast  changes  in  the  production  between  the 
Stratford  and  London  seasons.  Each  season,  however,  about  ten  costumes  require 
alteration  (eg  reducing  the  costume  made  for  a 6 ft  man  to  fit  a 5 ft  6 ins  man), 
and  about  five  costumes  require  remaking  either  because  they  have  worn  out  or 
because  of  a cast  change  or  because  the  designer  is  unhappy  with  them. 

Specific 

POPPY  1982 

83.  The  production  wardrobe  provided  the  costumes  for  the  production  of  POPPY 
which  opened  on  25  September  1982  (it  had  been  scheduled  for  22  September  but 
was  postponed  because  the  set  and  costumes  were  not  ready)*  and  which  ran  for  51 
performances. 

84.  The  idea  for  POPPY,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Terry  Hands,  was  conceived 
by  mid  April  1982  (23  weeks  before  the  actual  first  night).  The  costume  designer 
was  appointed  on  28  May  and  the  costume  designs  were  due  in  by  5 duly  1982.  The 
designs  were  submitted,  with  the  director's  approval,  on  12  August  and  the  designs 
were  costed  initially  on  3 August  (leaving  eight  weeks),  and  again  on  10  August 
(leaving  seven  weeks).  The  Costume  Supervisor  began  her  shopping  and  arranged  for 
the  costumes  to  be  made  in  mid  August,  by  which  time  the  wardrobe  allocation  was 
set  and  the  cast  chosen;  this  left  her  only  six  weeks  to  provide  the  costumes  before 
the  production  opened  on  25  September. 

85.  The  production  required  approximately  100  mostly  unique  costumes;  the 
designs  for  two  and  their  detailed  description  and  costing  are  at  Appendix  K.  All 
were  made  by  contractors.  The  production  wardrobe's  costs  for  POPPY  were 
£41,500,  £9,000  (28%)  in  excess  of  the  final  and  reduced  allocation  of  £32,500.  The 
production  wardrobe  cost  represented  21%  of  the  total  production  cost. 


The  production 

wardrobe  costs  were  broadly: 

£ 

Overtime 

800 

Stock 

— 

Materials 

15,300 

Contracts 

23,800 

Miscellaneous 

1,600 

41,500 


87.  The  reasons  for  the  overspend  are  as  follows: 

(a)  A second  set  of  shoes  was  required  (the  first  set  was  unsuitable  for  the 
dancing  and  movement  in  the  production):  + £3000 

(b)  A magician's  costume  was  required  (the  request  was  made  at  11  00  pm 
after  the  first  preview  on  25  September;  the  costume  was  available  for  the 
second  preview  on  27  September):  + £1000 

(c)  15  extra  coolies  were  added  by  the  director  one  week  before  the  first 
preview. 


* The  RSC  observes  that  this  is  an  oversimplification:  POPPY  was  a technically 
complex  and  innovatory  production  in  an  untried  and  unfamiliar  theatre. 
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(d)  Two  understudies  were  given  parts  (requiring  4-5  costumes  each). 

(e)  The  contractor’s  costs  were  higher  than  anticipated:  the  Chinese 
costumes  were  more  complicated. 

S&.  The  average  cost  of  each  costume  in  POPPY  was  £41 5. 

MAINTENANCE  WARDROBE  STRATFORD 
Function 

89.  The  main  function  of  this  maintenance  wardrobe  is  to  run  the  performances 
of  the  productions  put  on  in  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre,  Stratford.  The 
maintenance  wardrobe  takes  over  responsibility  for  all  the  costumes  made  for  a 
production  from  the  Press  Night  of  that  production. 

90.  Running  the  performances  involves  setting  out  in  the  dressing  rooms  every 
part  of  each  costume  from  tights  and  shoes  to  hats;  dressing  the  actors;  during 
performances,  assisting  them  with  other  costumes,  and  especially  with  'quick 
changes’;  during  performances,  dealing  with  costume  emergencies  eg  repairing  a split 
seam;  helping  the  actors  to  change  at  the  end  of  performances  and  hanging  up  their 
costumes;  daily  laundry  and  ironing  of  undergarments  and  shirts;  arranging  dry 
cleaning  of  outer  garments  as  necessary;  and  routine  maintenance  of  the  costumes 
eg  patching,  remaking  sleeves.  At  the  end  of  the  Stratford  run  of  performances, 
the  maintenance  wardrobe  catalogues  and  packs  away  the  costumes  for  transfer  to 
London.  In  addition  to  its  main  task,  the  maintenance  wardrobe  undertakes  the 
laundry  for  The  Other  Place;  one  of  the  permanent  dressers  is  employed  on  this 
work  for  12-15  hours  per  week,  in  addition  to  her  duties  as  a full-time  dresser. 

Organisation 

91.  The  current  structure  and  staffing  of  the  maintenance  wardrobe  is  below: 


Head  of  Maintenance  Wardrobe 
(Miss  Barbara  Stone) 


Deputy  Assistant  Dressers 

(Part-time)  (Mornings  only)  (Performances  only) 

92.  ^ The  responsibility  for  planning,  allocating  and  managing  the  work  and  for  the 
efficient  use  of  resources  in  the  maintenance  wardrobe  Stratford  rests  with  the  head 
of  maintenance  wardrobe  who  reports  directly  to  the  Company  Manager  Stratford, 
Miss  Sonja  Dosanjh.  The  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  wardrobes,  Stratford  and 
London,  rests  with  the  appropriate  Company  Managers,  not  the  Production  Controller, 
because  the  dressers  employed  by  them  work  personally  with  the  actors,  for  whom 
the  Company  Managers  have  responsibility. 
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Policy 


93.  As  with  the  production  wardrobes,  there  are  no  formally  stated  policies 
which  determine  the  operation  of  the  running  wardrobes,  Stratford  and  London;  but 
like  them,  their  operation  and  costs  are  largely  influenced  by  the  RSC's  general 
policies  of 

(1)  the  service  function  of  the  production  departments  to  the  artistic  team 
of  the  director,  the  designer  and  the  performers  and 

(2)  the  primary  importance  of  the  artistic  imperatives. 

The  direct  effects  of  these  policies  influence  the  number  of  staff  and  dressers 
employed,  the  amount  of  overtime  worked  and  the  expenditure  on  goods  and  services 
to  meet  the  performers'  needs.  Within  this  framework,  the  heads  of  the  two 
maintenance  wardrobes  are  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  decisions,  and  the  working 
practices  which  flow  from  them,  in  their  departments.  The  decisions  cover  all 
spending  on  maintenance  of  the  costumes  and  servicing  the  performers'  needs  and 
they  are  responsible  to  their  respective  Company  Managers  for  cost  control  and  best 
use  of  resources  in  this  area  of  variable  cost.  They  are  influenced  in  their  decisions 
by 


(1)  the  reasonableness  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  service  against  the 
purpose  to  be  served;  and 

(2)  the  prospective  enhancement  of  the  life  or  value  of  the  costume. 

Planning 

94.  Although  the  head  of  the  maintenance  wardrobe  Stratford  does  not  receive 
much  management  information  in  advance  of  the  season,  she  is  able  to  plan  her 
work  sensibly  because  the  maintenance  wardrobe's  workflow  is  regular:  there  are 
performances  every  evening,  except  Sundays,  and  two  matinees,  one  on  Thursday  and 
one  on  Saturday. 

95.  When  the  titles  of  productions  and  their  casts  are  known,  the  head  of 
maintenance  wardrobe  considers  the  number  of  dressers  required,  discusses  with  the 
Company  Manager  their  allocation  to  actors  and  advises  the  dressers  of  the 
decisions.  She  also  ensures  that,  despite  leave  and  nights  off,  either  she  or  her 
deputy  is  available  for  every  performance  and  that  there  is  always  an  adequate 
number  of  dressers. 

Allocation 

96.  The  allocation  of  work  in  the  maintenance  wardrobe  is  between  the  head  of 
maintenance  wardrobe,  her  deputy  and  her  assistant  who  all  work  the  morning  shift 
from  9am  to  noon;  only  one  of  them  runs  the  performance  which  is  again  a three 
hour  shift. 

Morning  shift:  to  ensure  that  both  understand  the  composition  of  the 
costumes,  the  head  of  maintenance  wardrobe  and  her  deputy  work  together 
on  setting  out  and  on  any  repairs.  The  assistant  concentrates  on  the  laundry 
but  is  helped  by  the  others  when  this  is  a heavy  load. 

Evening  shift:  the  head  of  maintenance  wardrobe  herself  runs  the 
performances  with  her  deputy  covering  for  absences.  She  supervises  the 
dressers,  assists  them  when  necessary  (eg  cleaning  off  the  "Kensington  Gore" 
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from  the  senate  cloaks  in  JULIUS  CAESAR)  and  deals  with  emergencies. 
During  performances,  the  dressers  are  responsible  for  tending  to  the  actors' 
costume  and,  occasionally,  personal  needs  (eg  replacing  their  make-up,  getting 
them  sandwiches),  ° 

97.  There  are  nine  permanent  dressers  and  seven  relief  dressers.  The  currently 
employed  permanent  dressers  have  no  other  jobs  and  work  for  eight  performances 
each  week,  on  which  basis  they  are  paid;  the  relief  dressers  are  paid  only  for  the 
performances  they  run.  The  effort  involved  in  maintaining  and  servicing  productions 
is  substantial  and  requires  physical  strength  and  stamina  to  carry  costumes  and  to 
undertake  the  heavy  laundry  load;  it  also  requires  patience,  tact  and  discretion  to 
deal  with  the  performers. 


Staff  management 

9S.  ihe  staff  management  function  of  the  head  of  maintenance  wardrobe 
includes:  advertising  for  new  dressers  and  interviewing  them  with  the  Company 
Manager;  handling  any  problems  that  arise  between  the  actor  and  the  dresser; 
helping  the  dressers  learn  the  composition  of  the  costumes  worn  by  their  actors  in 
new  productions;  and  agreeing  their  holidays,  while  arranging  cover  by  relief  dressers 
for  their  absence. 


99.  The  head  of  maintenance  wardrobe  also  checks  the  timesheets  kept  by  her 
staff  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  basic  and  overtime  hours  they  have  worked,  calculates 
their  earnings.  She  sends  the  timesheets  to  the  Company  Manager  for  information 
and  the  computer  input  sheets,  completed  with  the  wages  details,  to  the  accounts 
branch  for  payment.  Although  not  much  overtime  is  worked  and  its  amount  depends 
largely  on  the  complexity  of  the  production  and  the  length  of  performances,  it  is 
• vjt  sanctioned  in  advance  by  the  Company  Manager;  the  need  for  overtime  working 
is  largely  at  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  maintenance  wardrobe. 

Use  of  resources 


* ^eith,6r  the  head  of  maintenance  wardrobe  nor  the  Company  Manager  has  a 

ud£at  for  the  ward^ot>e's  staff  costs  or  its  expenditure  on  consumables.  The  head  of 
maintenance  wardrobe  buys  the  goods  and  services  necessary  to  maintain  the 
productions  and  she  decides  how  much,  from  whom  and  when  to  buy.  The  goods 
include  tights  and  underwear  (from,  for  example,  Marks  and  Spencer),  soap  powder, 
search  ana  other  cleaning  stuffs,  and  occasionally  materials  for  repairs  etc.  The 
services  include  dry  cleaning  of  garments,  and  reheeling  of  shoes. 

irL  JdLhe?d  0f  >^aintenance.  wardrobe  has  an  order  book  from  which  she  will 

Drodurtinn  * ^°°.  ^ , or  ^ervicssj  ttie  duplicate  of  the  order  is  sent  to  the 

its  Davment  Alt' S i aS.13  tbe  *nvo'ce>  when  received,  with  her  sanctioning  of 

throSeh  tTe  lt‘Vely  tshe  Pjp  cash  with  receipts,  claims  back  the  cost 

5 SySt6m^he  Cann0t  buy’  on.her  own  initiative,  a large  item 

prior  aoDroval  tr>  de \ expea  ltu^e  e&  a new  washing  machine  or  iron;  she  requires 
prior  approval  to  do  so  from  the  Production  Controller, 

IlJ4*  1 he  head  of  maintenance  wardrobe  uses  the  fahriec  =»rri  • , . , , , 

Sh  sm*s,  r ■?,  rt  “ ,wh“ h”' “ “ 

appears.  J alterations  necessitated,  for  example,  when  an  understudy 
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MAINTENANCE  WARDROBE  LONDON 


103.  The  policies,  organisation  and  methods  of  operation  of  this  maintenance 

wardrobe  are  very  largely  the  same  as  those  of  its  Stratford  counterpart.  Paragraphs 
104  to  109  concentrate,  therefore,  only  on  the  significant  differences  between  them. 

Function 

104.  The  maintenance  wardrobe  staff  run  the  performances  not  only  of  the  new 
London  productions  but  also  of  those  transferred  from  Stratford.  They  unpack,  check 
and  clean  the  costumes  of  the  transferred  productions  before  the  production 
wardrobe  London  undertakes  whatever  alterations  are  necessary. 

Planning 

105.  The  head  of  maintenance  wardrobe  (Miss  Sue  Honey)  herself  allocates  the 

dressers  to  the  actors;  the  Company  Manager  (Mr  Michael  Hyatt),  to  whom  she  is 

responsible,  only  becomes  involved  if  there  is  a mismatch. 

Allocation 

106.  The  head  of  maintenance  wardrobe,  her  deputy  and  her  assistant  share  the 

responsibility  for  supervising  the  performances,  and  each  work  two  evenings  a week. 

Staff  management 

107.  The  head  of  maintenance  wardrobe  recruits  her  own  staff.  She  sends  their 
timesheets,  with  the  computer  input  sheet  she  completes  with  the  wages  details,  to 
the  Company  Manager  for  approval.  He  does  not  query  the  need  for  any  overtime 
which  is  shown  because  it  is  usually  minimal;  last  season  which  was  the  first  in  the 
Barbican  Centre,  however,  a great  deal  of  overtime  was  worked  because  the 
productions  were  complex  and  because  the  new  maintenance  wardrobe  facilities  in 
the  Barbican  were  not  operating  properly. 

Use  of  resources 

108.  The  head  of  maintenance  wardrobe  does  not  have  her  own  order  book.  For 

supplies  of  haberdashery  etc  from  RSC  accredited  suppliers,  she  obtains  an  order 

form  from  the  Production  Manager  London,  to  whom  she  also  refers  the  need  for 
large  capital  expenditure,  eg  a new  sewing  machine.  She  does  have  a petty  cash 
float  of  £100  which  she  uses  for  such  things  as  tights  and  soaps  and  which  is 
reimbursed  on  production  of  the  receipts. 

109.  The  maintenance  wardrobe  has  few  dealings  with  any  other  of  the  London 

wardrobes  except  in  emergencies. 

THE  OTHER  PLACE  WARDROBE 

110.  The  Other  Place  is  the  RSC's  second  Stratford  theatre.  It  has  its  own 

repertoire  and  its  own  staff  Including  a Costume  Supervisor  and  a Wardrobe  Mistress 
who  separately  report  directly  to  the  Administrator  for  The  Other  Place. 

111.  The  functions  of  The  Other  Place  wardrobe  are  to  prepare  for  the  new 

productions  (the  responsibility  of  the  Costume  Supervisor)  and  to  run  the 

performances  of  them  (the  responsibility  of  the  Wardrobe  Mistress).  The  need  for 
bdth  posts  exists  because  their  jobs  must  be  done  simultaneously:  one  person  would 
not  be  able  to  undertake  the  daily  maintenance  and  the  planning  for  new  productions 
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as  well  as  running  the  performances  each  evening.  It  has  not  proved  possible  to 
identify  separately  the  full  costs  of  The  Other  Place  wardrobe;  its  costs  in  1982/83 
were  just  under  £21,000. 

112.  Financial  control,  planning  and  allocation  of  work  and  effective  use  of 
resources  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Administrator  (Miss  Bronwyn  Robertson).  She 
has  a small  close  team  working  with  her.  She  passes  down  appropriate  information  as 
soon  as  she  has  it  and  gives  her  staff  clearly  defined  areas  of  responsibility.  The 
need  for  effective  use  of  resources  is  imposed  by  her  and  by  the  small  amount  of 
resources  available  to  The  Other  Place.  The  description  of  the  function  of  The 
Other  Place  wardrobe  and  its  method  of  operation  is  contained  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  work  of  the  Costume  Supervisor  and  the  Wardrobe  Mistress. 

Costume  Supervisor  (Mr  Allan  Watkins) 

113.  The  Costume  Supervisor  has  delegated  responsibility  from  the  Administrator 
to  produce  ail  the  costumes  for  each  production  which  meet  the  designer's  artistic 
perception  and  the  financial  and  artistic  needs  of  The  Other  Place.  He  is  trained  by 
experience  with  the  RSC  (he  has  been  Costume  Supervisor  with  The  Other  Place  for 
five  seasons  and,  before  that,  he  worked  in  the  production  wardrobe  Stratford). 

114.  The  Costume  Supervisor  is  given,  as  a wardrobe  allocation,  on  average  £1,000 
per  production  (this  excludes  the  cost  of  any  outside  labour  engaged);  the  overall 
budget  for  each  production  is  normally  £2,500.  How  the  wardrobe  allocation  is  spent 
is  left  to  the  Costume  Supervisor's  initiative,  as  there  are  no  specifically  laid  down 
policies  to  determine  the  operation  of  The  Other  Place  Wardrobe.  Therefore,  after 
liaising  with  the  designer,  he  considers  how  best  to  meet  the  designer's  needs:  as 
costumes  are  rarely  made  (The  Other  Place  does  not  have  its  own  resources,  the 
production  wardrobe  Stratford  can  seldom  assist  and  contractors  services  are  costly), 
they  are  either  hired  or,  more  normally,  provided  from  stock,  bought  in  markets  etc 
or  from  specialist  suppliers.  Whatever  modifications  are  necessary  to  the  costumes  to 
enable  them  to  meet  the  designer's  requirements  and  the  actors'  sizes,  the  Costume 
Supervisor  arranges,  normally,  with  local  seamstresses. 

115.  The  Costume  Supervisor  accounts  for  wardrobe  expenditure  to  the 

Administrator  and  knows  early  on  if  he  is  likely  to  overspend  his  allocation;  he 
seldom  does  and  only  with  the  agreement  of  the  Administrator.  In  addition  to 
providing  the  costumes,  the  Costume  Supervisor  arranges  fittings  etc  and  is 
responsible  for  the  costumes  until  the  Press  Night  of  the  production. 

Wardrobe  Mistress  (Miss  Cerise  Harvey) 

116.  The  Wardrobe  Mistress  has  delegated  responsibility  from  the  Administrator 

for  maintaining  the  costumes  in  the  production  to  the  standard  set  on  the  Press 
Night  of  the  production.  There  is  a wardrobe  maintenance  budget  of  £2,000  each 
year  in  the  Administrator's  keeping.  The  Wardrobe  Mistress  has  access  to  it  and  uses 
it  for  cleaning  and  other  materials  and  accounts  for  the  expenditure  to  the 
Administrator. 

117.  The  Wardrobe  Mistress  runs  each  performance  and  is  available  to  set  the 

costumes  for  the  actors,  to  assist  them  when  necessary  in  their  dressing  and  with 
fast  changes  and  to  ensure  that  they  look  right.  (There  is  no  system  of  personal 
dressers  at  The  Other  Place;  space  is  so  restricted  that  the  actors  must  dress 

themselves,  put  their  laundry  in  the  laundry  bag  and  hang  up  their  clothes  at  the 
end  of  the  evening.)  The  Wardrobe  Mistress  also  each  morning  takes  the  laundry  to 
the  maintenance  wardrobe  for  washing  and  ironing,  checks  that  the  costumes  are 
properly  hung  up  and  does  whatever  repairs  and  alterations  are  necessary. 
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118.  The  Wardrobe  Mistress  prepares  costume  plots  (detailing  the  composition  of 
the  costumes)  and  running  plots  (detailing  the  costume  changes  during  the 
performance)  for  her  use  and  which  she  sends  to  The  Pit  wardrobe  staff  when  the 
production  transfers  to  London  after  she  has  packed  the  costumes  and  catalogued 
them. 

Demand 

General 

119.  The  Other  Place  wardrobe  has  provided  the  costumes  for  the  following 
number  of  new  productions  over  the  last  six  years: 


1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

1983/84 

New 

Productions 

6 

4 

5 

6 

5 

5 

120.  The  number  of  costumes  provided  for  a new  production  depends  on  its  size; 
their  complexity  varies  dramatically  and  depends  upon  the  style  of  the  production 
envisaged  by  the  director  and  designer.  On  average,  however,  at  least  230  are 
provided  in  any  one  year  (the  maximum  number  recalled  is  395);  they  are  mostly 
existing  costumes  from  previous  productions,  modified  to  meet  the  designer's  needs. 

Specific 

PEER  GYNT  1982 

121.  The  Other  Place  wardrobe  provided  the  costumes  for  the  production  of  PEER 
GYNT  which  opened  on  9 June  1982  and  which  ran  for  38  performances  in  its  first 
season  at  Stratford.  It  is  now  performing  at  the  Barbican. 

122.  The  idea  for  PEER  GYNT  became  definite  on  15  December  1981  this  was 
some  25  weeks  before  the  opening  date).  From  the  moment  that  PEER  GYNT  had 
been  talked  about,  Mr  Ron  Daniels  had  been  associated  with  it  as  the  director  and 
he  spoke  to  the  designer,  Mr  Chris  Dyer,  about  designing  the  piece  before  Christmas 
1981. 

123.  There  were  no  costume  designs  for  PEER  GYNT,  with  the  exception  of  those 
for  the  Arab  girls.  The  designer  discussed  his  ideas  with  the  Costume  Supervisor 
during  the  period  3 May  to  4 June  and  indeed  his  ideas  for  the  Troll  costumes  were 
conveyed  only  two  days  before  the  costumes  were  required. 

124.  The  production  required  115  costumes.  The  design  for  one,  that  worn  by 
Anitra  the  Arab  girl,  and  the  description  of  it  are  at  Appendix  L;  the  breakdown  of 
the  seven  costumes  worn  by  Mr  Derek  Jacobi,  as  PEER  GYNT,  is  also  there.  Most 
of  the  costumes  were  provided  from  stock  (85%),  the  remainder  were  made  (10%)  or 
bought  (5%). 

125.  The  Other  Place  wardrobe’s  costs  for  PEER  GYNT  were  £730;  the  budget 
was  £750.  The  Other  Place  wardrobe’s  cost  represented  28%  of  the  total  production 
cost,  £2574.  The  main  items  of  expenditure  were: 
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Fabric  for  the  ape  costumes 

£ 

200 

Fabric  for  the  villagers'  trousers 

100 

Underwear  and  accessories 

100 

4 Arab  girl  dresses 

80 

Shoes  for  the  apes 

60 

Oilskins  for  the  sailors 

50 

Knitted  blankets 

50 

) from  Portobello 

Second  hand  Laura  Ashley  dresses 

30 

) Road  market 

126.  Because  of  the  scheduling,  which  planned  for  PEER  GYNT  to  open  almost 
simultaneously  with  Bond's  LEAR  at  The  Other  Place,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Costume  Supervisor  would  have  help.  An  assistant  was  brought  in  for  eight  weeks 
and  was  paid  £1,285;  during  that  time  she  also  made  the  ten  monkey  suits,  remade 
the  Arab  girls'  costumes  and  altered  many  of  the  other  costumes. 

127.  The  average  cost  of  each  costume  in  PEER  GYNT  was  £17.50;  this  figure 
excludes  the  labour  costs  of  the  Costume  Supervisor,  but  includes  those  of  the 
assistant  brought  in  to  help. 

THE  PIT*  WARDROBE 

128.  The  Pit  is  the  RSC's  second  London  theatre.  As  well  as  handling  the 
transfers  from  The  Other  Place,  it  has  its  own  repertoire. 

129.  The  Pit  is  serviced  by  its  own  staff,  and  its  wardrobe  comprises  three  staff, 
two  Wardrobe  Mistresses  (Miss  Carol  Fowler  and  Mrs  Frances  Reid)  and  one 
wardrobe  assistant,  who  report  to  the  two  Administrators  of  The  Pit  (Miss , Sally 
Barling  and  Miss  Sue  Storr),  or  to  its  Production  Manager  (Mr  Giles  Barnabe).  In 
addition  to  these  staff,  this  season,  for  the  first  time,  a dresser  and  a wig  dresser 
have  been  employed  to  help  run  the  performances.  It  has  not  proved  possible  to 
identify  separately  the  full  costs  of  The  Pit  wardrobe;  its  unrecovered  running  costs 
in  1982/83  were  just  over  £27,000. 

130.  The  functions  of  The  Pit  wardrobe  are  twofold.  In  its  maintenance  wardrobe 
capacity,  running  the  performances  of  the  productions  in  the  repertoire:  this  involves 
setting  the  costumes,  dressing  and  assisting  the  actors,  washing  and  ironing  the 
washable  garments,  and  arranging  the  dry  cleaning  of  the  rest,  and  repairing  the 
costumes  as  necessary.  In  its  production  wardrobe  capacity,  preparing  for  the  new 
productions  and  transfers  from  Stratford:  this  involves  liaising  with  the  designer, 
buying  materials  and  accessories,  arranging  the  provision  of,  and  later  alterations  to, 
costumes,  arranging  and  attending  fittings  and  watching  rehearsals  to  deal  with 
costume  problems. 

131.  As  with  The  Other  Place,  the  responsibility  for  running  The  Pit  and 
organising  its  work  efficiently  rests  with  the  Administrators.  They  run  a small  close 
team  in  which,  although  there  are  no  formally  stated  policies  to  determine  their 
role,  each  member  is  aware  of  The  Pit's  financial  and  resource  constraints  and  in 
which  each  member  has  an  individual  and  clearly  defined  part  to  play.  For  the 
wardrobe  staff  that  is  responsibility  for  the  financial  control  of  the  wardrobe 
allocation  for  each  new  production  and  transfer,  for  planning  and  allocating  their 
work,  and  for  the  effective  use  of  resources. 


♦Previously  The  Warehouse 
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Financial  control 


132.  The  Wardrobe  Mistress  with  responsibility  for  the  transfer  or  the  new 
production  is  expected  to  work  within  the  wardrobe  allocation  set  from  the  overall 
budget,  which  covers  the  cost  of  the  set,  the  costumes,  and  all  else;  the  overall 
budget  for  a transfer  is  £2,000  and  for  a new  production  it  is  £5,000,  The  wardrobe 
allocation  is  set  by  the  Production  Manager  and  he  usually  notifies  its  amount,  which 
varies  with  the  production,  to  the  Wardrobe  Mistress.  It  covers  the  cost  of  hiring  or 
buying  costumes  (or  the  materials  to  make  or  alter  them)  and  any  contractors'  fees; 
for  CLAY  the  wardrobe  allocation  was  £700.  Expenditure  from  that  allocation  is 
made  by  the  Wardrobe  Mistress.  Productions  rarely  overspend  in  total;  occasionally 
the  Production  Manager  calls  a halt  to  the  wardrobe  expenditure  on  productions,  and 
seeks  cut-backs  in  whatever  remains  to  be  bought,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
overall  budget  stands  firm.  The  Wardrobe  Mistresses  are  aware  of  the  financial 
limitations  and  are  normally  frugal  (the  wardrobe  costs  for  CLAY  were  £612). 

133.  There  is  an  annual  maintenance  budget  of  £2,500  which  is  not  delegated  to 
the  wardrobe  staff.  It  covers  the  cost  of  cleaning  materials  and  general  haberdashery 
etc,  which  are  bought  as  necessary  by  any  one  of  the  three  wardrobe  staff. 

134.  Payment  for  any  of  the  goods  purchased  can  be  by  order  form  from  the 
order  book  held  by  the  Administrators;  these  are  processed  in  the  normal  way  by  the 
production  accounts  clerk  in  Stratford.  Payment  can  also  be  by  cheque  or  by  petty 
cash.  All  expenditure  is  advised  to  the  Administrators  or  to  the  Production  Manager 
virtually  as  soon  as  it  is  made  and,  as  a check,  the  Administrators  receive  on  each 
production  the  weekly  computer  printouts  from  the  accounts  department  in  Stratford. 

Planning 

135.  The  wardrobe  staff  are  told  by  the  Administrators  what  productions  are 
planned  for  the  new  season  and,  broadly,  the  timetable  for  them  and  their  details, 
about  two  months  before  they  open.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  May  19S3,  when  four 
productions  had  already  opened,  the  wardrobe  staff  were  aware  of  three  of  the  new 
season's  productions,  TARTUFFE,  MOLIERE  and  ARDEN  OF  FAVERSHAM,  of  which 
TARTUFFE  was  to  open  on  20  July. 

136.  The  wardrobe  staff  are  aware  of  what  productions  will  transfer  because  they 
are  currently  playing  in  Stratford  at  The  Other  Place.  The  Wardrobe  Mistresses  go 
to  see  these  productions  to  understand  the  costumes  and  to  plan,  as  far  as  possible, 
for  their  arrival  and  transition  to  The  Pit  conditions.  Because  all  of  the  staff  of  The 
Pit  work  closely  together  as  a team,  information  flows  regularly  between  the 
Administrators  and  the  Production  Manager  and  the  wardrobe  staff  during  the 
production  process. 

Allocation 

137.  The  wardrobe  staff  allocate  the  work  between  themselves.  The  two  Wardrobe 
Mistresses  alternate  the  responsibility  for  supervising  new  productions  and  transfers: 
one  deals  with  the  first,  the  other  the  next.  The  work  involved  in  supervising  The 
Pit  productions  is  the  same  as  that  for  main  house  productions;  while  the  staff  exist 
to  provide  a technical  service  to  the  artistic  team,  as  The  Pit  wardrobe  allocation  is 
very  small,  they  know  that  most  of  the  costumes  must  be  found  from  stock  and 
modified,  or  hired,  or  bought  very  cheaply:  having  costumes  made  by  contractors  is 
a last  resort. 

138.  The  wardrobe  staff  take  it  in  turns  to  do  the  laundry,  the  repair  work  and 
the  setting  of  costumes  for  performances  as  well  as  to  be  on  duty  during  them.  At 
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the  beginning  of  each  week  they  decide  among  themselves  who  will  do  what  on  each 
day,  on  the  basis  of  what  is  playing  and  how  many  wardrobe  staff  are  required 
during  a performance  of  it  (ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA  requires  only  one  of  the 
wardrobe  staff;  Bond's  LEAR  requires  two).  Whichever  of  them  is  on  duty  has  the 
responsibility  for  dressing  the  principal  actors,  helping  with  fast  changes  and 
supervising  the  dresser  brought  in  to  assist. 

139.  The  work  falling  to  The  Pit  wardrobe  staff  is  very  considerable.  They  work 
on  average  at  least  60  hours  each  week;  but  as  they  are  contract  staff,  and  are  as 
such  expected  to  work  a "reasonable"  amount  of  overtime  without  extra  pay,  they  do 
not  formally  keep  time  sheets  and  they  are  not  paid  for  overtime  unless  it  is 
exceptional  eg  Sunday  working.  The  weekly  hours  worked  were  much  higher  until 
recently  when  the  wardrobe  assistant,  the  dresser  and  the  wig  dresser  were  recruited 
by  the  Administrators.  Even  with  these  additional  resources,  it  is  still  necessary  for 
long  hours  to  be  worked  and,  on  occasion,  for  the  Administrators  of  The  Pit  to  have 
to  assist  the  wardrobe  staff  during  performances  with  quick  changes  etc. 

Use  of  resources 

140.  Although  the  resources  available  to  the  wardrobe  staff  are  small,  they  are 

expected  to  stretch  far  and  the  Wardrobe  Mistresses  are  required  by  the 

Administrators  to  get  the  best  value  for  money  from  the  wardrobe  allocation  for 

each  production. 

141.  The  wardrobe  staff  have  very  little  stock;  what  there  is  comes  as  remnants 

of  materials  from  previous  productions  or  from  the  haberdashery  and  basic  fabrics 
bought  for  repair  and  maintenance  purposes.  And  comparatively  little  fabric  is 
bought  for  new  productions  because  new  costumes  are  rarely  made. 

142.  When  costumes  have  had  to  be  made  to  meet  the  designer's  requirements, 

they  have  been  made  by  contractors  because  The  Pit  wardrobe  has  no  making  up 
resources.  The  Administrators  and  the  Wardrobe  Mistresses  are,  however,  increasingly 
using  the  capacity  of  the  production  wardrobe  London  to  meet  these  demands  (which 
assisted  in  preparing  the  costumes  for  the  transfer  of  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA 
and  are  to  make  the  costumes  for  TARTUFFE). 

143.  Most  regularly,  the  wardrobe  staff  reuse  existing  costumes  from  previous 
productions.  The  Pit  has  a small  supply  of  modern  costumes  and  uniforms,  and  boots 
and  shoes,  held  in  a store  in  Bartholomew  Square  and  it  has  access  to  the  Stratford 
costume  stock  in  the  Malthouse  etc,  or  to  the  costumes  in  the  Hire  Wardrobe.  The 
Pit  does  occasionally,  in  modern  dress  productions,  ask  the  actors  to  wear  their  own 
clothes  for  a small  fee. 

Demand 

General 

144.  The  Pit  wardrobe  has  provided  costumes  for  the  following  number  of  new 

productions  and  transfers  over  the  last  six  years;  3 

1978/79  1979/80  1980/81  1981/82  1982/83  1983/84 

New  7 55414 

Transfer  1 7 -5  6 5 3 

145.  The  number  of  costumes  provided  for  a new  production  depends  upon  its  size; 
the  complexity  of  the  costumes  varies  dramatically  and  depends  upon  the  style  of 
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the  production  envisaged  by  the  director  and  designer.  On  average,  however,  about 
400  costumes  are  provided  in  any  one  year,  of  which  about  50%  come  from 
Stratford  (on  transfer),  20%  comes  from  The  Pit’s  own  supply  of  costumes,  14%  are 
made,  14%  are  bought  off  the  peg,  and  2%  are  hired. 

146.  The  work  on  transfers  depends  upon  how  well  the  costumes  have  worn  and  on 
the  number  of  cast  changes  in  the  production,  between  the  Stratford  and  London 
seasons.  Each  season  between  about  20-30  costumes  require  some  modification  and 
about  11  of  the  costumes  are  provided  again;  these  figures  do  not  include  the  shirts, 
socks,  stockings  etc  which  The  Pit  wardrobe  has  to  replace  as  part  of  the  normal 
transfer  process. 

Specific 

CLAY  1982 

147.  The  Pit  wardrobe  provided  the  costumes  for  the  production  of  CLAY  which 
opened  on  8 December  1982,  and  ran  for  44  performances. 

148.  The  date  of  the  Planning  Committee's  decision  to  put  on  CLAY  was  11  dune 
and  the  date,  on  which  the  first  schedule  naming  CLAY  was  published,  was  29  dune 
1982  (leaving  24  weeks  to  opening  night).  The  designer  was  appointed  on  1 November 
but  a preliminary  meeting  between  the  designer  and  The  Pit's  Production  Manager 
took  place  on  15  October  1982  (leaving  eight  weeks).  The  final  cast  list  was  known 
on  27  October  (leaving  six  weeks).  Budgets  were  set  initially  on  4 November  and 
subsequently  revised  on  11  November  (leaving  four  weeks). 

149.  CLAY  required  nine  costumes  plus  accessories  but  designs  were  never 
produced;  as  it  was  a modern  dress  production,  the  designer  only  discussed  ideas 
with  the  Wardrobe  Mistress  and  the  Production  Manager. 

150.  All  the  costumes  and  accessories  were  bought  off  the  peg,  and  their  cost 
accounts  for  all  the  wardrobe  expenditure  on  CLAY  which  was  £612  against  a 
wardrobe  allocation  of  £700;  these  costs  represented  14%  of  the  total  production 
cost. 

FINDINGS 

151.  This  final  part  of  the  report  seeks  to  expose  the  main  issues  which  have 
been  highlighted  by  the  study  and  comments  on  the  function  of  the  wardrobe 
departments;  the  cost  of  the  in-house  wardrobe  departments;  the  cost  of  the 
costumes;  the  overspending  by  the  wardrobe  departments;  the  financial  and  budgetary 
system;  and,  finally,  the  organisation  and  management  of  the  wardrobe  departments. 

Function 

152.  The  wardrobe  departments  provide  a service  to  the  artistic  team  of  the 
director,  the  designer  and  the  performers.  They  have,  therefore,  been  affected  by 
the  RSC's  dramatic  change  of  direction  in  production  policy,  ie  of  the  move  away 
from  the  "austerity"  of  the  mid  1970s  to  1980s,  to  the  greater  style  and  glamour  of 
the  present  period.  Their  functions  must  be  seen  against  these  perspectives, 

153.  The  director  is  vested  with  total  responsibility  for  a production:  he  appoints 
the  designer  and  approves  the  designs  and  together  they  decide  the  style  and  feel  of 
the  production.  The  wardrobe  departments'  function  is  to  turn  the  ideas  and  designs 
of  the  director  and  designer  into  working  costumes  and  to  maintain  the  costumes  to 
the  standards  the  director  and  the  designer  set.  The  wardrobe  departments  exist, 
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therefore,  only  to  do  what  the  director,  the  designer  and,  through  them,  the 
performers,  want  and  to  allow  them  flexibility  to  change  or  evolve  their  \deas 
through  the  making  and  rehearsal  phase. 

154.  Within  this  service  role,  the  wardrobe  departments  also  exist  to  meet  the 

demands  of  the  repertoire,  with  its  planning  and  scheduling  implications,  chosen  bv 
the  Planning  Committee.  y 

155.  The  precedence  of  these  artistic  imperatives  causes  logistical  problems  for 
the  wardrobe  departments,  mainly  for  the  production  wardrobes  in  Stratford  and  in 
London  but  also  for  The  Other  Place  and  The  Pit.  These  problems  are: 

(a)  The  designs,  with  the  director's  approval,  are  often  not  available  until 
much  later  than  the  deadline  given  for  their  submission  (see  Appendix  D) 
typically  nearly  five  weeks  later.  ’ 


(b)  Decisions  about  the  casting  of  some  parts  in  productions  may  often 
have  to  be  taken  late  in  the  making-up  process  (see  ALL'S  WELL  THAT 
ENDS  WELL  in  the  section  on  the  production  wardrobe  Stratford). 


(c)  The  scheduling  of  the  repertoire  does  not  provide  for  the  pressure  of 
work  to  be  spread  evenly  throughout  the  year  and  it  flows  unevenly  in  a 
series  of  peaks  and  troughs.  Not  merely  is  a large  amount  of  overtime 
worked  but  there  is  also  a large  amount  of  time  (it  has  been  as  high  as 
three  months  in  a year)  which  is  non-productive;  the  barchart  at  Appendix  M 
shows  that  in  one  month  as  much  as  53%  of  the  costs  of  the  two  production 
wardrobes  were  accounted  for  by  non-productive  time;  yet,  in  the  following 
month,  46%  of  their  costs  were  for  overtime  (the  letter  at  Appendix  E shows 
toe  feelings  of  the  staff  about  the  demands  placed  upon  them). 


(d)  The  planning  of  the  repertoire,  so  that  the  opening  nights  of  new 
productions  in  each  of  the  four  theatres  broadly  coincide,  means  that  the 

wardrobe  departments'  resources  of  staff  and  equipment  cannot  be  made  to 
work  for  each  other  (see  Appendix  C). 


156.  The  effects  of 
deployment  of  staff;  job 
and  increased  costs. 


these  logistical  problems  are  uneven  and  ineffective 
satisfaction  and  morale  of  staff  lower  than  they  should  be; 


denartm'Tits'  a-  fort  n"a?aSeme"^  to  determine  the  function  of  the  wardrobe 

cosf-effectfve  nse  nf  llL  V howe''er’  lt  d°<«  lead  to  the  most  sensible  and 
and  management  ~i  A <.ur5es  see  t^ie  sections  on  overspending  and  organisation 
artistic  and  loeistir-al/f " eI)1°r . mana8®ment  should,  therefore,  clarify  the  respective 
them in  fav™  1 iheTf  lmpf atlves  ot  the  RSC;  redress  the  balance  between 

between  budgetedlnfac^ e^di^e  fo^ay!^861  °f  ** 

In-house  wardrobe  departments 

and,’  on'Vefae^te^'dfiLZf^0136  dePart~  employed  over  40  permanent  staff 
the  annual  sflaries  and"  overfiCPf  o?™ ®ach  of,,the  tw0  main  theatres; 
represented  an  average  staff  cost  in  tL  J Ethe,staff  was  £328>000  which 

£7,700.  £328  000  wac  % xm  * +k  St  m.  the  wardrobe  departments  of  approximately 
, £328,000  was  3.8%  of  the  total  expenditure  of  the  RSC  in  that  year. 

comparators  and0^^^ n P f SS ^^1-^  the  time  available  t0  identify  enough  relevant 
parators  and  to  obtain  from  them  sufficient,  similarly-based  and  incontrovertible 
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information  to  state  authoritatively  that  a wardrobe  capacity  of  this  size,  or  indeed 
any  wardrobe  capacity,  is  financially  justifiable.  Although  this  task  more  correctly, 
anyway,  fails  to  the  senior  management  in  the  RSC,  the  lessons  from  the  study 
suggest  that  they  should  make  their  decisions  on  the  need  for  in-house  labour  and  its 
capacity  and  location  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  productions,  especially  new 
productions,  to  be  mounted  each  year;  the  comparative  costs  of  in-house  labour  and 
contractors'  fees;  the  amount  of  time  that  is  spent  non-productiveiy;  and  the  overall 
amount  of  money  available. 

160.  The  comments  and  recommendations  in  paragraph  184  ff  on  organisation  and 
management  will  be  relevant  to  senior  management's  consideration. 

Costumes 

161.  It  is  difficult  to  quote  an  average  cost  per  costume  made  by  the  RSC 
wardrobe  departments:  there  are  four  different  wardrobe  departments  providing 
costumes  from  widely  differing  circumstances;  and  the  costumes  made  for  each 
production  are  as  unique  as  the  production  itself.  However,  on  the  basis  of  the 
productions  scrutinised,  the  cost  of  each  costume  falls  somewhere  within  the  range 
£500  - £650:  they  can,  of  course,  cost  less  - the  average  cost  of  the  costumes  for 
POPPY  was  £415;  and,  equally,  they  can  cost  more,  as  shown  in  the  two  examples 
of  typical  costumes  made  by  the  production  wardrobe  Stratford. 

162.  The  cost  of  the  costumes  covers  the  following  items  of  expenditure 
associated  with  their  making:  fabrics,  materials,  accessories  (eg  shoes,  hats, 
umbrellas),  any  contractors'  fees,  overtime  worked  by  the  staff  (not  their  basic 
labour  costs)  and  miscellaneous  expenses  (eg  the  travel  and  accommodation  costs  of 
a contractor).  The  amount  of  money  spent  on  each  costume  is  affected  by  the 
nature  of  the  costume  itself:  the  style  and  complexity  of  the  costume  designed;  the 
materials  chosen  to  create  that  style;  the  requirement  for  historic  authenticity;  and 
the  standard  expected  by  the  RSC  for  quality  and  technical  strength  to  withstand 
the  demands  of  performing  life.  It  is  also  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  organisation 
in  the  form  of:  the  salary  rates  of  the  staff,  negotiated  by  management  with  the 
union,  NATTKE;  the  need  for  overtime  working  or  the  use  of  contractors'  services 
necessitated  by  the  choice,  planning  and  scheduling  of  the  repertoire;  and  the  service 
function  of  the  wardrobe  departments  to  the  artistic  team  to  meet  their  demands, 
initial  and  for  modifications. 

163.  The  wardrobe  departments  can  neither  influence  nor  directly  affect  the  major 
items  of  this  expenditure:  senior  management  determine  the  repertoire  and  the 
service  role  of  the  wardrobe  departments  to  the  artistic  team;  the  basic  salaries  and 
overtime  agreements  of  the  staff  in  the  departments  are  also  negotiated  by  senior 
management;  the  designs  for  productions  and  their  inherent  historical  accuracy  or 
artistic  interpretation  are  the  prerogative  of  the  designer  and  the  director;  and  the 
type  of  fabrics,  decorations  and  accessories  for  the  costumes  are  chosen  by  the 
designer, 

164.  The  wardrobe  departments  can  influence  costs  at  the  periphery:  buying  the 
best  value  material  of  the  type  selected  by  the  designer;  ensuring  good  levels  of 
output  of  work;  and  commissioning  the  best  value  available  contractors.  Even  here, 
however,  they  are  influenced  by  the  standards  demanded  by  the  artistic  team  and  by 
the  RSC  itself. 

165.  Consideration  of  whether  and  how  the  cost  of  the  costumes  can  be  reduced 
is  below  in  paragraph  166  ff. 
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Overspending 

166.  The  policy  towards  spending  in  the  wardrobe  department  is  determined  by  the 

precedence  of  the  artistic  imperatives.  The  director  and  the  designer  decide  on  the 
part  to  be  played  by  the  costumes  within  the  overall  design  concept  of  the 
production.  They  are  given  a budget  for  the  overall  costs  of  each  production  and 
they  are  expected  to  contain  the  production  costs  within  it  and,  with  the  technical 
help  of  the  Production  Controller  and  the  wardrobe  departments,  to  adjudge  the 

reasonableness  of  the  costs  of  the  costumes  and  to  take  preventive  action  to  avoid 
any  overall  overspending. 

167.  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  three  main  theatre  productions  scrutinised,  ALL'S 

WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL  and  KING  LEAR  (paragraph  47  ff);  and  POPPY  (paragraph 
S3  ff),  the  wardrobe  departments'  allocation  from  the  overall  production  budget  was 
overspent  as  a result  of  the  artistic  needs  of  each  production.  The  total 
overspending  on  the  three  productions  was  £21,300,  about  £S8  per  costume;  the 

percentage  variance  of  actual  expenditure  against  budgeted  expenditure  ranged  from 
36%  to  14%. 

168.  The  choice  of  the  materials  required  for  the  designs  of  each  production  was 

made  by  the  designer:  he  designed  their  style  (the  tailored  costumes  designed  for 
ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL  had  to  be  made  by  contractors  because  the 
wardrobe  departments  do  not  have  a tailor);  he  chose  their  fabric,  colour  (and  the 
need  for  dyeing  and  painting)  and  decoration;  and  he  agreed  or  refused  to  use 
existing  costumes  and  shoes  from  past  productions.  During  the  rehearsal  phase,  he 
and  the  director  decided  that  costumes  should  be  remade  or  discarded  or  that 
additional  costumes  were  required  (the  late  addition  of  a magician's  costume  in 
POPPY  cost  £1,000).  The  total  cost  of  materials  for  the  three  productions  was 
£35,853.  The  need  for  contractors'  services  and  overtime  arose  because  of  the 
choice  and  scheduling  of  the  repertoire  and  the  lateness  with  which  designs  were 
submitted  (the  designs  for  ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL  were  available  five 
weeks  before  the  opening  night:  50%  of  the  costumes,  therefore,  had  to  be  made  by 

contractors).  The  total  overtime  cost  for  the  three  productions  was  £19,513;  the  cost 

of  contractors'  services  was  £56,876. 

169.  The  wardrobe  departments  cannot  prevent  much  of  the  overspending  that 
occurs.  It  arises  because,  first,  the  wardrobe  departments  provide  a service  function 
to  the  artistic  team  and  cannot  refuse  to  meet  their  demands  from  expensive 
materials  and  ornamentation  early  in  the  making-up  process  to  additional  costumes 
or  modifications  late  in  the  rehearsal  process;  and,  second,  the  artistic  imperatives 
of  the  choice  of  the  repertoire,  the  planning  of  productions  and  the  scheduling  of 
performances  take  precedence  over  the  logistical  imperatives  and  costs  of  all  the 
production  departments. 

170.  Accordingly,  overspending  could  be  stopped  if  greater  authority  was  given  by 
top  management  to  the  Production  Controller  and  the  wardrobe  departments  to 
reject  demands  by  the  artistic  team  which  could  not  be  accommodated  within  the 
. udget  for  a production;  and,  as  has  been  stated  earlier,  if  greater  emphasis  were 
p aced  on  the  financial/logistical  imperatives  of  all  the  production  departments  in 
the  choice  of  each  season's  repertoire  and  a better,  more  cost-conscious  balance 
struck  between  the  RSC's  artistic,  physical  and  financial  needs.  These  actions  are 
recommended. 

171.  Not  only  would  these  actions  lead  to  more  effective  management  and 
ep  oyment  of  staff,  more  sensible  use  of  resources  and  greater  cost  control  in  this 

area  of  variable  cost,  but  also,  by  stopping  overspending,  significant  financial  savings 
could  result;  by  simply  keeping  within  the  budget  set  for  the  productions  scrutinised, 
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the  average  cost  of  each  costume  could  have  been  cut  by  £88,  which,  when  seen  in 
terms  of  the  600  - 700  costumes  provided  each  year  by  the  two  main  production 
wardrobes,  could  save  the  RSC  between  £52,000  and  £60,000  each  year. 

172.  Senior  management  should  not  only  consider  actions  to  stop  the  overspending 
in  the  wardrobe  departments;  they  should  also  consider  the  options  available  to  them 
for  reducing  the  budgeted  cost  of  the  costumes  in  productions.  The  average  cost 
identified  of  each  costume  is  £500-£650  (and  the  average,  of  course,  can  conceal 
wide  variations). 

173.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  costumes  made  by  the  RSC  wardrobe  departments 
are  technically  excellent  and  made  to  last.  And  their  costs,  which  are  influenced  by 
the  artistic  imperatives  - the  designer's  requirements  and  the  repertoire's  demands  - 
outside  the  control  of  the  wardrobe  departments  are  comparable  to  the  cost  of 
costumes,  similarly  based  (ie  including  labour  and  overtime  as  well  as  materials  etc), 
made  by  the  Royal  Opera  House  and  by  the  National  Theatre;  and  cheaper  than 
clothes  made  similarly  by  fashion  houses,  than  costumes  made  by  leading  theatrical 
costumiers  (£600-£700  labour  costs  alone)  and  than  costumes  made  by  contractors. 

174.  However,  costs  of  the  average  order  of  £5GQ-£650  for  each  costume  may 
cause  laymen  to  raise  their  eyebrows  or  may  seem  extravagant  whether  to  other 
hard  pressed  performing  arts  companies  or  to  hostile  critics  when  the  average  cost 
of  a costume  in  the  commercial  theatre  is  much  less.  But  I have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  extensive  and  reliable  information.  One  Managing  Director  in  the  West  End 
told  the  team  that  £100  was  the  average  cost  of  each  modern  dress  costume  in 
productions  was  put  on  by  his  group.  The  RSCs  £68  per  costume  for  CLAY 
(paragraphs  149  and  150  above)  compares  well  with  that.  Costume  hire  at  say  £20  a 
week  (top  of  the  average  band,  discounted  by  20%)  would  work  out  expensive  for  a 
season  of  44  weeks.  Apart  from  those  considerations,  the  question  of  relative  sizes 
of  specialised  costs  as  perceived  by  laymen  is  always  a difficult  one. 

175.  The  RSC's  obligation  is  to  produce  costumes  at  the  least  cost  consistent  with 
its  responsibilities,  financial  as  well  as  artistic,  and  the  need  to  provide  audiences, 
at  the  prices  they  are  asked  to  pay,  with  what  they  perceive  to  be  value  for  money. 
In  considering  the  lack  of  expenditure,  the  options  for  reductions  include: 

(a)  Reappraisal  of  the  standards,  of  quality,  technical  strength  and  artistic 
verisimilitude,  of  the  costumes  made;  at  the  moment,  there  is  no  clear 
statement  of  what  those  standards  are  nor  understanding  of  the  expenditure 
required  to  meet  them.  As  shown  by  the  productions  scrutinised,  the 
standards  are  very  high.  For  example,  in  Appendix  K the  fabric  for  Albert's 
jacket  cost  £84;  his  patent  pumps  cost  £50. 

(b)  Reappraisal  of  the  policy  towards,  and  the  use  made  of,  stock 
costumes;  currently,  these  are  used  only  infrequently  and  any  change  here 
would  not  only  affect  the  wardrobe  departments'  expenditure  but  also  the 
cost  and  capacity  of  the  facilities  to  store  the  costumes. 

176.  In  commenting  on  the  cost  of  costumes,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  those 
provided  for  the  two  main  theatres,  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre,  Stratford,  and 
the  Barbican.  The  cost  of  the  costumes  provided  for  the  productions  in  The  Other 
Place  and  The  Pit  is  minimal  because  of  the  financial  constraints  placed  upon  them; 
the  quality  of  these  costumes  is  totally  different  from  those  provided  for  the  main 
theatres  and  the  comparison  has  led  to  adverse  comment  by  leading  members  of  the 
company. 
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177.  It  is,  of  course,  for  senior  management  to  determine  the  standards  of  the 
RSC  and  whether  the  costs  of  meeting  them  are  acceptable  and  defensible  in 
themselves  and  in  the  context  of  the  overall  funds  available.  But,  in  the  current 
climate,  the  policies  highlighted  in  the  previous  paragraph  must  be  addressed  so  that, 
at  the  very  least,  the  results  of  these  reappraisals  will  enable  management  to  take 
their  decisions  against  the  background  of  the  costs  involved. 

Financial  and  budgetary  system 

178.  The  financial  direction  and  framework  of  the  wardrobe  departments  and  the 
overall  amount  of  money  allocated  to  them  are,  in  common  with  all  other 
departments,  decided  by  the  General  Manager  and  the  Financial  Controller.  The 
responsibility  and  accountability  for  spending  and  cost  control,  however,  rests  with 
the  Production  Controller  and  the  wardrobe  departments.  While  the  Production 
Controller  and  wardrobe  departments  make  representations  about  the  needs  of  each 
production,  the  budgetary  system  within  which  they  work,  and  this  responsibility  for 
decision-making  and  control  of  the  pursestrings  on  the  one  hand  and  accountability 
and  sensible  use  of  resources  on  the  other,  causes  problems. 


179.  The  preliminary  wardrobe  financial  allocation  for  each  Stratford  production  is 
set  by  the  Production  Controller  and  it  is  generally  one-third  of  the  total  budget  for 
the  overall  costs  of  the  production;  it  is  usually,  at  the  outset,  the  same  for  each 
of  the  five  new  productions  each  year.  This  budgetary  arrangement  for  setting  the 
wardrobe  allocation  is  a natural  consequence  of  the  RSC's  overall  budgetary  system. 
This  requires  the  overall  budget  for  the  new  productions  of  the  season  to  be  set  by 
the  General  Manager  and  the  Financial  Controller  before  the  titles  of  the 
productions,  and  the  directors  and  designers  of  them,  are  known;  this  leaves  the 
Production  Controller,  who  apportions  the  budget  between  the  productions  and  to  the 
individual  production  departments,  with  no  better  or  fairer  way  of  allocating  the 
monies  than  to  divide  them  equally  between  the  productions.  The  arrangements  are, 
broadly,  the  same  for  the  London  productions  but  the  Production  Controller  delegates 
to  the  Production  Manager  the  responsibility  for  allocating  the  overall  budget 
between  the  set  and  costumes. 


180.  These  original  wardrobe  allocations  are  reviewed  when  the  titles  of  the 
productions,  and  their  director  and  designer,  are  known.  When  the  designs  are 
available,  the  Production  Controller  considers  whether  the  original  allocation  for  the 
costs  of  the  wardrobe  and,  indeed  the  other  production  departments,  wiil  be 
adequate.  If  the  likely  costs  cannot  be  contained  within  the  overall  budget  set  for 
the  production,  the  Production  Controller  discusses  the  possibility  of  modifications  or 
cutbacks  with  the  director  and  the  designer  of  the  production.  If,  however,  for  the 
at  tistic  validity  of  the  production,  inadequate  or  no  changes  can  be  made  by  the 
director  and  the  designer,  the  Production  Controller  refers  to  the  General  Manager 
an  ^ the  Financial  Controller  who  together  consider  whether  increased  funds  can  be 
made  available;  decisions  to  increase  the  budget  for  any  production  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  General  Manager  and  the  Financial  Controller.  (To  Illustrate  the 
possible  movement  m the  budget  for  a production,  ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL 
f*  gCK?d  example*  The  ^g^ai  allocation  for  the  production  - on  the  basis  of  the 
i,  spit  - was  £30,000,  including  a reserve  of  £3,000.  The  budget  was  revised 
when  the  designs  were  available  to  £60,000,  including  a reserve  of  £3,000*.  The 
ecision  to  revise  the  budget  was  taken  by  the  General  Manager  and  the  Financial 
on  ro  er  an  after  consideration  of  the  value  of  the  expenditure  with  the  director 
of  the  production,  Mr  Trevor  Nunn.  The  total  cost  of  the  production  was  £78,000.) 

..^S  j result  of  tnis  system,  the  wardrobe  financial  allocation  for  new 
p oductions  does  not  always  adequately  reflect  the  real  wardrobe  needs  - the  number 

o costumes  to  be  made,  their  style  and  complexity  and  the  time  available  in  which 
to  make  them. 


* See  footnote  to  paragraph  51. 
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182.  The  Production  Controller  has  responsibility  for  budgetary  control  of 

production  expenditure  and  for  the  smooth  running  of  the  wardrobe  and  other 
production  departments;  he  delegates  the  day-to-day  responsibility  to  the  Wardrobe 
Supervisor  and  the  other  heads  of  department.  They  can  be  effective  only  to  a 
limited  degree  because  the  responsibility  for  spending  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
do  not  play  a real  part  in  setting  their  expenditure  limits  and  cannot,  by  virtue  of 
their  service  function,  largely  control  its  flow;  they  cannot  therefore  have  full 

authority  and  take  final  responsibility  for  their  budgets  and  any  overspending.  The 
Production  Controller  and  the  wardrobe  departments  take  what  remedial  action  they 
can  to  avert  or  minimise  overspending  (eg  specifying  the  maximum  amount  of 
overtime  that  can  be  worked)  but  the  precedence  of  the  artistic  team  and  the 

fundamental  need  for  the  production  to  open  on  the  published  date  prevents  any 
more  stringent  action  by  them,  other  than  reference  to  the  procedure  as  set  out  in 
paragraph  180. 

183.  These  arrangements  should  be  reviewed  by  RSC  senior  management.  In  the 

case  of  the  wardrobe  departments,  the  aim  should  be  to  provide  the  Production 

Controller  with  an  agreed  overall  expenditure  limit,  set  on  an  informed  basis  of 
knowledge  of  the  season's  repertoire,  with  which  he  provides  all  the  goods  and 
services  required  and  within  which  he  was  real  responsibility  and  authority  for  all 
decisions.  In  order  for  such  an  arrangement  to  be  meaningful,  of  course,  the  changes 
recommended  in  the  section  on  overspending  should  be  implemented. 

Organisation  and  management 

184.  Although  the  function  and  costs  of  the  wardrobe  departments  are  a reflection 
of  their  service  function  to  the  artistic  team,  their  organisation  can  be  considered 
independently.  As  presently  constructed,  the  wardrobe  departments  are  fragmented 
and  lack  central  direction. 

185.  There  are  six  separate  wardrobe  departments.  Each  one  is  run  by  a different 
head  of  department,  and  each  one  of  those  heads  of  department  is  responsible 
immediately  to  a different  manager  in  four  different  hierarchies. 

186.  This  organisational  structure  does  not  provide  for  the  most  effective  line 

management.  Although  each  wardrobe  either  produces  costumes  or  maintains  the 

costumes  that  are  produced,  and  each  looks  to  the  production  hierarchy  for  either 
sanctioning  of  expenditure  or  assistance  with  resources,  only  two  wardrobe 
departments  are  in  the  Production  Controller's  chain  of  command.  Thus,  the 

maintenance  wardrobes  seek  sanctioning  of  their  capital  expenditure  from  the 

production  command  but  they  report  to  their  respective  Company  Managers  because 
the  dressers  employed  by  them  work  personally  with  the  actors,  for  whom  the 

Company  Managers  have  responsibility. 

187.  This  organisational  structure  also  has  the  effect  that  no  central  attention  is 
paid  to  balancing  the  overall  wardrobe  resources  to  ease  the  burden  of  the  peaks 
and  to  minimise  the  troughs  of  work,  and  to  assist  in  the  areas  of  sustained 
pressure.  This  results  in  little  sharing  of  the  staff  resources.  To  illustrate  this, 
although  the  largest  proportion  of  wardrobe  staff,  and  the  specialists,  are  employed 
in  the  production  wardrobe  Stratford,  {there  are  four  cutting  teams,  one  millinery 
and  jewellery  team,  one  dyeing  team,  and  one  leather-work  team),  this  experienced 
and  talented  resource  is  used  almost  exclusively  on  only  the  five  new  productions 
each  year  put  on  in  the  Stratford  main  theatre.  Its  non-productive  time  (sometimes 
three  months  between  seasons),  highlighted  at  Appendix  M,  is  rarely  used  to  assist 
either  the  production  wardrobe  London  or  the  two  small  theatres.  The  effects  of  this 
are  that  the  production  wardrobe  London  puts  95%  of  its  work  to  contractors  and  is 
currently  paying  a contractor  to  dye  material  at  a cost  of  £4  per  metre;  and  The 
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Other  Place  has  to  employ  contractors  to  make  their  costumes  at  a cost,  in 
1982/83,  of  just  over  £8,000.  At  the  same  time,  the  staff  of  the  production 
wardrobe  London  (oniy  three  staff,  a Costume  Supervisor  and  two  sewing  staff)  are 
working  on  two  new  mainstage  productions,  six  transfers,  one  revival,  the  small-scale 
tour  and  TARTUFFE  for  The  Pit,  in  1983/84,  with  the  effect  that  roughiy  20%  of 
their  time  is  spent  non-productively  and  its  staff  feel  disgruntled  and  under-used; 
furthermore,  the  staff  in  the  wardrobes  of  The  Other  Place  and  The  Pit,  whose 
resources  total  five  staff  and  who  are  dealing  with  nine  new  productions  and  five 
transfers  in  1983/84,  feel  under  constant  pressure. 

188.  Finally,  this  organisational  structure  means  that  while  the  staff  identify  with 
their  own  department,  and  recognise  the  importance  of  its  role  for  the  RSC,  they 
have  no  sense  of  corporate  identity  as  the  wardrobe  capacity,  with  the  following 
effects. 


(a)  There  is  little  communication  between  the  departments  and  passing  on 
experience  or  information  is  a rare  occurrence.  This  leads  to  little  sharing  of 
resources  and  possibly  to  duplication  (the  six  independent  wardrobe 
departments  each  have  their  own  supply  of  materials  and  equipment). 

(b)  It  could  result  in  less  efficient  purchasing:  there  is  no  central  guidance 

available  to  the  heads  of  the  six  departments  about  the  bulk  buying  of 

fabrics  and  haberdashery;  the  range  of  prices  of  common  materials;  the 
cheapest  and  most  reliable  shops;  the  sorts  of  discounts  on  offer;  the 
circumstances  appropriate  when,  and  the  cost  of,  hiring  costumes;  and  the 
use  of  contractors.  (Such  information  is  important  particularly  in  the  case  of 
contractors  because  they  are  used  frequently,  are  expensive  and  rarely  tender 
or  estimate  for  work.) 

(c)  There  is  neither  central  assessment  of  the  quality  of  costumes  provided 

by  each  of  the  wardrobes  and  contractors  nor  of  the  overall  standard  of 

their  appearance:  furthermore,  there  is  no  real  consideration  of  the  aptness 
of  the  costumes  for  the  purpose  they  are  to  serve. 

(d)  As  it  is  difficult  to  find  a recognised  yardstick  against  which  to 

measure  the  speed  and  effectiveness  with  which  staff  undertake  their  work  in 
the  wardrobe  departments,  the  heads  of  departments  individually  determine 

what  is  a reasonable  output  for  their  staff  in  the  basic  time  working  day, 

and  what  must  then  be  undertaken  in  overtime  hours  or  by  contractors:  such 
assessments  could  be  totally  different. 

189.  l he  fragmentation  and  the  lack  of  central  direction  of  the  six  wardrobe 
. jar  its  could  be  stopped  if  a new  post  of  Wardrobe  Manager  were  created  in 
overall  control  of  the  entire  wardrobe  capacity,  with  responsibility  for  recruitment, 
promotion,  management,  effective  and  balanced  deployment  of  staff,  efficient  use  of 
resources,  maintenance  of  standards  and  financial  control  of  staff  costs  and  all  other 
wardrobe  expenditure.  The  post  of  Wardrobe  Manager  would  report  to  the  Production 

Controller  but  would  also  be  accountable  to  the  relevant  Company  Managers  and 
Administrators. 

19u.  I he  creation  of  such  a post  is  necessary  because,  at  present,  there  is  no 
rmmana^me?t  resPonsibility  to  ensure  that  the  wardrobe  capacity,  costing 
L3ZS,UU0  m 1982/83,  operates  as  a coherent  well  directed  unit.  The  Production 
Controller  is  unable  to  undertake  this  role  himself  because  of  his  much  wider 
responsibilities  and  because  he  has,  within  his  chain  of  command,  oniy  two  of  the  six 
departments;  furthermore,  with  his  Increased  authority  and  responsibility  for  budgets, 
the  Production  Controller  will  require  more  senior  and  substantial  assistance  in  the 
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wardrobe  departments  than  currently  exists.  The  creation  of  a post  of  Wardrobe 
Manager  is  further  supported  by  the  practice  which  exists  in  the  Royal  Opera  House 
and  in  the  National  Theatre,  in  which  organisations  there  is  a central  figure  with 
overall  responsibility  and  accountability  for  the  operation  and  costs  of  the  wardrobe 
departments. 

191.  The  grade  and  salary  of  this  post  would  need  to  be  determined  by 
management  on  the  basis  of  its  responsibilities  and  the  net  salaries  currently  paid  in 
the  wardrobe  departments.  The  cost  effectiveness  of  this  post  should,  however,  be 
justified,  in  full  or  in  part,  by  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  wardrobe  capacity. 
But  I have  also  considered  whether  and  where  offsetting  savings  could  be  made. 
Whilst  any  reorganisation  of  the  wardrobe  departments  must  be  for  the  new 
Wardrobe  Manager  to  decide,  I have  identified  two  areas  in  the  present  regime 
which  should  be  considered.  First,  the  new  productions  function  of  the  under-utilised 
production  wardrobe  London  could  be  absorbed  by  the  production  wardrobe  Stratford 
or  undertaken  freelance;  the  Stratford  to  London  transfers  function  could  be 
undertaken  by  the  production  wardrobe  Stratford  or  by  the  maintenance  wardrobe 
London.  Second,  on  the  basis  of  observation  of  the  post  during  the  study  and 
consideration  as  its  job  description,  the  post  of  deputy  to  the  wardrobe  supervisor 
Stratford  appears  to  have  insufficient  work  to  justify  its  existence. 

192.  If,  however,  the  creation  of  a new  post  of  Wardrobe  Manager  were  thought 
too  radical  a departure  from  current  practice,  or  inappropriate  in  the  current 
climate,  an  alternative  solution  could  be  to  upgrade  the  post  of  Wardrobe  Supervisor 
Stratford  to  embrace  these  wider  responsibilities;  at  the  same  time  the  current  work 
load  of  the  deputy  to  the  Wardrobe  Supervisor  Stratford  could  be  increased  to  cover 
the  supervision  of  the  Stratford  productions  and  day-to-day  management  of  the 
production  wardrobe  staff  there. 
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SECTION  9,  APPENDIX  A 

COST  OF  THE  WARDROBE  DEPARTMENTS 


Unrecovered  Costs 

1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

Difference 

1978/79-1982/82 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

% 

Production  wardrobes 
Stratford  and  London 

33,554 

42,037 

56,056 

65,828 

73,340 

+118% 

Maintenance  wardrobe  Stratford 

14,170 

12,735 

16,549 

26,798 

17,901 

+ 26% 

Maintenance  wardrobe  London 

23,249 

27,731 

34,719 

39,804 

54,236 

+133% 

The  Other  Place 

6,385 

8,756 

12,958 

18,184 

20,743 

+225% 

The  Pit 

5,918 

8,427 

15,633 

20,086 

27,015 

+356% 

Sub  total 

83,276 

99,686 

135,915 

170,700 

193,235 

+ 132% 

Productions 

Basic 

33,667 

63,849 

66,081 

61,080 

96,549 

+ 186% 

Overtime 

14,339 

23,753 

34,405 

37,898 

51,388 

+258% 

Materials 

35,501 

39,746 

39,625 

46,507 

73,333 

+106% 

Stock 

3,358 

5,177 

5,775 

5,368 

9,198 

+ 174% 

Outside  contracts 

28,409 

38,200 

28,983 

60,087 

90,958 

+220% 

Miscellaneous 

14,219 

19,700 

29,577 

12,567 

18,344 

+ 29° 

Studios 

8,040 

6,750 

8,300 

9,200 

6,144 

- 24 

Sub  total 

137,533 

197,175 

212,746 

232,707 

345,914 

+ 152% 

TOTAL 

220,809 

296,861 

348,661 

403,407 

539,149 

+ 144% 

% of  cost  of  RSC  physical 
productions 

23.47 

28.94 

30.17 

35.73 

32.3 

% of  RSC  total  costs 

4.82 

5.37 

5.26 

5.6 

5.77 

Number  of  permanent  staff 
excluding  dressers 

39i 

40  * 

41* 

41 2 

42i 

+ 8% 

Total  number  of  new 

22 

20 

19 

19 

16 

- 27% 

productions 

Average  wardrobe  costs 
per  production 

10,037 

14,843 

18,351 

21,232 

33,697 

+235% 

Detailed  information  about  the  budget  1983/84  is  not  avaiiabie 
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SECTION  9,  APPENDIX  B 
ANNUAL  SALARIES;  1982/83 


Department  Lowest  salary  Highest  salary 

Production 

wardrobe 


Stratford 

Contract 

£4800 

£9350 

Weekly  paid 

£3925 

£6031 

Production 

wardrobe 

London 

Contract 

£8000 

£8000 

Weekly  paid 

£5236 

£5760 

Maintenance 

wardrobe 

Stratford 

Weekly  paid 

£6148 

£6148 

Hourly  paid 

£2.27  p 

hr 

£2.27  p 

hr 

Dressers 

£2.16  p 

hr 

£2.37  p 

hr 

Maintenance 

wardrobe 

London 

Weekly  paid 

£7225 

£8155 

Dressers 

£2.36  p 

hr 

£2.36  p 

hr 

The  Other  Place 

Weekly  paid 

£5719 

£5719 

wardrobe 

Dressers 

£2.16  p 

hr 

£2.16  p 

hr 

The  Pit 

Contract 

£6350 

£7700 

wardrobe 

Dressers 

£2.36  p 

hr 

£2.36  p 

hr 

Comment 

The  average  gross  annual  salary  paid  to  staff  in  the  six  wardrobe  departments  in 
1982/83  was  approximately  £7,700;  this  figure  includes  overtime  payments. 

Two  points  are  worth  noting  on  these  salary  levels.  First,  although  the  London  "mark 
up"  appears  to  be  about  £1,000  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  spectrum,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum,  the  "mark  up"  is  over  £2,000  (the  maintenance  wardrobe  rates 
are  relevant  here);  in  my  opinion,  this  would  be  over-generous  compensation  for 
London  conditions  if  the  tasks  performed  were  virtually  identical:  Civil  Service  inner 
London  Weighting  is  currently  £1,230. 

Second,  although  the  basic  pay  levels  shown  above  indicate  reasonable  differentials 
between  contract  staff  (mainly  wardrobe  department  managers)  and  weekly  paid  staff 
(cutters,  seamstresses  etc),  the  payment  of  overtime  to  the  latter  category  and  not 
to  the  former  frequently  distorts  the  pay  position.  This  arrangement  may  hinder 
increased  efficiency  and  the  taking  of  increased  responsibility  and  senior  management 
should  review  it  accordingly. 
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SECTION  9,  APPENDIX  C 


OPENING  DATES  OF 


RST 


MACBETH 
25  3 82 
MUCH  ADO 
ABOUT  NOTHING 
4 82 


KING  LEAR 
10  6 82 


THE  TEMPEST 
5 8 82 


THE  TAMING  OF 
THE  SHREW 
7 10  82 

ROARING  GIRL 
13  1 83 

JULIUS  CAESAR 
24  3 83 


TWELFTH  NIGHT 
14  4 83 


HENRY  VIII 
9 6 S3 


RSC  PRODUCTIONS:  1982/83  AND  1983/84 


THE  OTHER  PLACE  BARBICAN  THE  PIT 


ARDEN  OF 
FAVERSHAM 
24  3 82 


PEER  GYNT 
9 6 82 

LEAR 

18  6 82 

MOLIERE 

5 8 82 

ANTONY  & 
CLEOPATRA 

6 10  82 


OUR  FRIENDS 
IN  THE 
NORTH 

HENRY  IV,  Part  1 5 5 82 

7 5 82  DOLLS  HOUSE 

HENRY  IV,  Part  2 12  5 82 

13  5 82 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S 
DREAM 

22  5 82 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT 
ENDS  WELL 
29  5 82 


MONEY 

29  5 82 


WINTER'S  TALE 
21  7 82 

POPPY 
25  9 82 


TWIN  RIVALS 
20  7 82 
WITCH  OF 
EDMONTON 
22  9 82 


TIME  OF  YOUR  LIFE 
26  3 83 


NEW  WAY  TO  PAY 
OLD  DEBTS 
13  6 83 


CLAY 

PETER  PAN  8 12  82 

11  12  82 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT 
ENDS  WELL 
1 2 83 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE 
SHREW 

7 4 83 

ROARING  GIRL 
21  4 83 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT 
NOTHING 
5 5 83 

KING  LEAR 
25  5 S3 


ANTONY  & 
CLEOPATRA 
6 4 83 


THE  BODY 
22  4 83 

LEAR 
7 5 83 
PEER  GYNT 
25  5 83 
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SECTION  9,  APPENDIX  D 


PLANNED  AND  ACTUAL  DATES  OF  THE  SUBMISSION  OF  DESIGNS  FOR  THE 
PRODUCTIONS  IN  THE  ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE  THEATRE,  STRATFORDs  1982/83 
AND  1983/84  (TO  DATE) 

Working  weeks 


1982/83 

Planned 

Actual 

between  actual 
submission  and 
first  night 

Working  weeks 
overdue 

MACBETH 

4 January 

10  February 

6 weeks 

5.4  weeks 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT 
NOTHING 

18  January 

10  March 

6 weeks 

7.4  weeks 

KING  LEAR 

29  March 

19  April 

8 weeks 

3,0  weeks 

THE  TEMPEST 

24  May 

4 June 

9 weeks 

1.8  weeks 

THE  TAMING  OF 
THE  SHREW 

19  July 

16  August 

7 weeks 

4.0  weeks 

ROARING  GIRL 

25  October 

29  November 

6 weeks 

5.0  weeks 

1983/84 

JULIUS  CAESAR 

3 January 

31  January 

7 weeks 

4.0  weeks 

TWELFTH  NIGHT 

17  January 

17  February 

8 weeks 

4,6  weeks 

HENRY  VIII 

7 March 

3 May 

5 weeks 

8.2  weeks 

On  average,  designs  are  submitted  nearly  five  weeks  later  than  required. 
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SECTION  9,  APPENDIX  E 


COPY  OF  LETTER  TO  MR  D BRIERLEY,  GENERAL  MANAGER  FROM 
PRODUCTION  WARDROBE  STRATFORD 

Dear  David,  1 June  1983 

The  Production  Wardrobe  would  like  to  express  its  grave  concern  over  the  scheduling 
of  the  productions  this  season,  there  being  only  six  weeks  between  each  new  show. 
Consequently,  we  are  pressured  into  working  excessive  overtime,  against  our  wishes, 
with  that  overtime  commencing  from  the  moment  a production  comes  in.  We  feel 
that  the  necessity  for  this  amount  of  overtime  in  order  to  complete  a show  has 
become  more  than  can  be  reasonably  expected.  Our  health  is  suffering,  and  the 
running  of  our  daily  lives  is  becoming  unmanageable.  Should  we  be  expected  to  spend 
the  summer  feeling  run  down,  and  using  what  holidays  we  have  time  to  take,  for 
convalescence  instead  of  the  pleasurable  relaxation  they  should  be? 

In  the  case  of  "Henry  VIII"  which  is  a huge  production,  we  consider  that  we  cannot 
and  should  not  be  expected  to  finish  the  volume  of  work  by  the  given  completion 
date.  We  are  concerned  that  the  scheduling  of  the  following  two  shows  will  give  rise 
to  a similar  problem. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that,  whilst  we  have  been  co-operative  on  particularly 
heavy  productions  in  the  past,  it  was  always  in  the  belief  that  each  was  a "one  off" 
situation,  and  we  feel  that  excessively  heavy  workloads  have  now  become  the  norm. 

Does  the  management  foresee: 

(a)  Longer  gaps  between  new  productions? 

(b)  "Design  dates"  to  mean  that  the  designs  are  ready  for  the  production 
departments  on  that  date,  having  already  been  agreed  upon  by  the  director? 

The  management  can  no  longer  presume  that  we  will  be  able  to  meet  our  deadlines 
if  the  workload  continues  at  the  present  level. 

We  look  forward  to  receiving  a prompt  and  constructive  reply  on  this  matter. 

On  behalf  of  the  Production  Wardrobe 
Yours  sincerely, 


Deborah  Phillips  Rosie  Austen 

NATTKE  Rep  NATTKE  Branch  Secretary 
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SECTION  9,  APPENDIX  F 


COPY  OF  LETTER  TO  MR  C PRIESTLEY  FROM  MR  D BRIERLEY,  GENERAL 
MANAGER 

Clive  Priestley,  Esq  CB  20  June  1983 

Thanks  for  your  letter  dated  13  June  1983. 

Production  Wardrobe 

We  have  examined  in  our  talks  the  question  of  lead  times  and  of  peaks  and 
troughs  which  are  a constant  problem  for  us,  but  the  Production  Wardrobe 
has  seldom  been  as  badly  overloaded  as  it  has  been  for  HENRY  VIII.  The  last 
time  we  had  such  gravely  excessive  pressure  was  in  connection  with  the  1978 
production  of  LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST,  when  the  specific  problem  demanded 
a public  and  collective  examination  such  as  has  now  become  necessary  for 
HENRY  VIII. 

At  my  meeting  with  the  wardrobe  we  spent  considerable  time  recapitulating 
the  general  factors  that  produce  adequate  or  inadequate  lead  times,  and  we 
then  identified  the  specific  problems  attached  to  HENRY  VIII.  Of  these,  the 
most  significant  are: 

1.  The  withdrawal  of  the  originally  appointed  designer,  and  the  late  need 
to  identify  and  contract  an  acceptable  replacement. 

2.  Howard  Davies'  commitment  to  rehearse  THE  TIME  OF  YOUR  LIFE 
immediately  before  going  into  HENRY  (not  in  itself  ideal  "pacing,"  but 
making  the  search  for  the  new  designer  much  more  difficult  to  cope 
with). 

3.  The  fact  that  the  HENRY  VIII  costume  plot  is  usually  one  of  the 
largest  demanded  by  the  canon. 

4.  The  especial  difficulty  given  the  time  available  following  the  receipt  of 
the  full  costume  plot  in  estimating  how  the  division  between  "make  in" 
and  "make  out"  should  be  made,  given  both  cost  implications  and  the 
relative  lack  of  availability  of  external  workshop  capacity. 

I told  the  wardrobe  that  their  message  had  arrived  on  the  morning  of  a 
Planning  Meeting  day  - a timely  moment  - which  had  allowed  the  problem  to 
be  brought  immediately  and  fully  to  the  attention  of  those  present.  I told 
the  wardrobe  of  the  recognition  by  the  directors  at  the  Planning  Meeting 
that  the  "slotting"  of  directorial  time  for  recent  Stratford  productions 
(starting  with  Barry  Kyle's  commitment  to  the  consecutive  productions  of 
SHREW  and  ROARING  GIRL,  followed  by  Howard's  two  productions,  and  with 
Adrian  Noble's  attachment  consecutively  to  NEW  WAY,  COMEDY,  and 
MEASURE  still  to  come)  was  poorly  judged.  And  I reported  the  directorial 
concern  about  the  overload  that  had  been  created,  and  the  directorial 
acknowledgement  that,  whatever  the  factors  that  had  originally  led  to  such  a 
directorial  disposition,  the  consequences  were  unacceptably  damaging  to  the 
interests  of  staffs,  productions  - and  directors. 

The  wardrobe  asked  for  assurances  about  the  work-load  and  work-flow  for 
the  rest  of  the  season.  We  examined  together  the  forward  commitment  of 
directors  and  designers,  and  we  acknowledged  together  that  notwithstanding 
the  hypersensitivity  of  the  whole  organisation  to  the  strains  of  the  present, 
there  could  be  no  assurance  that  there  would  not  be  more  exceptional  strains 
to  be  absorbed  before  the  end  of  the  season. 

DAVID  BRIERLEY  339 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
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SECTION  9,  APPENDIX  G(l) 


DESCRIPTION  OF 

GENTLEMAN'S  COSTUME 

1.  Hat 

Blocked  shape:  felt 

imtr  felt  at  £2.05  p mtr 

Cover:  velvet  or  relevant 
material 

1 mtr  at  £6  p mtr 

Trimmings:  braid,  feathers 
etc 

£5~£8 

2.  Jacket 

Basic  shape:  felt 

3 mtrs  at  £8  p mtr 

2 bones  for  front  seams 

Bought  in  100s  at  £24  per 

Lining 

3 mtrs  at  £1.30  p mtr 

Material:  silk  or  velvet 

4 mtrs  silk  at  £8-12  p mtr 
or 

velvet  at  £6-7  p mtr 

Slashings:  usually  silk 

2 mtrs  at  £3  p mtr 

Trimmings:  braids,  buttons  etc 

£30 

3.  Ruff  and 

Horsehair  crin,  when  available, 

£ 12-£ 16 

Ruff  Cuff 

or  starched  cotton  edged  with 
lace 

4.  Shirts 

Material:  silk 

2 at  4-5  mtrs  each  at 

(one  to  wear, 

£4-5  per  mtr 

one  to  wash) 

5.  Breeches 

Shape:  felt 

3 mtrs  at  £8  p mtr 

Padding:  nylon  crin 

3 mtrs  at  £4  p mtr 

Cannions:  calico 

2 mtrs  at  £1.20  p mtr 

Lining 

4 mtrs  at  £1.30  p mtr 

Material:  to  the  designer’s 
specification  eg  silk,  velvet  or 
leather 

4 mtrs  at  £8-12  p mtr 

6.  Small  swing 

cloak  with 

Calico 

5 mtrs  at  £1.20  p mtr 

collar  and 

Material 

6 mtrs  at  £8-12  p mtr 

ties 

Lining 

6 mtrs  at  £1.30  p mtr 

7.  Tights 

Two  pairs  at  £10  per  pair 

S.  Gloves 

Probably  decorated 

£25 

9.  Shoes 

Shoes  £60  (boots  cost 
between  £1Q0-£150) 

NB.  The  cost  of 

any  dyeing,  painting  or  printing  of 

the  material  is  not  included. 

Total 

£370  to  £450 

In  addition,  the  cost  of  making  up  the  basic  costume  (ie  excluding  tights,  shoes  or  boots, 
hat  and  gloves)  by  contractors  would  be  between  £270  and  £5 00.  The  exact  amount 
would  depend  on  the  complexity  of  the  costume  and  the  choice  of  contractor. 


Total  £640  to  £950 
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SECTION  9,  APPENDIX  G(2) 
DESCRIPTION  OF  LADY'S  COSTUME 


1. 

Headdress 

As  gentleman's 

2. 

Corset 

Special  corset  cotton 

1 mtr  at  £9  p mtr 

and  bones 

15-20  at  £24  per  100 

3. 

Bodice  and  skirt 

Petticoat:  calico 

6 mtrs  at  £1.20  p mtr 

Petticoat  lining:  silk 

6 mtrs  at  £1.30  p mtr 

Bum  roll:  padding 
Hip  roll:  crin 

£10 

Basic  shape  of  bodice  and 

10  mtrs  at  £1.20  p mtr 

mounting  skirt:  calico 
Linings 

18  mtrs  at  £1.30  p mtr 

Basic  material  for  dress: 
silk  or  velvet 

10-12  mtrs  at  £ 6-£  15  p 

Overskirt  material 

6 mtrs  at  £6-£15  p mtr 

Decorations:  braids,  feathers 
jewels,  etc 

, £60 

4. 

Ruff 

Ruff  Cuffs 

As  gentleman's 

£12-£16 

5. 

Wired  collar 

Lace  organza  etc 

4 mtrs  at  £10-15  p mtr 

Pianowire 

2 mtrs  at  £3  p mtr 

6. 

Jewellery 

Pearls  etc 

£50 

7. 

Gloves 

£25 

8. 

Stockings 

2 pairs  at  £8  each 

9. 

Garters 

£1 

10. 

Shoes 

£50-60  per  pair 

11. 

Fan 

£10 

12. 

Cloak  - full 

Calico 

10  mtrs  at  £1.20  p mtr 

length 

Lining 

10  mtrs  at  £1.30  p mtr 

Material 

10  mtrs  at  £8-15  p mtr 

NB. 

The  cost  of  any 

dyeing,  painting,  printing  of  the 

material  is  not  included. 

Total  £544  to  £823 

In  addition,  the  cost  making  up  the  basic  costume  (ie  excluding  stockings,  garters,  shoes, 
jewellery,  fan,  hat  and  gloves)  by  contractors  would  be  between  £300  and  £500.  The 
exact  amount  depends  on  the  complexity  of  the  costume  and  the  choice  of  contractor. 

Total  £"844  To~£l323 
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SECTION  9,  APPENDIX  H(l) 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL  1981 


Design  of  gentleman's 
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SECTION  9,  APPENDIX  H{2) 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL  1981 
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SECTION  9,  APPENDIX  3 
KING  LEAR  1982 
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SECTION  9,  APPENDIX  3 
KING  LEAR  1982 


Costume  description:  King  Lear 

SHIRT  1 Khaki  silk  basic  style  with  stand  collar. 

SHIRT  2 White/grey  striped  basic  style  (+  one  broken  down). 

CRAVAT  Same  fabric  as  Shirt  2. 

TROUSERS  Black  wool  basic  style  with  baggy  legs  into  boots  (+  one  broken  down 

pair). 

VEST  Grandad  style  with  long  sleeves. 

WAISTCOAT  Black. 

JACKET  Thigh  length,  long  sleeves  in  tan  suede  with  patch-pockets,  lapels,  collar 

and  cuffs  In  dark  tan  leather. 

ROBE  Ankle  length  in  black  poult  and  black/goid  poult  and  gold  silk.  Skirt  pleated 
two  tone,  gold  silk  on  inside  of  pleat  and  black/gold  poult  on  the  top  with  pleats 
trimmed  by  gold  braid.  Bodice  made  of  black  poult  and  black/gold  poult  with  fronts 
and  over  shoulders  draped  by  black  sari  silk  with  gold  patterns  and  trimmed  with 
black  and  gold  braid  and  cord.  Sleeves  long  with  pleats  the  same  as  the  skirt. 

CUMMERBUND  Black  and  gold  sari  silk  with  gold  fringe  and.  black  tassels. 

TRAVELLING  COAT  Black  wool  flaired  full  length  with  a cape  at  waist  length  and 
with  collar  and  lapels  In  grey  fur  fabric  with  front  fastening  buttons. 

PYJAMAS  Blue  stripe  wincey ette. 

HEADDRESS  1 gold  crown,  decorated  with  jewels,  beads,  crystal  and  mirror  glass.  1 

wreath  of  leaves  and  weeds. 


GLOVES  Gauntlets,  black  leather  with  braid  on  cuffs.  Gauntlets,  black  suede  with 

open  cuffs. 

TIGHTS 


BOOTS  Brown  leather  knee 
pair).  Black  suede  knee  boots 
In  dirty  grey  suede. 


boots  with  cuffs  and  brass 
with  cuffs  and  spurs.  Ankle 


spurs  (+  one  broken  down 
boots  in  black  leather  and 


EW ELLERY  I neck  garland  of  weed®;  i i , , 

~ eds  an<^  leaves,  1 gold  signet  ring,  2 gold  rings. 

BELTS  Braces  brown  leather  (two  pairs). 

2Z!8  Sword  belt,  brown  leather. 

m 

black  leather  for  dagger. 
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SECTION  9,  APPENDIX  K(l) 

POPPY  1981 

Costume  design:  Albert 
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SECTION  9,  APPENDIX  K(I) 
POPPY  1981 

Costume  description:  Albert 


Jacket  and  breeches:  making  up  by  contractors 

Epaulettes  and  materials 

Fabric  for  jacket  4 mtrs  at  £21 

Fabric  for  breeches  2 mtrs  at  £7.50 

Tights 

Braid  on  jacket 

Sash  with  tassels  made  in  production  wardrobe 

Fabric  for  sash 

Tassels  2 at  £5  each 

Patent  pumps 

Gloves 

Buttons 


£350  inc.  linings  and  canvas 
£ 30 
£ 84 
£ 15 
£ 10 
£ 30 

£ 20 
£ 10 
£ 50 
£ 10 
£ 5 


TOTAL  £614 
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SECTION  9,  APPENDIX  K(2) 

POPPY  19S1 

Costume  design:  Victoria  as  missionary 
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SECTION  9,  APPENDIX  K(2) 
POPPY  1981 


Costume  description:  Victoria  as  missionary 

£ 

Hat  40.00 

Jacket  and  Skirt  and  Petticoat:  making  up  by  contractor  250.00 

Fabric  for  jacket  and  skirt  10  mtrs  at  £8.50p  85.00 

Petticoat  fabric  8 mtrs  at  £ 1.20p  9.60 

Trimmings  for  jacket  25.00 

Lining  for  jacket  2 mtrs  at  £I.70p  3.40 

Straw  for  hat  7.00 

Net  for  cap  and  lace  5.00 

Veiling  for  hat  2 mtrs  at  £5  10.00 

Sash  made  in  Production  Wardrobe 

Fabric  for  sash  lj  mtrs  at  £7  10.50 

Painting  on  sash  done  by  dyer  employed  to  work 

in  the  Barbican  for  technical  period;  £3  p.hr  X 2 hr  6.00 

Gloves  3.50 

Fan  - possibly  from  an  antique  market  10.00 

Umbrella  - a prop  so  not  on  the  budget 

Tights  3.75 

Button  Boots  45.00 


TOTAL  £513. 75p 
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SECTION  9,  APPENDIX  L(i) 

PEER  GYNT  1982 

Costume  design  and  description:  Anitra 


Harem  Pants 
Harem  Skirt 
Indian  Shirt 
Arab  Headdress 
Earrings 
Necklace 
Waistchain 
Bracelet 
Anklet 
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SECTION  9,  APPENDIX  L(2) 
PEER  GYNT  1982 


Costume  description:  Peer  Gynt 
Peer  1 

light  leather  lace  up  boots 
light  grey  linen  shirt 
dark  grey  cotton  trousers 
belt 

grey  wool  undershorts 
grey  rag  kerchief 

Peer  2 

black  silk  tie 
black  jacket 
troll  tail 

Peer  3 

brown  woolly  shawl 
sheepskin  mittens 

Peer  4 

black  boots 

black  short  socks 

sock  suspenders 

cream  trousers 

fawn  braces 

red  brocade  waistcoat 

pocket  watch  and  fob  chain 

cream  straw  panama 

Peer  5 

all  in  one  calico  gold  lined  djellaba 
belt  with  dagger  and  purses 
turban 
rings 

Peer  6 

bow  tie 
cotton  jacket 
knotted  handkerchief 
red  fez 

Peer  7 

cream  shirt 
cream  collar 
collar  studs 
fawn  silk  cravat 
grey  trousers 
braces 

beige  waistcoat 


silver  armbands 
blue  silk  tie 

white  stiff  fronted  shirt 
white  stiff  stand  collar 
collar  studs 
shirt  studs 
cuff  links 

cream  silk  handkerchief 


plus  orange  burnous  and  decorated  sash 


dark  frockcoat 
black  fur  trim  overcoat 
black  woolcoat 
black  wool  gloves 
grey  wool  mittens 
black  high  hat 
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SECTION  9,  APPENDIX  M 

COMPARISON  OF  OVERTIME  AND  NON  PRODUCTIVE  TIME  1981-1983 

PRODUCTION  WARDROBES 
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SECTION  10 


DRESSING  THE  STAGE 
INTRODUCTION 

1.  This  Section  covers  one  of  several  studies  of  selected  supporting  services  in 
the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company  (RSC).  The  purpose  of  these  studies  was  to  consider 
the  use  of  certain  resources,  facilities  and  staff  in  sufficient  detail  to  provide  an 
accurate  picture  of  their  planning,  management  and  control  as  a contribution  to  the 
larger  analysis  of  financial  and  other  planning  and  management.  The  studies  also 
explored  questions  about  why  things  were  done  as  they  were,  why  they  were  done  at 
ail  and  whether  they  could  be  done  as  or  more  effectively  at  less  cost. 

2.  Dressing  the  stage  was  taken  to  be  the  manufacture  and/or  provision  of  a 
scenic  set  and  the  properties  for  a particular  production  as  required  by  the  designer 
and/or  the  director.  I examined  the  Scenic,  Paint  and  Property  Workshops,  the  Wig 
Departments  and  the  Armoury.  The  Wig  Departments  were  examined  by  me  as  they 
did  not  fall  within  the  reponsibilities  of  the  wardrobe  departments. 

3.  I tried  to  analyse  the  demand  for  goods  and  services  provided  by  these 
departments  and  by  outside  contractors,  and  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  different 
kinds  of  supply;  to  appraise  the  planning,  operation,  management  and  control  of  each 
department;  and  to  evaluate  the  use  of  resources. 

METHODOLOGY 

4.  I obtained  information  by  interview  and  observation;  accompanied  staff  from 
the  Wig  Departments  whilst  servicing  three  productions  on  stage;  and  examined 
departmental  records  to  obtain  information  on  five  specific  productions  and 
management  control.  The  productions  appraised  to  illustrate  demands  on  the 
departments  were: 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL  and  KING  LEAR,  both  new  productions  at  the  main 
theatre,  Stratford;  PEER  GYNT,  a new  production  at  l he  Other  Place  (TOP).  Ail 
three  productions  were  later  transferred  to  Newcastle  Upon  Tyne  and  London. 

POPPY  and  CLAY,  two  new  productions  for  London  only. 

5.  In  addition,  I visited  the  National  Theatre  (NT)  and  spoke  to  representatives 
of  the  senior  management,  Mr  D Roberts,  Technical  Administrator;  Mr  C Jones, 
Production  Manager;  Mr  R Green,  Workshop  Co-ordinator.  The  purpose  was  not  to 
compare  the  two  companies  but  to  learn  of  the  process  and  control  exercised  by  e 
NT's  management  when  mounting  a production. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

6.  I wish  to  thank  ali  members  of  staff  for  their  patience,  courtesy  and  co- 
operation throughout  the  assignment. 

FORM  OF  REPORT 

7.  A report  is  given  on  each  department;  it  includes  information  on  the 
department's  organisation,  role,  planning,  management  and  control  of  resources 
(materials  and  manpower).  I end  with  general  conclusions  on  the  effective  use  ol 
resources  by  each  department.  The  reports  are  given  at  Appendices  A-E. 
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GENERAL  FINDINGS 


Policy  on  productions 

8.  The  poiicy  of  the  RSC  is  to  provide  new  and  transferred  productions  at  the 
main  theatre  and  TOP  in  Stratford,  and  at  the  Barbican  and  The  Pit  in  London.  In 
addition,  productions  are  transferred  annually  to  Newcastle  Upon  Tyne  for  a season. 
The  general  pattern  is  for  successful  new  productions  at  Stratford  to  be  transferred 
at  the  end  of  the  winter  to  Newcastle,  then  to  London.  A production  therefore  has 
to  be  built,  to  withstand  20  months  of  handling  on  and  off  a stage,  and  to  be  stored 
when  not  in  the  repertoire. 

9.  The  stages  of  the  main  theatres  in  the  three  locations  are  not  the  same  size 
or  shape.  The  Newcastle  stage,  although  similar  to  Stratford  in  shape,  is  shorter  and 
has  limited  storage  space  on  one  side  only.  The  Barbican's  stage  is  wider  but  has 
less  depth  than  Stratford;  this  affects  the  positioning  of  the  sets  on  the  stage  and 
the  utilisation  of  the  fly  areas;  the  underfloor  steel  structure  is  different  and 
affects  the  positioning  and  the  shapes  of  features  requiring  lifts,  eg  the  water  tank 
in  KING  LEAR. 

10.  Because  of  these  differences,  any  production  which  is  transferred  from 
Stratford  to  either  theatre  generally  requires  a modification  of  the  floor.  Transfers 
to  the  Barbican  require  substantial  alterations  to  ensure  that  the  set  fits  physically 
and  technically  onto  the  stage.  New  back  cloths  or  stage  cloths  are  often  needed. 

11.  Since  the  Barbican  came  into  use  in  1982  there  has  been  a considerable 
increase  in  the  workload  on  the  Scenic  and  the  Paint  Shops  and  to  a lesser  degree 
on  the  Property  Shop  because  of  the  work  required  on  transfers.  The  Aldwych 
Theatre,  the  previous  home  for  RSC  productions,  did  not  require  modifications  on 
the  same  scale.  The  cost  of  these  transfers  have  increased  substantially,  for  example 
in  1980/81,  the  whole  budget  for  all  transfers  to  the  Aldwych  was  less  than  £32,100, 
whereas  in  1983/84,  an  estimated  budget  for  one  transfer  to  the  Barbican  is  £25,000. 

12.  The  workshops  have  met  the  increased  demands  on  them  by  working  more 
overtime  and  by  contracting  out  some  work.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  recruit  extra 
staff  because  the  existing  workspace,  equipment  etc  are  already  used  to  capacity. 

Organisation 


13.  The  Production  Controller  (Mr  James  Langley)  is  responsible  for  all  the 

workshops.  He  oversees  the  creation  of  a production  and  monitors  its  progress 
through  the  workshops  to  ensure  it  is  produced  within  the  given  budget  and  it  is 

ready  for  the  stage  on  the  due  date.  He  also  decides  on  the  contracting  out  of 

work.  His  direct  line  responsibility  is  to  the  General  Manager,  Mr  David  Brierley, 
but  he  reports  in  parallel  to  the  director  of  each  production  with  which  he  is 

dealing  at  any  one  time;  and  because  the  overall  management  of  the  RSC  is  in 

artistic  hands,  and  each  production  sets  its  own  imperatives,  the  line  of 
responsibility  to  that  production's  director  is  more  important  day-by-day  than  that  to 
the  General  Manager. 

14.  The  Production  Managers  have  no  authority  or  influence  over  the  production 
departments.  In  addition  to  their  responsibilities  for  new  productions  both  have 
responsibility  for  the  day-to-day  running  of  the  productions  in  the  repertoire.  In 
addition,  the  Production  Manager  in  London  has  delegated  control  over  arranging 
outside  contracts  if  appropriate. 
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15.  Each  production  department,  other  than  the  Armoury,  is  run  by  a Head  of 
Department  (HOD)  responsible  to  the  Production  Controller  for  the  management  of 
staff  and  resources.  There  is  no  formal  description  of  the  work  and  function  of  each 
department  nor  of  the  standards  the  Company  expects  of  them.  Each  HOD  has  set 
departmental  standards  to  provide  a quality  product  to  represent  the  designer’s  or 
the  director's  concept  and  to  ensure  that  the  production  is  on  stage  at  the  required 
time.  The  Armoury  is  not  a department  as  such;  it  has  no  staff;  responsibility  for 
the  provision  of  personal  armour  lies  with  the  Production  Wardrobe;  the  Production 
Manager  at  Stratford  provides  weaponry. 

16.  The  departments  fit  into  the  following  overall  structure: 


General  Manager  Mr  D Brierley 

l 

Production  Controller  Mr  3 Langley 


Stratford 

r r~ 

Production  Scenic  Shop 

Manager 

tvir  R Howells  Mr  P Puiiinger 

Mr  B Davenhill 


London 

j_J , T 1 

Property  Shop  Paint  Shop  Wig  Dept  Production 

Manager 

Mr  W Lockwood  Mr  N Loomes  Mrs  B Leedham  Mr  S Opie 

Wig  Dept 

Miss  L 
Coghlan 


Staffing 


17.  The  total  staffing  establishment  for  the  production  departments  since  1978/79 
is  shown  below.  The  staffing  for  each  individual  department  is  shown  in  the 


appropriate  appendix. 

1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

1978-1983 
% change 

No  of  staff  44 

45 

45 

43 

Nil 

18.  The  level  dropped  in  1981/82  when  two  people  in  the  Property  Workshop  left, 
only  one  of  whom  has  been  replaced.  The  other  replacement  will  not  be  considered 
until  the  workload  on  the  department  demands  it.  The  present  establishment  includes 
one  vacancy  for  a draughtsman  for  the  Scenic  Workshop.  This  post  has  been  vacant 
for  several  months  and  cannot  attract  a person  with  the  required  skills  because  of 
the  rate  of  pay  on  offer.  Generally,  recruitment  is  difficult  in  the  Stratford  area  as 
there  is  not  a nucleus  of  people  with  a theatre  background.  The  remuneration 
offered  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  people  into  the  area.  An  example  of  the  annual 
salaries  for  each  department  is: 
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BASIC  ANNUAL  SALARIES:  1982/83 


Department 

Lowest  salary 

Highest  salary 

Scenic  Workshop 

Contract 
Weekly  Paid 

£7,400 

£2,854  (part- 
time) 

£10,499 
£ 5,438 

Paint  Shop 

Contract 
Weekly  Paid 

£5,500 

£3,809 

£ 8,000 
£ 5,568 

Property  Shop 

Contract 

£9,350 

£ 9,350 

Wig  Department 
Stratford 

Contract 
Weekly  Paid 

£8,000 

£4,485 

£ 8,000 
£ 5,383 

Wig  Department 
London 

Weekly  Paid 

£5,639 

£ 7,770 

19.  Although  these  basic  pay  levels  indicate  reasonable  differentials  between 
contract  staff  (mainly  HODs)  and  weekly  paid  staff,  in  practice,  the  latter  often 
earn  more  each  week  than  the  HODs  because  of  the  agreed  overtime  conditions. 
This  arrangement  may  discourage  the  taking  of  increased  responsibility  and  derides 
the  already  limited  career  structure  within  the  organisation.  Senior  management 
should  review  it  accordingly. 


20. 

These  staff 

aim  to 

service  ail  productions  staged  by  the  RSC 

at  any  theatre. 

Since  1978/79  the  numbers 

are: 

1978/79  1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

1983/84  1978-1983 

% change 

Stratford 

New 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

Revival 

- 

_ 

- 

2 

- 

- 

TOP 

New 

6 

4 

5 

6 

5 

5 

Revival 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

- 

London 

New 

4 

6 

4 

4 

4 

2 

Transfer 

7 

5 

4 

7 

3 

6 

Revival 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

1 

Ware- 

house/Pit 

New 

7 

5 

5 

4 

1 

4 

Transfer 

1 

7 

5 

6 

5 

5 

Revival 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

West  End 

transfer 

2 

1 

2 

I 

2 
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UK  tour 

2 

2 2- 

1 

2 

Overseas 

tour 

- 

1 1 

1 

- 

Sub  Total  New 

22 

20  19  19 

16 

16 

- 27% 

Revivals 

- 

3-7 

- 

1 

+100% 

Transfer/ 

12 

16  14  14 

12 

13 

+ 8% 

Tours 

TOTAL 

34 

39  33  40 

28 

30 

- 9% 

These  figures  do  not 

include 

the  productions  staged 

at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  which 

were: 

1980/81  1981/82  1982/83 

Main  Theatre 

4 5 4 

Small  Stage  Theatre 

5 5 5 

Cost 

21.  The  total  cost  of  the 

departments  included  in 

Dressing 

the  Stage  are  shown 

below.  These  costs  from  197S/79  to  1982/83  are  for 

the  Scenic 

Workshop; 

the  Paint 

Shop;  the  Property  Workshop  and  the  two  Wig  Departments.  The  Armoury  is  not  served 

by  full-time  staff.  The  Production  Manager,  Stratford,  has  .direct  control 

over  the 

weapons  and  his  costs  are  included  in  the  Workshops' 

Overhead 

Costs.  The 

costs  for 

materials  and  storage 

for  the  Armoury  are  attributed  to  the  Property  Department  and 

general  storage  costs 

respectively.  The  individual  costs 

for  each  department  are  shown 

in  the  appropriate  appendix. 

1978/79 

1979/80  1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

1978-1983 

% change 

£ 

£ £ 

£ 

£ 

Basic  salary  costs 

246,507 

286,620  331,915 

392,179 

435,643 

+ 77% 

National  Insurance 

17,519 

20,101  23,900 

29,446 

33,617 

Overtime  costs 

51,488 

69,979  75,705 

128,196 

154,957 

+201% 

Overtime  as  % of 

total  salary  costs 

16% 

19%  18% 

23% 

25% 

Expenses 

Miscellaneous 

10,902 

12,800  20,091 

23,696 

25,762 

Maintenance 

9,289 

4,679  2,484 

3,190 

4,233 

Production  maintenance 

(Wigs  only) 

6,190 

7,021  5,694 

8,842 

8,177 

TOTAL  COST 

341,895 

401,200  459,788 

585,549 

662,389 

+ 94% 

Total  cost  of 

physical  produc- 

648,861 

894,971  1,005,57 

1,129,100 

1,666,379 

+ 157% 

tions* 


^Physical  production  costs  are  all  departmental  costs  (basic  wages;  overtime  and  material 
costs)  incurred  on  new  productions. 
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Departments'  costs 
as  % of  RSC  physical 


production  costs 

52.7% 

44.8% 

45.7% 

51.9% 

39.8% 

Total  expenditure 
of  RSC 

4,076,000 

4,869,000 

5,6 96,000 

6,783,000 

8,543,000 

+110% 

Departments'  costs 
as  % of  total  RSC 

8.4% 

8.2% 

8.1% 

8.6% 

7.8% 

cost 


22.  The  largest  single  element  of  the  production  departments'  costs  is  that  of 
salary  costs.  These  (basic,  plus  overtime,  plus  NI)  have  risen  by  98%  from  £315,514 
in  1978/79  to  £624,217  in  1982/83. 

Basic  salaries 

23.  The  basic  salaries  (exci  NI)  represented  70%  of  the  production  departments' 
total  costs  in  1982/83.  The  percentage  changes  in  basic  salaries  for  each  department 
from  1978/79  to  1982/83  are: 

Scenic  Paint  Property  Wig 

Workshop  Workshop  Workshop  Departments 

% change  in  +74%  +61%  +37%  +103% 

basic  salary 
costs  1978/79 
to  1982/83 

24.  The  average  increase  in  this  cost  has  been  69%.  The  main  reason  for  the 
increase  has  been  the  annual  pay  increases  negotiated  with  NATTKE.  These  have 
increased  the  basic  salaries  in  each  November  by  5%  in  1978;  10%  in  1979;  8.35% 
1980,  and  in  June  1981  by  5.5%  and  June  1982  by  8%.  In  addition  some  staff  were 
regraded  between  April  1980  and  April  1982,  one- third  of  the  increase  due  to  the 
regrading  was  paid  each  April  from  1981  to  1983  inclusive.  The  current  rates  of  pay 
are  shown  at  paragraph  18.  The  Property  Workshop's  increase  is  below  average 
because  of  a reduction  in  staff  from  12  to  10  in  the  period.  The  increase  in  the  Wig 
Department  has  occurred  because  of  an  increase  in  staff  from  10  in  1978  to  II  in 
1980. 

Overtime  casts 

25.  Overtime  costs  (excluding  NI)  represented  25%  of  the  total  salary  costs  in 
1982/83  having  increased  from  16%  in  1978/79.  The  percentage  change  in  overtime 
costs  since  1978/79  to  1982/83  are: 


Scenic 

Paint 

Property 

Wig 

Workshop 

Workshop 

Workshop 

Departments 

% change  In 

overtime  costs 
1978/79  to 
1982/83 

+209% 

+ 109% 

+282% 

+ 177% 

l rie  average  change  In  this  cost  has  been  +201%.  The  Property  Workshop's  overtime 
has  doubled  from  1978  (14%  of  total  departmental  salary  costs)  to  1983  (30%  of 
focal  departmental  salary  costs).  The  reason  given  is  that  together  with  a reduction 
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in  staff  (-17%),  and  increasingly  late  demands  for  productions,  overtime  has  become 
essential  to  ensure  a production  is  on  stage  on  time. 

Expenses 

26.  Expenses  cover: 

(1)  "Miscellaneous"  including  general  materials  purchased  for  the  running  of 
the  department,  eg  ironmongery  and  glue;  items  bought  from  the  petty  cash; 
local  travel  expenses  and  any  other  expenses  which  are  not  attributable  to  a 
particular  production. 

(2)  "Maintenance"  including  general  maintenance  of  equipment  and  facilities 
of  the  workshops. 

(3)  "Production  Maintenance"  applies  only  to  the  Wig  Departments  and 
refers  to  material  purchased  to  provide,  replace  or  maintain  wigs  during  a 
show's  run  in  the  repertoire. 

27.  All  expenses,  material  etc  purchased  or  used  for  a new  or  transfer 
production  are  allocated  to  that  production  by  means  of  a code  set  up  by  the 
Accounts  Department.  The  percentage  changes  in  expenses  since  1978/79  to  1982/83 
are: 


Scenic 

Workshop 

Paint 

Workshop 

Property 

Workshop 

Wig 

Departments 

% change  in 

expenses 

1978/79- 

Misc 

+339% 

+20% 

+ 26% 

- 14% 

1982/83 

Maint 

-78% 

+43% 

+ 168% 

+475% 

Production  + 32% 

maintenance  (Wigs 

only) 

28.  The  average  change  in  the  miscellaneous  expenses  has  been  +93%.  The  Scenic 
Workshop's  increase  arose  because  of  a change  in  the  internal  system  accounting  for 
the  cost  of  ironmongery.  Until  1979,  it  was  costed  against  each  production.  It  is  now 
costed  against  the  department  and  shown  under  this  heading.  The  average  change  in 
the  maintenance  has  been  +152%.  The  Wig  Departments  incurred  the  highest  increase 
in  percentage  terms  but  it  was  for  £138  only. 

Policy  on  the  use  of  resources 

29.  To  ensure  that  a production  will  survive  a long  performance  cycle,  the  HODs 
set  high  standards  of  workmanship  and  use  good  quality  materials.  The  Production 
Controller  believes  that  the  quality  of  workmanship  of  his  staff  is  undisputed  and  he 
prefers  to  have  all  work  carried  out  in-house.  Contracting-out  of  work  is  only 
considered  if  time  is  not  available  or  facilities  do  not  exist  in-house  eg,  for  metal 
or  engineering  work  and  some  other  specialist  work.  The  use  of  contractors  is  dealt 
with  in  paragraphs  38-45. 

Demands 

30.  The  amount  and  type  of  work  for  the  production  departments  result  directly 
from  decisions  taken  by  the  Joint  Artistic  Directors  on  the  choice  of  repertoire,  the 
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planning  of  productions  and  the  scheduling  of  performances.  These  decisions  and  the 
timeliness  with  which  they  are  taken  affect  the  flow  of  work  into  the  workshops, 
the  amount  of  work  put  out  to  contractors  and  the  amount  of  overtime  that  is 
worked. 


31.  Because  theirs  is  seen  as  a service  function,  neither  the  departments  nor  the 
Production  Controller  have  control  over  the  quantity  or  the  timing  of  the  demands 
made  on  them.  Although  the  HODs  exercise  good  housekeeping  practices  over  the 
purchase  and  use  of  materials,  they  have  little  control  over  the  amount  of  overtime 
worked  other  than  to  ensure  it  is  not  worked  unnecessarily. 

Materials 

32.  The  HODs  exercise  control  over  the  use  and  purchase  of  materials.  The  Wig 
Departments  and  Property  workshop  actively  encourage  designers  to  use  stock  items. 
The  Scenic  and  Paint  Shop  are  unable  to  profit  from  discounts  for  bulk  purchase 
because  of  limited  storage  facilities.  Both  choose  and  change  their  suppliers  to 
obtain  the  best  quality  product  at  the  best  price;  by  doing  this,  the  Paint  Shop  HOD 
(Mr  N Loomes)  is  currently  saving  £5  on  each  gallon  of  emulsion  paint.  This  is  a 
considerable  saving  as  he  uses  a total  of  2,000  gallons  of  emulsion  and  glazes  each 
year. 


33.  The  cost  of  materials  used  by  the  production  departments  has  risen 
substantially  from  1978  to  1983.  Although  the  Retail  Prices  Index  increased  by  63% 
in  that  period,  a sample  of  materials  costed  from  the  accounts  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House  Covent  Garden  Ltd  (ROH)  showed  that  the  increase  in  costs  for  that  sample 
averaged  out  at  148%.  The  increases  ranged  from  a minimum  of  30%  for  polystyrene 
sheeting  to  715%  for  a bonding  liquid.  Both  products  are  used  by  the  Property 
Department.  Information  obtained  from  the  RSC  showed  that  wood  and  canvas 
ordered  by  the  Scenic  Workshop  and  hair  used  by  the  Wig  Departments  have 
increased  by  an  average  of  40%.  The  Paint  Shop  gave  information  showing  that  paint 
powder  had  increased  by  an  average  of  89%  between  1980-1983. 

Manpower 

34.  Control  over  the  use  of  staff  is  more  difficult  because  of  external 
constraints,  such  as  scheduling  of  the  season’s  programme  and  late  receipt  of  design 
information.  ^ These  lead  to  peaks  of  activity  in  concentrated  periods,  overtime 
working  and/or  the  contracting  out  of  work  prior  to  a new  production.  Spells  of  non- 
productive time  occur  between  productions.  During  this  time,  the  staff  take  the 
opportunity  to  tidy  up  working  areas  and  retrieve  re-useable  material  or  items  from 
productions  no  longer  required. 

35.  Each  employee,  other  than  those  on  contract,  is  responsible  for  recording 
time  spent  during  any  working  week  to  productive  time,  holidays,  sickness  or  non- 
productive time.  This  information  is  used  for  the  costing  of  productions.  An  analysis 
of  the  weekly  wages  record  from  the  Production  Office  shows  the  following 
breakdown  for  the  Scenic,  Paint  and  Property  Workshops: 
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Costs 

Period 

11.5.81-30.4.82 

Period 

1.5.82-29.4.83 

% 

change 

£ 

£ 

Basic  productive  time 
(includes  sickness 
and  holidays) 

129,806  60% 

151,722  59% 

+ 17% 

Non-productive  time 

32,907  15% 

31,278  12% 

- 5% 

Overtime 

54,030  25% 

73,341  29% 

+36% 

TOTAL  COSTS 

216,743 

256,341 

+ 18% 

36.  This  shows  that  between  1981  and  1983,  despite  a 5%  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  non-productive  time,  overtime  costs  have  risen  by  36%.  This  increase  is  attributed 
to  external  influences  over  which  the  departments  have  no  control: 

(1)  Scheduling  of  the  season's  programme  at  each  theatre.  The  overlap  of 
new  productions  and  transferred  productions  creates  heavy  workloads  for 
Scenic,  Paint  and  Property  Workshops. 

(2)  Late  receipt  of  design  information  which  affects  all  departments. 

(3)  Demands  for  change  during  a preview  period  which  affect  ail 
departments  but  particularly  the  Property  Workshop. 

Examples  of  the  consequences  of  these  influences  on  each  department  are  shown  in 
the  appropriate  appendix. 

37.  In  addition  to  the  overtime  resulting  from  the  factors  mentioned  above,  some 
overtime  costs  are  unavoidable.  These  arise  as  follows: 

(1)  Departments  need  to  be  represented  at  the  Technical  Weekend  to  fit  up 
the  set  or  to  ensure  that  the  final  production  on  stage  is  as  conceived  by 
the  designer  and/or  the  director  (Scenic  and  Paint  Workshops). 

(2)  Staff  need  to  be  available  during  the  preview  period  to  work  on 
changes  required 

(a)  because  a set  or  property  does  not  work  as  expected  on  the  main 
stage  (Property  and  Scenic  Workshops)  or 

(b)  for  artistic  reasons  to  perfect  the  production  once  it  is  lit  and 
seen  as  an  entirety  (Property,  Paint  and  Wig  Departments). 

(3)  Performances  need  to  be  serviced  (Wig  Departments). 

Contractors 

38.  The  RSC,  like  the  two  other  companies  appraised,  the  ROH  and  the  NT, 
prefers  to  create  a production  in-house.  All  three  companies  use  contractors  if 
facilities  are  not  available  in-house  or  to  help  them  out  in  a crisis  to  ensure  that  a 
production  is  staged  on  time.  For  these  reasons  work  is  being  contracted  out  which 
would  fall  to  the  Scenic,  Paint  and  Property  Workshops. 
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39.  The  Production  Controller  determines  the  type  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
sent  out  and  the  contractor.  Although  cost  is  one  deciding  factor  in  the  choice  of 
the  contractor,  other  considerations  are 


(1)  The  preference  of  the  designer.  It  is  important  that  the  designer  has  a 
good  relationship  with,  and  confidence  in,  the  contractor. 

(2)  The  availability  of  the  contractor  to  do  the  work  in  the  time  available. 


40.  The  second  consideration  is  very  important  as  there  are  few  contractors  able 
to  create  the  type  of  goods  required  by  the  RSC.  The  majority  of  contractors  who 
do  theatre  work  are  London-based.  These  include  four  scenery  builders  and  one  large 
contractor  who  specialises  in  scenic  painting.  There  are  many  individual  scenic 
artists  but  they  do  not  have  the  facilities  (paint  frames  etc)  or  the  capacity  to  do 
the  amount  of  work  required  in  a limited  time.  In  the  property  area,  there  are  few 
independent  contractors  able  to  provide  all  the  properties  required  for  one 
production.  There  are  however  many  small  specialist  companies  eg  for  furniture; 
fibre  glass  products  and  special  effects. 


41.  The  workshops  do  not  have  the  facilities  or  space  to  do  specialist  engineering 
work  or  specialist  metal  work  or  to  make  specialist  drapes.  If  a production  requires 
any  of  these  products  the  work  must  be  contracted  out.  Contractors  are  chosen 
because  they  have  been  tried  and  tested  for  quality  and  price.  Examples  of  contracts 
undertaken  for  the  new  productions  for  the  main  stage  Stratford  because  in-house 
facilities  are  not  available  are; 


1982/83  Season  1983/84  Season 


Type  of  work 

Contractor 

Production 

Approx 

cost 

Production 

Approx 

cost 

Engineering  work 

R Bristol 

Designs 

Ltd 

Macbeth 
Much  Ado 
Tempest 

21,000 

480 

3,800 

Julius  Caesar 
Twelfth  Night 
Henry  VIII 

8,000 

600 

24,000 

Specialist  metal 

Binton 

Macbeth 

230 

Julius  Caesar 

900 

work 

Hill 

Forge 

Much  Ado 

102 

Twelfth  Night 
Henry  VIII 

1,100 

140 

Specialist  drapes 

Ken  Creasy 
Ltd 

Tempest 

3,300 

Julius  Caesar 

300 

Canvas  work 

Freer 

Ltd 

Tempest 

3,700 

Julius  Caesar 

3,900 

42.  Contractors  are  also  used  if  there  is  insufficient  time  available  in  the 
workshops  between  the  receipt  of  the  design  information  and  the  time  the  production 
is  required,  or  because  there  is  an  overlap  with  other  work.  If  for  these  reasons, 
work  tor  a production  had  to  be  contracted  out,  a London  based  new  production 
would  be  chosen  because  of  the  location  of  the  contractors.  Examples  of  contracts 

undertaken  for  the  new  productions  for  the  main  stage  Stratford  because  of  time 
constraints  are: 
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1982/83  Season  1983/84  Season 


Work 

Contractor  Production 

Approx 

cost 

Production 

Approx 

cost 

Floor  built 

T Murphy  Macbeth 

Scenery  Much  Ado 

Ltd 

5,500 

6,680 

Set  built 

B Richmond 
Ltd 

Twelfth  Night 
Julius  Caesar 

34.000 

39.000 

Banqueting  table 

A Property  Tempest 
Specialist 

2,800 

Painting  of  set 

B Richmond 
Ltd 

Twelfth  Night 

13,000 

Painting  of  set 
(very  detailed) 

London  Scenic 
Painters 

Henry  VIII 

7,050 

43.  Although  I was  not  able  to  conclude  that  the  use  of  contractors  had 
undergone  any  change,  the  examples  show  that  the  majority  of  costs  were  for  work 
contracted  out  because  of  the  non-availability  of  workshop  staff.  This  applied 
particularly  to  the  productions  TWELFTH  NIGHT  and  JULIUS  CAESAR  because  of 
the  attendant  load  of  work  in  the  workshop  due  to  the  need  for  modification  of  sets 
for  transfer.  The  Construction  Manager  states  that  approximately  30%  of  the  work 
of  building  the  sets  for  Stratford  and  nearly  all  the  new  productions  for  the  London 
main  theatre  are  being  contracted  out.  This  is  because  of  the  increased  workload  in 
the  workshop  on  the  modification  of  sets  for  transfer  exacerbated  by  the  late 
receipt  of  design  information  for  new  productions. 

44.  The  Production  Controller  does  not  always  have  time  to  seek  tenders  when 
he  contracts  out  work.  He  establishes  costs  with  the  contractor;  provides  a limited 
specification;  advises  the  contractor  of  any  particular  building  instructions  required 
to  be  followed  to  facilitate  repertoire  storage;  provides  him  with  ground  plans  and 
monitors  the  progress  to  ensure  that  the  production  is  being  built  within  the 
established  costs.  Extra  costs  should  only  arise  if  the  designer  decides  on 
modification  and  the  contractor  must  ensure  that  the  Company  is  aware  of  any 
increases.  A contractor  who  does  not  provide  value  for  money  is  not  used  again. 

45.  I could  not  evaluate  the  cost  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  contracting  out 
as  each  production  is  a prototype  with  individual  demands.  Any  information  held  by 
the  Company  was  for  a piece  of  work  to  be  provided  within  a budget  and  did  not 
necessarily  give  a comparison  with  the  quality  of  work  done  in-house. 

Budgetary  processes  and  financial  control 

46.  The  RSC's  overall  budgetary  system  requires  the  overall  budgets  for  staffing 
and  new  productions  to  be  set  by  the  General  Manager  and  the  Financial  Controller. 

47.  The  Production  Controller  takes  no  formal  part  in  the  annual  estimating  of 
budgets  for  salary  or  overtime  costs.  Estimates  are  based  on  historical  costs  plus 
anticipated  pay  awards.  He  may  discuss  with  the  General  Manager  and  the  Financial 
Controller  the  need  for  changes  in  staff  levels  in  his  departments  because  of  actual 
or  anticipated  demands. 
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Transfer  productions 


48.  The  Production  Controller  is  allocated  a budget  for  productions  to  be 

transferred  to  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  or  London.  For  1983/84,  he  has  been  allowed 
£60,000  for  all  the  labour,  overtime  and  material  costs  incurred  in  the  transfers  to 
Newcastle.  He  allocates  this  between  all  transfers  depending  on  the  needs  of  the 
productions,  eg  number  of  cast  changes;  extent  of  the  modifications  required.  For 
each  transfer  to  the  Barbican,  he  is  given  a budget  of  about  £25,000  per  production. 
For  the  1983/84  season  approximately  £150,000  will  be  budgeted  for  the  six 
productions  due  to  be  transferred,  this  is  almost  five  times  that  allowed  for  the 
transfers  to  the  Aldwych  in  1980/81  season  which  covered  three  transfers  plus  the 
initial  work  on  the  stage  arrangement  for  the  rest  of  the  season  (the  rake, 
appearance  etc).  The  transfers  to  the  Barbican  incur  extra  expenditure  because  of 
the  modifications  required. 

New  productions 

49.  The  overall  budget  for  the  productions  of  the  season  is  set  by  the  General 

Manager  and  the  Financial  Controller  before  the  titles  of  the  productions,  and  the 
directors  and  the  designers  are  known.  The  Production  Controller  is  notified  of  the 
total  budget  and  divides  it  equally  to  the  number  of  productions  in  the  year,  eg  in 
1982/83,  £270,000  was  allocated  to  six  productions  and  in  1983/84,  £300,000  has 
been  allocated  to  five  productions. 

50.  Once  the  title  of  the  production  and  the  director  and  the  designer  are 

known,  the  Production  Controller  is  responsible  for  advising  them  of  the  budget 
available.  This  is  the  initial  budget  less  a small  amount  withheld  by  him  as  a 
contingency  fund  (approximately  £2,000  in  1983/84).  He  also  advises  them  of  the 
date  on  which  the  working  designs  are  needed.  Theoretically  his  date  is  set  13  weeks 
before  the  opening  week  of  the  performance.  Invariably  the  actual  date  is  much 
closer  to  the  opening  night  because  of  late  decisions  on  the  season's  programme  or 
the  late  appointment  of  a designer,  eg  for  ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL,  the 
designer  was  appointed  on  16  August  1981,  12  weeks  before  the  due  date,  9 

November  1981;  six  weeks  later,  detailed  drawings  were  received. 

51.  The  initial  budget  allocation  per  production  is  further  divided,  generally 

giving  one-third  to  the  Scenic  Workshop;  one  third  to  the  Wardrobe  Department  and 
one  third  to  the  remaining  production  departments.  This  final  third  also  covers  costs 
allocated  to  lighting,  sound  and  music  etc.  Once  the  design  information  is  to  hand 
the  production  will  be  costed  as  realistically  as  possible,  within  the  time  available, 
by  each  HOD.  The  costing  is  for  overtime  and  materials.  Detailed  costings  are 

rarely  done  because  design  information  is  late  and  the  priority  is  to  progress  the 
work  in  time  for  the  due  date.  Examples  of  lateness  are  given  in  the  appropriate 
appendix  for  each  department.  These  arrangements  are,  broadly,  the  same  for  the 
London  productions  but  the  Production  Controller  delegates  to  the  London  Production 
Manager  the  responsibility  for  allocating  the  overall  budget  between  the  set  and 

costumes. 

52.  If  the  budget  allocation  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  estimated  costings,  the 

Production  Controller  will  seek  compromises  from  the  designer  to  reduce  the  cost.  If 
it  cannot  be  reduced,  the  Financial  Controller  is  advised  of  the  reason.  If  satisfied 
the  Financial  Controller  will  make  use  of  his  contingency  fund  and  authorise  the 
production  to  go  ahead.  It  is  rarely  cost-effective  to  cancel  a production,  because  of 
advance  publicity  and  revenue  taken  at  the  box  office.  In  the  five  productions 

appraised  the  variances  between  the  budget  allocated  and  the  actual  expenditure 
incurred  are  as  follows: 
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Production 

Allocated  budget 

Actual 

expenditure 

Variance 

Main  Stage 

£ 

£ 

ALL’S  WELL 
THAT 

ENDS  WELL 

60,000 

77,648 

+£17,648 

(+29%) 

KING  LEAR 

44,125 

46,587 

+£  2,462 

(+6%) 

POPPY 

154,582 

176,997 

+£24,415 

(+16%) 

Small  Stage 

PEER  GYNT 

2,500 

2,574 

+£74 

(+3%) 

CLAY 

6,509 

4,310 

-£2,199 

(-33%) 

1 his  shows  that  £44,52 5,  or  an  average  of  17%  was  overspent  on  the  mainstage 
productions,  most  of  which  was  attributable  to  late  decision  making. 


53.  Throughout  the  production  period,  HODs  receive  from  the  Production 
Controller  a weekly  account  of  their  actual  costs  compared  to  the  budget  allocated. 
The  Production  Controller  monitors  the  spending  throughout  this  period  and  notifies 
the  Financial  Controller  of  the  likelihood  of  an  unexpected  overspend. 

54.  I think  it  ironic  that  the  HODs  and  the  Production  Controller,  who  are 

responsible  and  accountable  for  spending  and  cost  control,  have  no  real  part  in 

setting  their  budget  and  because  of  their  service  function  have  no  control  over  the 
demands  made  on  them. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 

55.  This  study  has  shown  that  the  RSC  is  supported  by  loyal  and  talented  staff 

who  are  regularly  engaged  in  exacting  work  over  long  and  unsocial  hours.  Their  main 
objec  tives  ai  e to  realise  for  the  designer  and  director  of  each  production  what 
ne/she  wants;  and  to  make  a quality  product  to  a standard  expected  by  the  staff, 
the  designers,  directors  and  performers  of  the  RSC.  This  complies  with  the  overall 
policy  which  is  that  good  quality  sets  should  be  built  to  withstand  handling  and 

storage  in  a possible  20  month  performance  cycle.  Despite  this  general  policy  for 
quality  there  are  no  standards  laid  down  for  the  production  departments;  each  HOD 
establishes  and  seeks  to  attain  his  own  criteria.  The  assessment  of  performance  is 
essentially  subjective,  artistic,  informal  and  instantaneous.  The  Production  Controller 
monitors  the  progress  of  work  during  a production  but  there  is  no  regular  post  hoc 
scrutiny  of  their  performance,  by  him  or  the  Finance  Department. 

56.  The  production  departments  are  providing  a service  and  they  have  no 

influence  over  the  quantity  of  or  the  timing  of  the  demands  put  on  them.  These 
demands  arise  as  a direct  result  of  the  artistic  decisions  of  the  Joint  Artistic 

Directors.  Although  these  are  fundamental  to  the  RSC  and  paramount  to  the 
production  staged,  they  do  not  appear  sufficiently  to  consider  the  logistical 

implications  for  the  workshops  set  up  to  provide  the  service.  The  RSC  like  the  ROH 
and  the  NT  have  to  contend  with  late  decisions  on  what  should  be  staged  and  the 
late  receipt  of  design  information.  These  create  bottlenecks  in  the  production 
departments  resulting  in  the  contracting  out  of  work  alongside  spells  of  overtime  in- 
house.  The  RSC  has  added  difficulties  in  that  it  is  providing  productions  for.  six 
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theatres  simultaneously  in  the  Spring  of  each  year  (two  each  at  Stratford;  Newcastle 
and  London)  and  providing  new  productions  for  four  theatres  in  each  season  (two 
each  at  Stratford  and  London).  The  Production  Controller  has  tried  to  introduce  a 
13-week  planning  cycle  for  new  productions  but  this  has  not  generally  succeeded 
because  of  the  inability  of  higher  management  to  settle  on  productions,  casting  etc 
for  the  season,  or  on  a timetable  which  permits  the  13-week  cycle  to  be  adhered  to. 

57.  The  NT  has  also  gone  some  way  in  trying  to  combat  these  difficulties  by 
introducing  a 22-week  planning  cycle,  from  the  appointment  of  the  designer/director. 
Within  this  cycle,  outline  designs  are  expected  by  the  16th  week;  final  designs  by 
the  14th  week;  and  working  drawings  by  the  12th  week*.  A Production  Manager  is 
appointed  to  ensure  that  each  production  is  costed  realistically  and  that  the 
production  is  on  stage  at  the  due  time.  He  buys  time  and  facilities  from  the 
Workshop  Co-ordinator  who  in  turn  is  able  to  plan  his  workload  more  effectively. 
This  planning  cycle  is  generally  working  and  I was  advised  that  designers  were 
responding  to  the  time  and  budget  limitations.  In  addition,  if  the  designer/director 
wish  to  increase  their  requirements  which  would  result  in  the  budget  being  exceeded, 
they  must  justify  them. 

58.  The  cost  of  the  departments  which  "Dress  the  Stage"  has  risen  from 
£341,895  in  1978/79  to  £662,389  in  1982/83,  a change  of  +94%.  This  can  be 
accounted  for  by  a 77%  increase  in  basic  salary  costs  (pay  awards  and  the  general 
regrading  1981/83)  and  by  a 201%  increase  in  overtime  costs.  These  costs  have 
increased  because  there  are  more  demands  on  the  Scenic,  Paint  and  Property 
Workshops  owing  to  the  need  for  modifications  of  the  transfers  first  to  Newcastle 
and  thence  to  the  Barbican  Theatre,  London.  In  addition  there  has  been  a move  from 
the  more  emblematic,  austere  sets  of  the  1970's  to  the  more  spectacular,  or 
naturalistic  sets  of  the  1980's  eg  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING  and  TWELFTH 
NIGHT. 


59.  The  total  cost  of  the  physical  productions  has  risen  by  167%  from  £648,861 
in  1978/79  to  £1,666,379  in  1982/83.  These  costs  include  all  the  costs  expressed  as 
departmental  costs  (wages  and  running  costs  of  all  the  production  departments)  plus 
materials  incurred  on  all  productions.  The  costs  for  tours  are  not  included.  The 
difference  in  the  change  in  total  physical  production  costs  +157%  and  in 
departmental  costs  +94%  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  materials  costs 
and  remuneration  costs  respectively. 

60.  An  examination  of  the  financial  information  on  the  three  main  stage 
productions  appraised  showed  the  different  costs  incurred  by  the  Scenic,  the  Paint 
and  the  Property  Workshops  and  the  Wig  Departments. 


*The  RSG  observe:  The  planning  cycle  of  the  National  Theatre  is  a very  different 
matter  from  that  of  the  RST.  They  do  not  have  the  "start-up"  situation  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year  which  for  us  involves  recruiting  an  entirely  new  company  and 
opening  an  entirely  new  season  of  plays.  The  National  Theatre  has  an  evolving 
Season  where  new  plays  are  added  as  exhausted  productions  are  dropped" 
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Costs  incurred  by  Scenic,  Paint,  Property 
and  Wig  Departments  expressed  as  % of  total 
cost 


Total 

production 

costs 


Productions 

Labour 

(overtime) 

Materials 

Contracts 

Misce- 

llaneous 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT 
ENDS  WELL 

13% 

21% 

9% 

4% 

£77,648 

KING  LEAR 

18% 

22% 

5% 

3% 

£46,587 

POPPY 

4% 

5% 

41% 

5% 

£176,997 

PEER  GYNT 

Specific  allocations  not 

available 

£ 2,574 

CLAY 

Specific  allocations  not 

available 

£ 3,169 

The  total  production  costs  incurred  by  the  departments  for  the  two  productions  for  the 
small  stages,  PEER  GYNT  and  CLAY,  are  small.  This  follows  the  RSC's  policy  that 
productions  for  the  small  theatre  should  be  built  in  time  which  would  be  otherwise 
non-productive.  The  departments  also  utilise  stock  items  for  these  productions  to 
restrict  the  costs,  eg  recycled  wood;  wigs;  properties  and  scenic  cloths  from  old 
productions.  Although  no  overtime  is  attributed  to  these  productions,  because  the 
departments  are  servicing  them  and  the  main  stage  productions  simultaneously,  work 
carried  out  on  them  at  basic  time  is  at  the  expense  of  the  other  productions  which 
are  charged  with  any  overtime  incurred. 


61.  Findings  from  these  productions  confirm  the  stated  views  of  the  HODs  who 
said  that  costs  for  overtime  and  outside  contract  work  were  being  incurred  because 
the  planning  and  scheduling  of  productions  were  not,  in  their  judgement,  taking  intc 
account  the  workload  in  the  departments. 

62.  Tight  time  schedules  also  incur  the  risk  of  overspending  on  the  allocated 
budget  or  the  initial  costings  provided  by  the  Production  Controller.  The  sample  of  the 
three  main  stage  productions  appraised  showed  that  a deficit  of  25%  was  incurred; 
actual  spending  of  £157,363  on  a budget  of  £125,579.  In  the  two  small  stage 
productions  a deficit  of  8%  was  incurred,  actual  spending  of  £5,743  on  a budget  of 
£5,300. 


63.  The  contribution  by  each  department  to  the  deficit  on  each  production  is  shown 
below. 


Production 

Variance 

allocated 

budget 

over 

1 

Scenic 

Department 

Paint 

Prop 

Wigs 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ALL'S  WELL 
THAT  ENDS 
WELL 

+12107 

+49% 

+6052  (+40%) 

+ 709 

(+89%) 

+5541 

(+69%) 

-195 

(-26%) 

KING  LEAR 

- 149 

- 7% 

-1074  (-  7%) 

+ 735 

(+79%) 

+ 350 

(+  7%) 

-160 

(-21%) 

POPPY 

+19826 

+25% 

+9939  (18%) 

+4779 

(100%) 

+5787 

(+29%) 

-679 

(-34%) 

PEER  GYNT 

+ 74 

+ 3% 

Specific  allocations  not 

available 

CLAY 

+ 369 

+ 12% 

Specific  allocations  not 

available 
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64.  This  indicates  that  for  the  three  main  stage  productions  appraised  the 
problems  arise  chiefly  in  the  Paint  Shop.  The  budget  there  for  the  three  productions 
was  £1,725,  actual  spend  £7,948  - a variance  of  +£6,223(+361%).  The  majority  of 
this  (£4,779)  was  for  POPPY  where  no  budget  was  allocated  initially  as  costs  were 
to  be  included  in  the  scenic  costs.  From  the  £4,779  charged  to  the  Paint  Workshop, 
£4,002  referred  to  contractors’  costs,  the  remainder  was  incurred  because  the  Paint 
Shop  was  called  in  at  the  last  minute  to  repaint  cloths  considered  unsatisfactory  by 
the  Designer.  The  Property  Workshop  incurred  an  overspend  of  £11,678  (+35%),  and 
the  Scenic  Workshop's  overspend  of  £14,917  represented  (+17%)  of  its  costs.  The  Wig 
Departments  were  well  within  budget.  It  also  indicates  that,  especially  in 
departments  where  over-runs  have  occurred  in  the  past,  there  is  a need  for  firmer 
control  by  the  management  to  ensure  that  productions  are  planned  and  the  design 
information  received  early  enough  for  the  workshops  to  cost  a production 
realistically  and  to  create  the  production  in  a reasonable  time. 

65.  I conclude  as  follows  that  in  order  to  make  more  cost  effective  use  of  the 
in-house  workshops: 

(1)  Financial  management  and  budgetary  system 

The  Production  Controller  should  be  given  an  agreed  overall  expenditure  limit 
per  production  set  on  the  basis  of  more  information  about  it  than  is  provided 
now.  Unless  productions  are  costed  realistically  the  allocation  has  no 
credibility.  The  translation  of  uncertain,  initial,  ideas  into  near  but  untested, 
certainty  at  a point  dangerously  close  to  opening  night  means  that  costs 
within  departments  escalate,  and  once  production  starts  it  is  too  expensive  to 
stop  or  to  do  something  different. 

(2)  Policy  on  productions 

The  higher  management  should  declare  their  policy  on  standards  of 
production,  of  quality  and  artistic  verisimilitude.  At  the  present,  there  is  no 
clear  statement  of  what  these  standards  are.  In  determining  the  standards, 
the  management  should  also  consider  whether  the  costs  of  meeting  them  are 
acceptable  and  defensible  in  the  context  of  the  overall  funds  available.  I 
regard  the  variance  of  25%  on  new  productions  (paragraph  62)  as  well  outside 
acceptable  margins  of  error. 

(3)  The  planning  and  scheduling  of  productions 

There  should  be  a more  deliberate  and  considered  approach  to  the  scheduling 
of  productions  so  that  the  Production  Controller  would  have  the  time  to  test 
the  cost  of  in-house  building  against  outside  contractors  although  the  basic 
policy  should  be  to  undertake  as  much  work  as  possible  in-house.  Scheduling 
should  be  reconsidered  to  reduce  the  overlap  of  productions  opening  within  a 
few  weeks  of  each  other  at  each  theatre  or  at  least  to  minimise  the  effect 
of  this  in  the  workshops. 

(4j  The  authority  of  the  Production  Controller 

The  Production  Controller  should  have  increased  authority  vis  a vis  the 
Planning  learn;  his  advice  should  be  sought  specifically  on  realistic  times  and 
budgets  for  productions;  he  should  have  the  authority  to  restrict  the  late 
demands  of  designers  and  directors.  The  best  means  of  doing  this  is  to 
confine  permitted  expenditure  within  the  budget  allocation  for  the  season; 
this  would  allow  some  room  for  manoeuvre  between  different  productions  in 
that  season. 
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(5)  Scrutiny  of  expenditures 


The  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee  should  scrutinise,  on  behalf  of 
the  Governors,  production  costs  at  the  end  of  each  season  and  undertake 
each  year  a scrutiny  of  a particular  production  department,  and  of  the 
working  relationship  between  it,  the  Joint  Artistic  Director,  the  General 
Manager  and  the  Financial  Controller.  In  this,  it  will  be  important  for  the 
Production  Controller  and  Heads  of  Department  to  have  access  to  the 
Committee  and  to  be  encouraged  to  advise  it  on  past  and  future 
arrangements  without  let  or  reservation. 
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SECTION  10,  APPENDIX  A 
SCENIC  WORKSHOP 
ORGANISATION 

1.  Situated  in  Stratford,  the  workshop  is  run  by  the  Construction  Manager, 
Mr  P Puilinger,  and  the  Workshop  Manager,  Mr  B Davenhili,  Mr  Pullinger  is 
responsible  to  the  Production  Controller,  the  organisation  and  the  staffing  are  as 
follows: 


Production  Controller 


Construction  Manager  (HOD) 
Workshop  Manager  (HOD) 


Draughtsman 

Foreman 

Carpenter 

Labourer 

(1)  Post  vacant 

(1) 

(11) 

(3) 

2.  The  staffing  levels  and  salary  costs  since  1978/79  are  shown  at  Appendix 
(Al).  Staffing  levels  have  remained  constant  since  179/80,  but  there  has  been  an 
overall  increase  of  74%  in  basic  costs  and  of  209%  in  overtime  costs.  The  numbers 
and  composition  of  staff  are  based  on  experience  of  past  production  work  and  on  a 
broad  prediction  about  the  character  of  future  work. 

3.  The  Construction  Manager  has  overall  responsibility  for  the  construction  and 
installation  of  a set.  The  Workshop  Manager  allocates  work  to  the  carpenters.  Both 
managers  are  responsible  for  providing  working  drawings,  from  which  a practical  set 
can  be  constructed,  and  ground  plans  which  show  the  location  of  the  set  at  each 
theatre. 


4.  The  foreman  supervises  the  carpenters  and  labourers  and  has  responsibility 
for  ordering,  maintaining  and  controlling  the  stocks  of  materials  including  wood, 
ironmongery  and  canvases. 

5 . All  carpenters  are  experienced  in  the  effective  use  of  the  tools  of  the  trade 
and  in  working  from  plans.  In  addition  to  their  carpentry  duties,  they  are  responsible 
for  moving  pieces  of  set  from  the  workshop  to  the  theatre;  thus  for  loading  trailers; 
and  for  preparing  the  stage  for  the  fit-up.  The  basic  weekly  rate  of  pay  for  a 
carpenter  is  £87.89p;  this  can  be  increased  by  overtime  which  in  1982/83  was  an 
average  £38  weekly. 

6.  At  present  the  workshop  is  finding  it  difficult  to  recruit  a draughtsman  to 
support  the  Construction  and  Workshop  Managers.  The  draughtsman  should  have 
experience  as  a theatre  carpenter,  and  be  aware  of  stage  techniques  eg  flies  and 
lifts.  Rates  of  remuneration  are  said  to  be  insufficient  to  attract  staff  with  the 
necessary  skills.  The  basic  weekly  rate  of  pay  for  the  draughtsman  is  £96.65p.  The 
local  job  centre  advised  that  in  the  Stratford  area,  a draughtsman  with  a minimum 
qualification  of  Ordinary  National  Certificate  could  earn  a basic  £90-£  100  per  week: 
and  a carpenter  £90-95  per  week. 
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ROLE 


7.  The  role  of  the  department  is: 

(1)  To  construct  a practical  and  functional  scenic  set  for  a production  from 
the  designer's  concept  as  described  by  him  in  a model  on  the  scale  1:25. 

(2)  To  ensure  that  the  set  fits  physically  and  technically  onto  the  stage 
and  is  tailored  to  the  facilities  available  in  the  fly  and  sub-floor  areas.  The 
set  once  installed  must  be  located  to  facilitate  scene,  interval  and  matinee 
changes;  and  be  able  to  be  stored  off  stage  alongside  other  productions  in 
the  repertoire. 

(3)  To  modify  a set  for  transfer  to  another  theatre  as  appropriate  and  in 
particular  for  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Newcastle  and  the  Barbican  Theatre  in 
London. 


PLANNING 


8.  Although  advance  information  is  received  from  the  management  on  the 

season's  programme  and  the  scheduling  of  productions,  likely  demands  on  the 
department  cannot  be  assessed  until  the  designer's  model  is  to  hand.  The  priority  is 
then  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  the  set  within  the  physical  and  technical 
constraints  of  the  stage,  and  the  time  and  cost  to  build  the  set.  In  the  five 

productions  appraised,  the  first  sight  of  the  model  was  between  four  and  nine  weeks 
before  the  production  was  due  on  stage,  as  against  the  theoretical  13  weeks  which  is 
supposed  to  be  available  between  the  receipt  of  the  design  and  the  opening  night. 

? If  the  set  cannot  be  fitted  technically  or  physically  onto  the  stage, 

compromises  are  sought  with  the  designer  for  the  design  to  be  reconsidered. 

Difficulties  are  exacerbated  as  the  season  progresses  because  of  limited  facilities 

available  in  the  fly  and  sub-floor  areas,  these  being  taken  up  by  the  sets  for  other 
productions  in  the  repertoire.  Making  compromises,  although  necessary,  reduces  the 
already  short  production  period.  Less  production  time  increases  the  likelihood  of 
overtime  or  for  the  work  to  be  contracted  out.  Compromises  are  sought  therefore 
only  for  the  new  production  imminent  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  pre-empt 

difficulties  which  will  occur  on  transfer  to  the  two  other  theatres.  These  difficulties 
(shape  and  size)  will  be  dealt  with  prior  to  the  transfer. 


1^*  The  policy  of  the  RSC  is  for  successful  new  productions  to  be  transferred  to 
both  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  and  to  London  for  a season.  The  set  must  be  built  for 
longevity  to  last  for  up  to  three  consecutive  seasons  at  a time;  the  production  could 
be  stored  to  be  staged  as  a revival  at  a later  date.  In  1981/82,  two  productions 
were  staged  as  revivals  HAMLET  (1980)  and  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT  (1980);  in  1983/84, 
PETER  PAN  (1982)  will  be  revived  at  the  Barbican. 


II.  Once  it  is  known  that  the  set  can  fit  on  the  stage,  both  HODs  decide  on  the 
construction  and  prepare  detailed  working  drawings  for  the  carpenters.  Construction 
must  provide  a robust  set  to  sustain  the  wear  and  tear  and  handling  (two  to  three 
times  a weekly  over  a long  performance  cycle;  to  conform  to  local  authority  fire 
regulations  which  vary  from  area  to  area  and  which  may  require  a set  to  be 
modified  on  transfer;  and  to  provide  a safe  area  for  performers  to  work  on.  Set 

pieces  must  be  broken  down  to  a size  and  weight  for  handling  by  stage  crews  and 
for  storing  in  vehicles. 


12.  At  the  planning  stage,  a costing  is  estimated  for  materials  and  overtime  and 
given  to  the  Production  Controller.  The  extent  to  which  this  can  be  detailed  depends 
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upon  the  circumstances  in  each  case,  and  particularly  to  time  factors.  It  is  based  on 
the  amount  of  work  which  can  be  undertaken  by  the  department  in  the  production 
time  available.  If  there  is  insufficient  time  to  build  in-house,  the  Production 
Controller  will  deal  with  outside  contracts. 

MANAGEMENT 

13.  The  Construction  Manager  has  delegated  responsibility  from  the  Production 
Controller  to  run  his  department  with  the  allocated  staff  and  to  respond  to  demands 
for  new  or  modified  sets  and  maintenance  work  as  required  in  the  theatres. 

14.  For  each  production,  a share  of  the  total  notional  allotment  is  given  as  a 
budget  allocation.  This  is  determined  by  the  Production  Controller  based  on  the  type 
of  production  eg  ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL  (25%);  POPPY  (41%).  Unless 
realistic  costings  are  made,  this  allocation  has  little  credibility  because  it  fails  to 
allow  for  problems  unforeseen  prior  to  the  construction,  or  to  include  "hidden"  costs. 
Although  not  part  of  what  is  seen  on  the  stage,  these  costs  are  necessary  to  ensure 
a safe  set  - eg  strong  support  needed  for  balcony,  whose  strength  depends  on  the 
number  of  people  it  will  carry. 

15.  During  the  production  period,  the  two  HODs'  first  priority  is  to  produce 
working  drawings  for  the  carpenters.  Depending  on  the  complexity  of  the  piece,  a 
drawing  can  take  up  to  five  days;  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  produce  a build-up  of 
work  to  supply  the  11  carpenters  in  the  initial  stages. 

16.  The  day-to-day  responsibility  for  ensuring  throughput  of  work  is  left  with  the 
foreman.  Output  is  gauged  on  practical  experience  and  the  work  is  organised  to 
ensure  maximum  quality  with  maximum  throughput. 

17.  According  to  the  Construction  Manager,  the  majority  of  sets  used  to  be  built 
in-house  but  the  contracting-out  of  work  is  increasing  and  is  said  to  account  for 
approximately  30%  of  Stratford  and  nearly  all  of  London  main  theatre  productions. 
The  need  for  contracting  out  has  increased  because  new  productions  are  being  staged 
at  both  of  the  Stratford  and  London  theatres  and  the  transfer  of  any  set  between 
the  three  main  theatres  requires  modification.  The  scheduling  of  programmes  is  such 
that  many  openings  tend  to  overlap. 

18.  Substantial  modifications  are  required  on  transfers  because  the  three 
theatres,  with  differing  dimensions,  are  not  compatible.  The  London  theatre  stage 
presents  particular  difficulties  because  of  its  shape,  length,  construction  and  the 
position  of  the  fire  curtain.  The  HODs  are  building  upon  experience  to  adapt 
productions  for  the  Barbican  stage.  Because  the  stage  is  made  up  of  a steel  grid  set 
on  the  diagonal,  sub  floor  access  is  difficult  and  time  consuming.  All  sets,  therefore, 
built  for  Stratford,  particularly  the  floors,  have  to  be  modified.  Similarly  any  part 
using  fly  or  trap  facilities  may  have  to  be  reconstructed  eg  the  tanks  in  KING 
LEAR  and  THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 

CONTROL  OF  RESOURCES 

Re-use  of  material 

19.  Generally,  new  sets  are  built  for  new  productions  at  the  main  theatres  but 
occasionally  old  sets  have  been  used  eg  old  floor  from  HENRY  V (1975)  was  used 
for  RICHARD  II  (1981).  Re-use  of  sets  depends  on  financial  constraints,  urgency  of 
the  requirement,  suitability  of  the  existing  set  and  agreement  by  the  designer. 
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20.  Materials  from  productions  no  longer  to  be  stored  are  recycled.  The 
carpenters,  in  non-productive  periods,  break  up  the  sets  and  students  from  a local 
Adult  Training  Centre  for  the  Handicapped  prepare  wood  and  some  ironmongery  for 
re-use.  Retrieved  materials  are  normally  used  for  productions  at  the  smaller  theatres 
to  save  on  production  costs. 

Stock  materials 

21.  The  foreman  is  responsible  for  stocks  of  wood,  ironmongery  and  canvas  and 
holds  an  optimum  stock  of  the  most  commonly  used  materials.  He  is  aware  of  costs 
(many  representatives  from  suppliers  call  frequently)  and  seeks  competitive 
quotations  from  firms  able  to  supply  the  quality  of  goods  required  in  the  time 
available.  There  are  no  facilities  for  storing  large  quantities;  therefore  no  contracts 
have  been  entered  into  to  obtain  discount  rates.  When  placing  an  order,  the 
estimated  cost  is  recorded  on  the  copy  order  form  which  informs  Finance 
Department  of  the  cost  being  incurred  for  stock  items. 

22.  The  cost  of  raw  materials  has  risen  about  40%  since  1978  compared  to  the 
increase  of  63%  in  the  Retail  Prices  Index;  an  example  of  increases  on  some  items 
frequently  used  is  given  below: 


Product 

1978  price 

I9S3  price 

% increase 

£ 

£ 

| select  sheathing,  Douglas  Fir 
19mm  plywood  per  10m2 

32.85 

39.95 

22% 

150mm  x 32mm  timbers,  unsorted 
Russian  Red  wood  per  cubic  metre 

152.50 

220 

44% 

4mm  Malaysian  ply,  fireproofed 
to  class  I,  per  10m2 

12.63 

18 

43% 

8*  x 4’  x ply  per  10m2 

19.68 

34 

73% 

Flax  canvas  stock 

72"  unbleached  per  metre 

2.25 

3.15 

40% 

Black  serge,  54"  per  metre 

2.59 

3.65 

38% 

Cotton  duck,  72"  per  metre 

2.00 

2.76 

38% 

23.  Materials,  drawn  from  stock  are  attributed  to  a particular  production,  by  the 
carpenter  endorsing  the  working  drawing  as  to  amount  and  size  of  the  material  used. 
Similarly  materials  taken  by  the  Property  Workshop  and  the  Paint  Shop  are 
attributed  to  them.  Stock  checks  are  made  approximately  each  month  to  correlate 
physical  stocks  on  hand  with  stock  records. 

Manpower 

24.  In  accordance  with  the  NAT  IKE  agreement  all  staff  work  a 40  hour  week, 
Monday-Frlday,  and  overtime  rates  are  paid  thereafter.  The  HODs  and  the  foreman 
are  on  contract,  overtime  only  being  payable  for  Sunday  and  overnight  calls.  The 
ioreman  supervises  time-keeping  and  other  domestic  regulations,  including  a record 
of  ext;  a holidays  earned  because  of  the  number  of  Sundays  worked.  For  every  three 
Sundays  worked,  an  extra  days  holiday  (maximum  six  days)  is  given. 
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25.  Each  employee  is  responsible  for  completing  a time-sheet  weekly  to  show  the 
hours,  at  basic  or  overtime  rate,  spent  on  particular  productions;  non-productive  time 
and  absences  for  sickness  or  holiday.  Non-productive  time  arises  when  no  specific 
production  is  being  worked  on  although  staff  are  employed  clearing  up  working  areas 
after  a busy  production  period;  transporting  and  breaking  down  old  shows  from 
stores;  or  doing  some  work  for  the  main  theatre,  eg  a new  floor  for  the  conference 
hall.  Most  non-productive  time  occurs  immediately  following  a first  technical 
weekend  and  whilst  waiting  for  working  instructions  for  a set  to  be  built  or 
modified. 


26.  An  analysis  of  the  department's  staffing  costs  for  a two-year  period  shows 
the  following  breakdown: 


Costs 


Period 

11.5.81-30.4.82 


Period 

1.5.82-29.4.83 


£ £ 


Basic  productive 

55,070 

48% 

63,191 

47% 

time 

Sick  leave 

1,952 

2% 

1,525 

1% 

Holidays 

9,768 

9% 

13,101 

10% 

Non-productive  time 

17,849 

15% 

18,302 

13% 

Overtime 

29,950 

26% 

39,042 

29% 

TOTAL  COSTS 

£114,589 

£135,161 

27.  This  breakdown  shows  that  in  1982/83,  non-productive  time  accounted  for 
13%  of  total  salary  costs  whilst  overtime  accounted  for  29%.  The  analysis  at 
Appendix  A(2)  gives  the  spread  of  these  costs  and  shows  that  spells  of  non- 
productive time  can  coincide  with  or  be  followed  by  heavy  costs  incurred  by 
overtime.  These  peaks  and  troughs  result  from  the  demands  made  on  the  department 
over  which  the  HODs  have  no  control.  Two  external  factors  influence  the  effective 
use  of  manpower.  These  are  the  schedule  of  performances  and  the  late  submission  of 
the  designer's  model. 

Schedule  of  performances 


28.  Performances  are  being  scheduled  in  such  a way  that  new  and  transferred 
productions  are  opening  within  weeks  of  each  other.  In  addition  to  the  time  taken  to 
build  a new  production,  modifications  on  one  transfer  can  take  between  two  to  three 
weeks  for  all  staff  in  the  workshop.  This  present  scheduling  creates  peaks  of  activity 
in  any  year  as  follows: 


June-September 


December-January 


February-March 


3 new  productions  for  Stratford  main  theatre 
2 for  The  Other  Place  (TOP) 

2 transfers  for  London  Barbican  and 
2 for  The  Pit 

Preparing  transfers  (approximately  5)  for 
Newcastle  to  run  February-April 

2 new  productions  for  Stratford  main  theatre 
and  one  for  TOP 

2 transfers  from  Newcastle  for  the  Barbican 
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29.  In  addition  to  the  physical  construction,  staff  have  to  attend  the  Technical 
Rehearsal  to  fit  up  the  set  for  each  production  and  to  hand  over  to  the  stage  crew. 
Attendance  is  for  two  to  six  staff  depending  on  the  complexity  of  the  set. 

Late  receipt  of  designers  information 

30.  The  results  of  the  scheduling  are  exacerbated  by  late  receipt  of  design 
information;  this  creates  more  pressure  for  overtime  and/or  contracting  out  of  work, 
eg  HENRY  VIII  (1983),  the  designer's  model  was  received  on  3 May;  work  on  it 
could  not  begin  before  9 May;  and  the  "technical"  weekend  was  that  of  4 and  3 
June. 


Contracting  out 


31.  The  Construction  Manager  and  the  Production  Controller  accept  that  some 
work  has  to  be  contracted  out  because  they  lack  in-house  facilities  for  certain  work, 
eg  the  metal  and  fibre  glass  tree  in  TWELFTH  NIGHT,  and  because  of  the  demands 
on  the  workshop  at  particular  times  imposed  by  these  two  external  factors 
(paragraph  28  ff).  During  periods  of  heavy  demand  extra  staff  cannot  be  employed 
because  there  are  no  facilities  for  extra  workmen.  Contracting  out  is  necessary  for 
engineering  work  as  the  workshop  has  neither  the  expertise  nor  the  facilities. 

32.  Contracting  out  is  helpful  in  the  short-term  to  ensure  a production  is  on 
stage  at  the  required  time.  If  can  present  difficulties  in  the  long  term  when  repairs 

ations  are  needed  or  the  set  is  to  be  stored.  To  keep  prices  competitive^ 
some  contractors  take  short  cuts  by  not  producing  plans  for  construction,  and  by 
using  'hammer  and  nails"  practices,  and  by  not  putting  in  proper  joints  for  fitting 
together.  If  staples  are  used,  the  wood  tends  to  split  with  repeated  handling  and 
repairs  are  necessary.  Bulky  sets  are  constructed  which  are  difficult  to  handle,  store 
and  transport  therefore  Increasing  the  risk  of  damage  eg  the  PETER  PAN  set 
required  three  times  more  storage  space  than  an  in-house  production  of  a similar 
size.  Contractors  do  not  build  to  allow  for  quick  assembly  of  sets,  eg  in  the  case  of 
3ULIUS  CAESAR,  despite  Instructions  on  the  type  of  locking  castors  to  be  used,  the 
set  was  delivered  without  them  and  castors  had  to  be  changed  at  the  last  minute  by 
the  workshop  staff;  the  cost  was  on  overnight  call  for  three  men. 

33.  The  analysis  at  Appendix  A(2)  shows  the  comparative  costs  of  overtime  and 
non-productive  time.  Looked  at  with  the  chronological  information  obtained  on 
specific  productions  it  confirms  the  effect  of  the  present  scheduling  and  late  receipt 
of  design  information.  The  period  of  building  of  these  productions  overlapped  with 
several  others  resulting  in  overtime  and  contracting  out  costs.  The  department 
exceeded  its  budget  for  two  of  the  five  main  stage  productions  by  40%  and  18%, 
although  tne  deficit  on  POPPY  (18%)  was  due  to  increased  contractors'  costs. 


a.  ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL:  STRATFORD  (1981) 


Budget  allocated  Actual  cost 

£13,200  £21,252 

16.  8.81  Designer  appointed 

14.  9.81  Designs  due 

28.  9.81  Rough  model  (scale  1.50)  seen 

together  with  detailed  drawings. 
Model  1:25  was  received  later 
9.11.81  1st  Technical  - first  fit  up  on 
stage 

11.11.81  1st  performance 


Variance 
+£6,052  (+  40%) 


8 weeks  to  due  date 
1st  Technical 
6 weeks  to  due  date 
1st  Technical 
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In  the  6 week  period  from  first  sight  of  design  to  the  due  date  (1st 
Technical)  non-productive  time  accounted  for  46%  of  the  costs  during  the 
period  19.9.81-16.10.81  (cash  term  £6,053).  This  was  followed  by  40%  of 
costs  for  overtime  (cash  terms  £4,578)  just  prior  to  the  due  date  for  the  set. 
If  designs  had  been  on  time,  the  total  overspending  of  the  department  of 
£6,000  on  the  production  might  have  been  reduced.  Contractor  costs 
amounted  to  £4,518.10  for  metal  work. 

b.  POPPY:  LONDON  (1982) 

Budget  for  Set  and  Paint  Actual  cost  Variance 

£56,064  £66,003  + £9,939  (+  18%) 

21.7.82  Preliminary  model  seen 

25.9.82  1st  preview 

Ail  set  work  was  contracted  out  since  the  workshop  was  working  on  other 
productions  during  July  to  September,  eg  new  productions  of  THE  TEMPEST, 
MOLIERE  (TOP)  and  THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 

c.  KING  LEAR:  STRATFORD  (1982) 

Budget  allocated  Actual  cost  Variance 

£16,100  £15,026  - £1,074  (-  7%) 

26.4.82  Design  information  received  ...  6 weeks  before  1st  preview. 

10.6.82  1st  preview 

2 technical  fit-ups  were  required  because  of  the  complexity  of  the  various 
scenic  effects. 

Production  coincided  with  PEER  GYNT  (TOP)  and  2 new  productions  for 
Stratford  including  the  TEMPEST. 

Savings  were  made  on  this  production  from  compromises  agreed  with  the 
designer  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  initial  design. 

d.  PEER  GYNT:  STRATFORD  - The  Other  Place  (1982) 

Total  production  budget  Actual  cost  Variance 

£2,500  £2,574  + £74  (+  3%) 

31.3.82  Model  presented  9 weeks  to  1st  Technical 

6.6.82  1st  Technical 

9.6.82  1st  performance 

Production  coincided  with  KING  LEAR  and  the  TEMPEST.  Although  building  a 
set  for  the  smaller  theatres  should  be  done  in  non-productive  time,  overtime 
costs  occurred  during  the  production  period  but  these  could  be  attributed  to 
any  production  work  being  undertaken  at  that  time. 
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e.  CLAY:  LONDON  - The  Pit  (1982) 

Budget  for  -Set  and  Paint  Actual  cost  Variance 

£2,000  £2,319  +£319  (+16%) 

4.11.82  Contractor’s  quotation  of  £6,309 

Decision  made  to  build  in-house  ....  4 weeks  to  1st  Technical 

3.12.82  1st  Technical 

8.12.82  1st  performance 

Building  this  set  at  short  notice  contributed  to  the  overtime  costs  (cash 
terms  £414)  during  the  period  13.11.82-10.12.82.  Built  whilst  waiting  for 
designs  for  ROARING  GIRL. 

34.  Some  overtime  costs  are  inherent  and  inevitable.  To  fit  up  a set  on  stage 
during  a technical  weekend,  staff  are  required  for  overnight  and  Sunday  calls.  The 
numbers  of  staff  employed  depends  on  the  size,  and  complexity  of  a set  but  would 
range  from  one  HOD  and  one  man  to  two  HODs  and  four  men. 

CONCLUSIONS 

35.  The  sets  required  by  the  Company  need  to  be  strongly  built  to  survive  a long 
performance  cycle  with  frequent  changeovers;  the  scenic  workshop  provides  them.  In 
doing  so,  the . department  is  conscious  of  using  good  quality  material  bought  at 

competitive  prices.  I found  no  evidence  of  wastage  of  materials  or  mismanagement 
of  resources. 


36.  I could  not  evaluate  the  use  of  outside  contractors  and  in-house  building 

because  the  information  I obtained  suggested  that  contractors  were  asked  to  provide 
a set  within  a ^ given  budget  rather  than  build  a quality  set.  A detailed  cost 
COn]?a[lSOri  e*ercise  w°uld  be  required  to  determine  whether  the  same  quality  of  set 
could  be  provided  by  and  modified  by  an  outside  contractor  at  a cheaper  price. 


• Tnere  is  opportunity  to  save  on  the  cost  of  overtime  and  the  use  of 
contractors  for  building  (not  for  specialised  work)  if  the  opening  of  new  and 
transferred  productions  at  the  different  theatres  did  not  overlap  and  the  design 
information  was  received  at  the  due  time.  Sets  would  be  built  in  basic  time 
resulting  in  a saving  in  overtime  and  non-productive  time.  I am  unable  to  quantify 

^ethaV1o§S  aS  some  overtirpe  1S  always  necessary  for  the  fit  ups  of  productions  but 
in  the  2 year  period  11  May  1981-29  April  1983,  £105,143  was  spent  on  overtime 
and  non-productive  time  in  this  department  (42%  of  total  salary  costs). 

caoital  * t0  • T*™®  t0  pr°Vide  a fuil  service  for  Productions 

capital  investment  will  be  required  on  machinery  as  most  of  it  is  over  30  years  old. 

1 ithm  the  next  two  years,  the  following  equipment  will  need  replacement: 


Band  saw 
Circular  saw 
Mortice 


£2,000 

£3,000 

£2,500-£5,000 
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SECTION  10,  APPENDIX  A(l) 


STAFFING  AND  COSTS  OF  SCENIC  WORKSHOP 


Increase 


1973/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

1978-1983 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

% 

In-house 

Basic  salaries 

58,153 

69,264 

78,930  - 

91,061 

101,219 

+ 74% 

National  Insurance 

6,797 

7,809 

9,166 

11,854 

13,512 

Overtime 

12,690 

14,435 

15,667 

30,370 

39,222 

+ 209% 

Overtime  as  % of 

total  salary  costs 

16% 

16% 

15% 

23% 

25% 

Expenses: 

Miscellaneous 

4,046 

8,793 

14,409 

16,505 

17,758 

+ 339% 

Maintenance 

8,279 

3,687 

2,129 

2,337 

1,818 

- 78% 

TOTAL  COST 

89,965 

103,988 

120,301 

152,127 

187,041 

+ 108% 

% of  cost  of  RSC 

physical  productions 

14% 

12% 

12% 

13% 

11% 

% of  RSC  total  cost 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

Staff  in  post 

17 

18 

18 

18 

18 
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SECTION  10,  APPENDIX  A(2) 

COMPARISON  OF  OVERTIME  AND  NON  PRODUCTIVE  TIME  1981-1983 

SCENIC  WORKSHOP 


Date 

Month 

Ending 

5.6.81 


£ 


3.7.81 


31.7.81 

28.8.81 


18.9.81 


T 


m 


m 


V/////A 


Overtime 
Ig&illlgsi  Non  Productive  Time 


16.10.81 
13.11. Bi- 
ll.12.81 
8.1.82 

5.2.82 

6.3.82 

2.4.82 


v////m y////A 


V//////////A y///////////^^^^^^ 


i 


u 


Alls  Well  Tech. 


'///Atm 


m 


m 


m. 


m 


King  Lear  Tech. 


King  Lear  Peer  Gynt 


Poppy  Original 
Preview  Date 


Clay  Tech. 


29.4.83 


30  40 

% of  Total  Cost 
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SECTION  10,  APPENDIX  B 
PAINT  WORKSHOP 
ORGANISATION 

1,  Situated  in  Stratford,  the  workshop  provides  a service  for  all  productions 

staged  by  the  RSC  at  any  theatre.  It  is  run  by  an  HOD,  Mr  N Loomes,  responsible 
to  the  Production  Controller.  The  staffing  is  as  follows: 

Production  Controller 

I 

HOD 

Consultant 

Scenic  Artist 

(1) 


Dep  HOD  Scenic  Painter 

(1)  (2) 

The  consultant  scenic  artist  was  previously  the  HOD  and  is  due  to  retire  in 
November. 

2.  The  staffing  levels,  the  cost  of  salaries  and  the  cost  of  overtime  since 

1978/79  are  shown  at  Appendix  B(l).  Although  staffing  levels  have  remained  constant 
since  1978  there  has  been  an  increase  of  61%  in  salary  costs  and  109%  in  overtime 

costs. 


3.  All  staff  are  trained  artists.  They  require  general  artistic  and  draughts- 
manship skills  to  transcribe  designs  to  large  images,  and  an  ingenuity  to  create  in 
practical  terms  the  designer's  concept.  The  minimum  basic  weekly  rate  of  pay  in 
1982/83  for  a RSC  scenic  painter  was  £105.77  and  the  average  weekly  rate  of 
overtime  earned  was  £23. 

ROLE 

4.  The  role  of  the  department  is: 

(1)  To  provide  for  a new  production  painted  and/or  textured  scenery  and  to 
paint  properties  prepared  elsewhere. 

(2)  To  refurbish  transferred  productions.  The  London  transfers  may  require 
considerable  repainting  of  new  stage  and  back  cloths  because  of  the 
differences  in  stage  dimensions. 

(3)  To  refurbish  productions  in  the  repertoire. 

(4)  To  work  in  the  main  theatre  as  required  during  non-productive  periods. 

The  workshop  has  no  responsibility  for  general  maintenance  of  the  RSC's  domestic 
properties. 
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PLANNING 


5.  To  plan  the  workshop's  workload  effectively,  timely  management  information 

is  required  on  the  season's  programme  at  each  theatre  and  the  scheduling  of  the 
productions.  Actual  work  cannot  be  assessed  until  a designer  expresses  his 

requirements  for  a new  production;  or  a show  for  transfer  is  checked  for  repainting 
or  wear  and  tear.  Other  maintenance  is  a minor  part  of  the  workload  and  is  fitted 
in  when  convenient.  Planning  is  limited  to  the  short  term,  coping  with  the  work  on 
hand  plus  known  work  for  productions  due  for  transfer.  Long  term  planning  is  more 
difficult  as  the  nature  or  quantity  of  demands  for  a new  production  cannot  be 
assessed  in  advance,  eg  demands  on  KING  LEAR  ranged  from  the  painting  of  a 
delicate  Japanese  silk  back  cloth  to  the  production  of  a textured  floor  which  had  to 
resemble  both  a sandy  shore  and  heathland  under  different  lighting. 

New  productions 

6.  The  first  opportunity  for  assessing  the  demands  of  a new  production  is  when 
a designer's  model  is  presented  at  the  production  meeting.  The  designer  talks 
through  his  ideas  and  is  asked  about  his  specific  requirements  for  backcloths,  screens 
and  stagecloths.  The  main  priority  is  to  determine  whether  the  effect  envisaged  is 
to  be  obtained  by  scenic  painting  or  texture  techniques;  this  is  because  of  the 
limited  facilities  available  within  the  workshop. 

7*  After  determining  the  requirements,  the  HOD  prepares  a costing  of  materials 
and  the  time  available  in  the  workshop  to  produce  them.  The  Production  Controller 
will  then  determine  whether  the  whole  or  part  of  the  production  should  be 
contracted  out.  This  depends  on  the  amount  of  other  work  in  the  workshop.  More 
work  has  been  contracted  out  over  the  past  few  years  because  of  the  increasing 
demands  within  the  same  production  period.  These  arise  mainly  from  the  Increased 
work  required  for  transfers  to  the  Barbican  which  coincide  with  productions  opening 
at  the  two  Stratford  and  the  two  London  theatres.  A budget  is  allocated  to  the 
HOD  for  materials  and  overtime  for  a new  production  painted  in-house.  He  receives 
an  update  usually  every  two  weeks  on  the  actual  expenditure  of  his  department. 

Transferred  productions 

^ ork  is  always  required  on  these  productions  because  of  the  general  wear 
and  tear,  especially  on  the  stagecloths.  The  work  can  range  from  a general  touch 
up;  a repaint  of  a stagecloth;  and  in  the  case  of  productions  transferred  to  the 
Barbican  a new  stage  or  backcloth  because  of  the  different  dimensions  and  shape  of 
the  stage.  Additionally,  a designer  and/or  a director  can  have  alterations  made  for 
artistic  reasons.  No  budget  is  allocated  to  him  for  work  on  any  transferred 
productions,  although  an  overall  budget  for  transfers  is  held  by  the  Production 
Controller. 

9.  Close  liaison  is  maintained  with  the  HODs  responsible  for  the  Scenic  and 

Property  Workshops  so  that  items  requiring  decoration  are  given  some  priority  by 
them. 

MANAGEMENT 

i,-/*  The  HOD  has  responsibility  to  produce  a standard  of  work  acceptable  to  a 
designer  within  the  budget  allocated  to  him  for  materials  and  overtime.  He  respects 

the  limits  of  the  budget  and  will  seek  permission  from  the  Production  Controller  if 
it  is  likely  to  be  exceeded. 
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11*  The  major  part  of  his  responsibilities  is  not  only  to  create  the  artistic  effect 
but  also  one  which  lasts  through  the  life  cycle  of  a play.  Effect  is  achieved  after 
experimentation.  If  time  is  not  available,  tried  and  tested  ways  will  be  employed 
which  may  not  be  the  most  cost-effective.  Samples  of  colours  and  textures  are 
prepared  for  the  designer's  approval;  delays  in  obtaining  this  approval  can  delay 
progress  on  a production,  adding  to  the  problems  experienced  because  of  the  late 
notification  of  requirements. 

CONTROL  OF  RESOURCES 

12.  The  HOD  exercises  control  over  the  use  of  material  and  overtime  in  order  to 
keep  his  departmental  costs  to  a minimum.  There  is  some  re-use  of  existing  cloths 
in  the  productions  staged  in  the  small  theatre,  although  repainting  may  be  necessary. 
The  re-use  of  stage  cloths  for  new  productions  in  the  main  theatre  is  unlikely 
because  they  are  usually  at  the  end  of  their  life  by  the  time  a production  has 
completed  its  transfers.  Occasionally,  one  might  be  re-used  with  the  designer's 
permission  as  happened  in  the  recent  production  of  JULIUS  CAESAR. 

Materials 

13.  To  create  a textured  finish,  especially  for  floors,  oddments  are  used  from 

the  Wardrobe  Department.  When  purchasing  materials  for  general  use,  eg,  paint, 
emulsions  and  dyes,  suppliers  are  chosen  for  quality,  availability  and  price.  During 
the  non-productive  periods,  current  prices  are  obtained  and  best  buys  chosen  when 
the  need  arises.  Mr  Loomes  changes  his  suppliers  to  maximise  a good  buy,  eg,  he  is 
paying  £8  per  gallon  for  emulsion  paint  at  his  current  suppliers,  Haldenby/Trew, 
whereas  his  previous  supplier's  price  is  £13  per  gallon.  Similarly  one  lb.  of  royal 
blue  paint  powder  is  currently  costing  £6.30  from  George  Halls  of  Birmingham;  his 
previous  London  supplier's  price  is  £8.27  j per  one  lb.  Prices  have  risen 

substantially;  although  they  were  not  available  from  1978  an  example  of  the 
increases  is  given  below: 

Paint  powder  1980  1983  % increase 

Raw  umber  per  lb.  20p  33p  + 63% 

Brunswick  green  per  lb.  32p  £ l.lOp  + 112% 

Supplies  of  canvas  are  obtained  through  the  Scenic  Workshop. 

14.  Overstocking  of  materials  is  not  possible  because  of  the  poor  storage 

facilities;  no  stock  controls  operate  other  than  day-to-day  supervision.  Further 

controls  are  not  necessary  as  there  has  only  been  one  incident  of  equipment  being 
stolen  and  that  was  during  a visit  to  another  theatre  - a compressor  valued  at  £600. 

13.  Budgets  for  materials  have  been  exceeded  because  of  late  decisions  by  a 

designer  or  a director  eg  in  KING  LEAR,  there  was  a late  decision  to  paint  and 
create  a whole  textured  stagecloth  instead  of  the  front  section  only. 

Manpower 

16.  All  staff  are  on  fixed  contract  and  do  not  receive  overtime  rates  unless 
employed  at  weekends  or  on  overnight  calls.  Staff  will  work  on  into  the  evening  to 

complete  a job,  and  are  compensated  during  non-productive  periods  by  taking  time 

off. 
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17.  A weekly  time  sheet  is  completed  by  the  HOD  for  each  member  of  staff, 
allocating  hours  worked  (basic  and  overtime)  to  each  production,  holidays  or  sickness 
and  to  non-productive  time.  Non-productive  time  covers  periods  when  no  specific 
production  is  being  worked  on  and  usually  occurs  between  the  first  night  of  a new 
production  and  the  receipt  of  designs  for  the  next  one.  The  opportunity  is  taken 
during  these  spells  to  take  leave,  attend  to  housekeeping  duties  and  get  out  the 
show  next  in  the  schedule  for  repainting.  Work  has  also  been  done  for  individual 
designers,  for  the  Small-Scale  Touring  Company  and  for  the  English  National  Opera. 
All  accounting  for  this  work  undertaken  is  dealt  with  by  the  Accounts  Department. 

18.  An  analysis  of  the  department’s  staffing  costs  for  a two-year  period  shows 
the  following  breakdown: 


Costs 


Period 

11.5.81-30.4.82 


Period 

1.5.82-29.4.83 


Basic  productive  time 
(includes  sick  leave 
and  holidays) 

Non-productive  time 

Overtime 

TOTAL  COSTS 


24,489 

72% 

30,947 

80% 

5,511 

16% 

1,970 

5% 

4,168 

12% 

5,785 

15% 

34,168 

38,702 

This  shows  in  1982/83  a drop  in  non-productive  costs  of  11%  with  a corresponding 
increase  in  overtime  costs  of  3%.  This  suggests  a levelling  out  of  the  workload  in 
the  department. 

19.  Although  the  workload  is  organised  to  create  a steady  flow  of  work,  several 
constraints  exist  which  make  the  most  effective  use  of  manpower  difficult.  These 
are  poor  facilities;  delay  in  the  receipt  of  the  design  information  and  changes  made 
by  designers  and/or  directors  during  the  production  week  leading  to  Press  Night. 

20.  The  paintshop  is  an  old  workshop  on  Waterside,  opposite  the  RST.  There  are 
too  few  facilities  and  too  little  space  in  the  paintshop  for  the  painting  of  large 
pieces  of  set,  floors  or  cloths.  Access  is  by  a 7'  x 2'  6"  door  and  the  floor  area  is 
approximately  800  sq  ft  - this  does  not  cater  for  a 60'  x 50’  cloth.  Large  items 
must  be  painted  elsewhere  because  if  painting  is  done  in  sections,  it  is  difficult  to 
achieve  a continuous  colour  tone.  Painting  facilities  have  been  found  in  the  other 
workshops,  in  the  car  park  of  The  Other  Place  theatre  and  in  hired  halls. 

21.  The  paint  frame  in  the  theatre  has  not  been  accessible  for  the  past  six  years 
when  it  became  an  integral  part  of  the  stage  structure.  If  scenic  painting  is 
required,  hireage  charges  and  travel  costs  are  incurred  for  use  of  the  paint  frame  at 
Warwick  University.  In  two  of  the  productions  appraised,  these  costs  amounted  to 
£305.29  for  ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL  and  £469.66  for  KING  LEAR.  Over 
the  past  decade,  styles  of  production  created  a need  for  textured  finishes,  which  the 
department  developed  and  recruited  for.  This  expertise  has  been  achieved  at  the 
expense  of  speed  in  painting  cloths,  resulting  in  a slower  output. 
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22.  Delay  in  getting  design  information  - either  the  initial  model  or  agreement 
on  samples  of  texture  and  colour  - can  prevent  work  progressing.  Overtime  is  then 
necessary  to  catch  up  on  time  lost  or  the  work  has  to  be  contracted  out.  In  the 
production  of  HENRY  VIII  (1983),  the  first  design  information  was  received  on  10 
May,  three  weeks  before  the  fit  up  on  stage.  The  need  for  overtime  is  increased  by 
changes  required  by  a designer  or  director  during  the  final  week  prior  to  Press 
Night,  when  the  set  is  seen  for  the  first  time  in  its  entirety  under  stage  lighting. 

23.  An  analysis  at  Appendix  B(2)  shows  the  comparative  costs  of  overtime  and 
non-productive  time  during  11  May  1981  to  29  April  1983.  This  confirms  the 
incidence  of  peaks  and  troughs  in  the  workload.  The  peak  costs  occur  when  the  new 
productions  at  Stratford  coincide  with  the  productions  being  transferred  to  the 
Barbican,  for  example; 


Number  of  productions  being  worked  on 
in  preparation  for  opening  at 

Newcastle  Stratford  London 


May  - September  1982  4 7 

Oct  - December  1982  2 2 

January  - April  1983  9 3 

24.  Non-productive  time  occurs  after  one  production  is  finished  and  before 

another  one  starts.  If  the  design  information  is  delayed,  heavy  overtime  cost  can  be 
incurred  in  the  same  period  when  there  was  non-productive  time;  eg  in  the  month 
ending  28.5.82,  non-productive  time  occurred  whilst  waiting  for  the  designs  for  KING 
LEAR.  The  analysis  at  Appendix  B(2)  looked  at  with  the  information  provided  by 
the  department  on  specific  productions  confirms  the  general  effects  of  late  designs, 
which  incur  overtime  or  make  it  necessary  to  contract  out  work,  and  which 
contribute  to  overspending  on  the  production  budget. 


25.  Information  on  the  five  productions  appraised  shows  that  on  the  two 
productions  where  a budget  allocation  was  made  (ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL 
and  KING  LEAR)  the  department  overspent  by  84%.  This  is  accounted  for  by  late 
decisions  demanding  overtime  charges. 


a.  ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL:  STRATFORD  (1981) 


Budget  allocated 

Actual  cost 

Variance 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Overtime 

) 

660 

( 

) 

( 

Materials 

) 

470 

( 

) 

800 

( 

+ 709 

Outside  Contract 

) 

Nil 

( 

(+89%) 

) 

( 

Miscellaneous 

) 

379 

( 

Miscellaneous  costs 

include  hire  of  paint 

frame  at  £3G5.29p. 

16.8.81  Designer  appointed 

14.9.81  Designs  due 

28.9.81  Rough  model  seen  ...  6 weeks  to  Technical  and 

9.11.81  Technical  1st  preview 

11.11.81  1st  preview 
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In  the  four-week  period  before  the  week  of  the  first  performance,  overtime 
costs  amounted  to  £239;  this  was  Increased  to  £541  in  the  following  week. 
This  was  due  to  changes  in  the  set  requested  by  the  director,  although  the 
finished  set  had  been  agreed  by  the  designer.  As  a result,  two  members  of 
staff  spent  two  overnights  scrubbing  clean  a perspex  roof  and  fingermarking 
the  light  coloured  set. 

b.  POPPY:  LONDON  (1982) 


Budget  allocated 

Actual  cost 

Variance 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Overtime 

No  specific  budget 

173 

( 

( 

( +4779 
( +100% 

Materials 

Allocation  included 
Scenic  Sets 

18 

Outside  contract 
Miscellaneous 

4,002 

586 

( 

20.7.82  Model  seen  by  Production  Controller  and 

Production  Manager  ...  7 weeks  to  1st  preview  planned 

25.9.82  1st  preview 

5.10.82  Press  Night 


Originally  all  painting  had  been  contracted  out  at  an  actual  cost  of  £4,002. 
Some  of  the  cloths  painted  were  not  to  the  designer's  standard,  so  two 
members  of  staff  spent  nine  days  in  London  including  the  weekend  repainting 
the  cloths  - this  accounted  for  the  in-house  costs  of  £777  and  an  overspend 
on  the  budget.  RSC  management  stated  that  5%  of  the  painting  was  done 
in-house  at  a cost  of  £759  whereas  the  remaining  95%  contracted  out  cost 
£4,002. 

c.  KING  LEAR:  STRATFORD  (1982) 


Budget  allocated 

Actual  cost 

Variance 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Overtime 

200 

583 

+ 383 

(+191%) 

Material 

150 

457 

+ 307 

(+204%) 

Outside 

Contractor 

125 

225 

+ 100 

(+  80%) 

Miscellaneous 

450 

395 

- 55 

(-  12%) 

TOTAL 

925 

1660 

+ 735 

(+  79%) 

November  1981  Decision  made  to  mount  production 

December  1981  Director  appointed 

26.4.82  Design  received  ...  Six  weeks  to  1st  preview  - 10.6.82 

Heavy  overtime  costs  were  incurred  because  designs  were  late  - the  work- 
shop had  three  days  to  paint  all  the  walls  and  the  backcloth,  resulting  in  an 
overspend  of  £383  (+  191%)  on  overtime  costs. 
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The  backcloth  on  Japanese  silk  had  to  be  painted  on  a paint  frame  at  a cost 
of  £496.66  for  hire  and  related  expenses. 

A late  decision  to  paint  the  whole  floor  instead  of  front  piece  incurred  extra 
material  costs,  which  contributed  to  the  overspend  of  £307  (+  204%). 

d.  PEER  GYNT:  STRATFORD  - The  Other  Place  (1982) 

Total  production  budget  Actual  cost  Variance 

£2,500  £2,574  +£74  (+3%) 

The  contribution  of  the  department  to  the  total  deficit  of  £74  is  not  known. 

There  is  no  separate  accounting  for  the  production  departments'  labour  as 
TOP  work  is  done  in  what  would  otherwise  be  considered  non-productive 
time. 


e.  CLAY:  LONDON  - The  Pit  (1982) 


Budget  for  Set  and  Paint  Actual  cost 

Variance 

£2,000  £2,319 

+£319  (+16%) 

4.11.82 

Contractor's  quotation  of  £6,509  too  high. 
Decision  to  building  and  paint  in-house 

...  4 weeks  to  1st 

Technical 

5.12.82 

1st  Technical 

8.12.82 

1st  performance 

Painting  this  set  contributed  to  overtime  costs  in  cash  terms  of  £173  during 
the  period  the  13th  November  1982  to  the  10th  December  1982.  To  save  on 
time  and  expense,  the  designer  suggested  using  the  reverse  side  of  old 
backcloths  but  extra  repainting  was  required  on  the  set  because  the 

dimensions  of  a radiator  were  changed. 

26.  Some  overtime  costs  may  be  inevitable  during  the  technical  period.  Once  a 
set  had  been  placed  on  stage  and  lit,  repainting  or  retouching  may  be  needed  to 
make  it  look  right  from  the  auditorium.  Staff  are  called  (one  or  two  men  depending 
on  size  of  production)  for  overtime  during  the  Technical  Weekend. 

CONCLUSIONS 

27.  I conclude  that  this  department  is  organised  and  run  effectively  by  the  HOD 

within  the  constraints  of  poor  facilities  and  late  submission  of  requirements.  The 
workshop  is  servicing  the  artistic  needs  of  the  designer  and  director  of  each 

production.  In  doing  so,  it  incurs  overtime  costs,  which  in  1982/83  were  15%  of 
salary  costs,  and  contributes  to  the  production  budget  deficits.  I found  that  this  is 
not  a reflection  on  the  management  or  waste  within  the  department  but  results  from 
the  late  receipt  of  design  information  and  from  late  decisions  to  change  the  look  of 
completed  work.  Although  late  decisions  for  change  are  a constraint,  it  is 

reasonable  for  the  director/designer  to  make  changes  when  the  production  is  lit. 

The  colouring  of  the  set  is  an  important  ingredient  in  creating  the  environment  and 
atmosphere  of  the  play. 

28.  I cannot  draw  conclusions  on  the  comparison  of  outside  contractors  and  in- 
house  painting  because  a subjective  artistic  judgement  would  be  required  to  compare 
results.  A detailed  analysis  would  only  be  possible  to  compare  costs  if  tenders  were 
requested  of  both  for  the  same  piece  of  work. 
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29.  Facilities  are  poor;  if  the  paint  shop  is  to  provide  a full  service  for 
productions  including  the  provision  of  fibre  glass,  large  cloths  and  floors, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  providing  larger  facilities  which  would  take  a paint 
frame,  should  the  money  be  available. 
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APPENDIX  B(l) 


STAFFING  AND  COSTS  OF  PAINT  WORKSHOP 


1978/79 

£ 

1979/80 

£ 

1980/81 

£ 

1981/82 

£ 

1982/83 

£ 

Increase 

1978-1983 

% 

In-house 
Basic  salaries 

21,137 

23,024 

25,676 

31,288 

34,001 

+ 

61% 

National  Insurance 

2,317 

2,464 

2,938 

3,561 

4,009 

Overtime 

2,986 

4,299 

4,163 

4,423 

6,229 

+ 

109% 

Overtime  as  % of 
total  salary  costs 

11% 

14% 

13% 

11% 

14% 

Expenses: 

Miscellaneous 

596 

182 

853 

753 

714 

+ 

20% 

Maintenance 

301 

230 

295 

170 

429 

4- 

43% 

TOTAL  COST 

27,337 

30,199 

33,925 

40,195 

45,382 

+ 

67% 

% of  cost  of  RSC 
physical  productions 

4% 

3% 

3% 

4% 

3% 

% of  RSC  total  cost 

1% 

1% 

0.5% 

0.5% 

0.5% 

Staff  in  post 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
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SECTION  10,  APPENDIX  B(2) 

COMPARISON  OF  OVERTIME  AND  NON  PRODUCTIVE  TIME  1981-1983 

PAINT  SHOP 
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SECTION  10,  APPENDIX  C 
PROPERTY  WORKSHOP 


ORGANISATION 

1.  Situated  in  Stratford,  next  to  the  Scenic  Workshop,  the  workshop  is  run  by 
an  HOD,  Mr  W Lockwood,  responsible  to  the  Production  Controller.  The  present 
staffing  is: 


Production  Controller 
HOD 


Dep  HOD  Cabinet  Maker  Property  Secretary/ 

Q)  (i)  Maker  Prop  Maker 

(7)  (1) 

2.  The  staffing  levels  and  salary  costs  since  1978/89  are  shown  at 

Appendix  C(l)  This  shows  that  the  staffing  has  fluctuated,  there  has  been  an  overall 
increase  in  basic  costs  of  37%  and  in  overtime  costs  of  282%.  The  drop  in  staff  in 
1981/82  arose  because  two  people  left.  Also  in  1981/82,  the  workshop  suffered 
particularly  from  late  demands  on  its  services;  these  in  addition  to  the  shortage  in 
staff  resulted  in  the  increase  in  overtime  costs  (+  174%  from  80/81).  In  the  double 
bill,  TITUS  and  TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA,  a last-minute  directorial  change 
resulted  in  a change  of  the  style  of  production.  The  staff  worked  many  overnights  to 
provide  the  requirements. 

3.  The  property  makers  share  a variety  of  skills  and  specialities  including 
sculpture,  woodwork,  metal  and  leatherwork.  In  addition  to  general  artistic  flair  and 
a love  of  the  theatre,  staff  require  an  inventiveness  to  produce  individualistic  items 
ranging  from  the  theatrical  (blinding  machine  in  LEAR),  to  replicas  of  originals 
(Coronation  Throne).  They  are  responsible  for  transferring  properties  from  the 
workshop  to  other  workshops  or  the  theatre.  The  average  basic  rate  in  1982/83  for  a 
property  maker  was  £97.13,  average  weekly  overtime  was  £33.21. 

ROLE 

4.  The  workshop's  function  is  to  provide  for  all  productions  properties  wnich 
conform  to  a designer's  concept  and  can  be  worked  by  performers.  A property  is  any 
three-dimensional  item  which  is  used  on  the  stage,  but  is  separate  from  the  built  or 
painted  set.  It  can  be  either  functional  or  decorative. 

PLANNING 

5.  To  plan  for  a steady  workflow,  timely  management  information  is  needed  on 
the  productions  to  be  staged  and  their  scheduling,  together  with  a designer's 
requirements  for  each  production.  To  provide  properties  without  incuiring  excessive 
overtime  a minimum  four-week  production  cycle  is  necessary  for  each  new 
production. 
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6*  Demands  for  any  production  fluctuate  considerably  during  rehearsal  periods 
when  performers  work  with  properties  and  decisions  are  being  taken  daily  by  a 
director  as  to  what  is  required.  Good  co-operation  between  designer  and  director  at 
an  early  stage  reduces  but  does  not  remove  the  risks  of  changes  during  rehearsals  on 
the  main  stage  in  the  final  production  week  leading  to  the  Press  Night. 

7.  The  first  opportunity  to  identify  a designer’s  requirements  is  when  his  model 
is  presented  to  the  HODs  at  the  production  meeting.  The  HOD  then  identifies  the 
style  of  production,  the  effect  the  designer  wishes  to  create  and  the  properties 
required  as  focal  points,  eg  banners;  furniture.  A property  list  is  provided  later 
during  the  rehearsal  period.  The  HOD  considers  whether  stock  items  retrieved  from 
previous  productions  can  be  offered  to  the  designer.  In  addition  to  new  productions, 
transferred  productions  require  additional  properties  or  replacement  of  the  main 
statements,  eg  canopies,  because  of  the  difference  in  size  and  shape  of  the  stage 
areas. 


5*  The  workload  assessed,  the  HOD  advises  the  Production  Controller  of  the 
work  that  can  be  undertaken  in  the  time  available  and  within  the  facilities  in-house, 
i he  Production  Controller  decides  if  any  work  should  be  contracted  out.  The  decision 
is  based  solely  on  the  ability  oi  the  workshop  to  cope  with  the  work  in  the  time  or 
the  facilities  available.  If  the  overlap  of  the  opening  of  new  productions  at  London 
and  Stratford  necessitates  contracting  out,  it  will  be  done  for  the  London  production. 
The  Production  Manager  there  would  decide  on  the  contractors, 

MANAGEMENT 


T*  _ _ 4 HOD  has  delegated  responsibility  for  the  day-to-day  management  of  the 

workshop,  including  decisions  on  the  overtime  to  be  worked,  the  material  to  be 
purchased  and  the  standard  oi  the  items  produced.  These  items  must  be  acceptable 
to  . the  designer,  and/or  the  director  and  be  ready  for  the  rehearsals  on  the 
main  stage  or  earlier  if  required  by  the  director. 


10.  tor  each  new  production,  a budget  is  given  for  the  material  and  overtime 
costs  likely  to  be  incurred  in  the  provision  of  the  properties  for  that  production, 
i his  can  be  based  on  the  costs  estimated  by  the  HOD  but  more  often  than  not  it  is 
an  allocated  sum  which  represents  a share  of  the  total  budget  and  bears  little 
resemblance  to  real  costs.  The  budget  is  frequently  changed  and  can  be  reduced 
Wlt,  t a production  period  if  there  is  an  increased  requirement  by  one  of  the  other 
workshops,  eg,  the  KING  LEAR  budget  of  £6,500  was  reduced  to  £5,000  because  of 
extra  costs  m building  the  set.  The  budget  has  little  credibility.  The  Production 

fhTt  Tk-  13  inIorm*d  should  the  aliocation  be  exceeded  but  experience  has  shown 
desirtdTffe^*  3 P °"’  eXtra  costs  are  not  withheid  without  jeopardizing 


II.  spring  the  production  period,  the  main  priority  is  to  obtain  design 

instructions  T-TT  7*  Ca"  pr?ce*d*  This  arrives  in  varying  forms,  from  verbal 
ms  tractions,  outlines  on  scraps  of  paper  to  very  detailed  scale  drawings  The  HOD 

says  he  is  often  left  to  make  artistic  decisions  on  properties  because  of  the  fack  o“ 
iniormation  or  the  non-availability  of  the  designer. 

i2K  yhe,  HOD  states  that  frequently  demands  are  made  then  cancelled  during 

^ workshoP  15  not  ^formed.  Items  created  are  then  put  into  general 
<UutJUg>t  olarged  to  tne  particular  production.  To  alleviate  this  problem  §and  to 

p^eS5RSLs0bnL7mJXaH  ,r^u!re'nents  !end  to  ^ge  during  the  rehearsal 
process,  thus  no  final,  detailed  budget  can  be  prepared  at  the  outset  although  a 

substantial  number  of  items  will  be  known  and  a reasonable  allowance  made  for^xhe 
unknown.  This  total  figure  does  have  rrehihint,-  a * * c maae  for  tne 

are  imposed  on  directs  an^e^Lers To  keei  within TT  I “A 0r  restrictions 

however,  the  most  difficult  department  in  which  to  contrn  ^ ™S 

budget”.  F cn  to  contro1  expenditure  against 

Sj  o 
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provide  more  specific  information  to  this  and  other  workshops  on  the  designer’s 
concept,  a "Design  Room"  was  created  in  1982.  The  Design  Room,  in  the  RST,  is  an 
experiment  to  improve  communications  between  the  designer  and  the  director  and 
the  workshops  with  a view  to  reducing  unnecessary  work  on  a production.  This  is 
proving  useful,  as  the  staff  there  are  liaising  with  the  Stage  Management  who  are 
the  first  to  know  of  changes.  The  Design  Room  was  also  helpful  in  providing  the 
design  for  the  picnic  carpet  for  TWELFTH  NIGHT  as  the  designer  could  not  be 
contacted. 

13.  Once  design  information  is  received,  work  is  allocated  to  ensure  that  the 
best  product  will  be  created  in  the  time  available.  Quality  of  product  is  the  main 
objective  and  overtime  will  be  called  to  provide  the  standards  expected  by  the 
designer,  eg  for  HENRY  VIII,  1983  production,  the  designer  requested  a replica  of  a 
Seal  Box  which  took  at  least  five  working  days  for  the  cabinet  maker  to  produce, 
although  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  detail  will  ever  be  specifically  perceived  by  the 
paying  audience. 

CONTROL  OF  RESOURCES 

Material 

14.  The  Scenic  Workshop  provides  most  of  the  wood,  canvas  and  calico  used.  A 
control  system  operates  so  that  the  costs  of  materials  are  allocated  to  the 
appropriate  production.  Other  materials  are  ordered  and  bought  under  the  supervision 
of  the  HOD.  Shopping  is  done  locally  unless  specialised  materials  are  required  eg 
leather.  Items  are  always  purchased  if  it  is  cheaper  to  do  so,  eg  wooden  knobs  from 
DIY  shops,  or  if  the  facilities  for  making  are  not  available  in  house,  eg  a local 
blacksmith  provides  heavy  metal  work. 

15.  If  time  permits,  suppliers  are  chosen  for  economy,  availability  and  best 
product.  In  reality,  owing  to  the  time  constraints,  purchase  is  made  where  the 
material  is  available.  Extra  costs  can  be  incurred  in  collecting  materials  personally 
to  save  on  delivery  times. 

16.  There  is  consultation  with  the  Wardrobe  Department  on  suppliers  and  relative 
costs  but  there  have  been  no  joint  bulk  purchases.  If  buying  extra  will  make  for 
considerable  savings,  extra  is  bought  and  small  stocks  of  velvet,  silk  chenille  and 
felt  have  accrued,  I was  informed  that  there  is  no  waste  of  materials;  off-cuts  are 
kept  for  possible  future  use. 

17.  Demands  from  designers  for  very  expensive  materials,  eg  leather  or  velvet, 
are  not  acceded  to  without  the  discussion  of  alternatives.  Often  stock  items  are 
refurbished  and  presented  to  the  designer  because  he  is  more  likely  to  accept  a 
finished  article  than  a suggestion  to  use  a stock  item,  eg  in  THE  MERCHANT  OF 
VENICE,  the  designer  insisted  on  six  embossed  leather  chairs.  These  were  hired  for  a 
10-week  period;  in  the  meantime,  the  workshop  created  the  leather  effect  using 
rubber  latex  and  anaglypta  and  substituted  them  for  the  hired  ones.  The  HOD 
considers  that  £600  in  material  costs  were  saved  by  not  using  embossed  leather. 

18.  The  HOD  will  consider  the  hire  of  property  only  if  there  is  insufficient  time 
to  make  the  item.  The  reasons  given  were  that  the  type  of  property  used  in 
Shakespearian  productions  is  not  freely  available  and  that  the  cost  of  hire  is 
appreciable.  The  rate  is  usually  7\%>  of  the  value  of  the  item  and  as  items  can  be 
required  for  a 80-week  period,  this  can  prove  expensive,  eg  a marquetry  table  was 
hired  at  the  cost  of  £22.50  per  week  for  ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL  (£1,440 
for  64  weeks  hire). 
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19.  The  workshop  has  accumulated  a general  stock  of  property.  This  has  been 
retrieved  from  productions  which  are  not  to  be  performed  again.  This  stock  of 
property  is  hired  out  to  local  amateur  dramatic  groups  or  schools  at  a nominal  fee. 
The  hirer  is  responsible  for  transport  and  insurance.  Any  income  derived  is  put  into 
the  petty  cash  to  be  used  for  materials:  it  is  not  seen  as  a way  of  making  money 
but  a means  of  developing  interest  in  the  theatre. 

Manpower 

20.  All  staff  work  to  the  NATTKE  agreement  and  are  paid  overtime  rates  for 
hours  worked  in  excess  of  40.  The  HOD  is  on  contract.  A weekly  time-sheet  is 
completed  by  each  employee  allocating  time  spent  at  basic  and  overtime  rates  to 
specific  productions,  non-productive  time  or  holiday  and  sickness  absences, 

21.  Overtime  occurs  generally  in  the  two  to  three  weeks  prior  to  the  Technical 
Sunday  and  throughout  the  production  week  leading  to  the  Press  Night.  It  is  during 
this  week  that  demands  for  changes  or  new  items  are  created. 

22.  Non-productive  time  accounts  for  any  time  not  allocated  to  a specific 
production  and  usually  occurs  at  the  end  of  one  production  awaiting  design 
information  for  the  next.  The  opportunity  is  taken  then  to  tidy  the  workshop; 
replace  properties  used  during  rehearsal  periods  in  storage;  and  undertake  work  for 
the  main  theatre  on  instructions  from  the  Production  Controller,  eg  make  sword 
racks;  do  decorative  work  for  the  Picture  Gallery.  Appendix  C(2)  shows  the 
comparative  costs  of  overtime  and  non-productive  time;  it  indicates  that  during  the 
period  from  October  to  March  there  is  likely  to  be  more  non-productive  time.  This 
occurred  and  will  probably  recur  in  1983  because  of  the  scheduling  of  productions. 
After  the  opening  of  the  new  productions  in  October,  there  was  no  new  production 
at  London  or  Stratford  until  April.  During  1983,  the  Property  Workshop  will  work  on 
refurbishing  PETER  PAN  when  it  is  revived  for  the  Barbican. 

23.  An  analysis  of  the  department's  staffing  costs  for  a two-year  period  shows 
the  following  breakdown: 


Period  Period 


Costs 

11.5*81-30.4.82 

1.5.82-29.4.83 

£ 

£ 

Basic  production  time 

32,406 

48% 

35,853 

43% 

Sick  leave 

1.301 

2% 

670 

1% 

Holidays 

4,820 

7% 

6,435 

8% 

Non-productive  time 

9,547 

14% 

11,006 

13% 

Overtime 

19,912 

29% 

28,514 

35% 

TOTAL  COSTS 

67,986 

82,478 

2^.  This  shows  that  from  1981/82  to  1982/83,  although  there  has  been  an 
increase  oi  6%  in  overtime  costs,  there  has  been  only  a 1%  drop  in  the  cost  of  non- 
productive time.  There  is  no  explanation  for  this  other  than  the  late  notification  of 
requirements  for  each  production  has  necessitated  more  overtime. 

25*  Although  the  workshop  is  organised  for  maximum  use  of  resources  within  the 
basic  working  hours,  several  external  constraints  work  together  to  create  periods  of 
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inactivity  and  concentrated  activity.  These  make  excessive  overtime  working 
imperative  for  the  production  demands  to  be  met.  These  influences  are: 

(1)  Design  information  is  received  piecemeal  throughout  the  early  stages  of 
a production  period.  As  the  demands  which  are  finally  to  be  made  are  not 
predictable,  in  order  to  maintain  as  even  a flow  of  work  as  possible  the 
necessary  overtime  is  worked  to  clear  work  on  hand  to  avoid  any  build-up. 

(2)  The  unavailability  of  a designer  to  talk  about  the  important  focal  points 
leads  to  late  design  information,  eg  in  TWELFTH  NIGHT,  the  designer  was 
seen  for  one  hour  in  four  weeks,  information  on  an  important  item  (the  tree) 
could  not  be  obtained  despite  repeated  requests. 

(3)  During  the  final  rehearsal  period  on  the  set,  the  designer  and/or 
director  make  decisions  to  cut;  alter;  or  create  new  items  of  property. 
Reasons  may  be  because  performers  cannot  work  with  the  particular  property 
(too  big;  too  heavy);  or  the  designer's/director's  original  wishes  are  no  longer 
compatible  with  the  rehearsed  production;  a set  needs  extra  dressing  eg  a 
pulpit  and  dais  for  JULIUS  CAESAR;  or  changes  are  made  for  artistic 
reasons  eg  in  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA,  a 40'  diameter  silk  chiffon  tent 
with  a 10"  silk  fringe,  plus  carpet  and  cushions  had  to  be  changed  from  a 
blue  to  a gold  sand  colour.  This  required  cutting  the  cloth,  dyeing  it  and 
remaking  - cost  not  known. 

26.  The  analysis  at  Annex  C(2)  shows  the  comparative  costs  of  overtime  and 
non-productive  time.  Looked  at  with  the  chronological  information  obtained  on 
specific  productions  it  confirms  the  influence  of  the  external  factors  mentioned 
above. 


27.  The  productions  appraised  show  that  the  department  contributed  to  the 

deficit  on  each,  overspending  on  its  allocated  budget  by  an  average  of  35%  on  the 
main  stage  productions.  Any  work  done  by  the  department,  for  the  smaller  stage, 
should  be  done  in  time  which  would  otherwise  be  non-productive.  Information  on  the 
productions  appraised  is  as  follows: 

a.  ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL:  STRATFORD  (1981) 

Budget  allocated  Actual  cost  Variance 

£8,000  £13,541  + £5,541  (+69%) 

16.  8.81  Designer  appointed 

14.  9.81  Designs  due  8 weeks  to  1st  Technical 

28.  9.81  Rough  model  1.50  scale  seen  ...  6 weeks  1st  Technical 

9.11.81  1st  Technical 

Production  did  not  start  on  this  until  approximately  4^  weeks  before  the 
first  performance;  overtime  during  the  period  17.10.81-13.11.81  accounted  for 
£4,132  (227  hours  at  Tl|  and  479  hours  at  T2).  Overtime  was  necessary 
because  of  late  designs  and  the  decision  to  rethink  the  style  of  production  by 
the  designer  and  the  director.  The  properties  required  almost  doubled  from 
the  provisional  to  the  final  property  list. 
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b.  POPPY;  LONDON  (1982) 


Budget  allocated  Actual  cost  Variance 

£19,990  £25,777  + £57%7  (+29%) 

21.7,82  Model  seen  9 weeks  to  1st  preview  25.9.82 


3.8.82  1st  costings  prepared  by  the  HOD  who  was  aiso  the  designer 

for  the  property  (£25,000) 

9.S.S2  Prop  list  prepared. 

25.9.82  1st  preview  (previously  expected  to  be  6/9  or  13/9  or  19/9/82) 

5.10.82  Press  Night 

In-house  building  (75%)  cost  £16,742;  outside  contractor  building  (25%)  cost 

£9,442. 


During  the  production  period,  the  overtime  costs  were  £6,672;  much  of  this 
was  because  of  late  decisions  by  the  director  including  changing  the 
characteristics  of  the  horses  originally  created  as  theatrical  pantomime  props. 


c.  KING  LEAR;  STRATFORD  (1982) 


Budget  allocated 

Actual  cost 

Variance 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Overtime 

1,000 

1,773 

+ 773  (+  77%) 

Materials 

2,500 

2,557 

+ 57  (+  2%) 

Material  Ex  stock 

900 

200 

- 200  (-  50%) 

Outside  contract 

300 

421 

+ 121  (+  40%) 

Miscellaneous 

800 

399 

1,401  (-  50%) 

TOTAL 

5,000 

5,350 

+ 359  (+  7%) 

November  1981  Date  of  decision  to  mount  production 
December  1981  Director  appointed 


26.4.82  Design  received  .......  6 weeks  to  1st  preview 

i 0.6.82  1st  preview 


u£:,e  large  Item  of  property  - a folding  table  - had  to  be  remade  during  the 
preview  week  because  it  did  not  work  as  the  director  wanted.  It  had  been 
constructed  to  detailed  design;  time  and  materials  taken  to  make  both 
tables  amounted  to  £600.  Four  carpets  had  to  be  dyed  at  short  notice.  The 

main  overspending  relates  to  overtime. 


tf.  PEER  GYNT:  STRATFORD  The  Other  Place  (1982) 

Total  production  budget  Actual  cost 

£2,500  £2,579 

Modei  presented  .....  3 weeks  to  1st  Technical 

6.6.82  1st  Technical 

9.6.82  1st  performance 


Production  coincided  with  KING  LEAR.  No  information 
tor  this  tneatre  would  generally  be  provided  from  stock. 


available; 


properties 
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e.  CLAY:  LONDON  The  Pit  (1982) 

Budget  Actual  cost  Variance 

£8°0  £850  + £50  (+6%) 

All  work  contracted  out. 

2'6*  } analysis  at  Appendix  C(2)  shows  that  concentrated  spells  of  overtime  are 

fodowed  by  concentrated  spells  of  non-productive  time.  These  respond  to  the 
external  influences  mentioned  in  paragraph  25.  To  cope  with  these  peaks  and  troughs 
and  reduce  overall  cost  the  alternatives  appear  to  be: 

(1)  More  hiring  in  - The  management  argues  that  the  property  required  for 

traditional  Shakespearian  productions,  at  the  standard  expected  by  the 

designer  and  director,  is  not  readily  available.  I agree  that  hire  is  not  a 
viable  proposition  because  of  the  length  of  time  required  (80+  weeks)  and  the 

need  to  present  a production  as  a transfer  or  a revival  in  keeping  the 
original  design. 

(a.)  Contract  out  more  work  - The  property  makers  available  are  specialists; 
there  is  no  one  independent  contractor  able  to  produce  all  the  requirements 
or  a show  given  the  same  difficulties  with  lateness:  provision  by  many 
contractors  would  be  guaranteed  only  in  return  for  a high  premium  or  a 

reduced  quality  of  goods. 

(3)  Recruit  casual  staff  during  periods  of  high  activity  - A nucleus  of 
skilled  staff  is  not  available  in  the  area.  Rates  of  pay  do  not  attract  people 
specifically  to  the  RSC,  casuals  are  paid  at  the  same  basic  rates  as  regular 
employees. 

(^)  Use  staff  employed  elsewhere  in  the  theatre  providing  they  have  the 
required  skills  - This  has  been  done  successfully  in  the  past  in  the  making  of 
soft  property. 

(5)  Reduce  established  staff  to  reduce  the  costs  of  non-productive  time  - 
This  would  add  to  the  burden  during  periods  of  high  activity. 

(6)  As  a matter  of  Company  Policy  require  the  designer  and/or  directors  to 
specify  what  they  need  in  good  time  before  the  preview  week  and  to  supply 
design  information  at  the  appointed  time. 

CONCLUSIONS 

29.  I conclude  that  the  workshop  is  managed  to  produce  a good  quality  product 
to  reflect  the  designer’s  concept.  There  is  a conscious  effort  to  maximise  use  of 
resources  but  external  influences  create  concentrated  spells  of  activity  and  in- 
activity over  which  the  HOD  has  no  control.  During  the  period  11  May  1981  to 
30  April  19S2  overtime  costs  amounted  to  £19,912  and  non-productive  costs  to 
£9,547,  29%  and  14%  respectively  of  the  total  departmental  costs.  Similarly  from  1 
May  1982  to  29  April  1983,  £28,514  referred  to  overtime  costs  and  £11,006  to  non- 
productive costs,  35%  and  13%  of  the  total  departmental  costs. 

30.  To  save  on  the  cost  of  non-productive  time  and  overtime  in  this  department 
(total  43%  in  1981/82  and  48%  in  1982/83),  I conclude  that  the  use  of  casuals  should 
be  explored.  Casuals,  if  employed  during  the  peak  activity  would  reduce  these  costs. 
Tne  numbers  and  skills  of  the  staff  would  be  determined  by  the  type  of  production 
being  serviced.  I appreciate  that  recruitment  of  casuals  may  be  difficult  because  of 
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the  limited  availability  of  such  staff  and  the  ability  to  house  them  in  the  already 
poor  cramped  conditions  within  the  workshop  itself. 

31.  1 conclude  that  more  control  could  be  exercised  over  the  use  of  overtime, 

the  cost-effectiveness  of  hire,  and  the  use  of  contractors  if  the  requirement  for  a 
production  could  be  notified  earlier  spreading  the  workload  for  each  production  over 
a longer  period  for  production. 
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SECTION  10,  APPENDIX  C(l) 

STAFFING  AND  COSTS  OF  PROPERTY  WORKSHOP 


Increase 


1978/79 

£ 

1979/80 

£ 

1980/81 

£ 

1981/82 

£ 

1982/83 

£ 

1978-1983 

% 

In-house 
Basic  salaries 

40,428 

43,208 

47,470 

51,569 

55,544 

+ 37% 

National  Insurance 

4,548 

4,902 

5,537 

6,640 

7,588 

Overtime 

7,236 

9,772 

7,526 

20,623 

27,670 

+ 282% 

Overtime  as  % of 
total  salary 
costs 

14% 

17% 

12% 

26% 

30% 

Expenses; 

Miscellaneous 

4,770 

2,581 

3,249 

5,470 

6,013 

+ 26% 

Maintenance 

680 

681 

60 

661 

1,819 

+ 168% 

TOTAL  COST 

57,662 

61,144 

63,842 

84,963 

98,634 

+ 71% 

% of  RSC  physical 
productions 

9% 

7% 

6% 

8% 

6% 

% of  RSC  total  cost 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

Staff  in  post 

12 

12 

11 

9 

11* 

^Included  Secretary/ 
Prop  Maker  who  was 
part-time 
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SECTION  10,  APPENDIX  Ci2J 

COMPARISON  OF  OVERTIME  AND  NON  PRODUCTIVE  TIME  1981-1983 

PROPERTY  WORKSHOP 
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SECTION  10,  APPENDIX  D 
ARMOURY 


1.  The  RSC  has  no  Armoury  capable  of  making  or  altering  equipment.  It 
consists  of  a stock  of  weapons  which  have  accumulated  over  the  last  decade  and  are 
held  by  the  Production  Manager,  Mr  R Howells  at  Stratford.  He  is  responsible  for 
providing  equipment  suitable  in  design  and  function  as  required  by  the  designer, 
director  and  fight  director  for  each  production.  This  constitutes  a very  small  part 
of  his  work  and  arose  because  he  holds  the  firearms  certificate  which  permits  him 
to  purchase  or  hire  firearms  for  general  use. 

2.  The  policy  is  to  build  up  stocks  to  be  used  as  they  stand  or  to  be  altered 
for  any  production.  If  a production  demands  equipment  which  cannot  be  provided 
from  stocks,  a purchase  wiii  be  made  and  allocated  against  the  property  budget. 

3.  Any  change  to  the  equipment  required  for  decorative  purposes  is  done  by  the 
Property  Workshop.  Otherwise  alterations  are  given  to  tried  and  tested  private 
suppliers  who  also  supply  new  equipment  at  competitive  prices.  The  cost  of  a well- 
made  sword,  reinforced  at  the  vulnerable  points  to  reduce  the  risk  of  breakages, 
runs  between  £33  and  £30.  This  compares  favourably  with  hire  charges  ranging 
from  £3  to  £10  per  week. 

4.  Occasionally,  a short  hire  will  be  undertaken  until  items  can  be  purchased 
but  hire  is  not  a viable  proposition  for  equipment  which  may  be  needed  for  80 
weeks  or  more. 

3.  Once  equipment  has  been  allocated  to  a production,  it  is  retained  with  that 
production  until  the  run  ends  at  that  theatre.  All  equipment  is  returned  to  the 
Production  Manager  and  is  retained  by  him  until  the  production  is  re-opened 
elsewhere.  This  ensures  that  the  equipment  is  stored  securely  and  reduces  the  risk 
of  losses.  Some  losses  of  swords  have  occurred  but  are  not  considered  sufficient  to 
require  further  security  during  a show's  run. 

7.  The  production  wardrobe  is  responsible  for  providing  personal  armour.  The 
armour,  helmets,  leggings  etc  are  stored  and  maintained  by  a local  free-lance 
armourer,  Mr  T Watts,  at  an  annual  cost  of  £780.  This  is  necessary  as  the  RSC 
does  not  have  the  facilities  or  the  conditions  of  storage  which  would  prevent  rusting 
and  general  deterioration. 

CONCLUSION 

8.  I consider  that  the  policy  to  buy  in  is  cost-effective  and  that  the  policy  to 
retain  equipment  in  a general  stock  from  which  requirements  can  be  borrowed  is  a 
sensible  one. 
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SECTION  10,  APPENDIX  E 
WIG  DEPARTMENTS 


ORGANISATION 


orgaiuidiiuu  ana  stalling  are  as  loiiows: 

Production  Controller 


Stratford 


London 


Production  Manager 


HOD 


HOD 


Dep  Hod 

(1) 


Senior  Wig  and 
Make-up  artist 
(1) 


1 


Wig  and  Dep  Hod 

Make-up  (1) 

Artist 


Wig  and 
Make-up 
Artist 


(3) 


(3) 


2.  Staffing  has  remained  constant  at  both  departments  since  1 980/S  1 and  is 
based  on  historical  rather  than  projected  needs.  The  total  basic  salaries  for 
1982/83,  of  £64,397  (excluding  NI)  accounted  for  13%  of  the  total  production 
departments’  salaries.  Appendix  E(l)  shows  the  staffing,  the  salary  costs  and 
overtime  costs  since  1978/79.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  +103%  in  basic  salary 
costs  and  +177%  in  overtime  costs  from  1978/79  to  1982/83. 

3-  All  staff  are  trained  and  experienced  in  the  art  of  hairdressing,  stage  make- 
up and  wig-making  and  cover  all  aspects  of  work.  In  Stratford,  because  a larger 
number  of  new  productions  is  expected,  which  may  result  in  a greater  demand  for 
new  wigs,  the  HOD  and  two  staff  tend  to  concentrate  on  wig-making  to  maintain 
speed  and  expertise.  The  minimum  basic  weekly  rate  for  a wig-maker  in  Stratford 
1982/83  was  £86,26  and  for  London  was  £100.69.  Both  work  a 40  hour  week. 
These  compare  favourably  with  the  Royal  Opera  House  rate  of  £87.20  for  a 37£ 
hour  week,  but  not  favourably  with  the  National  Theatre  minimum  rate  of  £110.01 
for  a 40  hour  week.  In  1982/83  Stratford  staff  earned  an  average  of  £34.2 5 per 
week  overtime. 


(1)  To  provide  wigs,  hair  pieces  and  facial  hair  (beards  and  moustaches)  as 
required  by  a designer  and  director  for  a new  or  transferred  production. 

(2)  To  dress  a performer’s  hair  for  his/her  role. 


(4)  In  respect  of  current  productions  to  ensure  that  cleaned  and  dressed 
wigs  and  facial  hair  are  ready  for  each  performance;  that  staff  are  available 


ROLE 


4.  Both  departments  have  the  same  role: 


(3)  To  give  advice  on  make-up  generally  and  to  create  special  effect  make- 


up. 
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before  and  during  a performance  to  fit  wigs  etc,  dress  personal  hair  and  to 
apply  special  effect  make-up,  and/or  other  decorations;  and  to  repair  wigs 
etc  during  a run  of  performances. 

PLANNING 

5.  Planning  for  each  department  is  based  on  the  management  information 
received  on  the  scheduling  of  productions;  determining  requirements  from  designers 
for  new  productions;  and  assessing  the  maintenance  required  for  each  production  in 
the  repertoire. 

New  productions 

6.  Demands  for  new  productions  fluctuate;  requirements  cannot  be  assessed  until 
the  designer  Is  seen  to  determine  the  quantities,  type,  style  and  colour  of  wigs  and 
facial  hair  and  the  need  for  special  effect  make-up  or  disguises.  Decisions  from  the 
designers  must  be  obtained  well  in  advance  of  the  dress  rehearsal  of  the  show  to 
allow  time  for  making.  To  produce  a wig,  hair  may  have  to  be  purchased;  the 
actor’s  measurements  taken  if  not  already  known;  a foundation  prepared  and  fitted; 
the  wig  knotted,  dressed  and  fitted.  It  can  take  up  to  six  days  to  make  a wig  in- 
house. 


7.  Once  made,  the  wigs  are  kept  for  that  production  against  its  being  re- 

introduced as  a revival. 

Maintaining  a production 

S.  Planning  the  maintenance  of  a production  and  the  number  of  staff  required 

to  run  it  Is  finalised  during  the  preview  period.  Once  a show  is  transferred,  notes 

on  the  running  requirements  are  passed  to  the  other  Wig  Department. 

9.  Before  each  peformance,  the  wigs  etc  are  taken  to  and  set  out  in  the 

relevant  dressing  rooms.  Any  change  in  cast  should  have  been  notified. 
Occasionally  wigs  will  have  to  be  provided  if  an  artist  has  his/her  own  hairstyle 
altered,  eg  when  an  actor  in  KING  LEAR  had  to  have  his  hair  shorn  for  his  part  in 
CLAY,  a wig  from  stock  was  provided. 

10.  About  30  minutes  before  a performer  is  due  on  stage,  the  artist  may  call  at 
the  Wig  Department  or  a dresser  will  call  on  the  performers  to  fit  wigs  etc  and  to 
attend  to  any  minor  adjustments.  The  number  of  dressers  will  vary  depending  on 
the  number  of  wigs  and  the  special  effect  make-up  required. 

11.  During  the  performance,  the  dresser  may  be  required  to  deal  with  a quick 
change  off  stage,  eg  in  TWELFTH  NIGHT,  Viola  has  about  five  minutes  in  which  to 
disguise  herself  as  a man,  including  change  of  clothes  and  wig.  Whilst  maintaining 
the  performance,  staff  need  to  be  cairn  and  patient,  as  most  performers  rely  on 
their  expertise  and  speed, 

MANAGEMENT 

12.  Each  HOD  is  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  running  of  the  department  and 

the  control  of  manpower  and  materials.  A budget  is  allocated  for  each  new 

production  to  cover  materials  and  overtime  costs  relative  to  the  making.  For 
London  new  productions,  the  budget  covers  materials  only.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1383/8#  all  time  worked  by  the  London  Wig  Department  is  subject  to 
allocation  to  productions  and/or  maintenance,  in  the  same  way  as  with  the  Stratford 
Wig  Department.  This  is  an  allocated  share  of  the  overall  production  budget;  it  is 
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not  an  estimated  cost.  The  HOD  informs  the  appropriate  Production 
Controller/Production  Manager  if  time  in-house  is  insufficient  to  make  the  necessary 
wigs  or  if  she  believes  that  the  budget  will  be  exceeded.  The  running  costs  for  the 
repertoire  are  included  in  the  annual  departmental  staffing  costs. 

CONTROL  OF  RESOURCES 

Materials 

13.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Company  to  supply  new  wigs  for  new  main  theatre 

productions.  They  are  provided  in-house  at  each  location  within  the  budget 

allocation.  To  keep  costs  down,  the  HODs  will  offer  stock  wigs,  retrieved  from  old 
productions  if  the  demand  is  large.  Stock  wigs  are  always  provided  for  the  smaller 
theatres  save  in  exceptional  circumstances,  eg  an  alteration  cannot  provide  the  size 
or  colour. 

14.  The  policy  to  make  in-house  has  developed  because  of  the  need  to  provide 
good  quality  wigs  able  to  last  through  the  life  of  a production  and  still  look  natural, 
to  fulfil  the  standards  determined  historically  by  RSC  staff,  and  known  to  be 
acceptable  by  designers,  directors  and  principal  actors. 

15.  Wigs  are  made  of  good  quality  European  hair  and  fine  laces  for  longevity. 
Animal  hair  (Yak)  is  used  for  facial  hair  and  occasionally  for  wigs  eg  for  Lear  in 
KING  LEAR.  Acrylic  wigs  are  not  used  unless  specified  by  a designer  because  of 
the  change  in  colour  tone  under  stage  lighting,  resulting  in  an  "unnatural"  look. 

16.  The  HOD  orders  materials  and  makes  purchases  from  reputable  dealers  at  the 
best  prices  available.  The  price  of  hair  depends  on  its  availability,  length  and 
colour.  In  the  production  of  PETER  PAN  hair  was  purchased  for  five  wigs  and  cost 
£414  including  VAT.  The  price  varied  from  £93.20  per  one  lb  for  10  inch  to 
£117.30  per  one  lb  for  24  inch.  One  of  the  main  suppliers,  Mr  Ratajczak,  advised 
that  since  1978-1983,  the  price  of  hair  has  risen  by  an  average  of  40%. 

17.  There  is  no  waste  within  the  departments.  Remnants  of  hair  from  the  wig- 
making are  used  for  facial  hair  or  retained  in  general  stock.  Wigs,  renovated  as 
required,  are  recycled  from  production  to  production. 

18.  There  are  no  stock  control  procedures  other  than  day  to  day  supervision  but 
stocks  are  kept  to  minimum. 

19.  I have  compared  the  cost  of  making  a wig  In-house  and  the  purchase  of 
specific  wigs  from  commercial  firms.  The  commercial  firms  able  to  supply  a large 
quantity  of  wigs  over  the  same  period  of  time  or  at  short  notice  are  limited  to 
three,  Wig  Creations;  Simon  Wigs;  and  Wig  Specialities,  two  of  which  are  owned  by 
the  same  proprietor.  Verbal  information  was  obtained  from  one  company  able  to 
supply  on  demand  and  one  small  company  which  specialised  in  good  quality  wigs  for 
purchase.  The  quotations  were  obtained  for  a lady's  22  inch  long  brown  wig;  a 
man's  12  inch  yak  wig;  and  a man's  short  hair  wig,  all  lace  fronted.  They  showed 
that  at  basic  rates,  the  cost  to  make  in-house  was  50%  of  that  of  outside 
contractors. 
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Lady’s  22"  Man's  Yak  Wig  Man’s  Short  Wig 


In-house  cost: 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Labour 

103 

103 

103 

Materials  (hair  only) 

57 

9 

22 

T60 

112 

112 

Bought  in  cost  (minimum) 

Note: 

In-house  cost  excludes  overhead  costs. 

320 

232 

290 

20.  When  the  demands  on  the  department  are  such  that  they  may  not  meet 
target  dates  for  a production,  free-lance  outworkers  are  used  to  knot  wigs  at  the 
current  cost  of  £60  per  wig.  This  is  less  than  the  in-house  labour  charge  but  such 
people  are  not  readily  available  to  produce  within  tight  time  schedules;  eg  for 
HENRY  VIII  - with  a production  period  of  less  than  four  weeks,  five  long  haired 
wigs  and  eight  beards  were  required  initially.  This  number  could  fluctuate  once  ail 
the  actors/actresses  had  been  cast  and  costumes  fitted. 

21.  Similarly,  I compared  the  hire  charges  for  wigs,  and  found  that  the  cost  is 
£25  per  week  for  four  weeks  and  £15  per  week  thereafter  for  any  lace  fronted  wig. 
There  is  no  reduction  for  a long  hire  period,  hirers  preferring  to  purchase  rather 
than  incur  hire  charges.  For  an  80  week  hire  period,  this  would  cost  £1,240  per  wig 
- this  is  not  a cost  effective  alternative. 

Manpower 

22.  All  staff  work  to  the  terms  of  the  NATTKE  agreement  in  which  there  is  a 
requirement  to  cover  for  the  evening  performances  including  Saturday.  Each  HOD 
attempts  to  allocate  staff  in  advance  to  reduce  overtime  costs  but  said  that 
overtime  is  inevitable  because  of  the  need  to  service  two  theatres  until  the  close  of 
show  most  evenings.  Running  one  show  can  require  more  than  one  person,  eg  ALL’S 
WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL  required  two,  and  POPPY  three. 

23.  Although  an  effort  is  made  to  use  time  between  activities  in  the  show,  by 
making  facial  hair  or  dressing  for  the  next  show,  times  for  concentrated  periods  of 
work  are  limited. 

24.  An  analysis  of  the  department’s  staffing  costs  at  Stratford  for  a two  year 
period  gives  the  following  breakdown: 
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Costs 

Period 

11.5.81  - 30.4.82 

1.5.82 

Period 
- 29.4.83 

£ 

£ 

Basic  productive  time 
Sick  leave 
Holidays 

24,536  73% 

218  1% 

2,217  6% 

26,451 

614 

2,406 

69% 

2% 

6% 

Non-productive  time 
Overtime 

6,643  20% 

316 

8,310 

1% 

22% 

TOTAL  COSTS 

33,6i4 

38,097 

25\  analysis»  Jfor . Stratford  only,  confirms  the  views  of  the  staff  that  there 

coD^with aoa"pro0^ctlve  time*  Staff  are  working  long  and  repeated  overtime  to 
cope  with  the  demands  on  them.  Appendix  E(2)  shows  that  overtime  is  worked 

production  ^ bUt  that  U mcreases  in  the  production  periods  prior  to  a new 


26.  In  the  productions  appraised,  the  information  provided  shows  that  the  wig 
departments  did  not  exceed  the  budget  allocation.  6 


a. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL:  STRATFORD  (1981) 


Budget  allocated 
£750 


Actual  costs 
£555 


Variance 
£195  (-26%) 


15.9.81- 

5.10.81 


11.11.81 


Design  information  received  ...  approximately  7 weeks 
to  1st  preview. 

1st  preview 


Requirements: 

9 wigs  plus  one  hair  piece  - all  new. 

2 artistes  required  personal  hair  dressing. 
2 staff  were  required  to  run  the  show. 


Overtime  was  incurred  for  the  production:  50  hours  at  Tl^  and  47 
hours  at  T2  because  of  late  receipt  of  the  designer's  instructions. 

b.  KING  LEAR:  STRATFORD  1982 

Budget  allocated  Actual  cost  Variance 

£7^°  £590  -£160  (-21%) 

Requirements: 

6 new  wigs 

1 stock  wig 
Facial  hair 

Special  effect  make-up 

2 staff  were  required  to  run  the  show. 
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To  provide  special  effect  make-up  for  Edgar  much  experimentation  had 
to  be  done  to  ensure  it  would  withstand  the  rigours  of  the  performance. 
Edgar’s  body  had  to  appear  to  be  covered  in  dirty,  crusted  sores. 
Eventually  a mixture  of  a pre-cooked  breakfast  cereal;  Kaolin;  barrier 
cream  and  colouring  was  used  and  had  to  be  applied  for  each 
performance. 

Overtime  incurred  for  the  production  was:  10  hours  at  Tl{  and  25 
hours  at  T2. 

On  transfer  to  London,  a new  wig  for  Lear  had  to  be  provided  and  one 
new  wig  for  an  actor  newly  cast.  Edgar  decided  against  the  special 
effect  make  up  and  chose  to  use  colour  only,  applied  by  himself. 

c.  POPPY:  LONDON  (1932) 

Budget  allocated  Actual  cost  Variance 

£2000  (Materials  only)  £1442  £558  (-28%) 

5.  8.82:  1st  Costume  Costing  Meeting  ....  four+  weeks  to  expected 

first  preview  6 September  1982. 

(Information  on  wigs  is  usually  linked  with  costume  design.) 
25.  9.82:  1st  preview 

5.10.82:  Press  Night. 

Requirements: 

3 new  wigs 
1 stock  wig 
3 new  bald  caps 
11  new  acrylic  wigs 
10  new  hair  pieces 
17  new  Boxes  of  Facial  hair 
3 staff  required  to  run  the  show. 

d.  PEER  GYNT:  STRATFORD  - THE  OTHER  PLACE  (1982) 

Requirements: 

15  wigs 

7 Boxes  of  Facial  (new  moustaches  are  generally  provided). 

All  requirements  would  be  provided  from  stock 
One  member  of  staff  was  required  to  run  the  show. 

On  transfer  to  London  3 further  wigs  were  provided  from  stock. 

e.  CLAY:  LONDON  - THE  PIT  (1982) 

Initial  close  crop  haircuts  only  - no  wigs  or  facial  hair  provided. 

The  performance  did  not  require  a dresser. 

CONCLUSIONS 

27.  Both  departments  are  run  to  provide  a good  quality  product  for  the  time  it 
is  required  and  to  make  good  use  of  material  and  avoid  wastage. 
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K*’fh  »|  1 he  main  co.sts  are  staffm8  and>  in  particular,  overtime  costs  incurred  for 
both  the  running  of  performances  and  the  making  of  the  requirements  for  shows. 

C°StS,^  lnCre/Sed  steadi‘y  from  22%  °f  total  salary  costs  in 
1980/81  to  25%  in  1982/83,  and  are  equal  to  three  staff  (based  on  basic  costs 
divided  by  the  number  of  staff). 


To  reduce  these  costs  the  alternative  seems  to  be: 

recruitment  of  extra  full-time  staff  or 


recruitment  of  staff  to  run  performances  to  allow  established  staff  to 
concentrate  on  the  job  of  wig-making.  As  wig-making  tends  to  be 

concentrated  before  a new  production,  staff  could  be  recruited  on  a casual 
basis  only. 

-f®'  During  the  assignment,  I accompanied  three  dressers  running  the  performance 
(including  one  casual  employee  at  London),  I found  that  running  the  performance 
does  demand  certain  hairdressing  skills  and  the  need  for  compatabiiity  with 
performers.  They  relied  on  the  experience  and  speed  of  the  dresser  who  had  to  be 
patient  and  tactful.  this  work  could  be  done  by  a trained  hairdresser  with  the 

required  personality.  I conclude  that  casual  staff  should  be  recruited  to  run  the 

performances  to  reduce  overtime  costs. 


31*  I endorse  the  policy  to  manufacture  wigs  in-house,  as  it  is  more  cost 
effective  than  purchase  or  hire  and  has  the  added  advantage  of  control  over  quality. 

32.  There  is  no  advantage  in  rationalising  ail  wig-making  at  one  centre  because 
of  the  need  to  liaise  closely  with  designers  and  actors. 
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SECTION  10,  APPENDIX  E(l) 


STAFFING  AND  COSTS  OF  WIG  DEPARTMENTS 


1978/79 

£ 

1979/80 

£ 

1980/81 

£ 

1981/82 

£ 

1982/83 

£ 

Increase 

1978-1983 

% 

In-house 

Basic  salaries 

31,797 

40,331 

49,028 

57,809 

64,397 

+ 103% 

National  Insurance 

3,857 

4,926 

6,259 

7,391 

8,508 

Overtime 

7,761 

16,674 

14,159 

18,648 

21,475 

+ 177% 

Overtime  as  % of 

total  salary  costs 

20% 

29% 

22% 

24% 

25% 

Expenses: 

Miscellaneous 

1,490 

1,244 

1,580 

986 

1,277 

- 14% 

Maintenance 

*Production 

29 

81 

- 

22 

167 

+ 475% 

maintenance 

6,190 

7,021 

5,694 

8,842 

8,177 

+ 32% 

TOTAL  COST 

51,124 

70,277 

76,720 

93,680 

104,001 

+ 103% 

% of  RSC  physical 
production 

8% 

8% 

8% 

8% 

6% 

% of  RSC  total  cost 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

Staff  in  post 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

* Includes  costs  for  materials  used  in  maintaining 
the  repertoire. 
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SECTION  II 


GETTING  THE  SHOW  INTO  THE  THEATRE  AND  RUNNING  IT 
INTRODUCTION 


d ™s  reP°rt  15  one  of  several  studies  of  selected  supporting  services  in  the 
,oy^;  Shakespeare  Company  (RSC).  The  purpose  of  the  studies  is  to  provide  a 
detailed  picture  of  the  resources  required  and  how  they  are  used,  as  a contribution 
to  the  wider  analysis  of  financial  management  and  planning.  Questions  were  asked 
about  why  things  are  done  as  they  are,  why  they  are  done  at  ail  and  whether  they 
could  be  done  as  or  more  effectively  at  less  cost. 


I obtained  information  by  interview,  observation  and  the  examination  of 
records  at  both  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre,  Stratford  and  the  Barbican 
Theatre,  London.  Performances  and  rehearsals  were  watched  from  both  backstage 
and  front  of  house.  Changeovers  between  different  sets  were  observed  as  well  as 
part  of  the  getting  in  and  technical  rehearsals  of  KING  LEAR  at  the  Barbican. 
The  nature  of  the  work  and  the  day-to-day  problems  it  presented  were  discussed 
with  a number  of  the  staff,  with  Heads  of  Departments  and  Production  Managers, 
and  in  the  course  of  discussions  at  Stratford  with  the  Steward  of  the  National 
Association  of  Theatrical  Television  and  Kine  Employees  (NATTKE),  Mr  Chris 
Parry. 


3.  I would  like  to  thank  all  those  to  whom  I spoke  for  their  ready  assistance, 
patience  and  co-operation  throughout  the  study. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  JOB  AND  THE  WORK  INVOLVED 

4.  It  is  convenient  to  consider  this  under  two  headings,  getting  the  show  into 

and  out  of  the  theatre  and  running  it  while  it  is  in  the  theatre.  A more  detailed 
description  of  these  processes  appears  in  Volume  2,  Section  14  of  the  financial 
scrutiny  report  on  the  Royal  Opera  House.  The  paragraphs  which  follow 

concentrate  on  the  way  the  work  is  done  at  the  RSC  where  this  differs  from  the 


Getting  the  show  into  and  out  of  the  theatre 

5.  The  RSC's  theatres  at  both  Stratford  and  the  Barbican  operate  on  a 

repertory  basis,  running  simultaneously  a number  of  different  productions  the 

arrival  and  departure  of  which  has  to  be  carefully  phased  if  the  facilities  of  the 

theatre,  whether  of  space,  equipment  or  staff  resources,  are  not  to  be  overloaded 
by  a too  heavy  repertoire.  At  Stratford  ail  the  five  (sometimes  six)  Shakespeare 
productions  each  season  are  new,  while  the  Barbican's  eight  or  nine  productions 

comprise  five  transfers  from  Stratford  and  three  or  four  of  their  own  new 

productions  (which  are  not  restricted  to  the  plays  of  Shakespeare).  Productions  are 
toured  to  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  for  seven  weeks  between  their  Stratford  and 
Barbican  seasons. 

6.  There  are  four  phases  to  getting  a show  into  and  out  of  the  theatre: 

(1)  Planning  for  the  show. 

(2)  Getting  the  show  in  and  assembling  it  (get-in  and  fit-up). 

(3)  Rehearsals. 

(4)  Getting  the  show  out  (get-out). 
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Planning 


7.  It  is  rarely  the  practice  to  store  and  revive  Shakespeare  productions  in  a 
subsequent  Stratford  season  but  this  may  occur  in  the  case  of  other  productions 
mounted  at  the  Barbican.  New  productions  at  both  Stratford  and  in  London  invariably 
require  new  sets  therefore,  and  regard  is  paid  in  their  construction  to  robustness  and 
ease  of  assembly  or  dismantling,  as  the  combined  total  of  performances  (at 
Stratford,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  and  the  Barbican)  can  exceed  150. 

8.  The  planning  cycle  at  the  RSC  is  substantially  shorter  than  at  the  ROH 
where  designs  may  be  called  for  a year  in  advance.  Little  forward  planning  activity 
takes  place  at  the  RSC  before  about  November  for  the  new  season  starting  in 
March.  Final  programme  schedules  are  issued  in  February,  for  the  period  March  to 
August;  and  in  May,  for  the  period  September  to  January  (Stratford)  or  September  to 
March  (Barbican,  which  does  not  have  a February  to  March  touring  season).  Designs 
are  called  for  about  three  months  before  the  production  is  due  to  enter  the  theatre. 

"Get-in  and  fit-up11 

9.  This  entails  erecting  the  set  on  stage  on  its  delivery  from  the  production 
workshops  at  Stratford  or  outside  contractors.  Production  workshop  staff  may  follow 
the  set  on  to  the  stage  at  Stratford  or  on  transfer  to  the  Barbican  in  order  to  make 
physical  adjustments  to  the  stage  itself  (trapdoors  etc)  and/or  to  assist  with  the  first 
physical  assembly  of  pieces  of  the  set.  Because  of  differences  in  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  two  stages  (that  at  the  Barbican  is  wider  but  less  deep  and  is  tapered) 
adjustments  are  needed  to  sets  on  their  transfer  from  the  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  tour 
(for  which  they  will  have  been  scaled  down  for  the  small  Newcastle  stage).  To  meet 
the  need  for  unrestricted  access  to  the  stage,  the  getting  in  and  setting  up  of  the 
set  takes  place  over  a weekend  (usually  over  two  weekends  at  Stratford  where  the 
second  Sunday  is  used  for  a lighting  rehearsal).  This  is  followed  by  the  closure  of 
the  theatre  for  usually  three  days  (Monday  to  Wednesday)  for  technical  rehearsals 
followed  by  a dress  rehearsal  (unlike  the  ROH  where  performances  of  operas  and 
ballets  already  in  the  repertoire  continue). 

10.  Because  of  the  location  of  the  Barbican  theatre  30  feet  below  ground  level, 
sets  and  props  are  delivered  in  trailers  which  have  to  be  lowered  by  lift  before 
unloading  can  start.  At  Stratford  sections  can  be  brought  in  piece  by  piece  from 
the  workshops. 

Rehearsals 

11.  Rehearsals  of  the  cast  begin  five  or  six  weeks  before  the  get-in  of  the  set 
in  separate  rehearsal  rooms  with  or  without  stage  props.  Transfer  to  the  stage  is 
followed  by  technical  rehearsals  but,  unlike  the  ROH,  after  a first  dress  rehearsal  on 
stage  the  theatre  immediately  opens  to  the  public  for  a number  of  preview 
performances  (variable  from  five  to  ten)  at  reduced  seat  prices.  Previews  are 
preliminary  performances  before  an  audience  during  which  changes,  sometimes 
extensive,  can  be  made  to  the  way  the  play  is  performed  and  the  stage  set  and  lit. 
They  culminate  in  a press  night  after  which  further  changes  are  the  exception. 

Getting  the  show  out 

12.  A get-out  entails  the  dismantling  of  the  set  and  the  loading  of  the  set  and 
props  into  vans  or  trailers  for  transfer  to  workshops  or  store  for  disposal  or 
cannibalisation.  So  as  not  to  disrupt  the  continuing  work  of  the  theatre,  get-outs 
are  normally  undertaken  at  night  or  at  weekends. 
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Running  the  show 


13.  During  the  preview  period  the  sequence  and  nature  of  scenery,  prop  and 
lighting  changes  which  need  to  be  made  during  the  performance  is  established 
between  designers,  directors  and  production  management  and  this  in  turn  fixes  the 
number  of  staff  who  need  to  be  on  hand  to  make  these  changes.  Running  each 
performance,  the  responsibility  of  the  Heads  of  the  Stage,  Props,  and  Electrical 
Departments,  is  a matter  of  ensuring  that  enough  staff  are  available  at  the  right 
time  and  that  they  know  what  they  have  to  do. 

14.  Following  press  night  a production  becomes  part  of  the  theatre  repertoire, 
taking  its  place  alongside  other  productions.  When  all  shows  are  in  the  theatre  it  is 
customary  to  stage  all  five  productions  a week  at  Stratford  but  only  three  at  the 
Barbican. 

15.  Where  performances  (or  rehearsals)  are  recorded  for  television  or  video 

purposes  staff  receive  additional  payments  met  by  the  contracting  company. 

HOW  THE  JOB  IS  DONE  AT  THE  ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE  THEATRE,  STRATFORD 

Use  of  stage:  volume  and  pattern  of  work 

16.  The  theatre  season  runs  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  January, 

February  and  early  March  being  used  for  staging  the  touring  shows  of  other 

companies  while  the  RSC's  productions  are  performed  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  before 
transfer  to  the  Barbican  Theatre,  London. 

17.  Five  new  productions,  occasionally  six,  are  brought  into  the  repertoire  each 
season  at  approximately  six  week  intervals.  There  is  therefore  a gradual  build-up  in 
the  intensity  of  stage  activity  from  having  just  one  to  two  productions  in  the 
theatre  from  April  to  May  to  performing  all  shows  in  repertoire  from  the  end  of 
September.  The  number  of  performances  per  production  ranges  between  90  to  100 
for  those  opening  during  April  and  May  and  to  30  to  40  for  those  last  in  (many 
fewer  for  a sixth  show). 

18.  When  all  shows  are  in,  there  are  usually  six  to  seven  changeovers  between 
sets  per  week,  ie.  on  five  mornings  out  of  six  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  two 
matinee  days  - Thursday  and  Saturday  (it  is  the  practice  to  stage  two  different 
productions  on  matinee  days).  In  1982-83  there  were,  for  example,  a total  of  334 
performances  and  about  180  changeovers  (an  average  for  the  45-week  season  of  four 
per  week,  with  six  per  week  the  pattern  of  the  final  15  weeks). 

19.  Because  there  are  a large  number  of  performances  of  most  productions,  sets 
have  to  be  robustly  constructed  and  are  therefore  heavy.  For  demands  on  staff 
resources  to  be  minimised  it  is  necessary  for  sets  to  be  easily  assembled,  dismantled 
and  cleared  from  the  stage. 

What  the  job  currently  costs  and  the  areas  of  work  examined 

20.  During  the  1982-83  financial  year  an  average  of  some  36  permanent  staff 
were  employed  on  work  connected  with  the  stage,  at  a budgeted  cost  of  £407,000 
and  actual  expenditure  of  £438,000.  The  subdivision  of  expenditure  was  as  follows: 
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Basic  salary  plus 


overtime 

£ 

Technical  and  stage  management  (11  staff)* 

124,000 

Head  of  Department  and  stage  staff  (12)  ) 

) 

168,000 

Head  of  Department  and  props  staff  (4)  ) 

Head  of  Department  and  electricians  (7) 

74,000 

Sound  staff  (2) 

19,000 

Casual  showmen 

17,000 

Employer's  National  Insurance  and  pension 

36,000 

payments 

TOTAL 

438,000 

21.  Of  the  above  groups  of  staff  I have  examined  and  comment  below  on  the 
work  of  Heads  of  Departments  (HODs),  their  staff  and  casual  showmen  in  the  stage, 
props  and  electrics  departments  which  collectively  comprise  some  59%  of  the  staff 
and  overtime  costs.  At  £438,000,  total  costs  for  stage  area  staff  were  some  11% 
of  the  RSC's  1982-83  expenditure  at  Stratford. 

Stage  staff  and  the  work  they  do 

22.  There  is  a single  team  of  11  stage  staff  managed  by  a Chief  Carpenter 
(HOD),  Mr  Alan  Morris,  who  reports  in  line  to  the  Production  Manager,  Stratford,  Mr 
Roger  Howells  who  in  turn  reports  to  the  Production  Controller,  Mr  3ames  Langley. 

23.  The  11  staff  comprise  a deputy  HOD,  two  flymen,  two  first  daymen  and  six 
daymen  (nominally  divided  between  the  prompt  (stage  left)  and  OP  (opposite  prompt, 
stage  right)  sides  of  the  stage  in  equal  number).  For  the  most  part  they  work  as  a 
team.  Allowing  for  one  paid  night  off  per  week  and  leave  absences,  the  permanent 
team  is  frequently  down  to  eight  or  nine  men,  topping  up  as  is  necessary  with 
casual  showmen  taken  on  for  performances  or  other  set  periods  of  three  hours.  As 
the  value  of  part-time  staff  is  much  reduced  if  they  are  untrained  the  practice  is  to 
build  up  a list  of  "regulars"  who  are  approached  first  if  additional  resources  are 
needed. 

24.  The  two  teams  of  three  daymen,  each  led  by  a first  dayman,  set,  change  and 
strike  (ie.  clear)  the  stage  as  required  and  load  and  unload  flying  bars.  The  flymen 
manually  control  the  counterweight  flying  bars,  which  require  adjustments  to  weights 
as  changes  to  bar  loads  are  made,  and  undertake  grid  work,  eg  diverting 


* The  11  staff  include  the  Production  Manager,  half  the  cost  of  the  Technical 
Administrator  and  his  Assistant  (as  they  also  cover  the  Barbican)  and  the  nine  Stage 
Management  staff  who  also  undertake  stage  management  and  props  work  at  the 
small  theatre,  The  Other  Place,  (TOP)  where  there  are,  in  addition,  a permanent 
Stage  Carpenter  and  Chief  Electrician.  With  casual  staff  support,  the  cost  in  1982-83 
at  TOP  was  £23,000  for  stage  staff  and  £18,000  for  electricians  (who  also  cover  for 
sound),  plus  about  £5,000  for  Employer's  National  Insurance. 
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bars,  installing  winches  and  other  tasks  which  entail  moving/adjusting  cables  in  the 
grid  tower  above  the  stage.  This  latter  work  is  awkward  to  perform  and  increases 
as  the  season  progresses  and  the  number  of  productions  in  repertoire  increase.  The 
stage  staff  also  undertake  minor  modifications  and  repairs  to  sets  but  at  the  initial 
fit-ups  of  each  production  it  is  usual  to  have  production  carpenters  on  stage  for 
night  and  Sunday  calls. 

25.  The  usual  daily  pattern  of  work  is  to  start  by  clearing  away  the  previous 

night’s  set  and  building  the  new  set  for  the  next  performance  (unless  no  changeover 
to  a new  set  is  required  when  the  work  is  limited  to  just  returning  the  set  on  stage 
to  its  Act  1,  Scene  1,  state).  On  matinee  days,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  an 
afternoon  changeover  has  also  to  be  made  between  the  end  of  the  matinee,  about 
4.30  pm  and  the  start  of  the  evening  performance,  7.30  pm.  The  matinee  afternoon 
changes  are  the  most  demanding  because  they  must  be  complete  by  7 pm  to  allow 
the  men  a meal  break  and  the  auditorium  to  fill  before  the  curtain  goes  up  at  7.30 
pm.  Sets  have  to  be  designed  and  built  with  this  in  mind.  The  actual  time 

available  to  stage  staff  is  foreshortened  by  the  need  to  allow  electricians  time  for 
final  focusing  of  lanterns. 

26.  Extra  casual  staff  (showmen)  may  be  employed  for  changeovers  or 
performances  when  sets  are  heavy  or  complex,  or  the  number  of  permanent  staff  is 
too  low  because  of  absences. 

27.  New  productions  are  normally  brought  into  the  theatre  over  two  succeeding 
weekends  and  building  of  the  set  is  then  followed  by  a period  of  technical  and  stage 
rehearsals  during  which  technical  problems  are  identified  and  resolved.  Long  periods 
of  continuous  working  arise  on  these  occasions,  normal  work  on  the  Saturday  being 
followed  by  a Saturday  night  call  and  work  all  day  on  Sunday. 

28.  A typical  week's  work  towards  the  end  of  the  season  can  require  seven 
changeovers  and  support  for  eight  performances  of  five  different  productions.  There 
may  in  addition  be  some  limited  use  of  the  stage  for  rehearsals  which  requires 
support.  Overtime  working  can  then  be  considerable.  Against  a basic  guaranteed 
weekly  wage  for  a first  dayman/ wingman  of  about  £97  (1982  rates)  for  a six-day 
week,  gross  earnings  can  vary  from  around  £120  to  £400  per  week  and  reach  an 
annual  gross  of  around  £11,000. 

Stage  electricians  and  the  work  they  do 

29.  There  is  a single  team  of  six  electricians  managed  by  a Chief  Electrician, 
Mr  Clive  Morris,  who  reports  in  line  to  the  Technical  Administrator  at  Stratford,  Mr 
John  Bradley.  The  six  staff  comprise  a deputy  HOD,  a first  dayman  and  four 
daymen.  There  is  normally  at  least  one  man  on  paid  night  off  or  leave  for  every 
performance  and  topping  up  with  casual  staff  is  necessary  ( regular  casuals  are 
employed  if  possible  because  of  the  need  for  some  knowledge  of  the  work). 

30.  For  get-ins  and  technical  rehearsals  the  new  lighting  sequence  has  to  be  set 
up  in  the  memory  board,  manual  plots  made  out  to  show  the  area  a lantern  is  to 
light  and  the  filter  to  be  fitted  and  the  new  settings  for  that  production  marked  off 
on  lanterns.  For  changeovers,  electricians  are  deployed  flexibly  between  manning  the 
memory  lighting  board  (one  man),  dealing  with  front  of  house  lantern  adjustments 
(two  men)  and  the  adjustments  of  lanterns  on  bridges  over  the  stage  and  lanterns  on 
the  stage  itself  (adjustments  involve  changes  of  filter  and  angles  of  light  as  well  as 
re-focusing).  The  time  available  for  the  changeover  determines  the  resources 

needed. 
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31.  For  performances,  electricians  are  responsible  for  the  smooth  running  of  the 
show,  operating  the  memory  lighting  board  and  any  follow  spots,  and  responding  to 
cues  for  special  effects  which  use  electricity,  batteries  or  water  (eg  smokeguns,  dry 
ice,  pyrotechnics,  flickering  lights,  radio  controlled  lights,  etc).  . Modifications  and 
repairs  to  equipment  are  also  carried  out  for  which  there  is  a small  weekly 
allowance  of  £1.25.  The  time  available  to  complete  lighting  changes  between 
acts/scenes  and  the  number  of  simultaneous  special  effects  are  the  main  factors 
determining  the  resources  needed.  Time  for  changeovers  is  frequently  short  because 
it  is  necessary  to  have  some  of  the  stage  set  first  before  precise  focusing  is 
possible. 

32.  The  daily  pattern  of  working  follows  that  described  for  stage  staff  and  in  a 
typical  late  season  week  can  involve  some  seven  changeovers  in  lighting  between 
performances  and  support  for  eight  performances  (follow  spots  and  special  effects,  as 
well  as  act/scene  lighting  changes).  Overtime  working  can  be  considerable  at  this 
time  increasing  the  basic  guaranteed  weekly  wage  for  a first  dayman  electrician 
from  about  £97  (1982  rates)  for  a six-day  week  to  gross  earnings  of  up  to  about 
£400  per  week  on  five  or  six  weeks  in  the  year,  annual  gross  earnings  reaching 
about  £11,000. 

Props  staff  and  the  work  they  do 

33.  There  are  four  prop  staff;  a Property  Master,  Mr  Robert  Leedham,  an 
assistant,  one  wingman  and  one  dayman.  They  work  as  a team  independently  of 
stage  staff  but  closely  with  the  cast  and  undertake  some  property  repairs.  For 
heavy  shows  and  to  cover  absences  casual  staff  are  brought  in  for  the  performance 
(one  casual  has  been  used  regularly  for  six  years  and  another  for  four  years). 

34.  Work  involves  supporting  the  cast  and  attending  to  the  stage  during 
performances,  having  available  off  stage,  or  correctly  positioned  on  stage,  the 
required  props.  During  changeovers  they  remove  to  store  outgoing  props  and 
withdraw  from  store  and  position  props  for  the  incoming  show.  Overtime  working 
can  be  considerable  taking  gross  earnings  of  £97  per  week  for  a wingman  as  high  as 
£300  in  certain  weeks. 

Shift  pattern  and  basic  working  week 

35.  A split  shift,  six-day  week  is  worked  by  a single  crew  in  each  department. 

Basic  hours  are  from  9 am  to  12  noon,  Monday  to  Saturday  (18  hours)  plus 

attendance  at  eight  performances  (six  evenings,  two  matinees)  of  three  hours  (24 
hours),  a total  of  42  hours  of  which  two  hours  are  paid  at  time  and  a half.  One 
paid  evening  off  per  week  is  allowed.  Payment  is  therefore  for  43  hours  for  an 
attendance  of  39  (13  sessions  of  three  hours).  Meal  breaks  are  unpaid. 

36.  The  guaranteed  weekly  rates  of  pay  (1982)  for  this  42  hour,  six-day  week 

range  from  about  £93  for  a dayman  to  about  £125  for  a Head  of  Department. 

Electricians  receive  no  additional  payment  for  operating  the  memory  lighting  board 

or  follow  spots,  although  a special  payment  was  made  to  those  volunteering  to 
operate  video  equipment  during  the  rehearsals  and  early  performances  of  the  recent 
production  of  JULIUS  CAESAR. 

When  overtime  is  payable 

37.  Because  the  basic  working  week  includes  attendance  "at  eight  performances" 
without  prescribing  their  times  there  are  no  set  daily  finishing  times  (only  a 9 am 
starting  time).  Overtime  therefore  occurs  when  the  total  weekly  hours  are 
exceeded,  when  a performance  exceeds  three  hours  or  when  work  needs  to  be  done 
after  the  end  of  an  evening  performance.  It  is  payable  as  follows: 
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(1)  At  single  time  for  worked  meal  breaks  (a  payment  of  one  hour)  and  for 
hours  worked  after  6 pm  on  a paid  rostered  evening  off. 

(2)  At  time  and  a half  for  ail  hours  in  excess  of  the  basic  42  between 

9 am  and  end  of  the  evening  performance  (eg.  during  afternoons)  or  calls  for 
performance  duties  which  exceed  three  hours. 

(3)  At  double  time  on  Sunday,  Bank  Holidays  and  at  night,  ie.  between  end 
of  evening  performance  work  and  9 am. 

(4)  At  treble  time  where  no  ten  hour  break  can  be  given  after 

(a)  a continuous  13  hour  period  of  working  ie.  with  no  break  of  more 
than  four  hours,  or 

(b)  work  ending  after  4 am.  Treble  time  continues  in  payment  until  a 
ten  hour  break  is  given.  Treble  time  is  also  payable  for  Bank  Holiday 
work  where  a day  off  in  lieu  is  not  taken. 

38.  Overtime  is  voluntary  and  has  to  be  "called".  It  can  only  be  called  for  the 
following  minimum  periods: 

(1)  Two  hours  at  double  time  for  work  after  an  evening  performance 
lasting  more  than  half  an  hour. 

(2)  Four  hours  for  a Sunday,  with  a further  four  hours  if  the  first  call  is 
insufficient  for  the  job. 

(3)  Not  less  than  three  hours  at  any  other  time  (except  preceding  a period 
of  work  payable  at  single  time  or  after  a period  of  work  payable  at  double 
time,  when  overtime  is  payable  by  the  hour). 

39.  HODs  do  not  receive  hourly  overtime  payments  but  one-third  of  weekly  basic 
pay  for  each  night  and  each  Sunday.  All  staff  receive  enhanced  holiday  pay  based 
on  overtime  earnings  in  the  preceding  financial  year. 

The  need  for  overtime 

40.  Overtime  arises  in  the  following  ways: 

(1)  During  the  getting  in  of  new  productions. 

(2)  When  there  are  insufficient  staff  to  support  a performance. 

(3)  When  a particular  production  is  heavy  or  complex. 

(4)  As  a result  of  having  several  productions  in  the  repertoire. 

(5)  For  changeovers  on  matinee  days. 

(6)  When  performances  exceed  three  hours. 

(7)  At  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  season. 

41.  During  get-ins  considerable  overtime  is  worked  to  keep  to  a minimum  the 
number  of  "dark"  days  (normally  three)  on  which  the  theatre  is  closed,  for  it  is  the 
practice  to  suspend  ail  other  performances  during  the  period  of  a get-in  and 
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technical  rehearsals  to  allow  unrestricted  access  to  the  stage.  Two  weekends  are 
normally  budgeted  for  a get-in,  involving  a Saturday  night  and  two  Sunday  overtime 
calls,  but  only  one  may  be  used  if  delivery  of  the  set  is  late.  For  example,  the 
get-in  of  TWELFTH  NIGHT  took  place  on  Sunday,  10  April  and  performances  of 
JULIUS  CAESAR,  the  only  show  in  the  theatre,  were  suspended  and  the  theatre 
closed  for  three  days  from  Monday,  11  April  to  allow  for  two  days  of  technical 
rehearsals  and  a dress  rehearsal  of  the  new  production.  This  was  followed  by  six 
preview  performances  at  which  further  changes  were  made  before  the  TWELFTH 
NIGHT  press  night  on  20  April.  The  overtime  worked  by  stage  and  props  staff 
during  the  weekend,  9-10  April  and  from  11  to  13  April  amounted  to  some  2,200 
hours  when  converted  to  plain  time  rates,  a cost  of  around  £3,500.  For  the  Sunday 
call  there  was  a full  team  of  12  stage  staff,  seven  electricians  and  four  prop  staff, 
but  the  Saturday  night  call  was  limited  to  stage  staff  and  a standby  electrician, 
which  is  the  usual  practice. 

42.  The  length  of  overtime  calls  during  a get-in  and  whether  additional  night 
working  during  the  week  is  necessary  will  be  determined  by  the  weight  and 
complexity  of  the  set,  by  whether  any  unexpected  problems  are  encountered  and  by 
the  extent  to  which  designers  and  production  workshops  or  outside  contractors  are  up 
to  schedule.  Having  only  one  team  and  a matinee  and  evening  performance  on  a 

Saturday,  a Saturday  night  call  followed  by  Sunday  working  inevitably  leads  to  a 

period  of  15  hours  continuous  work  without  a break  of  more  than  four  hours  and 
triggers  the  payment  of  treble  time  for  ail  hours  until  a ten  hour  break  can  be 

given.  This  is  usually  not  until  the  Sunday  night. 


Lrj.  Insufficient  staff  to  support  performances  arises  where  there  are  absences  of 
permanent  staff  on  leave  or  sick  or  where  the  requirements  of  the  production  need 
more  men  eg.  because  several  follow  spots  need  to  be  manned  or  there  are 
complicated  special  effects.  casual  showmen  are  frequently  brought  in  in  these 
circumstances  but  staff  on  their  rostered  night  off  may  be  offered  overtime. 

44.  Where  productions  are  heavy  or  complex  the  time  needed  for  changeovers 
may  lead  to  overtime  being  called,  either  for  work  to  be  done  after  the  evening 
performance  finishes  or  in  the  afternoon  of  non-matinee  days.  This  is  most  likely  to 
arise  on  a first  changeover  eg.  the  first  change  from  HENRY  VIII  to  TWELFTH 
NIGHT  on  16  June  required  a night  call. 

45.  When  all  five  productions  are  in  the  repertoire  the  time  needed  for  their 
handling  and  storge  off  stage  reaches  a peak  and  can  require  periods  of  overtime 

marshalling  and  rearranging  sets  in  order  to  ensure  that  performance  schedules  are 
not  put  at  risk. 


46.  Changeovers  on  matinee  days  take  place  after  the  end  of  the  afternoon 
performance  (about  4.30  pm  for  a three-hour  show)  and  before  the  7.30  pm  evening 
performance.  They  are  subject  to  an  overtime  call  at  time  and  a half. 

47.  When  performances  exceed  three  hours  overtime  at  time  and  a half  is 
payable  for  each  half  hour  or  part  of  a half  hour.  Although  efforts  are  made  to 
restrict  potentially  longer  plays  to  three  hours  in  practice  many  run  for  from  five  to 
zu  minutes  longer  and  incur  an  overtime  penalty. 

ef  * + l ^ginning  and  end  of  a season  the  stage  requires  modification;  at  the 

tq/o  cq  bUllding  °f  a raked  sta&e  and  any  other  planned  modifications  (eg.  for 
7 season  new  audience  seating  alongside  the  forestage  over  the  orchestra 
fc  fas  ln stalled  and  two  Sundays  were  worked  on  this  and  on  work  on  the  rake);  at 
, e en  of  the  season  removing  the  rake  and  modifying  the  stage  to  receive  touring 
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What  the  staff  and  their  overtime  cost 


49.  An  examination  of  staff  costs  over  the  period  from  197S-79  to  date  shows 
that  the  cost  of  overtime  expressed  as  a percentage  of  basic  salary,  and  the  cost  of 
casuals,  have  both  been  rising  since  1979-80  and  there  have  been  significant  budget 
overspends  for  overtime  in  the  last  two  years.  Financial  year  figures  to  the  nearest 

£1,000,  including  the  cost  of  HODs  but  excluding  employer's  National  Insurance 
contributions,  are: 


Budgets 


1978-7*9 

1979-80 

1980-81 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£QOO 

mm 

STAGE  and  PROPS  STAFF 

BASIC  SALARY  COSTS 
(Budget  overspend) 

67 

(3) 

72 

(Nil) 

71 

(Nil) 

84 

(Nil) 

91 

(6) 

101 

COST  OF  OVERTIME 
(Budget  overspend) 

40 

(2) 

40 

(Nil) 

50 

(Nil) 

65 

(13) 

77 

(18) 

85 

OVERTIME  AS  A % OF  BASIC 
SALARY 

60% 

56% 

70% 

77% 

85% 

84% 

ELECTRICIANS  (B} 

BASIC  SALARY  COSTS 
(Budget  overspend) 

39 

(3) 

43 

(Nil) 

48 

(Nil) 

55 

(Nil) 

62 

(3) 

67 

COST  OF  OVERTIME 
(Budget  overspend) 

20 

(Nil) 

17 

(Nil) 

23 

(Nil) 

33 

(3) 

36 

(4) 

38 

OVERTIME  AS  A % OF  BASIC 
SALARY 

51% 

40% 

48% 

60% 

58% 

57% 

CASUAL  STAFF 

BASIC  SALARY  COSTS 
(Budget  overspend) 

2 

(Nil) 

2 

(1) 

5 

(2) 

5 

(3) 

8 

(5) 

COST  OF  OVERTIME 
(Budget  overspend) 

1 

(1) 

1 

(1) 

3 

(1) 

3 

(1) 

9 

(7) 

TOTAL  COSTS 

169 

175 

200 

245 

283 

291 

TOTAL  OVERSPEND 

(9) 

(2) 

(3) 

(20) 

(43) 

The  1983-84  budget  figures  are  at  1982-83  prices.  There  is  no  separate  casual  staff  budget. 

Figures  for  electricians  include  salary  and  overtime  for  the  Technical  Administrator  aid  his 
Assistant 
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Why  the  level  of  overtime  has  increased  since  197S-79 


50.  One  reason  for  this  increase  is  the  improvement  in  holidays  with  pay 

conditions,  from  five  weeks  after  seven  years'  service  to  five  weeks  after  three 

years'  service.  This  improvement  was  introduced  in  three  stages,  on  1 April  1981, 
1982  and  1983  and  nearly  all  staff  now  receive  five  rather  than  four  weeks'  holiday. 
This  means  teams  are  at  a reduced  size  for  longer  periods  and  increases  calls  for 
staff  on  their  evening  off  to  work  overtime  and/or  the  increased  use  of  casual 
showmen.  Leave  absences  can  also  mean  that  jobs  take  longer  with  the  increased 
prospect  of  triggering  overtime. 

51.  Increased  leave  allowances  are,  however,  unlikely  to  account  for  more  than  a 

small  part  of  the  increase  in  overtime/casuals.  As  there  has  been  no  recent 
detailed  analysis  by  management  of  this  trend  I have  had  to  rely  on  information 

provided  during  the  course  of  discussions, 

52.  The  chief  factor  commented  upon  as  a source  of  increased  overtime/casuals 

was  the  trend  towards  larger  and  more  complex  sets  and  lighting.  Hard  evidence  in 

support  of  this  assertion  is  lacking  without  direct  comparison  between  sets  and 

lighting  arrangements  in  1978-79  and  now,  but  it  does  appear  there  have  been 

conscious  policy  decisions  by  management  during  this  period  which  will  have  affected 
the  size  and  technical  complexity  of  shows.  For  some  years  before  1978  a pattern 
of  simple  productions  had  been  operating  with  a heavy  bias  towards  emblematic  sets 
and  simple  colours.  This  continued  through  to  1981  and  coincided  with  a steady  fall 
in  box  office  receipts.  In  late  1981  a decision  was  taken,  starting  with  the 

production  of  ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL,  to  use  larger  and  more  colourful  and 
elaborate  sets,  even  though  these  would  require  additional  resources  in  casual  staff 
and  overtime  to  handle  them  in  repertoire.  There  were  significant  increases  in  box 

office  takings  in  1982-83  over  earlier  years. 

The  reasons  for  overspend  against  budget  in  1982-83 

53.  After  three  years  with  negligible  overrunning  of  budgets,  in  1981-82  and 
1982-83  there  were  total  overspends  of  £20,000  and  £43,000,  respectively  about  9% 
and  18%  of  budget. 

54.  The  1982-83  overspend  of  some  £9,000  on  basic  salary  costs  resulted  from 
first,  a price  underestimation  of  the  cost  of  holiday  pay  enhancement.  Secondly,  a 
sixth  production  was  opened  in  Stratford  late  in  the  season  in  readiness  for  the 
Barbican.  This  accounted  for  £6,000  of  the  overspend. 

55.  Overspending  on  the  overtime  budget  amounted  to  £22,000,  the  bulk  (£18,000) 
on  overtime  for  stage  and  props  staff.  The  main  reasons  given  for  this  by  the 
Financial  Controller  were  underestimation  of  resources  needed  for  the  heavier  more 
complex  shows  performed  throughout  the  year  and  a change  in  matinee  starting 
times  (1,30  pm  from  2^  pm)  required  by  longer  than  normal  productions  which 
increased  the  incidence  of  missed  meal  breaks  and  lengthened  the  afternoon  overtime 
period.  The  amount  spent  on  casual  staff  also  exceeded  budget,  by  some  £5,000  on 
wages  for  casuals  and  some  £7,000  on  their  overtime.  This  arose  largely  from 
underestimating  resources  needed  for  the  1982-83  programme. 

How  staff  and  overtime  costs  are  controlled 

ror  k°th  stage  staff  and  electricians  there  are  separate  budgets  for  basic 
staff  costs  and  overtime  (including  the  cost  of  casual  staff).  For  budget  purposes 
the  costs  of  props  staff  are  included  with  those  of  stage  staff.  The  Production 
anager  (for  stage  and  props)  and  the  Technical  Administrator  (for  electricians),  are 
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responsible  for  these  budgets  and  this  responsibility  is  not  delegated  to  HODs. 
Initial  budgets  are  produced  in  June  or  July  for  the  coming  April  to  March  financial 
year  and  refined  in  November  or  December  by  which  time  some  outline  details  of 
the  new  season’s  programme  may  be  available.  Further  adjustments  are  made  in 
February  or  March.  Initial  budgets  for  1983-84  were  based  therefore  on  outturn  for 
1981-82. 

37.  The  underlying  volume  of  basic  staff  costs  can  normally  be  fixed  with  some 
precision  between  the  Production  Manager  or  Technical  Administrator  and  the 
Financial  Controller,  Mr  William  Wilkinson.  The  number  of  permanent  staff  is 
unlikely  to  change  during  the  year  but  for  rates  of  pay,  assumptions  may  be 
necessary  which  in  the  light  of  subsequent  wage  settlements  turn  out  to  be  over  or 
under  optimistic. 

38.  For  the  cost  of  casual  staff  the  respective  managers  assess  the  number 
needed  as  replacements  for  fixed  absences,  such  as  holidays  and  paid  nights  off,  and 
adds  the  number  needed  in  the  past  over  and  above  this  for  heavy  changeovers  or 
complex  performances. 

59.  In  the  case  of  overtime  it  is  usual  to  assume  that  it  will  continue  at  its 
former  level,  modifying  this  assumption  only  when  there  is  sufficient  advance 
information  about  the  programme  for  the  coming  year  to  determine  whether  it 
contains  a fewer  or  greater  number  of  heavy  or  light  shows  or  longer  or  shorter 
running  than  normal  for  which  some  adjustment  would  be  appropriate.  In  practice,  no 
information  about  the  coming  season  is  known  when  initial  budgets  are  drawn  up  in 
June  and  what  information  there  is  in  November  will  usually  lack  detail  and  not 
provide  a clear  picture  of  likely  overtime  needs. 

60.  Once  budgets  are  fixed  a computer  printout  goes  to  the  Production 
Controller,  the  Production  Manager  and  the  Technical  Administrator  giving  a monthly 
breakdown  of  expenditure.  Departmental  financial  reports  are  then  issued  monthly 
throughout  the  year  showing  expenditure  against  budget  and  a projection  of  the 
outstanding  balance  to  show  the  likely  final  over  or  under-spend. 

61.  Day-to-day  control  of  overtime  volume  is  by  the  Production  Manager  (for 
stage  and  props)  and  the  Technical  Administrator  (for  electricians)  and  tends  to  be 
exercised  without  reference  to  budgets  but  in  a general  atmosphere  of  stringency. 
Overtime  is  scheduled  in  advance  by  the  Production  Manager  and  Technical 
Administrator  in  the  light  of  expected  demands,  and  overtime  working  above  that  in 
the  schedule  requires  their  specific  approval.  The  forthcoming  pattern  of  working  is 
discussed  at  the  regular  Tuesday  production  meeting  between  director  and  designer 
and  production  management  (Controller,  Manager,  Technical  Administrator  and 
HODs).  Although  the  approximate  cost  of  a night  or  a Sunday  call  is  known,  and 
the  effect  of  additional  calls  on  the  budget  can  be  assessed,  unforeseen  demands  or 
emergencies  whether  from  higher  absence  levels  than  budgeted  (eg.  because  of  sick 
leave),  a particularly  complex  change,  or  late  delivery  of  sets  for  a get-in,  are 
responded  to  first  and  the  budget  position  attended  to  later.  To  do  otherwise  and 
to  make  budget  adherence  the  only  priority  would  put  performances,  (and  in  turn  box 
office  receipts),  at  risk  - "the  price  is  always  too  high  for  not  working  extra 
overtime".  Overtime  is  not,  however,  charged  to  production  budgets  although  much 
of  it  is  production  related. 

62.  A feature  of  the  RST  Stratford  repertoire  is  that  all  productions  are  new 
productions  and  each  involves  a period  of  sustained  overtime,  usually  over  two 
weekends,  to  get  the  set  into  the  theatre  and  carry  out  technical  rehearsals.  If 
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overtime  costs  are  to  be  minimised  it  is  important  to  ensure  that  new  sets,  lighting 
requirements,  or  eg.  special  effects,  do  not  present  problems  which  have  to  be 
resolved  by  labour  intensive  measures  rather  than  a technical,  mechanical  or 
electrical  solution. 

63.  To  this  end  the  designers  and  directors  are  advised  before  their  designs  are 
due  (13  weeks  before  the  get-in)  of  the  physical  limits  of  the  stage  (usually  by 
means  of  a !,model  box")  and  the  availability  of  flying  bars  (the  number  of  which  get 
less  as  the  season  progresses  and  earlier  plays  receive  their  permanent  allocation  of 
bars).  For  lighting,  the  designer /director  is  given  details  of  the  existing  position  of 
the  lights  and  their  level  of  accessibility  for  purposes  of  adjustment* 

64.  Designers/directors  are  expected  to  make  details  of  their  production  available 
13  weeks  before  the  get-in  is  scheduled  to  allow  the  Chief  Carpenter  and  Chief 
Electrician  time  to  familiarise  themselves  with  the  designer's  and  director's 
requirements  and  assess  the  technical  problems  likely  to  emerge  from  handling  (the 
set,  lighting  it  and  running  it  in  repertoire. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  HOW  THE  JOB  IS  DONE  AT  STRATFORD 

Pattern  of  the  work 

65.  The  pattern  of  working  is  now  well  established  with  five,  occasionally  six, 
new  productions  being  brought  into  the  repertoire  at  approximately  six-weekly 
intervals.  With  a fixed  level  of  permanent  staff  this  gradual  build  up  of  work 
means  that,  although  there  is  some  other  work  (eg  maintenance  of  equipment  by 
electricians)  possible  in  the  quieter  early  season  period,  there  is  some  idle  time 
during  the  first  five  weeks  of  the  season  until  there  are  two  plays  in  the  repertoire 
and  three  changeovers  a week.  I do  not  see  a case  for  changing  permanent  staff 
numbers  for  that  reason  - the  period  of  light  working  is  short,  only  five  weeks  of 
the  45-week  1982-83  season  (and  in  those  five  weeks  there  were  two  get-ins),  and 
flexibility  is  available  to  management  over  whether  or  not  to  make  up  absences  with 
casual  staff. 

66.  A feature  of  the  performance  schedule  which  attracted  adverse  comment 

from  both  stage  staff  and  electricians  to  whom  I spoke,  but  which  may  often  be 
necessary  to  ease  demands  on  the  cast,  or  to  increase  box  office  revenue  potential, 
was  the  practice  of  staging  two  different  plays  on  a matinee  day,  neither  the  same 
as  the  play  performed  on  the  evening  before.  This  commences  as  soon  as  there  are 
three  shows  in  the  repertoire,  and  in  the  1983-84  season  the  first  occasion  was  on 
Friday,  24  June  1983  when  TWELFTH  NIGHT  was  followed  by  a Saturday  matinee  of 

3ULIUS  CAESAR  and  a Saturday  evening  performance  of  HENRY  VIII.  It  produces  a 

peak  of  work  because  two  changeovers  are  necessary  on  matinee  day,  one  in  the 
morning  which  must  be  complete  by  1.30  pm  when  the  matinee  starts  and  one 
between  the  end  of  the  matinee  and  the  evening  performance.  Later  in  the  season 
when  all  five  plays  are  in  the  repertoire  it  means  there  are  frequently  seven 
changeovers  a week  involving  all  five  productions. 

67.  The  programme  schedule  for  both  Stratford-upon-Avon  and  the  Barbican  is 

prepared  by  Miss  Carol  Maicolmson,  Deputy  Planning  Controller,  who  is  based  at 
Stratford.  It  is  issued  twice  yearly  (in  February  for  the  period  March  to  August  and 

in  May  for  the  period  September  to  January),  and  is  the  outcome  of  a complex 

planning  process  which  takes  account  of  the  need  to  maximise  revenue;  the  demands 
on  performers;  the  need  to  give  matinee  performances  for  plays  which  are  set  books 
for  schools;  the  requirements  and  constraints  of  running  both  a large  and  a small 
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theatre  (there  are  pairing  arrangements  with  actors  between  the  main  theatres  and 
°£  iBe  Prt'i  the  availability  and  rehearsal  requirements  of  actors  and  actresses* 
the  requirements  of  the  stage  staffs  and  electricians  (eg.  scheduling  a first  time 
changeover  between  two  evening  performances  clear  of  matinees  to  allow  the 
maximum  time  to  deal  with  any  first  time  problems). 

68.  Whether  staging  two  productions  on  matinee  days  increases  box  office  takings 
i was  in  no  position  to  judge.  1 he  practice  does,  however,  create  a peak  of  work 
which  has  over  time  implications  as  well  as  placing  heavy  physical  demands  upon  the 
staff,  particularly  before  a get-in. 

The  number  of  permanent  staff 

69.  Although  I visited  Stratford  at  a time  when  only  two  shows  were  being 
performed  (JULIUS  CAESAR  and  TWELFTH  NIGHT),  I gained  the  overall  impression 
that  the  number  of  permanent  staff  in  ali  three  departments,  stage,  props  and 
electrical,  whilst  comfortably  adequate  at  that  time  would  be  only  just  able  to  deal 
with  normal  work  levels  when  ali  five  productions  were  in  the  repertoire  and  up  to 
seven  changeovers  per  week  were  needed  as  well  as  support  for  eight  performances 
of  five  different  productions. 

70.  Although  stage  and  props  staff  and  electricians  work  a six-day  week,  many 
of  the  other  departments  now  work  a five-day  week  and  there  has  been  pressure 
from  the  staff  in  the  stage  area  for  a similar  concession.  If  granted  this  would 
require  a review  of  the  number  of  permanent  staff  as  each  man  would  then  be 
entitled  to  a full  day  off  per  week  instead  of  just  having  one  evening  off  as  at 
present.  I believe  it  would  increase  overall  costs,  whether  by  increased  overtime 
(men  working  on  their  day  off  at  enhanced  rates),  by  the  increased  employment  of 
casual  staff,  or  by  increasing  the  number  of  permanent  staff.  In  deciding  whether 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  permanent  staff  was  justified,  account  would  need  to 
be  taken  both  of  the  pattern  of  working  at  Stratford  (eg  it  takes  some  weeks  for  a 
full  repertoire  to  be  built  up)  and  whether  there  would  be  a net  saving  from 
reductions  in  the  amount  of  overtime  worked. 

71.  My  observations  pointed  to  a tight  control  of  permanent  staff  numbers  and 
of  the  employment  of  casuals.  I also  observed  considerable  flexibility  in  the  way  in 
which  the  HODs  for  stage  staff  and  electricians  deploy  their  staff,  electricians  in 
particular  moving  regularly  between  the  stage,  flies,  front  of  house,  follow  spots  and 
the  memory  lighting  board. 

The  number  of  managers 

72.  There  are  two  levels  of  management;  the  HODs  (Chief  Carpenter,  Property 
Master  and  Chief  Electrician)  whose  primary  concern  is  with  the  direct  management 
of  their  staff  and  with  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  performance  schedule;  and 
the  Production  Manager,  and  (for  electricians)  the  Technical  Administrator,  both  of 
whom  have  the  wider  responsibility  of  ensuring  that  all  technical  requirements  are 
met.  The  number  of  managers  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  excessive  for  the  work 
that  needed  to  be  done. 

73.  Although  the  Production  Manager  and  Technical  Administrator  have  line 
management  responsibility  for  all  stage  staff  and  electricians,  from  my  observations 
their  time  appeared  very  largely  devoted  to  technical  matters  with  only  limited 
involvement  in  man  management,  which  is  left  to  the  HODs.  Whilst  clearly  it  is 
important  to  ensure  that  technical  problems  associated  with  new  productions, 
rehearsals  and  performances  are  ironed  out  at  the  earliest  opportunity  it  would  be 
unfortunate  if  this  was  at  the  cost  of  not  maintaining  regular  contact  with  staff  at 
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ail  levels  so  that  they  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  forthcoming  productions  and  what 
might  be  expected  of  them,  and  are  given  the  opportunity  to  express  their  own 
views  on  problems  and  to  make  suggestions  for  their  solution.  In  times  of  difficulty 
it  is  their  dedication  to  the  work  and  conscientiousness  on  which  the  meeting  of 
targets  can  depend.  I consider  more  could,  and  should,  be  done  to  secure  the 

greater  involvement  of  HODs  and  their  staff  in  the  discussion  and  analysis  of 
problems. 

The  amount  and  cost  of  overtime  worked 

74.  In  view  of  the  small  number  of  permanent  staff  and  the  fact  that  all 
productions  are  new  to  the  theatre  I do  not  consider  present  levels  of  overtime  (58% 
of  basic  salary  for  electricians  and  85%  of  basic  salary  for  stage  and  props  staff) 
excessive  for  a single  shift  system.  Overtime  appears  to  be  kept  at  a minimum 
consistent  with  ensuring  that  performances  are  not  put  at  risk. 

75.  In  the  1982-83  season,  25  Sundays  and  19  nights  were  worked.  Twelve 
Sundays  were  needed  to  get  in  the  six  new  productions  (including  ROARING  GIRL) 
and  to  allow  previews  to  begin  on  time  (the  Thursday  following  get-in);  two  Sundays 
for  meeting  emergencies  during  the  season  and  three  Sundays  for  fitting  up  the 
stage  for  the  1982  season  and  modifying  it  for  touring  shows  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  Of  the  remaining  eight  Sundays,  four  were  devoted  to  touring  shows  in 
February/March  and  four  to  concerts  and  conferences  during  the  repertory  season, 
the  cost  of  which  is,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  contract  with  the  touring 
company,  recoverable  from  them.  I do  not  regard  the  number  of  night  and  Sunday 
calls  related  to  getting  shows  in,  running  them  and  getting  them  out  as  excessive. 

76.  Calls  for  overtime  are  made  by  the  Production  Manager  or  Technical 
Administrator  and  there  are  no  restrictions  on  the  number  of  staff  that  have  to  be 
called.  There  is  no  restriction  on  the  tasks  which  staff  may  be  given  to  do  in 
overtime  during  the  day  although  it  is  usual  to  specify  what  the  task  is  for  a night 
or  Sunday  call. 

77.  When  a night  call  extends  beyond  4 am  or  follows  a 15-hour  period  of 
continuous  working  with  no  break  of  more  than  four  hours,  payment  is  at  treble 
time.  This  appears  to  be  triggered  regularly  during  get-ins  of  new  productions  eg. 
for  the  get-in  of  KING  LEAR  in  May/June  1982  the  23  hours  (20  net  of  meal 
breaks)  from  midnight  Saturday  to  11  pm  on  the  Sunday  for  two  successive  weekends 
were  paid  at  treble  time  because  the  stage  staff  had  had  to  work  all  Saturday,  with 
changeovers  before  and  after  the  matinee  and  an  evening  performance.  In  the  KING 
LEAR  example  a treble  rather  than  double  time  concession  probably  added  about 
£800  to  the  get-in  (40  hours  at  £2  per  hour  for  say  10  stage  staff). 

78.  Failure  by  designers  to  meet  timescales  can  have  a knock-on  effect  through 
production  workshops  to  the  stage.  The  effect  in  terms  of  additional  casuals  or 
overtime  is  likely  to  be  quite  variable,  however,  and  will  depend  upon  the  potential 
complexity  of  the  new  production  and  how  late  it  is.  The  only  example  arising 
during  the  scrutiny  period  was  HENRY  VIII  for  which  the  designs  did  not  arrive  until 
18  April,  some  six  weeks  late  and  only  seven  weeks  before  its  first  preview 
performance.  In  this  case  delivery  of  the  set  was  so  late  only  one  weekend  for  a 
get-in  was  left.  Whilst  this  saved  a Sunday  call  (two  had  been  scheduled),  it  was  at 
the  cost  of  stage  staff  working  through  to  4 am  on  both  Monday  and  Tuesday 
following  the  get-in  weekend.  Including  casuals,  some  5,250  hours'  overtime 
(converted  to  plain  time  rates)  was  needed  by  stage  and  props  staff  alone  for  the 
get-in,  set-up  and  technical  and  preview  rehearsals,  at  a cost  of  almost  £12,400.  As 
budgets  are  not  constructed  on  a volume  basis  by  production  however,  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  to  what  extent  this  represents  a budget  overspend,  but  two  weekends 
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each  made  up  of  a Saturday  night  (four  hours)  and  all  day  Sunday  (12  hours)  at 
treble  time  for  14  stage  and  props  staff  would  cost  around  £3,000. 


/ An  examination  of  planned  and  actual  delivery  dates  for  desipns  for 

sets  for  the  1982-33  productions  shows  slippage  to  have  been  as  follows?  ' 


stage 


Up  to  one  week  late: 
Four  to  five  weeks  late: 
Five  to  six  weeks  late: 
Six  to  seven  weeks  late: 


THE  TEMPEST 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW 

MACBETH;  ROARING  GIRL 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING;  KING  LEAR 


No  set  designs  were  on  time  and  as  only  13  weeks  are  built  into  the  planning  cycle 
from  delivery  of  designs  to  get-in,  nearly  half  this  period  was  lost  in  four  of  the  six 
productions.  The  first  three  productions  in  1983-84  have  also  been  from  four  to  six 
weeks  late. 


SO.  I was  not  able  to  isolate  a cost  for  these  delays,  but  this  can  arise  in  two 

ways.  First  where  they  frustrate  a technical,  mechanical  or  electrical  solution  and 

require  instead  additional  resources  eg.  extra  men  for  changeovers  or  for  running  a 
performance  (these  costs  might  well  extend  through  into  the  second  season  at  the 
Barbican).  Second,  where  the  get-in  and  fit-up  cannot  be  properly  planned  and  extra 
overtime  has  to  be  worked,  or  casuals  used,  over  that  period,  as  appears  to  have 
happened  in  the  case  of  HENRY  VIII  in  the  1983-84  season. 

Observations  on  other  terms  and  conditions  of  service 

81.  I observed  that  although  paid  leave  entitlement  has  been  increased  in  recent 
years  to  five  weeks  after  three  years'  service,  working  on  three  Sundays  or  more 
(even  if  for  visiting  touring  companies)  still  attracts  additional  leave  at  the  rate  of 
one  day  (to  a maximum  of  six)  for  every  three  Sundays  on  which  attendance  occurs 
(and  working  Saturday  night  beyond  12  midnight,  if  only  for  an  hour,  counts  as 
Sunday  attendance).  I would  see  little  need  for  this  concession  to  continue  if  a 
five-day  week  was  introduced. 

Effectiveness  of  financial  control 

82.  My  general  impression  was  of  an  organisation  operating  with  limited  financial 
resources.  Basic  rates  of  pay  for  stage  and  props  staff  and  electricians  are  not 
high;  electricians  received  no  allowances  for  the  exercise  of  special  skills  in  the 
operation  of  equipment  or  stage  effects;  stage  staff  and  electricians  could  be,  and 
were,  deployed  flexibility  over  a range  of  different  tasks;  the  agreement  with  the 
trade  union  NATTKE  was  not  unduly  weighted  against  management;  staff  in  the 
stage  area  work  a six-day  week  while  most  others  do  not;  and  overtime  working  and 
the  use  of  casuals  is  closely  controlled. 

83.  I found  that  day-to-day  financial  control  was  exercised  against  this  general 
background  of  stringency  rather  than  through  the  operation  of  budgets.  Ail  overtime 
requires  the  approval  of  the  Production  Manager  or  Technical  Administrator  and 
whether  budgeted  for  or  not  they  will  agree  to  overtime  working  if  the  performance 
schedule  is  threatened.  As  there  is  little  chance  that  offsetting  savings  can  be 
found  during  the  year  for  any  unforeseen  period  of  extra  overtime,  either  a transfer 
between  budgets  has  to  be  agreed  with  the  Financial  Controller  or  spending  exceeds 
budgets. 
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S4.  Expenditure  running  ahead  of  budgets  is  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the 
Production  Manager  or  Technical  Administrator  by  the  Financial  Controller  in  the 
monthly  statements  of  expenditure  set  against  budget  forecasts,  and  an  explanation 
is  sought.  My  impression  was  that  invariably  overspending  is  due  to  circumstances 
not  within  either  manager’s  direct  control  eg  late  delivery  of  sets  or  technical 
problems  emerging  during  the  rehearsal  period  for  which  extra  overtime  is  needed  or 
performances  will  be  lost.  Nevertheless,  I felt  there  could  usefully  be  an  increased 
awareness  of  the  underlying  volumes  on  which  the  budgets  were  based  and  of  which 
periods  of  overtime  had  or  had  not  been  budgeted  for.  HODs  are  not  brought  into 
the  budgetary  process  but  in  my  view  should  be.  Unless  it  is  clear  to  all  concerned 
at  the  time  that  excess  overtime  is  being  worked,  or  excess  casuals  used,  there  is 
the  risk  of  a ratchet  effect  - overspending  in  one  year  getting  built  into  budgets  in 
the  next  without  the  cause  of  the  overspend  being  clearly  identified  and  critically 
examined.  I consider  HODs  could  play  a useful  part  in  that  process. 

85.  Certain  periods  of  overtime  are  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a specific 
production  (eg  overtime  for  a get-in),  but  are  not  charged  to  that  production.  There 
is  as  a result  no  effect  on  the  production  budget  if  late  submission  of  designs  or 
decisions  by  designers/directors,  eg  to  go  for  additional  special  effects,  lead  to  extra 
overtime  working. 

Effect  of  leaving  funding  as  it  is 

86.  The  total  overspend  in  1982-83  of  £43,000  on  salaries,  casuals  and  overtime 
(about  18%)  was  due  very  largely  to  the  decision  the  previous  year  to  stage  heavier 
and  more  complex  shows  with  more  sophisticated  lighting  and  other  effects.  Budgets 
for  1983-84  have  been  increased  to  allow  this  level  of  stage  presentation  to 
continue.  I believe  this  to  be  a slippery  slope,  however,  larger  and/or  more  complex 
sets  and  lighting  leading  to  demands  for  even  bigger  and  better,  although  against 
this  it  is  right  to  set  off  any  increase  in  box  office  receipts  that  is  generated  as  a 
result,  and  there  were  substantial  increases  in  1982-83.  If  the  present  level  of 
funding  can  support  the  expenditure  levels  of  1982-83  but  they  are  to  be  held  at 
that,  much  closer  attention  is  in  my  view  going  to  be  needed  to  ensuring  that 
spending  in  1983-84  is  not  allowed  to  run  ahead  of  budget.  There  may  have  to  be 
decisions  which  restrict  artistic  freedom,  which  to  have  an  effect  on  the 
consumption  of  resources  will  need  to  be  made  at  an  early  stage.  Larger  and  more 
complex  sets  could,  for  example,  increase  slippage  in  delivery  dates  for  designs 
already  a feature  of  1983-84. 

Effect  of  an  increase  or  decrease  of  15%  in  staff  resources 

87.  The  interaction  between  the  number  of  permanent  staff,  pattern  of  shift 
working  and  overtime  conditions  is  complex,  but  it  appears  unlikely  that  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  permanent  staff  would  improve  cost  effectiveness.  As  much  of 
the  overtime  is  for  tasks  which  occur  outside  the  basic  conditioned  hours  the  amount 
of  overtime  would  remain  largely  unaffected  by  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
teams.  Increased  resources  would,  however,  facilitate  the  introduction  of  a five-day 
week  and  allow  regularly  used  casual  staff  to  be  offered  permanent  positions. 

88.  A decrease  in  the  staff  resources  available  would  have  two  effects,  upon 
performance  schedules  and  upon  standards.  Accomplishing  as  many  changes  as  at 
present  between  performances  could  not  be  guaranteed  and  some  simplification  of 
performance  schedules  to  reduce  the  number  of  changeovers  would  need  to  be 
explored.  For  get-ins,  achieving  a first  preview  by  the  Thursday  evening  would  be 
unlikely  with  the  possible  loss  of  this  performance  a consequence.  The  effect  upon 
artistic  standards  would  arise  from  the  need  to  tailor  shows  to  a reduced  level  of 
staff,  which  would  mean  simpler  sets  and  lighting  and  fewer  and/or  simpler  special 
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effects  and  props.  Some  of  this  artistic  simplification  might  be  achievable  without 
an  adverse  effect  upon  box  office  receipts  but  this  would  entail  a difficult 
judgement.  On  the  whole,  I conclude  that  enforced  economies  in  the  staffing  of 

these  departments  would  be  a classic  example  of  spoiling  the  ship  for  a ha'porth  of 
tar. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS:  RST  STRATFORD 

89.  My  conclusions  and  recommendations  are  that: 

(1)  Treble  time  payments  and  additional  leave  for  Sunday  working  should  be 
negotiated  out  as  part  of  the  agreement  by  management  to  a five-day  week. 
(Paragraphs  77  and  81.) 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  the  HODs  for  stage,  props  and  electricians  are 
involved  in  the  forward  planning  process  should  be  adjusted  to  ensure  their 
maximum  participation  at  the  earliest  sensible  opportunity.  Moreover  there 
were  indications  that  a presentation  of  forthcoming  productions  to  staff  in 
the  three  departments  and  their  closer  involvement  in  issues  would  improve 
job  satisfaction.  (Paragraph  73.) 

(3)  To  facilitate  (2)  above,  improve  morale  and  reduce  the  risk  of  above 
budget  expenditure,  more  pressure  should  be  exerted  on  designers  to  meet 
stipulated  delivery  dates.  (Paragraphs  78  to  80.) 

(4)  Within  production  management,  budgets  should  be  expressed  in  volume 
terms  (number  of  Sunday  and  night  calls,  number  of  hours  of  overtime 
budgeted  per  get-in,  etc)  and  HODs  given  volume  budgets  for  their 
departments.  (Paragraph  84.) 

(5)  Overtime  directly  attributable  to  a particular  production  should  be 
charged  to  that  production  to  give  excess  expenditure  on  such  overtime 
greater  prominence.  (Paragraph  85.) 

HOW  THE  JOB  IS  DONE  AT  THE  BARBICAN  THEATRE,  LONDON 

Use  of  stage:  volume  and  pattern  of  work 

90.  Productions  at  the  Barbican  Theatre,  London  are  a mix  of  transfers  (usually 

five)  from  Stratford-upon-Avon  via  the  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  tour  and  the  Barbican's 
own  productions  of  which  in  the  1982-83  season  there  were  four,  HENRY  IV,  Parts  1 

and  2,  POPPY  and  PETER  PAN.  The  programme  for  1983-84  also  includes  four. 

91.  Until  the  1981-82  season  the  RSC's  London  theatre  was  the  Aldwych,  and 

1982-83  was  their  first  year  at  the  new  Barbican  Theatre.  The  programme  for  the 

year  was  not  as  a result  typical,  including  productions  which  were  ambitious  in 

terms  of  set  size  and  complexity,  both  for  stage  facilities  and  stage  staff.  This  was 
offset  to  some  extent,  however,  by  including  a period  of  the  continuous  showing  of 
one  production  (eg  PETER  PAN  for  six  consecutive  weeks  over  the  Christmas 
period).  This  reduced  the  number  of  changeovers  between  performances  to  around 
50  for  the  46  week  season  if  the  changes  between  the  two  parts  of  HENRY  IV, 
which  use  the  same  set,  are  discounted  (of  which  there  were  about  70).  The  number 
of  performances  per  show  varied  from  about  35  to  50  with  a grand  total  of  about 
325. 

92.  Because  just  over  half  the  repertoire  is  on  transfer  the  build  up  is  quicker 
than  at  Stratford  with  three  productions  in  the  theatre  after  five  weeks  of  the  1983 
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Season.  For  the  get-in  of  Stratford  productions  stage  staff  and  electricians  familiar 
with  the  set  and  lighting  are  made  available  from  Stratford. 

93.  After  five  productions  have  been  brought  in  there  is  a full  repertoire  and 
existing  productions  are  then  dropped  to  make  way  for  new  ones.  Even  with  a full 
repertoire,  however,  there  are  usually  only  two  perhaps  three  changes  per  week,  less 
than  at  Stratford  because  no  change  is  made  between  matinee  and  evening 
performances  and  the  number  of  changes  between  productions  on  non-matinee  days  is 
also  fewer.  The  number  of  performances,  six  evening  and  two  matinees,  on 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  and  Saturday,  is  the  same. 


What  the  job  currently  costs  and  the  areas  of  work  examined 


94.  During  the  financial  year  1982-83  some  44  permanent  staff  were  employed  on 
work  connected  with  the  stage,  at  a budgeted  cost  of  £787,000  and  actual 
expenditure  of  £916,000.  The  subdivision  of  expenditure  was  as  follows: 


Technical  and  stage  management  (11  staff)* 

Head  of  Department  and  stage  staff  (13)  ) 

Head  of  Department  and  props  staff  (6)  ) 

Head  of  Department  and  electricians  (8) 

Sound  staff  (3  + casuals) 

Casual  showmen 

Employer's  National  Insurance  and  pension  payments 


Basic  salary 
plus  overtime 
£ 

137.000 

317.000 

148.000 
62,000 

191.000 
61,000 

£916,000 


95.  Of  the  above  groups  of  staff  I have  examined  and  comment  below  on  the 
work  of  Heads  of  Departments  (HODs),  their  staff  and  casual  showmen  in  the  stage, 
props  and  electrics  departments  which  collectively  comprise  some  77%  of  the  staff 
and  overtime  costs.  At  £916,000  total  costs  for  stage  area  staff  were  some  10%  of 
the  RSC's  1982/83  London  expendtiure. 

Stage  staff  and  the  work  they  do 

96.  ^ There  is  now  a single  team  of  15  stage  staff  managed  by  a Chief  Carpenter 
(HOD),  Mr  Alistair  Minnigin,  who  reports  in  line  to  the  Production  Manager  London, 
Mr  Simon  Opie,  who  in  turn  reports  to  the  Production  Controller,  Mr  dames  Langley, 
at  Stratford.  For  1982-83  the  Aidwych  team  size  of  13  had  applied  but  this  was  in 
practice  supplemented  by  three  full-time  casual  staff  who  have  from  1983-84  been 
incorporated  into  the  permanent  team. 

97.  The  15  staff  comprise  two  deputy  HODs,  one  senior  chargehand,  three 
chargehands  and  nine  daymen.  1 hey  are  flexibly  deployed,  the  present  Chief 
Carpenter  being  against  the  division  of  the  stage  into  two  work  areas.  He  believes 
also  in  moving  staff  between  stage  and  flies  so  that  all  can  gain  the  widest 
experience  of  stage  work.  There  are  invariably  three  staff  on  their  day  off  or  on 
leave,  and  numbers  are  topped  up  as  needed  by  the  recruitment  of  casual  showmen. 


*The  11  staff  include  the  Production  Manager,  half  the  cost  of  the  Technical 

Administrator  and  his  Assistant  (as  they  also  cover  Stratford)  and  the  nine  Stage 
Management  Staff  who  also  undertake  stage  management  and  props  work  at  the 

small  theatre  The  Pit  where  there  are  in  addition  two  stage  staff  (one  full  time, 

one  part  time)  and  two  electricians  at  a cost  of  £28,000  and  £20,000  respectively. 

Employer  s National  Insurance  for  these  staff  is  about  £5,000. 
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98.  The  nature  of  the  work  is  similar  to  that  at  Stratford,  setting,  changing  and 
clearing  the  stage  and  supporting  performances.  There  are  these  differences, 
however: 

(1)  Distances  over  which  scenery  and  props  have  to  be  carried  are  greater 
because  of  the  relationship  of  the  stage  storage  areas  to  the  stage  itself. 

(2)  Movement  of  scenery  between  the  stage  and  the  rear  storage  area  is 
also  slower  because  of  the  need  to  use  an  equalising  lift  between  the  storage 
floor  and  the  variable  rake  of  the  stage  itself. 

(3)  The  bars  for  flying  cloths  and  scenery  are  electrically  powered  at  the 
Barbican  removing  the  need  for  the  manual  handling  of  heavy  counter- 
balancing weights,  but  the  working  of  this  equipment  is  still  intermittently 
faulty,  causing  extra  work,  and  the  system  has  not  yet  been  accepted  by  the 
RSC  from  their  landlord,  the  Corporation  of  London. 

(4)  As  the  RSC's  production  workshops  are  at  Stratford,  stage  staff  at  the 
Barbican  undertake  set  assembly  and  some  minor  carpentry  work  and  have  a 
small  workshop  adjacent  to  the  stage  for  this  purpose. 

(5)  Because  of  the  size  of  the  acting  area,  and  the  nature  of  the 

relationship  between  the  auditorium  and  the  open  stage,  sets  can  be  more 
complex  for  the  Barbican’s  own  productions  eg  PETER  PAN  which  required 
nine  extra  staff  to  fly  members  of  the  cast. 

99.  There  are  also  differences  in  the  pattern  of  working  between  Stratford  and 
the  Barbican: 

(1)  There  is  a different  shift  pattern  based  on  a five-day,  not  a six-day, 

week. 

(2)  Changeovers  between  performances  are  invariably  the  subject  of  a night 

call,  and  are  not  carried  out  during  the  morning  as  at  Stratford.  This  is 

because  there  was  no  other  way  of  satisfactorily  effecting  changeovers  at 
the  Aldwych  Theatre  other  than  at  night  and  the  Aidwych  methods  of 
working  have  been  transferred  to  the  Barbican  without  renegotiation.  This 
accounts  for  the  fewer  number  of  changeovers  (two  or  three  per  week)  in 
the  Barbican  programme. 

(3)  There  are  no  afternoon  changeovers  on  matinee  days. 

(4)  New  productions  or  productions  on  transfer  are  normally  brought  into 
the  theatre  over  one  weekend  rather  than  two,  during  which  traditional  lines 
of  demarcation  between  stage,  props  and  electrics  staff  are  relaxed,  the 
staff  from  all  three  departments  working  together  on  the  initial  get-in  and 
fit-up  in  order  to  finish  the  work  as  quickly  as  possible. 

(5)  Much  greater  use  is  made  of  casual  staff. 

100.  Although  a typical  week's  work  when  there  is  a full  repertoire  entails  fewer 
-changeovers  than  at  Stratford,  because  these  are  at  night  overtime  earnings  are 
higher.  Against  a basic  guaranteed  weekly  wage  for  a first  dayman/chargehand  of 
about  £137  (1982  London  rates)  for  a five-day  week,  gross  weekly  earnings  with 
overtime  can  vary  from  about  £200  to  about  £450,  leading  to  annual  gross  earnings 
of  £15,000  to  £16,000. 
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Stage  electricians  and  the  work  they  do 

101.  There  is  a single  team  of  seven  electricians  managed  by  a Chief  Electrician, 
Mr  Stewart  Leviton,  who  reports  in  line  to  the  Production  Manager  London.  His 
seven  staff  comprise  an  assistant  HOD,  one  senior  chargehand,  three  chargehands  and 
two  daymen.  Absence  due  to  leave  or  days  off,  etc  is  met  by  operating  with  a 
smaller  team  or  employing  casual  staff,  depending  upon  the  demands  of  the  work. 

102.  The  nature  and  pattern  of  working  follows  that  described  for  Stratford 
except  for  the  same  important  differences  identified  above  for  stage  staff;  a 
different  shift  pattern;  a five-day  week;  night  rather  than  morning  changeovers;  no 
afternoon  matinee  change;  a different  working  pattern  for  get-ins;  and  much  greater 
use  of  casual  staff. 

103.  There  was  also  a quite  different  lighting  rig  from  that  installed  at  Stratford 
which  complicated  the  transfer  of  productions.  During  the  closed  period  in  March 
1983,  however,  this  rig  was  removed  and  lanterns  re-rigged  on  the  same  basis  as  at 
Stratford.  This  has  simplified  the  lighting  of  transferred  productions  although 
adjustments  have  still  to  be  made  for  eg  differences  in  distance  and  size  and  shape 
of  stage.  I gained  the  impression  that  designers  use  the  transfer  as  an  opportunity 
to  modify  or  relight  parts  of  the  show.* 

104.  The  Barbican  Theatre’s  own  productions  can  also  create  new  demands  because 

of  their  wider  scope  than  traditional  RSC  productions.  In  POPPY,  for  example,  20 
projectors  were  used  for  the  lighting  effects  of  just  one  song.  As  at  Stratford, 
however,  the  resources  needed,  permanent  staff  and  casuals,  are  determined  by  the 
time  available  to  effect  lighting  changes,  and,  for  performances,  the  number  of 
simultaneous  activities  (eg  KING  LEAR  at  one  point  requires  two  electricians 
manning  the  dry  ice  machine,  while  a third  is  under  the  stage  and  a fourth  on  the 

stage,  both  using  smoke  guns,  and  a fifth  is  clearing  away  cables  as  part  of  the  set 

is  rolled  off). 

105.  Overtime  earnings  are  frequently  high,  taking  the  guaranteed  weekly  wage 
for  a first  dayman  of  about  £137  regularly  to  £30Q-£40G,  leading  to  gross  earnings 
of  £ 17, 000~£  18,000. 

Props  staff  and  the  work  they  do 

106.  There  are  six  staff,  a Property  Master,  Mr  Terry  Diamond,  who  reports  to 

the  Production  Manager  London,  an  assistant  and  four  daymen.  Use  is  made  on  a 
regular  basis  of  one  casual  showman  for  most  of  the  season  and  further  casuals  may 
be  recruited  if  a show  is  particularly  ’’heavy".  Because  the  RSC's  repair  shops  are 
at  Stratford,  property  repairs  are  made  at  the  Barbican  although  because  of  the 
geography  of  the  building  the  repair  workshops  are  two  levels  down  from  the  stage. 

Props  staff  work  more  closely  as  a team  with  stage  staff  than  at  Stratford. 

107.  The  Property  Master  watches  rehearsals  in  the  rehearsal  room  before  transfer 
to  the  stage  to  assess  the  resources  needed  to  handle  props  and  how  his  staff  would 
be  best  deployed.  For  shows  using  large  numbers  of  props,  or  where  there  are  a 
high  number  of  prop  cues,  he  will  bring  in  casual  staff.  For  transfers  from 
Stratford,  he  endeavours  to  see  the  Stratford  press  preview  so  he  has  some 
knowledge  of  the  show  when  it  reaches  the  Barbican.  The  personal  props  of  actors 
and  actresses  are  dealt  with  by  Stage  Management. 


*The  RSC  observe:  "It  is  required  of  all  members  of  creative  teams  that  they  shall 
try  to  improve  weak  areas  of  any  production  on  its  transfer  or  revival,  and  the  need 
c.u  adapt  the  Stratford  and  Newcastle  'proscenium*  designs  for  the  non-proscenium 
open  stage  at  Barbican  often  requires  major  adjustments  in  order  to  make  the 
production  visually  acceptable  in  the  London  theatre." 
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108-  The  numbers  of  prop  staff  needed  have  increased  considerably  over  the  last 
12  years  (when  it  used  to  be  Mr  Diamond  plus  one).  He  cited  greater  professionalism 
and  greater  realism  as  important  reasons  for  performances  now  needing  more  props 
staff  eg  they  used  to  use  plastic  fruit,  now  it  is  real;  props  used  to  be  painted  on 
(two  dimensional)  now  there  are  reproductions  of  the  object  needing  to  be  handled. 
Props  are  now  better  and  more  realistically  made  so  a proper  repair  is  needed  if  it 
is  not  to  show  and  so  spoil  the  look  of  the  prop.  Also,  at  the  Aldwych  transfers 

from  Stratford  (which  had  to  be  scaled  down)  were  larger  than  Aldwych  productions 

which  had  to  be  small  to  suit  that  stage.  In  the  first  year  at  the  Barbican  the 
reverse  has  been  true,  Barbican  productions  being  larger  and  more  complex  than 
Stratford  transfers. 

Shift  pattern  and  basic  working  week 

109.  There  is  a basic  working  day  of  three  sessions,  9 30  am  to  1 30  pm;  2 00 

pm  to  6 00  pm;  6 30  pm  to  10  30  pm.  Each  member  of  staff  works  not  more  than 

two  sessions  (ie  eight  hours)  per  day  on  five  days  Monday  to  Saturday  plus  two  -hour 

calls  before  matinees  paid  at  time  and  a half.  In  addition  they  are  paid  a further  4 

hours  at  time  and  a half  to  carry  out  all  performance  work  after  10  30  pm  as  part 

of  the  basic  contractual  working  week,  and  not  as  voluntary  overtime.  There  is 
therefore  a guaranteed  basic  working  week  of  48  hours  (with  pay  for  52  hours). 
Actual  hours  worked  will  be  less  than  48,  sometimes  by  several  hours.  Sessions  are 
rostered  so  that  staff  have  a different  day  off  each  week,  linking  every  six  weeks 
the  Saturday  of  one  week  with  the  Monday  of  the  next  to  provide  a long  weekend. 

All  staff  are  called  for  five  evening  sessions  per  week  and  one  or  two  afternoon 

sessions  on  matinee  days.  On  non-matinee  days  a skeleton  team  of  two  stage,  two 
props  and  one  electrician  provides  cover  for  the  afternoon  session,  remaining  staff 
working  a split  shift  of  morning  and  evening  sessions.  Providing  48  hours  notice  is 
given  the  pattern  of  working  when  the  theatre  is  "dark"  may  be  adjusted  to  a total 
of  eight  hours  per  day  worked  between  9 00  am  and  6 00  pm. 

110.  The  guaranteed  1982  weekly  rates  of  pay  for  this  48  hour,  five  day  week 

range  from  about  £130  for  a dayman  to  about  £177  for  a Head  of  Department 
(HOD). 

Incentive  and  supplement  payments 

111.  To  encourage  changeovers  during  basic  working  hours  (as  opposed  to  at  night 
on  overtime)  there  is  an  incentive  payment  of  two  hours  pay  at  double  time  for 
each  morning  changeover  completed  by  1 30  pm.  As  most  changeovers  are  still 
undertaken  at  night  such  incentive  payments  have  been  infrequent  and  this  clause  is 
currently  in  dispute.  Additionally  a changeover  on  a Saturday  night  attracts  a 
supplement  of  four  hours  at  double  time  to  equalise  it  with  a Sunday  call  (ie  to 
make  eight  hours  at  double  time  to  compensate  the  men  should  they  choose  to  work 
the  Saturday  night  rather  than  the  Sunday). 

When  overtime  is  payable 

112.  Overtime  is  payable  as  follows: 

(1)  At  single  time  for  worked  meal  breaks  (a  payment  of  one  hour). 

(2)  At  time  and  a half  for  hours  between  9 00  am  and  11  00  pm  in  excess 
of  the  basic  working  week  and  for  working  basic  hours  on  a scheduled  day 
off. 
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(3)  At  double  time  on  Sunday;  Bank  Holidays;  at  night  between  II  pm  and 
9 am*  for  working  beyond  basic  hours  on  a scheduled  day  off;  and  for  all 
hours5 after  a continuous  15  hour  period  of  work  ending  after  11  pm  (until  a 
ten  hour  break  can  be  given). 

113.  The  following  minimum  calls  apply: 

(1)  No  call  for  overtime  will  be  for  less  than  four  hours. 

(2)  A call  after  11  pm  which  extends  beyond  3 am  will  trigger  a further 
four-hour  call. 

(3)  Sunday  calls  will  be  for  not  less  than  eight  hours. 

The  need  for  overtime 

114.  Overtime  arises  in  the  following  ways: 

(1)  During  the  gef-in,  fit-up  and  technical  rehearsal  of  new  productions  or 
Stratford  transfers. 

(2)  When  additional  staff  are  needed  to  support  a performance  because  of 
absences  of  permanent  staff  or  because  the  nature  of  a production  requires 
an  increase  in  resources. 

(3)  For  changeovers  between  shows. 

(4)  For  other  work  in  the  theatre  arising  from  running  shows  in  repertoire 
or  getting  shows  out  of  the  theatre. 

115.  The  getting  in  of  shows  follows  the  pattern  at  Stratford  with  the  building  of 
the  set  over  the  weekend  and  the  closing  of  the  theatre  for  three  days  for  technical 
and  dress  rehearsals  before  a number,  varying  from  five  to  ten,  of  preview 
performances.  For  transfers  from  Stratford,  HODs  at  the  Barbican  will  have 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  production  following  visits  to  Stratford,  and  one  or 
two  Stratford  staff  will  be  in  attendance  for  the  Barbican  get-in. 

116.  The  set  has,  however,  to  be  tailored  to  the  differently  shaped  stage,  a wider 
proscenium  opening  and  the  different  position  of  the  safety  curtain.  1 he  opportunity 
also  appears  to  be  taken  by  designers  and  directors  to  adjust  aspects  they  were  not 
happy  with  at  Stratford  and  I gained  the  impression  some  changes  were  made  to 
give  productions  a "London”  dimension.  (See  footnote  to  paragraph  103.) 

1 17.  Additional  staff  for  performances  are  needed  to  replace  absentees  (on  their 
rostered  day  off,  holiday,  etc)  and  to  handle  cues  and  act/scene  changes  beyond  the 
resources  of  the  permanent  staff.  Replacements  are  drawn  from  staff  on  their  day 
off  (at  time  and  a half)  or,  if  there  are  no  overtime  volunteers,  by  the  employment 
of  casuals.  If  extra  staff  are  needed  for  performances  casuals  are  used,  and  their 
use  was  considerable  in  1982-83,  the  RSC’s  launch  year  at  the  Barbican,  when  a 
number  of  large  and  complex  shows  were  staged  eg  POPPY  and  PETER  PAN. 

118.  Changeovers  between  shows  cause  overtime  at  the  Barbican  because  they  are 
performed  at  night  (or  attract  an  incentive  payment  if  performed  in  the  morning). 

119.  Other  work  arises  periodically  which  requires  overtime  working,  principally  in 
connection  with  the  get-out  of  shows,  which  is  done  at  night  or  at  weekends,  but 
occasionally  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  a full  repertoire  where  the  storage 
and  location  of  sets  has  to  be  rearranged  to  facilitate  smooth  changeovers. 
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What  the  staff,  casuals  and  overtime  cost 

120.  Staff  costs  over  the  period  from  1978-79  to  date  (including  the  cost  of  HODs 

but  excluding  employer's  National  Insurance  payments)  rounded  at  the  nearest  £1  000 
are:  9 


1978-79 

£000 

1979-80 

£000 

1980-81 

£000 

1981-82 

£000 

1982-83 

£000 

Budgets 

1983-84* 

£000 

STAGE  AND  PROPS  STAFF 

BASIC  SALARY  COSTS 
(Budget  Overspend) 

87 

(11) 

100 

(9) 

118 

(5) 

126 

(Nil) 

147 

(14) 

191 

COST  OF  OVERTIME 
(Budget  Overspend) 

77 

(Nil) 

100 

(14) 

113 

(13) 

156 

(Nil) 

170 

(Nil) 

160 

OVERTIME  AS  A % 
OF  BASIC  SALARY 

89% 

100% 

96% 

124% 

116% 

84% 

ELECTRICIANS 

BASIC  SALARY  COSTS 
(Budget  Overspend) 

39 

(3) 

46 

(2) 

53 

(3) 

51 

(4) 

66 

(5) 

71 

COST  OF  OVERTIME 
(Budget  Overspend) 

42 

(3) 

53 

(4) 

58 

(9) 

77 

(4) 

82 

(Nil) 

85 

OVERTIME  AS  A % OF 
BASIC  SALARY 

108% 

115% 

109% 

151% 

124% 

120% 

CASUAL  STAFF 

BASIC  SALARY  COSTS 
(Budget  Overspend) 

26 

(18) 

20 

(8) 

15 

(Nil) 

37 

(4) 

74 

(29) 

63 

COST  OF  OVERTIME 
(Budget  Overspend) 

0.4 

(Nil) 

20 

(16) 

27 

(9) 

67 

(ID 

117 

(71) 

88 

OVERTIME  AS  A % OF 
BASIC  SALARY 

1.5% 

100% 

180% 

181% 

158% 

* 

TOTAL  COSTS 

271 

339 

384 

514 

656 

658 

TOTAL  OVERSPEND 

(37) 

(53) 

(39) 

(23) 

(119) 

Note: 

*The  1983-84  figures  are  at  1982-83  prices. 

Overtime  trends  since  1978-79 

121.  An  immediate  difficulty  with  runs  of  figures  is  that  they  span  operations  at 
two  theatres,  from  1978-79  to  1981-82  at  the  Aldwych  (a  small  theatre  with  very 
restricted  stage  storage  area)  and,  for  1982-83,  at  the  Barbican.  Because  for 
changeovers  at  the  Aldwych,  sets  had  to  be  loaded  into  vans  in  the  street  (some  16 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  stage  with  no  lift),  the  work  was  always  carried  out 
overnight.  Cramped  conditions  in  the  theatre  meant  that  performing  several  shows 
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in  repertoire  could  only  be  achieved  with  high  levels  of  overtime,  although  in  turn 
the  lack  of  space  acted  as  a brake  on  any  move  by  designers  or  director  $ towards 
large  and  complex  productions. 


122.  This  brake  came  off  quite  dramatically  with  the  move  to  the  Barbican,  and 
durin^  1982-83  a number  of  heavy  and/or  complex  productions  were  performed  (eg 
poppy  pftf  PAN.  HENRY  IV).  Some  measure  of  the  effect  of  this  can  be  seen 
from  the  leap  in  expenditure  on  casual  staff  from  £104,000  in  1981-82  to  £191,000 
in  1982-83  (although  not  wholly  for  this  reason). 


123.  There  has  been  no  recent  analysis  of  overtime  trends  by  management  and  I 
have  not  attempted  one  for  the  period  of  operating  at  the  Aldwych,  where  only  the 
final  year  1981-82  showed  a significant  increase,  due  to  a deliberate  decision  to 
change  the  repertory  pattern  for  that  year  and  increase  the  frequency  with  which 
productions  are  changed,  resulting  in  regular  night  calls  on  Tuesdays  ana  Ihursdays. 


The  reasons  for  overspend  against  budget  in  1982-83 

124.  A continuation  of  high  levels  of  overtime  after  the  move  to  the  Barbican 
was  inevitable  with  the  decision  to  allow  staff  to  continue  working  on  the  same 
basis  as  at  the  Aldwych  (eg  night  changeovers)  in  order  to  move  to  heavier  and 
more  complex  productions.  In  the  event,  overtime  working  by  permanent  staff 
stayed  roughly  in  line  with  budgets  finishing  about  £3,000  below.  This  was 

apparently  due  to  reluctance  on  the  part  of  permanent  staff  to  volunteer  for  as 
many  overtime  calls  as  might  have  been  expected,  with  the  result  that  such  calls 
were  met  by  the  engagement  of  casual  staff,  for  which  there  was  a budget 
overspend  of  about  £100,000,  some  110%. 

123.  This  large  overspend  was  caused  by  a significant  volume  increase  in  the  use 
of  casuals  over  the  Aldwych  requirements  on  which  budgets  were  based.  This 
unexpected  volume  increase  was  due  to  a combination  of: 

(1)  An  increase  in  the  number  of  permanent  stage  staff  to  16.  The 

number  used  at  the  Aldwych,  13,  was  found  to  be  too  small  for  the  Barbican 
with  its  greater  distances  over  which  to  move  scenery  and  the  additional 
attention  needed  to  the  storage  of  sets  in  the  backstage  storage  area. 

Throughout  1982-83  three  extra  men  were  employed  regularly  as  casuals. 
This  was  not  budgeted  for  and  probably  accounts  for  £30-40,000  of  the 
overspend. 

(2)  Heavier  and  more  complex  shows  than  assumed  for  budget  purposes  eg 
POPPY  and  PETER  PAN  needed  respectively  five  and  six  extra  staff  to  run 
performances,  of  which  there  were  a total  of  97. 


(3)  Two  staff  on  sick  leave  for  most  of  the  year  necessitating  their 
replacement  with  casuals  and  a doubling  of  wages. 

(4)  Additional  casuals  needed  for  changeovers  at  the  Barbican  which  had 

not  been  foreseen.  (At  the  Aldwych  a changeover  had  effectively  been  a 

get-out  ie  into  vans  in  the  street,  and  for  get-outs  the  staff  in  all  three 
departments  had  always  combined  forces.  They  were  not  prepared  to 
continue  to  do  so  for  what  they  regarded  as  normal  changeovers  at  the 
Barbican  and  as  a result  more  resources  have  been  needed.) 
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How  staff  and  overtime  costs  are  controlled 

126.  There  is  a central  Accounts  Department  at  Stratford  and  the  control  of  staff 
and  overtime  costs  follows  the  procedure  already  described  for  Stratford.  The 
budget  holder  for  all  three  departments,  stage,  props  and  electrics,  is  the  Production 
Manager  London. 

127.  As  at  Stratford  there  is  no  delegation  of  budgets  to  respective  HODs  and 

although  the  Production  Manager  receives  monthly  statements  of  spend  against 
budget,  control  of  expenditure  takes  the  form  of  responding  to  the  demands  of  the 
performance  schedule  as  economically  as  possible  without  regard  to  whether 
particular  overtime  calls  or  periods  of  employment  of  casuals  are  within  or  outside 
the  budget. 

128.  When  constructing  budgets  for  the  year  with  the  Financial  Controller,  the 

Production  Manager  has  the  advantage  of  knowing  in  advance  the  nature  of  at  least 
half  the  coming  season's  repertoire  because  most  of  the  shows  to  be  transferred 

from  Stratford  will  be  in  the  Stratford  repertoire  by  November /December  when 
provisional  budgets  for  the  coming  year  are  firmed  up. 

129.  For  the  1983-84  budgets,  an  increase  of  three  in  the  number  of  permanent 

stage  staff  has  been  built  in.  In  the  case  of  overtime  and  casuals,  however,  budgets 

are  lower  at  constant  prices  than  in  1982-83,  although  the  collective  total  of  all 

budgets  remains  the  same*.  In  the  absence  of  a locally  held  budget  expressed  in 
volume  terms  and  related  to  particular  productions,  it  was  not  clear  to  me  how  as 
the  year  progresses  it  will  be  known  which  periods  of  overtime  have  been  included 
in  the  budget  and  which  have  not,  and  budget  implications  are  likely  only  to  emerge 

subsequent  to  the  expenditure  when  the  finding  of  offsetting  savings  from  the  same 

budget  will  be  difficult. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  HOW  THE  JOB  IS  DONE  AT  THE  BARBICAN 
Pattern  of  work  and  coverage  of  stage 

130.  As  the  season  opens  with  productions  on  transfer  from  Stratford  build-up  of 
the  repertoire  is  quicker  than  there,  although  this  is  still  the  lightest  part  of  the 
year  in  terms  of  workload.  Scheduling  of  productions  is  more  sympathetic  to  the 
work  requirements  of  stage  staff,  with  no  changeovers  between  matinee  and  evening 
performances  and  longer  running  of  performances,  so  that  changeovers  during  1983-84 
will  average  two  per  week  against  four  at  Stratford.  Why  the  Barbican  should  then 
need  more  staff  is  discussed  below.  Coverage  of  the  stage  by  a single  team  has  the 
advantage  of  keeping  the  number  of  permanent  staff  low  but  results  in  greater 
amounts  of  overtime  working  per  head.  (I  found  the  trade  off  between  single  and 
double  team  working  difficult  to  analyse  on  a limited  examination  of  the  work,  but 
clearly  in  comparing  the  two,  common  overtime  working  (eg  under  both  systems 
night  and  Sunday  calls  would  be  overtime  calls)  needs  to  be  discounted.  If  this  is 
done,  I consider  that  the  double  team  approach  with  twice  the  number  of  staff 
would  be  less  cost  effective  than  employing  one  team  and  paying  enhanced  rates  for 
a greater  level  of  overtime  working  per  head.) 

Permanent  and  casual  staff  costs 

131.  The  need  for  larger  permanent  teams  than  at  Stratford  (16  stage,  eight 
electricians  and  six  props  against  12,  seven  and  four)  is  attributed  by  the  Production 


*The  RSC  observe:  "So  far  as  casuals  are  concerned,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
identify  in  volume  and  date  the  cover  for  absences,  get-ins,  changeovers  and  show 
running". 
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Manager  and  HODs  to  the  operation  of  the  five  day  week,  the  effect  of  the 
Barbican's  own  productions  and  the  different  physical  and  geographical  features  ot 
the  theatre  (eg  greater  distances  to  cover,  and  need  for  an  equalising  lift  from 

stage  to  rear  storage  area). 

132.  I have  examined  these  factors  and  comment  on  them  below  for  each 
department  but  I have  found  them  difficult  to  quantify  with  only  a limited  period  of 
observation  of  the  work.  As  negotiations  about  working  practices  following  the 
transfer  of  work  from  the  Aldwych  to  the  Barbican  are  imminent  I believe  it 
important  for  a full  analysis  to  be  made  of  what  are  reasonable  levels  of  permanent 
staff,  casuals  and  overtime  for  the  work  which  now  has  to  be  done.  Working 
patterns  have  remained  geared  to  an  Aldwych  environment  and  need  to  be  adjusted, 
not  only  for  factors  which  may  increase  the  time  required  for  jobs,  such  as 
distances  to  walk  scenery,  but  also  for  factors  which  make  working  easier,  such  as 
mechanised  flying  bars  and  the  more  generous  off-stage  working  and  storage  area. 
The  effects  of  the  transfer  to  the  Barbican  are  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  1982-83  programme  was  intentionally  heavy  to  launch  the  RSC  at  the 
Barbican  and  this  generated  greater  amounts  of  work  than  should  occur  in  1983-84 
or  later  years  and  obscured  the  effect  upon  budgets  of  the  transfer  itself. 

133.  In  the  case  of  electricians  working  practices  are  similar  at  both  Stratford 
and  the  Barbican  (there  are  now  compatible  lighting  rigs  although  this  was  not  the 
case  in  1982-83).  Differences  of  lantern  accessibility  remain  but  I formed  the 
impression  that  these  were  not  significant  and  not  a reason  why  the  Barbican  needed 
an  extra  permanent  electrician  and  the  greater  use  of  casuals.  The  five-day  week  at 
the  Barbican  is  one  factor,  but  difficult  to  quantify.  At  Stratford  the  six  staff  (ie 
excluding  the  HOD)  are  rostered  for  13  three-hour  sessions  per  six-day  week,  a total 
of  78  sessions.  For  a five-day  week  the  number  of  sessions  would  not  exceed  12  per 
man,  72  in  total.  To  retain  the  same  coverage  a seventh  man  (7  x 12  = 84 

sessions)  would  be  needed.  Although  the  effect  of  the  five-day  week  appears 
therefore  largely  to  account  for  the  Barbican  needing  one  extra  man,  use  is  made  of 
two  casuals  on  a regular  basis  at  the  Barbican  for  eg  follow  spot  work,  which  is 
covered  at  Stratford  for  the  most  part  by  the  permanent  staff.  The  effect  of  the 
Barbican's  own  productions  did  not  appear  to  me  to  justify  more  than  the  occasional 
use  of  casual  staff  and  I concluded  that  now  the  lights  have  been  re-rigged  it  should 
be  possible  to  operate  electrics  at  the  Barbican  with  one  electrician  less  overall 
(possibly  on  the  lightboard  where  there  appeared  to  me  to  be  some  doubling  up). 

134.  In  the  case  of  props  staff  (four  at  Stratford,  six  at  the  Barbican)  there 

appeared  to  be  the  regular  use  of  one  casual  at  both  Stratford  and  the  Barbican, 
and  when  account  is  taken  of  both  the  five-day  week  and  the  longer  distances  to  be 
covered  at  the  Barbican  (particularly  between  the  repair  shop  and  the  stage)  I 
consider  the  present  permanent  team  of  six  at  the  Barbican  justified. 

135.  In  the  case  of  stage  staff,  using  the  1983-84  permanent  staffing  level,  there 

are  an  HOD  and  15  staff  at  the  Barbican  against  an  HOD  and  11  staff  at  Stratford. 
The  effect  of  the  five-day  week  appears  likely  to  account  for  one  man  (143  sessions 
of  three  hours  are  worked  at  Stratford,  13  per  six-day  week  by  11  men:  if  sessions 
were  reduced  to  12  per  man  per  five-day  week  12  men  would  be  needed  to  cover 
143).  Longer  distances  than  at  Stratford  over  which  to  carry  scenery  increases  the 

time  needed  for  tasks  and  to  hold  times  constant  and  not  eg  lengthen  intervals 

during  performances,  means  increasing  the  size  of  the  team.  I was  unable  to 
quantify  the  effect  of  greater  distances  but  I formed  the  impression  there  should  be 
some  offsetting  savings  from  having  more  room  in  the  wings  for  trucked  scenery  and 
that  work  in  the  flies,  with  mechanically  rather  than  manually  operated  bars,  should 
- when  the  system  is  fully  dependable  - be  less  demanding  and  at  certain  periods 
less  labour  intensive.  Another,  and  important,  time  consuming  factor  not  present  at 
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Stratford  or  the  Aldwych,  is  the  difficulty  of  access  to  the  back  stage  storage  area 
which  has  to  be  via  an  equalising  lift  to  compensate  for  the  difference  in  floor  level 
between  the  raked  stage  and  the  back  dock.  I was  told  this  had  led  to  a doubling 
of  the  team  clearing  scenery  into  the  back  dock,  one  team  needing  to  be  on  stage 
to  feed  the  lift  and  another  back  stage  to  empty  it  and  stack  the  items.  At 

Stratford  they  would  be  carried  from  the  stage  to  the  storage  area  in  one 
movement. 

136.  Clearly  these  factors  point  to  a need  for  some  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
permanent  team,  and  experience  during  1982-83  has  pointed  to  a need  for  three  men 
for  this  extra  work.  My  own  limited  period  of  observation  has  not  enabled  me  to 
quantify  the  extra  time  caused  by  the  geography  of  the  Barbican  but  an  increase  of 
this  order  does  not  appear  excessive  based  on  the  heavy  programme  of  1982-83. 
Whether  an  addition  of  three  is  needed  for  1983-84  is  less  clear  and  I feel  merits 
review  during  the  year.  The  extent  to  which  use  is  still  made  of  casual  staff  now 
the  number  of  permanent  stage  staff  has  been  increased,  will  also  need  to  be 
monitored  as  part  of  what  I consider  needs  to  be  an  examination  of  the  underlying 
reasons  for  using  casuals  in  view  of  the  increase  in  their  cost  from  £42,000  in  1980- 
81  to  £191,000  in  1982-83. 

The  number  of  managers 

137.  All  three  HODs  at  the  Barbican  report  in  line  to  the  Production  Manager 
who  is  also  responsible  for  production  departments  (wardrobe  and  wigs)  based  in  the 
Barbican.  He  in  turn  reports  in  line  to  the  Production  Controller  at  Stratford,  and 
also  looks  to  Stratford  for  technical  back  up  from  the  Technical  Administrator  based 
there. 

138.  I formed  the  impression  the  Production  Manager's  post  was  heavily  loaded 
and  that  the  time  available  to  him  for  man  management  and  oversight  of  work  and 
working  arrangements  in  the  Stage,  Props  and  Electrics  departments  was  necessarily 
limited.  He  is  required  to  deal  with  production  problems  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Barbican,  and  during  the  period  of  my  observations  considerable  time  was  needed  to 
deal  with  a disagreement  with  the  GLC  Fire  Department  over  the  dangers  to  the 
audience  of  dry-ice  mist  if  it  spilled  over  into  the  auditorium.  This  was  only  one 
example  of  the  problems  which  can  be  met  in  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
the  landlord  (the  theatre  is  leased)  and,  more  particularly,  the  Greater  London 
Council's  fire  regulations*. 

139.  As  at  Stratford  I had  the  impression  that  some  staff  felt  remote  from  senior 
management  and  the  planning  process. 

The  amount  and  cost  of  overtime  worked 

140.  In  1982/83  at  125%  of  basic  salary  for  electricians,  and  116%  of  basic  salary 
for  stage  and  props  staff,  overtime  working  at  the  Barbican  was  much  higher  than 
at  Stratford  (for  the  last  year  at  the  Aldwych,  1981/82,  figures  were  151%  and  124% 
respectively,  in  both  cases  a sharp  increase  over  earlier  years).  These  levels  of 
overtime  have  also  to  be  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  considerable  use  of  casuals. 

141.  The  bulk  of  the  overtime  is  worked  either  during  a get-in,  fit-up  or  get-out, 
or  to  effect  changeovers  between  performances. 


*The  RSC  agree  that  the  London  Production  Manager's  work  is  unbalanced;  this  is 
the  subject  of  a current  review. 
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142.  A get-in  and  fit-up  normally  entails  a Saturday  night  call  followed  by  Sunday 
working  and  invariably  a further  night  call  on  the  Sunday  which  triggers  the 
continuing  working  clause  so  that  all  hours  on  Monday  are  then  payable  at  double 
time  until  a ten  hour  break  can  be  given.  A get-out  usually  entails  a night  call.  . A 
feature  of  the  1982-83  season  at  the  Barbican  was  that  because  of  the  cumulative 
size  of  the  shows  and  the  fact  that  PETER  PAN  required  ^^  ^struction  of  its 
own  stage,  four  shows  (THE  WINTER'S  TALE,  POPPY,  ALLS  WELL  THAT  ENDS 
WELL  and  HENRY  IV)  were  ail  brought  in,  taken  out  and  brought  in  again,  doubling 
the  number  of  get-ins,  fit-ups  and  get-outs  needed.  Of  the  18  Sundays  worked  in 
1982-83,  12  were  for  getting  shows  in  and  two  for  getting  shows  out  (of  the  other 
four,  one  was  for  a concert,  one  for  an  extra  performance  of  PETER  PAN  to 
replace  a performance  when  the  stage  equalising  lift  failed,  and  two  for  the  initial 
fit  up  of  the  theatre  at  the  start  of  the  season).  I did  not  consider  this  level  of 
weekend  working  excessive  for  what  was  a heavy  season  of  work. 


143.  The  number  of  get-ins  and  fit-ups  is  determined  by  the  programme  schedule, 
but  the  number  of  staff  called  for  the  work  is  determined  by  custom  and  practice*. 
A comparison  between  the  get-in  and  fit-up  of  KING  LEAR  at  Stratford  over  the 
week-ends  of  29-30  May  and  5-6  dune  1982  and  the  get-in  and  lit -up  of  the  same 
production  at  the  Barbican  over  the  week-end  21-22  May  1983  shows  that  at 
Stratford  there  were  some  120-140  hours  of  overtime  by  electricians  (equal  to  some 
300  hours  with  enhancement),  while  at  the  Barbican  the  same  get-in  took  the 

electricians  some  200  hours  (equal  to  some  400  hours  with  enhancement)  and  in 
addition  double  time  payment  for  Monday  was  triggered  as  a result  of  continuous 
working  on  the  Sunday.  The  main  difference  appears  to  arise  from  having  ten 

electricians  on  call  overnight  on  Saturday  at  the  Barbican  (where  it  is  the  practice 
to  have  all  staff  working  together  on  a get-in  without  departmental  boundaries) 
instead  of  just  one  on  standby  as  at  Stratford  (work  on  stage  by  electricians 

normally  follows  assembly  of  the  set  by  stage  staff).  One  reason  for  higher  levels 

of  overtime  than  at  Stratford  is,  therefore,  due  to  using  more  men  on  overtime  for 
essentially  the  same  task,  even  if  the  nine  extra  electricians  were  in  fact  used  to 
assist  stage  staff  (in  which  case  their  cost  has  to  be  weighed  against  what  is  gained 
by  getting  the  job  done  that  much  quicker). 


144.  Changeovers  between  productions  are  a major  contributing  factor  to  the  high 
level  of  overtime  because  they  are  carried  out  on  a night  call.  Night  calls  were  a 
necessary  feature  at  the  Aldwych  but  in  most  cases  are  no  longer  necessary  at  the 
Barbican,  where  the  work  could  be  largely  undertaken  during  basic  hours  in  the 
mornings  (as  at  Stratford).  As  there  is  already  provision  in  the  Trade  Union 
Agreement  for  an  incentive  payment  of  two  hours  at  double  time  for  a changeover 
during  basic  hours,  a move  to  morning  changeovers  would  reduce  rather  than 
eliminate  the  cost  of  night  calls,  each  about  £600  in  overtime  payments  (four  hours 
at  double  time  for  30  men  at  £2.50  per  hour).  An  additional  benefit  of  morning 
changes  is  that  unlike  night  calls  they  would  not  trigger  double  time  payments  as  a 
result  of  a period  of  continuous  working.  Staff,  however,  see  any  move  away  from 
night  calls  as  a cut  in  take  home  pay  without  any  cut  in  the  work  needing  to  be 
done.  The  matter  is  now  for  negotiation  (which  is  in  progress)  but  clearly  there  are 
considerable  potential  (if  not  easily  realisable)  savings  in  this  area  of  overtime 
working.  With  about  50  night  changes  in  1982-83  the  overtime  cost  would  have  been 
about  £30,000  of  which  half  could  be  saved  from  a move  to  morning  changeovers. 


*The  RSC  observe:  "This  is  not  generally  correct:  the  endeavour  is  to  call  the 
minimum  number  of  staff  necessary  to  complete  a function,  and  this  'calling  by 
necessity'  is  enshrined  in  the  RSC/NATTKE  Agreement.  There  is  no  undue  pressure 
from  staff  to  work  unnecessary  or  excessive  overtime  (see  paragraph  124).  The  tasks 
involved  in  getting-in  and  fitting-up  KING  LEAR  in  Stratford  and  London  are  not 
necessarily  directly  comparable." 
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145.  For  other  periods  of  overtime  the  pattern  follows  that  at  Stratford  except 
that  calls  are  for  four  hours  rather  than  for  three  because  basic  working  sessions 
are  of  that  duration.  Although  the  problem  of  late  delivery  of  designs  is  not  so 
acute  at  the  Barbican  because  part  of  the  repertoire  is  on  transfer  from  Stratford, 
it  still  exists.  In  1982-83  the  designs  for  POPPY  only  started  to  arrive  from  21 
duly  some  four  weeks  after  the  28  dune  due  date,  and  designs  for  PETER  PAN  came 
in  from  5 November  when  due  in  on  13  September  ie  over  seven  weeks  late.  It  is 
difficult  to  quantify  the  effect  of  this  in  terms  of  extra  overtime  or  casuals,  but  it 
clearly  reduced  the  opportunity  to  properly  evaluate  the  designs,  assess  their 
implications  for  stage  and  props  staff  and  plan  and  implement  the  most  economical 
means  of  performing  the  show,  particularly  as  some  of  the  design  material  may  only 
arrive  a few  days  before  preview  performances  begin. 

Observations  on  other  terms  and  conditions  of  service 

146.  The  concession  which  allows  additional  leave  at  the  rate  of  one  day  (to  a 
maximum  of  six)  for  every  three  Sundays  on  which  attendance  occurs  applies  equally 
to  the  Barbican,  and  as  for  Stratford  I feel  this  should  be  phased  out  during  other 
negotiations  now  that  leave  allowances  are  more  generous.  The  case  is  stronger  for 
it  to  be  phased  out  at  the  Barbican  where  a five-day  working  week  already  applies. 

147.  The  overtime  payment  of  two  hours  at  double  time  for  a basic  hours 

changeover  means  that  when  night  changeovers  are  phased  out  Barbican  staff  will 
still  get  paid  more  than  Stratford  staff  for  doing  the  same  job  at  the  same  time. 

If  this  clause  helps  with  the  phasing  out  of  night  changeovers,  however,  it  will  have 
a net  benefit.  I could  see  little  justification  for  continuing  the  supplement  of  four 
hours  at  double  time  for  work  on  a Saturday  night  call. 

Effectiveness  of  financial  control 

148.  The  comments  for  Stratford-upon-Avon  apply,  although  I did  not  sense  quite 

the  same  emphasis  on  financial  stringency  - productions  on  transfer  from  Stratford 
appear  subject  to  considerable  modification;  work  on  changeovers  is  done  at  night 
which  could  be  done  in  the  day;  levels  of  casuals  used  are  high.  But  these  are 

particularly  difficult  areas  in  which  to  trim  costs,  and  to  give  a balanced  picture  I 
should  add  that  I observed  the  flexible  deployment  of  stage  and  props  staff  and  a 
general  recognition  of  the  need  to  keep  costs  down. 

149.  As  at  Stratford,  overspending  against  budgets  which  I examined  was 

invariably  outside  the  control  of  the  Production  Manager,  who  had  a ready  general 
appreciation  of  the  causes  of  his  overspending.  HODs  were  not,  however,  involved 
in  the  budgetary  process  even  to  the  extent  of  being  aware  of  the  underlying 
volumes  on  which  budgets  were  being  constructed.  Not  knowing  whether  a particular 
period  of  overtime,  or  of  casual  working,  is  within  or  outside  the  budget  meant  that 
their  reactions  to  an  overtime  call,  or  to  the  use  of  casuals,  took  no  account  of  the 

budgetary  position,  a warning  light  did  not  come  on  even  if  it  had  subsequently  to 

be  ignored  in  the  interests  of  the  performance  schedule. 

Effect  of  leaving  funding  as  it  is 

150.  For  salaries,  overtime  and  casuals  in  the  stage,  props  and  electrics 
departments  there  was  a total  overspend  in  1982-83  of  around  £110,000,  if  some 
small  underspending  on  overtime  is  included.  Budgets  for  1983-84  at  constant  prices 
are  in  total  the  same  as  for  1982-83  although  the  division  as  between  permanent 
staff,  casuals  and  overtime  has  been  varied.  As  1982-83  was  planned  as  a heavy 
launch  year,  this  means  the  same  volume  assumptions  have  been  made  for  1983-84 
and  the  £110,000  overspend  built  into  the  budget. 
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151.  These  appear  generous  assumptions  within  which  expenditure  could  reasonably 
be  expected  tobe  contained.  If  the  present  level  of  funding 

expenditure  levels,  subject  only  to  inflation  for  paces  it  should  l gxf^^L  th  ts 
allowing  a level  of  activity  equivalent  to  the  heavy  launch  year  of  1982-83  (with  its 
double  get-ins  and  get-outs)  and  with  no  assumptions  of  savings  from  revised  working 
arrangements.  A not  unreasonable  scenario  for  1983-84  in  my  view,  would  be  to 
require  any  overspending  to  be  met  out  of  offsetting  savings,  and  budgets  lot  stage, 
props  and  Electrics  staff  held  to  a total  of  £658  000  at  982  prices  This  would 

mean  any  emerging  overspending  would  need  to  be  quickly  identified  and  t 
taken  to  find  offsetting  savings.  If  1983-84  activity  levels  do  not  reach  those  of 
1982-83  there  should  be  an  underspend. 


Effect  of  an  increase  or  decrease  of  15%  in  staff  resources 


152.  As  I observed  for  Stratford-upon-Avon,  it  appears  unlikely  that  an  grease  in 
staff  resources  would  improve  cost  effectiveness.  A decrease  of  15  % could  only  be 
met  by  some  reduction  in  the  level  of  staffing.  Some  savings  could  come  from  a 
renegotiation  of  the  agreement  with  NATTKE  to  reflect  the  changed  working 
arrangements  now  possible  at  the  Barbican,  and  there  could  be  some  overtime 
savings  from  reducing  the  number  of  changes  made  to  sets  and  lighting  on  transfer 
of  a production  from  Stratford.  Some  basic  modifications  would  still  be  needed  to 
expand  the  set  after  its  contraction  for  the  Newcastle  tour,  but  directors  and 
designers  currently  appear  often  to  take  the  transfer  as  an  opportunity  to  effect 
quite  substantial  changes*  (one  consequence  of  which  can  be  the  commitment  of  the 
Stratford  production  workshops  to  Barbican  set  modifications  at  the  expense  of  new 
production  work  which  has  then  to  be  contracted  out). 


153.  Some  small  reductions  in  staff  numbers  eg  one  electrician,  or  perhaps  even 
one  staff  unit  from  props  and  from  stage  might  not  have  a significant  impact  on 
artistic  standards  or  performance  schedules,  and  cutting  out  most  night  chan  geo  vers 
could  save  £10-15,000  without  other  effect.  But  a full  15%  reduction  of  around 
£100,000  (equivalent  to  about  ten  staff  units)  couid  not  be  achieved  in  my  view 
without  the  simplification  of  the  Barbican's  own  productions  (by  reductions  in  special 
effects  and  simpler,  lighter  sets)  or  by  fewer  changeovers  between  ^ productions 
and/or  fewer  productions  (and  hence  lower  get-in  and  get-out  costs).  Some  effect 
upon  box  office  receipts  would  appear  inevitable. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS:  BARBICAN  THEATRE,  LONDON 


154.  My  conclusions  and  recommendations  are  that: 

(1)  A move  to  morning  changeovers  with  a saving  in  the  cost  of  overtime 
for  night  calls  should  take  place  as  quickly  as  negotiations  will  allow. 
(Paragraph  144.) 

(2)  The  1983-84  budgeting  guidelines  should  require  offsetting  savings  to  be 
sought  for  any  overspending  due  to  volume.  (Paragraph  151.) 


(3)  Expenditure  on  casuals  should  be  reviewed  during  1983-84  to  see 
whether  economies  in  their  use  can  be  made,  and  the  possibility  explored  of 
operating  with  seven  rather  than  eight  staff  units  in  the  electrics 
department.  (Paragraphs  136  and  133.) 

(4)  The  total  costs  of  the  get-in  and  fit-up  of  productions  transferred  from 
Stratford  (including  any  indirect  costs  arising  at  Stratford  from  eg  the  use  of 
production  workshops)  should  be  separately  identified  for  a trial  period  with 
the  aim  of  reviewing  their  acceptability  and  examining  the  scope  for  their 
reduction.  (Paragraphs  116,  143  and  152.) 


*5ee  footnote  to  paragraph  103. 
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(5)  The  additional  leave  concession  for  Sunday  working  and  the  Saturday 
night  call  supplement  should  be  phased  out.  (Paragraph  146  and  147.) 

And,  in  line  with  the  recommendations  for  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre,  Stratford, 
that 


(6)  Within  production  management,  overtime  and  casual  budgets  should  be 
expressed  in  volume  terms  related  where  possible  to  productions  (number  of 
Sunday  and  night  calls,  number  of  hours  overtime  budgeted  per  get-in, 
number  of  casuals  assumed  per  performance,  etc)  and  HODs  given  volume 
budgets  for  their  departments.  This  should  be  accompanied  by  a change  in 
emphasis,  with  budgets  being  determined  first  in  volume  terms  by  production 
management  before  conversion  into  financial  terms  with  the  Financial 
Controller.  (Paragraphs  129  and  149.) 

(7)  Overtime  and  the  cost  of  casuals  directly  attributable  to  a particular 
production  should  be  charged  to  that  production  to  give  excess  expenditure 
on  such  items  greater  prominence.  (Paragraph  149.) 

(8)  To  improve  morale  and  reduce  the  risk  of  above  budget  expenditure, 
more  pressure  should  be  exerted  on  designers  to  meet  stipulated  delivery 
dates.  (Paragraph  145.) 
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SECTION  12 


STORAGE  POLICY 

Report  by  Mr  Stephen  Penfold,  ME2  Division,  Management  and  Personnel  Office 

1.  The  RSC  storage  policy  is  indicated  by  decisions  of  the  artistic  directors.  If 
they  consider  that  a production  will  be  revived  in  the  foreseeable  future  the  physical 
materials  for  the  production  are  stored  intact.  This  includes  the  set,  any  special 
stage  materials,  scenery  and  costumes  and  properties.  When  the  artistic  directors  do 
not  consider  a revival  likely  the  material  is  disposed  of,  cannibalised  or  (in  the  case 
of  costumes)  possibly  transferred  to  the  Hire  Department.  Properties  for  particular 
performances  are  usually  retained  as  they  can  be  employed,  perhaps  with  some 
modification,  in  other  performances.  As  an  addition  to  this  arrangement,  the  artistic 
directors  can  be  asked  to  reconsider  any  decision  to  retain  material  when  storage 
space  in  the  RSC's  permanent  facilities  is  nearing  exhaustion. 

2.  Most  storage  facilities  are  at  Stratford-upon-Avon.  As  a general  rule,  sets 
and  properties  for  Shakespearean  productions,  and  most  costumes,  are  held  in  store 
at  Stratford  while  London  holds  complete  sets  for  non-Shakespearean  productions  (eg 
POPPY,  PETER  PAN,  THE  SOLDIER'S  TALE)  and  properties  for  the  more  modern 
plays. 

3.  The  RSC  do  not  employ  any  staff  exclusively  on  storage  nor  are  any  staff 
engaged  entirely,  or  for  most  of  their  time,  on  moving  material  to  and  from  store. 
If  a set  is  transferred  from  store  at  Stratford  to  the  Barbican,  for  example,  it  is 
loaded  by  staff  from  the  Scenic  Workshop  and  offloaded  in  London  by  stage  staff. 

4.  The  pattern  and  costs  of  storage  over  the  past  five  years  are  as  follows: 
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Location 

London 

1978/79 

£ 

1979780 

£ 

RENT 

1980/81 

£ 

1981/82 

£ 

1982/83 

£ 

1983/84 

£ 

(estimated) 

Shorts  Garden 
(near  Aldwych) 

1,968 

1,968 

462 

— 

' 

Floral  Street 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Radciiffe 
(SE  London) 

3,755 

2,153 

6,070 

1,400 

1,400 

3,360 

Aldwych 
Production 
Services  (APS) 
(Southwark) 

- 

- 

- 

6,345 

17,406 

5,000 

Bartholomew  Square 
(Off  Old  Street) 

- 

_ 

— 

— 

813 

3,900 

Stratford 

Bar  ford  Ware- 
housing 

4,694 

7,023 

7,656 

12,785 

14,230 

15,000 

T Watts  Store 

520 

650 

636 

660 

615 

624 

The  Hill 

500 

600 

600 

750 

600 

600 

Rother  Street 

- 

711 

692 

652 

685 

700 

London  and  Stratford 

RATES 

Shorts  Gardens 

1,792 

2,132 

1,330 

- 

- 

- 

Bartholomew  Square 

- 

- 

- 

- 

180 

750 

The  Hill 

84 

374 

452 

562 

618 

620 

Rother  Street 

- 

26 

40 

36 

38 

40 

INSURANCE 

Bartholomew  Square 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50 

200 

ELECTRICITY  (ESTIMATES) 

Shorts  Gardens 

200 

250 

160 

- 

- 

- 

Bartholomew  Square 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50 

200 

The  Hill 

60 

70 

100 

110 

120 

120 

TOTAL 

13,573 

15,957 

18,198 

23,300 

36,805 

31,114 
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BACKGROUND  DETAILS  OF  STORES 
London 


(1)  Shorts  Gardens.  Was  relinquished  by  RSC  in  1980  because  of  its  poor 
condition.  It  was  used  for  scenery  and  properties:  they  were  transferred 
initially  to  Radcliffe's  (a  contractor  based  in  South  East  London)  creating  a 
peak  of  expenditure  there  (see  above)  before  being  transferred  to  a cheaoer 
facility  (APS)  in  1981/82. 

(/_)  Floral  Street.  Housed  rehearsal  rooms  for  RSC  and  was  used  to  store 
material  for  rehearsal  work  and  to  support  the  Warehouse  Theatre.  The 
facility  was  vacated  in  1982,  the  storage  element  being  rehoused  by  APS. 

(3)  Radcliffe.  A commercial  store  operated  by  RSC's  principal  transport 
contractor.  RSC  rent  space  as  required  and  the  facility  is  used  for  longer 
term  storage  (eg  staging  material). 

(4)  APS.  A company  operated  by  ex-RSC  employees  from  whom  RSC  rent 
space  on  a monthly  basis.  It  is  used  primarily  to  house  sets  with  an 
undecided  fate  (eg  POPPY,  possibly  destined  for  the  USA  and  THE 
SOLDIER'S  TALE  which  may  be  re-performed  at  the  Barbican  over 
Christmas,  1983). 

(5)  Bartholomew  Square.  A recently  acquired  2,800  sq  ft  site  near  to  the 
Barbican  and  used  to  store  furniture  and  properties  and  costumes  mainly  for 
The  Pit.  It  has  some  spare  capacity  at  present  which  it  is  planned  to  fill  by 
transferring  from  APS  properties  from  NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY  and  some 
general  purpose  shelving  and  skips.  Savings  in  rental  costs  at  APS  will  accrue 
from  the  transfer. 

Stratford-upon-Avon 

(6)  Barford  Warehousing.  A warehouse  situated  near  to  the  scenic  workshops, 
RSC  have  gradually  increased  their  holdings  at  the  warehouse,  rising  to  the 
present  level  of  9,210  sq  ft  in  1981.  The  facility  is  used  for  relatively  static 
storage:  the  winter  season  set,  staging  material  used  to  build  the  rake  at 
Newcastle  as  well  as  some  complete  sets  (eg  THE  TEMPEST,  EDUCATING 
RITA  and  SWANS  DOWN  GLOVES).  This  is  the  worst  kept  of  RSC's  stores 
and  contains  a good  deal  of  miscellaneous  items  - old  pianos,  old  electrical 
appliances,  one  'distant  pyramid'  from  THE  GREEKS  as  examples  - in  a 
condition  which  suggests  that  they  have  not  been  used  for  some  years,  are  of 
little  value  and  for  which  no  positive  plans  for  retention  or  disposal  exist. 
The  Warehouse  is  used  as  a temporary  store  for  scenery:  out  of  the  RST, 
bound  for  Newcastle,  and  out  of  Newcastle,  bound  for  the  Barbican. 

(7)  T Watts  Store.  A small  store  of  1,200  sq  ft  capacity  operated  by  T 
Watts,  the  RSC's  armourer.  RSC  pay  the  contractor  for  storage  and 
maintenance  of  armour:  by  arrangement  with  RSC  the  armourer  can  hire  out 
the  company's  material  commercially  and  pays  a percentage  of  the  hire  fees 
annually  to  the  RSC's  hire  department. 

(8)  The  Hill.  The  RSC's  principal  property  store  of  some  3,315  sq  ft.  It  is 
part  of  the  Shakespeare  Birthplace  Trust  land  and  the  annual  rental  (£600  for 
1983/84)  is  nominal. 
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(9)  Rother  Street.  A small  basement  store  of  381  sq  ft  housing  about  seven 
productions’  worth  of  costumes.  This  store  is  augmented  by  in-house  costumes 
storage  at  "The  Malthouse"  and  in  loft  space  over  the  boot  and  shoe 
workshop  in  the  wardrobe  department.  The  Malthouse  wardrobe  store  is  used 
extensively  in  costuming  TOP  and  Pit  productions. 

OBSERVATIONS 

5.  The  day-to-day  control  of  stores,  particularly  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  is  not 
clearly  allocated.  The  Production  Manager  (Mr  Roger  Howells)  maintains  a watching 
brief  over  all  facilities  at  Stratford.  However,  the  major  users  of  each  store  are  in 
practice  responsible  for  the  physical  storage  and  for  making  value  judgements  on  the 
value,  or  potential  value,  of  the  stock.  These  subjective  judgements  form  the  basis 
of  submissions  to  the  artistic  directors  for  permission  to  dump  when,  for  example, 
the  production  department  considers  that  a particular  production  (and  therefore  its 
set)  is  unlikely  to  be  revised.  The  impetus  for  submissions  comes  predominantly  from 
the  need  to  create  space  for  incoming  material  rather  than  being  spurred  by  cost 
effective  considerations.  The  major  users  of  the  stores  are  the  Scenic  Workshop 
(Barford  Warehouse),  Wardrobe  Department  (Rother  Street)  and  the  Property 
Workshop  (The  Hill).  The  T Watts  stores  is  managed  day-to-day  by  the  contractor. 
The  London  stores  are  the  responsibility  of  the  London  Production  Manager 

(Mr  Simon  Opie). 

6.  I consider  that  the  policy  governing  storage  is  sensible  and  realistic  and  that 
the  policy  is  being  implemented  on  a day-to-day  basis,  with  the  exceptions  noted  in 
the  following  paragraphs.  I acknowledge  the  efforts  being  made,  particularly  in 
London,  to  secure  flexible  rental  arrangements  whereby  rental  is  paid  monthly  for 
the  square  footage  actually  being  used.  This  directly  rewards  decisions  to  dispose  of 
material  (and  conversely  presents  immediate  and  identifiable  costs  oi  decisions  to 
retain  stock).  I believe,  however,  that  the  stock  levels  should  be  the  subject  of  in 
annual  scrutiny  by  the  Production  Controller  (Mr  James  Langley)  whose  line 

management  duties  already  include  supervision  of  the  stores’  major  users  and  of  the 
Production  Managers  in  Stratford  and  London.  The  purpose  of  the  scrutiny  would  be 
to  detail  the  material  held  and  to  challenge  the  need  for  its  retention.  The 
challenge  would  be  addressed  either  to  the  artistic  directors,  questioning  whether  the 
material  is  indeed  likely  to  be  revived  or  to  the  ’user’  department  questioning 
whether  the  condition  or  design  of  the  material  renders  it  unusable  for  future 
productions.  The  scrutiny  should  address  also  the  use  of  space,  and  aim  to  avoid,  for 
example,  the  poor  storage  practice  noted  below  now  being  followed  in  the  Barford 
Warehouse  and  The  Malthouse. 

7.  It  is  perhaps  the  lack  of  a flexible  rental  arrangement  at  the  Barford 

Warehouse  which  has  led  to  an  accumulation  there  of  items  of  doubtful  worth  (see 
para  5(6)).  The  impression  I have  gained  is  that  space  is  used  because  it  is  available 

and  the  option  to  use  it  is  easier  than  having  to  decide  whether  the  material 

actually  has  a useful  future  life.  This  is  of  concern  since  Barford  is  by  far  the  most 
expensive  facility  used  by  the  RSC. 

8.  So  far  as  costume  storage  is  concerned,  I do  not  consider  that  the  ethic  of 
"use  or  dispose"  is  being  strictly  applied.  In  discussion  with  Miss  Jenny  Alden  of  the 
Wardrobe  Department  it  became  clear  that  there  is  a marked  reluctance  to 
cannibalise  or  dispose  of  costumes.  There  is  an  obvious  emotional  commitment  by 
the  Wardrobe  Department  to  costumes  that  it  has  created:  there  is  a belief  also 
that  many  of  the  costumes  have  an  historical  (design)  value  and/or  that  they  might 
"come  in  useful"  for  possible  exhibitions.  Neither  of  these  beliefs  is  put  starkly  to 
the  test  eg  by  offering  the  costumes  for  loan  to  theatre  museums  or  by  seeking  to 
establish  a positive  programme  of  displays  and  exhibitions  at  which  to  show  the 
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costumes.  The  option  of  transferring  costumes  to  the  Hire  Department  is  not 

regarded  favourably  either,  as  this  too  effectively  removes  the  stock  from  the 

wardrobe's  inventory  and  prevents  "reusability".  The  result  of  this  ambivalent 

approach  is  a proliferation  of  poorly  kept  costumes  storage  in  The  Malthouse  and  in 
any  available  space  in  and  around  the  Wardrobe  Department.  Its  cost  is  impossible  to 
quantify  precisely  as  the  space  is  the  RSC's  own  property,  but  at  a conservative 
estimate  some  1,000  sq  ft  of  space  is  being  occupied  in  The  Malthouse  alone  which 
at  commercial  rates  would  cost  in  the  region  of  £2,000  pa  to  rent. 

9.  The  cost  and  amount  of  storage  would  not  be  significantly  affected  by  any 
wider  policy  changes  such  as  a decision  to  mount  more  or  less  productions.  The 

'bulk'  storage  (ie  sets)  is  not  now  held  against  only  vague  possibilities  of  a revival 
of  a particular  production  and  the  present  inventory  of  props  is  used  functionally  and 
not  held  solely  for  particular  productions.  On  the  basis  of  present  practice,  however, 
storage  of  costumes  would  proliferate  if  more  productions  were  mounted. 

COMMENT:  The  RSC  has  indicated  that  an  annual  review  by  the  Production 
Controller  will  be  implemented. 
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SECTION  13 


COSTUME  HIRE  DEPARTMENT 

Report  by  Stephen  Penfold,  ME2  Division,  Management  and  Personnel  Office 

1.  The  Costume  Hire  Department  is  a self-contained,  self-financing  unit 
reporting  directly  to  the  Production  Controller.  Its  purpose  is  to  maintain  the  stock 
of  hire  costumes  to  a usable  standard;  to  arrange  contracts  of  hire  with  customers; 
to  ensure  that  the  hiring  fee  is  paid  correctly  and  on  time;  and  to  ensure  that 
costumes  are  returned  in  a satisfactory  condition  within  the  agreed  hire  period. 

2.  The  Hire  Department  starts  with  the  considerable  advantage  over  similar  but 

commercial  ventures  of  receiving  its  stock  free  of  charge.  The  stock  is  offered  for 
hire  by  the  Wardrobe  Department  when  it  is  known  that  a set  of  costumes  will  not 
be  required  for  a revival  of  a particular  production;  when  particular  costumes  have 

been  taken  out  against  the  possibility  of  their  use  in  displays  and  exhibitions;  and 

when  it  is  clear  that  the  costumes  cannot  be  modified  or  cannibalised  for  an 

upcoming  production.  The  decision  whether  to  accept  the  costumes  into  the  Hire 
Department  rests  with  the  Head  of  Department  (HOD)  and  is  based  on  the  likely 
attraction  of  the  costumes  to  customers.  The  stock  comprises  complete  sets  of 
"traditional”  performances  of  such  popular  plays  as  THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE, 
THE  TEMPEST,  MACBETH  and  ROMEO  AND  CJULIET:  a small  number  of  non- 
Shakespearean  sets:  and  a wide  variety  of  individual  costumes  divided  on  hanging 
rails  by  period  or  function  (eg  military,  peasant,  courtier  or  clerical). 

3.  The  department  has  a staff  of  three.  The  HOD,  Mrs  Connie  Southarn,  is 

responsible  for  customer  contact  and  for  the  administrative,  clerical  and  financial 
activities.  The  two  staff  (Mrs  Beryl  Smart  and  Miss  Annnette  Fletcher)  share  the 
task  of  checking  costumes  in  and  out,  arranging  cleaning  before  hire,  effecting 
repairs  to  returned,  damaged  stock  (or  arranging  for  repairs  to  be  made  by  the 
Wardrobe  Department  when  these  are  beyond  the  Hire  Department's  capacity)  and 
maintaining  the  stock  in-house.  The  total  staffing  level  has  reduced  from  4 to  3 
during  the  1982/83  financial  year  by  natural  wastage  to  match  a reducing  level  of 
hire  activity.  The  salary  cost  of  the  staff  during  1982/83  (including  NHI)  was 
£15,617. 

4.  The  department  is  allocated  a budget  at  the  start  of  each  financial  year 

(£20,521  for  1982/83)  to  cover  expenditure  on  staff  salaries,  overtime,  NHI 

contributions,  premises  costs  (ie  rates),  general  running  costs  (gas,  electricity, 
telephone,  window  cleaning  etc)  and  costs  specific  to  hiring  out  costumes 

(cleaning/laundry,  repairs  and  advertising).  The  department  is  not  "charged"  by  the 
RSC  for  the  stock  itself  or  rent  for  the  two  buildings  occupied  for  stock  storage. 
The  department  uses  Front  of  House  cleaning  materials  at  no  charge  and  uses  RST 
postage  facilities  at  no  charge.  The  cost  of  postage  is  not  inconsiderable:  each  hiring 
demands  three  letters  out  from  the  Hire  Department.  At  second  class  rate  this 
amounts  to  £14.25  for  the  110  hirings  in  1982/83:  to  this  must  be  added 

approximately  ten  letters  per  week  sent  out  in  answer  to  queries  costing  about 

£65.00  per  annum.  Postage  therefore  provides  the  department  with  a hidden  subsidy 
of  some  £100  per  year:  £136.00  if  first  class  rates  are  used. 

5.  The  department  is  required  to  cover  ail  of  its  costs  by  revenue  from  hiring. 
The  hiring  charges  range  from  £5.00  per  week  for  a simple  costume  to  £10.50  per 
week  for  a costume  comprising,  for  example,  an  elaborate  dress,  robe  or  doublet. 
The  pattern  of  expenditure,  income  and  business  over  the  past  five  years  is  as 
follows: 
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Year 


No  of 

Average 

Total  income 

hirings 

Income 

per  hire 

(1) 

(2) 

(2) 

Total  expenditure  Net  profit/loss 

(2)  (2) 


1978/79 

132 

£150.32 

1979/80 

121 

£148.60 

1980/81 

122 

£212.67 

(3) 

1981/82 

115 

£187.09 

1982/83 

110 

£222.99 

£19,834 

£13,551 

£17,980 

£14,515 

£25,946 

£18,583 

£21,515 

£18,799 

£24,529 

£19,774 

+ £6,283 

+ £3,465 

+ £7,363 

+ £2,716 

+ £4,755 


Notes: 

(1)  Each  "hiring"  comprises  at  least  15  separate  costumes. 

(2)  Figures  exclude  VAT. 

(3)  During  the  period  1980/81  the  average  cost  of  hire  of  a complete  costume 
rose  from  £5.00  to  £7.00  and  to  about  £8.00  at  the  start  of  the  1982/83 

financial  year. 


OBSERVATIONS 

6.  There  are  no  significant  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  table  above.  The 
number  of  hirings  has  reduced  gradually.  This  is  caused  by  the  general  recession, 
according  to  the  HOD,  because  schools  and  amateur  theatre  can  no  longer  afford  to 
mount  as  many  productions  as  in  the  past  and  are  cutting  back  where  possible  on 
the  costs  of  scenery,  costumes  etc.  Increasing  income  has  been  exceeded  marginally 
by  increasing  expenditure  (+  £4,695  against  expenditure  of  + £6,223  over  a five  year 
period)  but  expenditure  in  1983/84  may  well  be  reduced  in  real  terms  by  the 
reduction  during  1982/83  of  one  member  of  staff.  The  net  profit  of  the  department 
has  fluctuated  around  an  average  of  £4,916  per  year.  The  charge  for  hire  is  reached 
subjectively,  being  based  on  upward  adjustment  to  take  account  of  inflation  within 
the  context  of  what  the  market  will  bear.  The  costs  are,  in  fact,  far  lower  than 
those  charged  in  commercial  enterprises  (see  paragraph  8)  but  the  markets  of  the 
two  organisations  are  too  disparate  to  make  comparison  of  charge  valid. 

7.  In  discussion,  the  point  was  made  that  the  role  of  the  department  should  not 
be  seen  purely  as  a commercial  enterprise.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  RSC  to  promote  the 
works  of  Shakespeare:  the  Hire  Department  contributes  to  this  by  maintaining  close 
links  with  schools,  universities,  amateur  theatre  and  festivals  who  comprise  the  vast 
majority  of  trade  for  the  department.  As  an  example  of  this,  some  57  of  the  HO 
hirings  in  1982/83  were  made  by  educational  institutions  and  about  31  by  (mainly 
amateur)  theatres.  It  is  argued  that  it  is  important  that  RSC  should  neither  price 
itself  out  of  the  range  of  these  customers  (and  most  have  traded  with  the  Hire 
Department  over  a number  of  years),  nor  to  be  too  rigid  in  the  terms  of  hire. 
(Hirers  can  receive  costumes  up  to  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  first  performance 
which  effectively  allows  free  use  for  dress  rehearsals.  There  is  no  set  hire  limit  for 
the  return  of  the  costumes  although  "unreasonable  delay"  can  attract  financial 
penalty.  In  fact,  therefore,  a week's  rental  charge  can  cover  about  one  month's 
usage  of  the  costumes:  and  the  RSC  offer  bulk  orders  a discount  of  some  50%  if 
the  costumes  are  required  for  more  than  one  week's  performance.) 

8.  In  discussion  with  a commercial  firm  (Bermans  and  Nathan),  the  point  was 
made  emphatically  that  it  is  inappropriate,  morally  and  ethically,  for  a subsidised 
organisation  to  compete  in  the  free  market.  The  main  costs  of  hire  are  all  paid  in 
part  by  Government  funds  in  the  RSC,  including  some  of  the  cost  of  making  and 
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maintaining  stock  and  general  overheads.  In  the  subsidised  sector  there  is  no 

n3nt1Tnt  t0  make  n Pf 05  °n  hireS  °r  t0  pl°ugh  back  int0  stock>  dividends  and/or 
potential  expansion.  By  definition,  therefore,  the  charges  levied  for  hiring  out 

enterprise  Tb  ^ 0 subsidised . area  could  not  be  matched  by  a commercial 

averse  of  bT  Tc  TO6  .T*  fact-  The  Hire  DePart"ient  of  the  RSC  charge  an 
average  01  about  £S  for  hire  of  a period  costume  and  this  charge  can,  as  described 

ranEe’froTEn  onhrf?sfnnr  W6ek  ^"•.Comparative  costs  in  the  commercial  market 
range  trom  £15.00-£25,00  per  week  with  the  hire  time  being  regulated  strictly. 

9.  In  practice,  there  is  little  direct  competition  between  the  RSC's  Hire 
Department  and  commercial  ventures.  In  the  commercial  world  some  50%  of  trade  is 
with  film  and  television  companies  and  another  40%  or  so  in  export  trade  while 
R5C  s customers  comprise  mainly  schools,  colleges,  universities  and  amateur  theatres. 
The  market  lor  the  RSC's  Hire  Department  is  restricted  to  those  interested  in  its 
existing  stock.  The  commercial  world  produces  on  request  new  stock  for  hire  or  sale. 
1 he  commercial  relationship  can  perhaps  be  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  RSC  hired 
its  costumes  for  NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY  from  one  of  its  "rivals". 


fO.  I accept  the  promotional  role  of  the  department  and  do  not  consider  that  it 

otters  unfair  competition  with  the  commercial  sector  in  the  hire  market  in  any 

!L8  o???1  tSienSe^  Glven  this>  Lt  seems  sensible  to  recognise  that  the  advertising  for 
the  Kbls  Hire  Department  should  be  restricted  to  word  of  mouth  commendation  and 
by  mention  in  programmes  for  productions  staged  by  the  Company.  The  department's 

bu.?Set  for  advertising  is  £150;  expenditure  in  1981/82  was  £30,  and  in 
1982/83  nil.  ’ 


11.  I consider  that  the  hire  department  should  be  fully  costed  so  that  RSC 
management  can  be  assured  that  it  is  indeed  self-financing.  This  argues  for  including 
in  the  department's  cost  a realistic  rental  charge  for  the  premises  occupied  and  for 
identifying  facilities  now  used,  but  not  paid  for,  by  the  department,  such  as  postage 
and  cleaning  materials.  The  cost  of  stock  being  transferred  to  hire  from  Wardrobe  is 

difficult  to  quantify  and  it  is  probably  therefore  impracticable  to  implement  an 
annual  stock  cost. 

COMMENT 

The  RSC  observe:  "We  have  recently  lost  valuable  working  and  storage  space  through 
the  demolition  of  Avonside.  The  most  serious  loss  has  been  sustained  by  the 
Wardrobe  at  Tne  Other  Place.  When  the  redevelopment  is  complete  we  shall  regain 
some,  but  not  all,  of  the  lost  space.  ^ 

These  happenings  have  caused  us  to  start  a review  of  working  and  storage  spaces,  on 
which  the  next  progress  meeting  is  scheduled  for  1 September  1983. 

One  of  the  major  factors  in  this  review  is  to  identify  whether,  public  relations  value 
apart,  the  net  revenue  from  the  Hire  Wardrobe  (which  fluctuates  considerably  from 
year  to  year,  but  which  is  tending  to  decline  on  average  in  real  terms)  is  now  the 

best  and  most  sensible  return  to  be  achieved,  in  competition  with  other  needs,  from 
the  use  of  that  space." 
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SECTION  14 


TRANSPORT  AND  TRAVEL 

Report  by  Mr  David  Clegg*  ME2  Division,  Management  and  Personnel  Office 


SUMMARY 

1.  The  Royal  Shakespeare  Company  owns  only  one  commercial  vehicle  which  is 
used  mainly  for  transporting  scenery  between  workshop,  stores  and  theatre  at 
Stratford-on-Avon.  All  other  transport  is  undertaken  by  private  carriers  and  a small 
amount  of  hiring.  I am  in  broad  agreement  with  these  arrangements  and  see  no  case 
for  the  Company  operating  its  own  fleet.  I suggest,  however,  that  it  would  be 
beneficial,  periodically,  to  obtain  competitive  quotations  from  haulage  contractors 
where  this  is  not  now  the  practice.  I established  that  useful  economies  would  be 
gained  from  the  provision  of  a light  van  at  Stratford. 

2.  Most  travel  is  by  means  of  British  Rail,  private  cars  and  taxis.  There  are 
also  four  RSC-owned  cars. 

3.  Users  of  the  RSC-owned  cars  are  currently  over-compensated  for  running 
costs  and  the  mileage  allowances  paid  to  these  users  should  be  adjusted  downwards 
accordingly.  Further  economies  can  be  expected  through  closer  management  control 
of  travel,  discounted  rail  fares  and  the  provision  of  a pooled  self-drive  car. 

4.  It  is  not  possible  to  quantify  all  the  potential  savings  identified  but  I expect 
that  economies  amounting  to  at  least  £21,275  pa  can  be  achieved,  (approximately 
10%  of  total  travel  and  transport  costs  for  1982/83). 

TRANSPORT 


5.  The  costs 

of  transport  over  recent 

years,  have 

been: 

1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

Budget 

1983/84 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Newcastle  Season 

8,903 

11,680 

14,205 

15,899 

23,589 

Not  yet 

(%  of  total  cost) 

(3.5%) 

(4%) 

(4%) 

(4%) 

(6%) 

fixed 

Regional  tours 

7,006 

18,396 

20,605 

8,882 

25,000 

(%  of  total  cost) 

(4%) 

(7%) 

(6%) 

- 

(3%) 

(8%) 

Stratford/London 

6,467 

6,869 

5,397 

21,166 

25,166 

28,600 

Productions 

7,952 

9,860 

12,847 

15,769 

15,623 

- 

Own  vehicles 

1,536 

1,193 

1,043 

3,984 

2,676 

3,000 

TOTAL 

31,864 

47,998 

54,097 

56,818 

75,936 
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6.  There  has  been  a general  trend  of  increased  costs  due  to  inflation.  Inflation 

rates  for  the  road  haulage  industry  over  this  period  were: 

1978  1979  1980  1981  1982 

11.1%  22.5%  17.6%  9.4%  8.1% 

Source:  Road  Haulage  Association  Ltd. 

Other  increases  have  been  caused  by  eg  the  decision  in  1979/80  to  take  an 
auditorium  on  regional  tours,  and  also  the  loss  of  certain  London  storage  facilities  in 
1980/81  which  increased  demurrage  charges.  The  heavy  increase  in  Stratford/London 
costs  from  1981/82  is  largely  a result  of  a decision  to  increase  the  number  of 
productions  in  London  and  the  frequency  of  changeovers.  The  reduction  in  touring 
transport  costs  in  1982/83  arose  because  only  one  small  production,  EDUCATING 
RITA  was  toured. 

7.  Broadly  speaking  the  costs  reflect  the  number  of  vehicles  required  and  the 
length  of  time  in  use.  The  cost  of  hired-in  transport  is  high;  a recent  quar  ter  iy 
account  from  the  regular  haulier,  detailing  90  movements,  amounted  to  £32,163  (over 
£350  per  movement).  However,  wide  fluctuations  in  weekly  demand  rule  out  in-house 
transport  operation  as  a viable  alternative.  Although  it  has  been  the  practice  to  seek 
competitive  quotations  from  transport  contractors  for  Regional  tours,  this  is  not  the 
case  for  the  Newcastle  season  or  transport  between  Stratford  and  London.  I 

appreciate  that  the  movement  of  scenery  has  specialist  requirements,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  reliability,  but  my  experience  leads  me  to  expect  that  it  would  be 
beneficial  always  to  obtain  competitive  tenders  rather  than  to  retain  the  same 
contractor  for  historical  reasons;  this  has  also  been  the  experience  of  The  London 

Festival  Ballet  Company  which  I visited  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  comparisons.  In 

particular  it  could  be  more  economical  hiving  off  the  transport  for  the  Gulbenkian 
Studio  from  that  of  the  main  Newcastle  season  and  approaching  NCL,  Pickfords  and 
similar  contractors  for  this  fairly  straightforward  requirement*.  The  Regional  Tours 
Manager  is  attempting  to  find  a sponsor  for  transport  for  the  next  regional  tour  but 
so  far  has  been  unsuccessful. 

8.  Transport  costs  involved  in  setting  up  and  getting  in  productions  are 

allocated  against  those  productions.  However,  any  further  transport  costs  involved 
during  the  season,  and  finally  when  sets  are  disposed  of  or  returned  to  store,  appear 
under  general  transport  costs.  The  transport  costs  identified  for  the  five  productions 
examined  in  this  scrutiny  are:  ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL  - £676  and  £1,270 
(two  seasons);  POPPY  - £1,859;  KING  LEAR  - £249;  CLAY  - £130;  PEER  G\  NT 
Nil. 

9.  In  addition  to  the  main  costs  associated  with  movements  between  Stratford 
and  London,  with  regional  tours  and  the  Newcastle  season,  there  is  a comparatively 
small  expenditure  relating  to  local  transport  at  Stratford  and  London.  Most  of  this  is 
incurred  at  Stratford  in  connection  with  transport  between  workshops,  stores  and  the 
two  theatres.  In  the  past  this  was  achieved  by  hand  cart,  but  increasing  size  and 
weight  of  scenery  necessitated  hiring  a vehicle  and  driver  on  a regular  basis.  In 
1980,  RST  purchased  a second-hand  Ford  Rigid  Box  Van  from  the  Young  Vic.  This 
has  proved  a worthwhile  asset  and  in  addition  to  its  main  purpose  of  carrying 
scenery,  it  is  made  available  on  occasions  for  collections  from  local  suppliers  and 


*The  RSC  comment:  "We  are  grateful  for  these  helpful  comments”. 
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for  the  use  of  the  Property  Workshop.  The  vehicle  is  driven  by  a carpenter  and  a 
carpenters  assistant;  both  receive  £2  per  week  merit  pay  for  driving  duties  The 
Property  Workshop  had  its  own  light  van  until  duly  1982  when  it  finally  became 
unserviceable;  replacement  has  been  delayed  while  a sponsor  is  sought  for  a new 
vehicle.  One  has  not  been  forthcoming  and  I therefore  recommend  purchase  of  a 

suitable  vehicle  without  further  delay,  (cost  approximately  £5,000)*.  Non- 

aya!  ability  of  such  a vehicle  has  resulted  in  £700  van  hire  costs  in  the  first  quarter 
o.  1983.  plus  an  unspecified  cost  in  motor  mileage  allowance  payments  for  staff 

using  private  cars.  There  have  also  been  significant  staff  and  private  car  costs 

incurred  in  collecting/delivering  hired  vans  to  Warwick  (20  miles  distant).  For  the 
occasional  local  transport  need  at  the  Barbican  small  local  firms  are  used  at  very 
competitive  rates,  eg  £15  for  van  and  driver  from  the  Barbican  to  Wandsworth. 

10.  There  is  an  occasional  requirement  for  urgent  carriage  of  small  items 
between  Stratford  and  the  Barbican  and  from  suppliers.  The  British  Rail  Red  Star 
Parcels  Service  is  mostly  used  for  such  items,  but  as  this  offers  station  to  station 
transit  only,  RSC  staff  have  to  collect  from  Coventry.  The  use  of  BR  Night  Star 
guaranteed  next  morning  delivery  would  eliminate  the  need  for  collection.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  a 10%  discount  on  Night  Star  (7±%  on  Red  Star)  will  now  be 

available  as  a result  of  membership  of  the  Entertainment  and  Arts  Management 
Travel  Club  Ltd.  b 

PERSONAL  TRAVEL 


11.  There  is  no  single  person  responsible  for  controlling  and  overseeing  travel 
costs.  Responsibility  rests  with  individual  Heads  of  Department. 


12.  Travel  cost  the  RSC  over  £126,000 

full  regional  tour.  Costs  over  recent  years 

in  1982/83, 
have  been: 

a year  in 

which  there 

was  no 

1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

Budget 

1983/89 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Newcastle 

8,959 

9,623 

16,110 

12,989 

12,977 

- 

Regional 

Stratford/London 

local 

9,259 

7,862 

20,520 

NIL 

9,762 

15,000 

Local  mileage 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

97,980 

Public  travel 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4* 

23,988 

37,597 

Taxi/ car 

(+No  information 

+ 

available) 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

About  85%  of  travel  costs  in  1982/83  arose  from  journeys  between  Stratford  and  the 
Barbican:  the  Newcastle  season  and  the  tour  of  EDUCATING  RITA  accounted  for 
most  of  the  remainder.  The  large  increase  in  travel  costs  for  the  Newcastle  season 
between  1979/80  and  1980/81  appears  to  have  been  caused  by  an  interruption  in  the 
then  normal  Stratford  - Newcastle  - Aldwych  cycle  for  productions,  due  to  the 
production  of  NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY  at  the  Aldwych;  this  greatly  increased  the 
number  of  journeys  between  Stratford/London  and  Newcastle. 


*The  RSC  observe:  "We  admit  defeat 
sponsorship,  and  must  buy  a replacement 


in  our  efforts  to  acquire  a new  van  by 
vehicle". 
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Stratford/Barbican 


13.  The  management  accounting  system  does  not  separately  identify  the  costs  of 
travel  (other  than  for  tours  and  the  Newcastle  season).  At  my  request,  RSC  accounts 
staff  undertook  a special  exercise  to  identify  the  costs  for  the  1982/83  financial 
year.  This  showed  that  the  cost  of  travel  between  the  two  centres  amounted  to 
approximately  £100,000  pa  of  which  about  45%  was  paid  in  motor  mileage 
allowances  and  the  remainder  was  accounted  for  by  taxis,  rail  travel  and  hired  cars. 

14.  There  is  no  convenient  direct  rail  link  between  London  and  Stratford.  The 
most  convenient  route  is  by  rail  between  London  and  Coventry  and  from  Coventry  to 
Stratford  (20  miles)  by  taxi  or  private  car.  Favourable  rates  for  taxi  travel  have 
been  arranged  with  two  local  self-employed  taxi-drivers.  The  bus  link  to  Coventry  is 
not  convenient.  There  is  a two  hourly  service  from  Stratford  to  Coventry  starting  at 
10.15  am.  The  journey  takes  nearly  one  hour  and  does  not  provide,  a good  connection 
with  trains  to  London.  However,  negotiations  are  in  hand  between  the  Midland  Red 
Bus  Co  and  British  Rail  to  improve  connections. 

15.  The  total  cost  of  motor  mileage  allowances  in  1982/83  was  approximately 
£48,000.  The  rates  are  based  on  the  AA  Schedule  of  Estimated  Standing  and  Running 
Costs  and  .are  currently  21p  per  mile  for  cars  under  lOOOcc,  and  25p  per  mile  over 
lOOOcc.  There  is  no  cut-off  point  for  high  mileage  users.  Although  the  AA  rates 
include  an  allowance  for  fully  comprehensive  insurance  there  is  no  requirement  for 
drivers  to  be  comprehensively  insured  in  order  to  claim  the  full  rate.  I have  no 
information  on  the  number  of  drivers  who  are  not  comprehensively  insured  but  it 
would  be  consistent  for  these  to  receive  a lower  rate  of  re-imbursement:  the  rate 
payable  in  the  Civil  Service,  for  example,  is  currently  13. 7p  per  mile. 

16.  After  about  10,000  miles  pa  at  full  mileage  rate  it  is  cheaper  to  provide  a 
company  vehicle  of  about  1300cc.  This  is  because  the  fixed  cost  elements  in  the 
allowances  (depreciation,  interest  on  capital,  excise  duty,  insurance  etc)  have  been 
covered  by  this  stage.  From  my  limited  analysis  it  is  clear  that  the  provision  of  a 
self-drive  car  on  a 'pool'  basis  could  achieve  a usage  of  at  least  30,000  miles  per 
annum.  This  would  produce  an  annual  saving  of  about  £2,150  and  save  on  car  hire 
costs  currently  running  at  a rate  of  over  £2,000  pa.  I recommend,  therefore,  the 
provision  initially  of  one  pool  car  to  be  used  particularly  for  the  longer  journeys  eg 
between  London  and  Stratford,  and  in  connection  with  pre-tour  visits.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  augmenting  this  with  a second  and  possibly  a third  car  in  the 
light  of  experience.  Drivers  of  pool  vehicles  would  not,  of  course,  claim  mileage 
allowances,  but  all  costs  would  be  met  by  the  Company.  With  such  an  arrangement 
there  is  a need  for  adequate  control  to  ensure  efficient  utilisation.  I should  be 
willing  to  advise  on  a suitable  system  which  would  not  be-  administratively 
cumbersome*. 

17.  Company  cars  are  provided  for  official  and  private  use  for  the  General 
Manager  (Austin  Metro),  Finance  Controller  (Triumph  Acclaim),  Production  Controller 
(Volvo  343)  and  Publicity  Controller  (Aifasud).  The  RSC  purchases  and  replaces  the 
vehicles  but  each  individual  pays  for  tax,  insurance,  maintenance,  repairs  and  duel. 
For  official  journeys  full  motor  mileage  allowance  is  claimed  although  the  costs  of 
depreciation  and  interest  on  capital  have  been  met  separately  by  the  Company.  If 
these  elements  were  excluded  from  the  allowances,  rates  of  13p  (U/lOOQcc)  and  14p 


*The  RSC  have  subsequently  requested  advice  on  a suitable  control  system  and  this 
has  been  given. 
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(O/lOOOcc)  per  mile  would  be  appropriate.  I understand  that  the  four  vehicles  cover 

approximately  90,000  miles  pa  in  total  which  indicates  an  over-provision  in  mileage 

payments  of  approximately  £9,125  pa.  i therefore  recommend  that  lower  rates  of 

mileage  ents  (ie  13p  or  14p  per  mile)  should  be  payable  to  drivers  of  these  four 
vehicles.* 


!f-  "1th  t!ie  excePtions  of  the  Joint  Artistic  Directors,  all  rail  travel  is  second- 
class.  Although  bargain  fares  are  used  wherever  possible  no  discounted  travel  had 
been  arranged.  I have  therefore  made  arrangements  with  the  Entertainment  and  Arts 
Management  Travel  C iub  Ltd  which  for  a small  membership  fee,  will  provide  a 20% 
discount  off  ordinary  return  and  single  tickets  for  rail  travel  within  the  UK  with 
higher  reductions  for  rail  travel  to  London;  for  example,  the  ordinary  return  fare 
between  Coventry  and  London  would  be  reduced  from  £19.50  to  £10.50  second  class. 
As  most  travel  is  to  and  from  London  this  will  be  particularly  worthwhile.  I 
estimate  that  net  savings  in  the  region  of  £10,000  pa  will  be  achieved  on  rail  travel 
(including  regional  tours  and  the  Newcastle  season)**.  The  London  Festival  Ballet 
also  expressed  interest  in  the  arrangements  for  discounted  rail  travel  as  a result  of 
my  visit  to  the  Company  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  potential  for  economy  in  rail 
fares  is  widespread. 

19.  1 am  of  the  opinion  that  further  savings  could  be  achieved  by  closer 

management  control  of  travel  arrangements,  particularly  travel  between  Stratford 
and  London.  There  is  no  formulated  policy  for  travel.  At  present  each  Head  of 
Department  authorises  travel  for  his  own  staff  and  such  coordination  that  exists 
between  departmental  staff  is  haphazard.  I understand  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
coordinate  travel  in  the  past  but  it  became  difficult  and  expensive  to  administer. 
Most  journeys  are  known  well  in  advance  and  it  should  therefore  be  feasible  for 
details  to  be  held  at  a central  point,  perhaps  making  use  of  the  existing  micro- 
computer at  Stratford.  An  analysis  of  one  month's  travel  claims  showed  that  as 
many  as  three  cars  left  Stratford  for  Coventry  on  some  days  while  other  staff 
travelled  from  Stratford  by  train.  There  are  good  reasons  why  car  travel  is 
sometimes  the  most  suitable  means  of  travel  eg,  late  at  night,  when  other 
passengers  are  carried,  and  where  there  is  a requirement  to  carry  publicity  material, 
properties,  tools  etc.  However,  the  £50  payment  for  the  round  trip  between 
Stratford  and  London  does  arguably  provide  an  incentive  to  travel  by  car  which 
should  be  countered  by  strong  control  to  ensure  that  the  most  cost-effective  method 
is  used.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  control  can  be  exercised  when  claim  forms  do 
not  show  times  of  travel,  the  reason  for  the  journey  or  why  public  transport  was 
unsuitable.  I therefore  recommend  that  greater  attention  Is  given  to  the  control  of 
expenditure  in  this  area  with  full  advantage  being  taken  of  the  very  favourable  rates 
for  rail  travel  which  are  now  available.  In  addition  to  the  direct  costs  of  travel  a 


*The  RSC  observe:  "As  the  Report  notes,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Finance  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  to  apply  a standard  AA  recommended  mileage  rate 
throughout  the  organisation.  This  policy  will  now  be  re-examined  in  the  light  of  the 
Report's  observations". 

**RSC  comment:  "We  are  grateful  for  the  lead  which  produced  the  new 
arrangements  through  Entertainment  Express". 
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significant  amount  of  productive  time  is  lost  in  travelling.  Travel  between  Stratford 
and  London  cannot  be  eliminated;  it  is  therefore  most  important  that  RSC 
management  ensures  that  all  journeys  are  essential  and  are  carried  out  in  the  most 
cost-effective  manner.* 

Regional  tours  and  the  Newcastle  season 

20.  I am  satisfied  that  the  travel  arrangements  made  in  connection  with  tours 
and  the  season  at  Newcastle  are  well  managed.  It  was  clear  that  much  effort  was 
made  by  the  Small-Scale  Tours  manager  to  ensure  that  the  minimum  cost  was 
incurred.  Generally  speaking,  travel  is  by  second  class  rail  and  those  who  take  their 
private  vehicles  receive  the  cash  equivalent  of  the  rail  fare.  The  availability  of 
discounted  rail  travel  will  help  to  reduce  costs  further. 


*RSC  comment:  "As  noted,  previous  attempts  to  improve  travel  co-ordination  through 
officers  already  committed  to  other  responsibilities  have  been  unsuccessful.  It  may 
be  that,  to  be  successful,  such  co-ordination  would  require  the  employment  of 
additional  staff,  and  we  will  now  undertake  a new  study  of  the  costs  which  might 
have  to  be  set  against  the  potential  savings  of  this  proposal". 
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SECTION  15 


MARKETING,  MERCHANDISING  AND  BOX  OFFICE 
MARKETING 


Introduction 


1.  The  Publicity  Controller  (Mr  Peter  Hariock,  salary  £13,500)  is  responsible  to  the 

General  Manager  for  a variety  of  activities,  designed  to  sell  theatre  seats.  These 
include  marketing,  advertising,  publicity,  press  liaison,  graphic  design,  and 

organisation  of  the  mailing  list.  The  Publications  Officer  (Mrs  Ellen  Goodman)  also 
forms  part  of  his  command. 

2.  The  effectiveness  of  the  publicity  department  is  shown  in  the  following  table 
which  gives  some  comparative  indicators  for  the  RSC  and  the  National  Theatre  (NT). 
The  figures  have  been  extracted  from  a tabulation  prepared  by  the  RSC. 


1980/81 

NT  RSC 


Box  office 
revenue 
(exc  VAT) 

Publicity 
costs 
(net  of 
mailing 
list) 

Publicity 
costs 
per  paid 
admission 

Box  office 
revenue 
per  £1  of 
publicity 
cost 


£2,434,362 


£508,470 


70p 


£4.79 


£3,256,413 


£301,983 


38p 


£10.78 


1981/82 

NT  RSC 


£2,426,000  £3,442,069 


£535,000  £334,518 


83p  47p 


£4.58  £10.29 


Staff  costs 

3.  The  Publicity  Controller  is  assisted  by: 

the  Marketing  Manager  (salary  £8,000) 

the  Mailing  List  Organiser  (salary  £6,600) 

the  London  Press  Officer  (salary  £7,400) 

the  London  Publicity  Officer  (salary  £7,400) 

the  Stratford  Press  and  Publicity  Officer  (salary  £7,400) 

together  with  the  equivalent  of  I2j  support  staff.  Salary  scales  are  as  of  the  end  of 
the  1982/83  financial  year. 
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4.  The  Head  of  Publicity  at  the  City  of  London's  Barbican  Centre  has 
responsibility  for  the  box  office  and  for  merchandising  as  well  as  for  ail  aspects  of 
publicity,  including  group  sales.  He  has  a total  staff  of  53,  which  is: 


Administration  3 

Publicity  & 

Information  (ie  Marketing)  and  shop  S 

Box  office  34 


5.  His  salary  is  £ 12, 177-£  14,177.  Salaries  of  his  staff  include: 


Press  Officer: 

Sales  Manager: 
Publicity  Officer: 
Publicity  Assistant: 
Secretary: 


£11, 077-£ 12,177 
£11 ,577— £ 12,877 
£10,577-£11,577 
£8,377-£9,377 
£7,677-£8,377 


6.  The  differences  between  RSC  salaries  and  those  of  the  Barbican  staff  are 
striking;  for  example,  the  Barbican  secretary  earns  more  than  does  the  RSC's 
Publicity,  Press  and  Publications  officers.  Salary  levels  between  the  publicity 
departments  in  the  RSC  and  Barbican  Centre  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  which 
illustrates  a general  tendency  for  the  RSC  to  be  the  lower. 


Comparison  of  salary  levels 


RSC  Barbican 

Centre 


Head  of  department 

- £14,100 

(NB:  functions  differ) 

£13,500 

£12,200 

Press  Officer 

£7,400 

£11,000 

- £12,200 

Publicity  Manager 

£7,400 

£10,600 

- £11,600 

Marketing  Manager 

£8,000 

£11,600 

- £12,900 

Publicity  Assistant 

£6,600 

£8,300 

- £9,300 

Secretary 

£5,250 

£7,700 

- £8,300 

Box  Office  Manager 

£8,246 

£11,000 

- £12,100 

Deputy 

£6,717 

£9,300 

- £10,900 

Publications  Officer 

£7,400 

(not  applicable) 

7.  The  1983/84  RSC  publicity  budget  is  for  13,  plus  four  part-timers,  at  a cost 
of  £108,668.  The  organisation  chart  at  Appendix  A shows  relationships  and  levels  of 
responsibility;  brief  job  descriptions  are  given  in  Appendix  B. 

8.  The  table  below  shows  staff  numbers  and  salary  costs  over  the  last  five 
years. 
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Numbers 

1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

Actual 

Cost 

10+2pt* 

ll+3pt 

ll+3pt 

10+4pt 

13+4pt 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Budgeted 

44,974 

52,989 

63,158 

74,098 

82,277 

Actual 

47,967 

55,074 

63,661 

76,038 

93,596 

Variance 

+7% 

+4% 

+ 1% 

+3% 

+ 14% 

9.  The  staff  estimate  for  1983/84  is  for  13  and  four  part-timers.  There  are  in 
post,  14  plus  nine  part-timers.  The  cost  of  the  additional  full-time  member  of  staff 
Li  said  to  be  paid  for  by  bringing  advertising  in-house  and  thus  saving  agency  fees; 
the  part-timers  are  the  London  and  Stratford  publicity  assistants,  the  Stratford 
promotional  assistant,  and  six  mailing  staff.  There  appears  to  be  a gradual  accretion 
ua  part-timers,  many  of  whom  are  doing  distribution  and  despatch  work;  I 
recommend  that  examination  be  made  of  the  economics  of  contracting  this  out. 

10.  Comparison  of  the  number  of  staff  engaged  on  marketing  and  publicity  work 
(ie  excluding  press  officers  and  publications  editors)  at  the  ROH  and  the  RSC  shows: 

RSC 

London  publicity:  1 Officer,  1|  Assistants,  { Secretary 
Stratford  publicity:  { Officer,  { Secretary 
Marketing:  1 Officer,  1 Assistant,  2 part-time  Assistants 
Mailing  List:  1 Officer,  6 part-time  clerks 

Total:  3j  Officers,  3{  Assistants,  a Secretary,  6 part-time  clerks 

ROH 

Marketing:  1 Officer,  1 Assistant,  1 Secretary 
Mailing  List:  an  Assistant  plus  students  in  new  year 

Leaving  aside  the  mailing  list  organisation  whose  comparative  effectiveness  is 
discussed  in  paragraph  30,  the  RSC  team  consists  of  2{  Officers,  3}  Assistants  and 
a Secretary  compared  with  the  ROH*s  one  Officer,  one  Assistant  and  one  Secretary, 

11.  The  differences  between  the  Companies  are  sufficiently  striking  for  me  to 
recommend  that  the  RSC  Management  should  look  closely  at  the  numbers,  functions 
and  organisation  of  its  publicity  and  marketing  team,  and  that  a tighter  control 
should  be  exerted,  unless  it  is  satisfied  that  the  present  size  of  the  team  is  still 
justified  by  reference  to  its  earlier  decisions  to  increase  the  publicity  and  marketing 
effort  in  response  to  the  collapse  of  business  in  1979-82. 

Control  of  costs 

12.  Budgetary  control  is  exercised  by  two  members  of  the  department,  one  being 
concerned  with  expenditure  incurred  at  Stratford,  the  other  with  London  costs.  The 


*pt  = part-timers. 
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annuai  publicity  budget  is  made  up  of  some  60  sub-totals.  These  include  allocations 
for  the  printing  and  distribution  of  leaflets,  the  design  and  printing  of  posters,  ROH 
displays,  photographs  (see  paragraph  47  below)  and  for  display,  classified  TV  and 
radio  advertising.  The  pattern  of  expenditure  during  the  last  five  years  shows  (for 
some  of  these  elements)  considerable  variance,  both  over  and  under,  the  budget.  The 
overall  out-turn  has  been: 


1978/79 

£ 

1979/80 

£ 

1980/81 

£ 

1981/82 

£ 

1982/83 

£ 

1983/84 

£ 

Budgeted 

176,450 

209,390 

263,274 

331,761 

372,896 

420,087 

Actual 

192,622 

235,799 

301,983 

334,518 

352,054 

- 

Variance 

+9% 

+ 12% 

+ 13% 

+ 1% 

-5% 

Taking  1979/80  as  100,  the  Retail  Price  Index  for  1982/83  is  137.3;  this  compares 
with  an  increase  of  49%  in  actual  expenditure. 

13.  "Staff  Expenses"  are  one  of  the  target  items  of  expenditure.  The  term 
includes,  for  example,  travel  and  entertainment  costs.  As  is  shown  in  the  table 
below,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  £6,700  (ie  72%)  in  actual  expenditure  over  the 
last  five  years.  The  reduction  of  £1,000  in  expenditure  between  1980/81  and  1982/83 
leads  me  to  hope  that  cost  control  of  this  area  is  receiving  (and  will  continue  to 
receive)  the  attention  it  merits. 


1978/79 

£ 

1979/80 

£ 

1980/81 

£ 

1981/82 

£ 

1982/83 

£ 

Budgeted 

6,500 

10,000 

11,500 

12,000 

16,500 

Actual 

9,300 

10,600 

12,900 

17,000 

16,000 

Variance 

+ 43% 

+ 6% 

+ 12% 

+ 41% 

- 3% 

14.  The  Publicity  Controller  is  not  responsible  for  the  box  office  but  is  closely 
involved  with  the  marketing  initiatives  through  which  tickets  are  sold.  The  box 
offices  at  Stratford  and  London  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  respective  House 
Managers.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  effective  means  of 
management,  and  I see  a clear  need  to  redefine  the  relationships  which  exist 
between  the  different  functions  in  the  publicity  and  box  office  areas. 

15.  During  my  discussions,  comment  was  several  times  made  about  the 
relationship  between  publicity  work  and  the  box  office:  the  close  link  between  sales 
stimulation  and  cash  redemption.  I was  made  aware  that  there  were  communication 
problems  and  overlapping  functions;  both  box  office  and  marketing  are  concerned 
with,  for  example,  bulk  buying  by  educational  establishments,  bulk  booking, 
availability  of  tickets  for  a given  performance,  "down  pricing".  It  appears  to  me  that 
operational  advantages  would  accrue  from  a closer  organisation  relationship  between 
the  publicity  department  and  the  box  offices  at  Stratford  and  in  London,  and  I 
believe  that  this  would  lead  to  both  a more  effective  use  of  staff  resources  and  a 
better  deployment  of  computer  generated  management  information.  I observed  that 
publicity  and  box  office  formed  a joint  department  at  both  the  ROH  and  at  the 
Barbican  Centre.  I recommend  that  the  Publicity  Controller  should  assume  line 
responsibility  for  the  Stratford  box  office  and  should  also  provide  the  liaison  between 
the  RSC  and  the  Barbican  box  office. 
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Marketing 


16.  The  task  of  the  Marketing  Manager  (Mrs  Gillian  Ingham)  is  the  selling  of  the 
RSC  in  London  and  in  Stratford.  She  has  a budget  of  £10,000;  she  also  has  influence 
over  other  budget  areas  making  joint  budget  decisions  with  the  Publicity  Officer. 
Her  staff  comprise  two  part  timers  and  one  full-time  assistant  who  acts  as  Group 
Sales  Officer,  whose  job  is  to  promote  domestic  group  sales  for  Stratford,  employing 
direct  mail,  telephone  selling  and  personal  sales  techniques.  One  of  the  part-timers 
is  responsible  for  the  packaging  of  bulk  literature  for  mailing  in  this  country  and 
overseas,  and  also  looks  after  the  promotional  mailing  list;  the  other  part-timer 
provides  general  assistance  in  publicity  and  front  of  house  matters. 

17.  Mrs  Ingham  organises  a variety  of  schemes,  some  of  which  involve  pyramid 
selling  (for  example,  to  Women’s  Institutes,  conference  organisers,  overseas  visitors 
etc);  particularly  in  Stratford,  there  may  be  special  travel  plans  (such  as  the 
’’Shakespeare  Connection")  and  overnight  arrangements  in  conjunction  with  tour 
organisers.  She  also  has  projects  involving  transport  operators  and  local  hotels  so 
that  individuals,  as  well  as  groups,  may  benefit  from  booking  under  'umbrella' 
programmes.  A important  constituent  of  many  projects  (such  as  the  Shakespeare 
Stop-Over)  is  a meal  in  the  RSC  theatre  restaurant,  thus  benefiting  both  the  box 
office  and  the  catering  lacility.  Imaginative  ideas  have  included  a medieval  banquet 
held  in  the  theatre  grounds  at  Stratford  as  part  of  the  promotion  of  HENRY  VIII, 

and  projects  to  publicise  the  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS  through  twin  clubs  and  twinned 
towns. 


18.  She  is  concerned,  in  conjunction  with  the  box  office,  with  concessionary 
ticket  schemes  (for  example  at  previews,  matinees  and  press  nights)  and  also  with 
special  promotional  ventures  including  the  Barbican  Business  List  and  the  newly 
launched  Stratford  Business  Tickets  Scheme  (which  provides  four  guaranteed  seats 
each  fortnight  in  addition  to  other  benefits).  She  is  also  slightly  involved  with 
various  patron  and  corporate  membership  schemes  operated  in  conjunction  with  the 
Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre  1 rust,  which  include  assured  theatre  seats  and  priority 
booking. 

19.  A comment,  made  to  me  by  the  Manager  of  the  Stratford  Hilton  Hotel, 

referred  to  the  difficulty  caused  to  conference  organisers  who  wanted  to  include  a 
theatre  visit  in  their  programmes,  did  not  know  how  many  people  there  would  be  at 
a conference  but  were  asked  to  make  advance  payment  (often  as  much  as  a year 
ahead)  for  theatre  seats.  Tours  appeared  to  present  fewer  problems  because  the  tour 
leader  could  ring  the  hotel  porter  from  the  previous  day's  stopping  point,  ask  for  the 
necessary  number  of  tickets  to  be  purchased,  and  refund  the  money  on  arrival. 

20.  A criticism  made  by  the  Managing  Director  of  the  Stratford-based  tour 

specialists,  Guide  Friday  Ltd,  was  that  the  system  of  presenting  blocks  of  one  play 
(the  "stagione"  system)  could  be  unhelpful  to  very  short-stay  tourists  who  during  a 
short  stay  in  the  town  might  only  have  a limited  choice  of  productions  to  visit. 

21.  The  RSC  provides  information  about  itself  on  Prestel,  using  the  British 

Tourist  Association  (BTA)  as  their  Information  Provider  (IP).  There  are  about  a dozen 
pages  of  general  news,  supplemented  by  an  electronic  ticket  booking  facility  (which 
is  discussed  in  paragraph  99  below).  The  data  given  on  Prestel  includes  news  on 
current  productions  at  the  four  theatres,  information  on  bookshops  and  the  Gallery, 
advertisements  for  the  "Shakespeare  Stop-Over"  and  other  marketing  packages,  and 
details  of  the  mailing  list.  There  are  also  response  frames  so  that  the  client  can 
obtain  printed  material  by  post  from  the  Company. 
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22.  The  cost  to  the  RSC  is  about  £800  a year.  They  receive  reports  on  usage 
from  the  BTA  and  have  been  agreeably  surprised  by  the  pubiic3s  response,  which  has 
included  new  subscriptions  to  the  mailing  list,  theatre  bookings,  and  requests  for 
printed  theatre  information.  Like  many  Prestel  users,  the  RSC  is  disappointed  by  the 
lack  of  domestic  (as  opposed  to  business)  take-up  of  the  system;  nevertheless  the 
Publicity  Controller  is  satisfied  with  the  return  on  the  investment  both  in  cash  and 

public  relations  terms. 


Mailing  list 

23.  The  RSC  mailing  list  has  five  categories.  These  attract  different  subscription 
rates  in  return  for  different  benefits,  the  principal  of  which  are  priority  booking  and 
delivery  of  the  RSC  News.  The  categories  are: 


Associate  membership: 

Full  membership: 

Student  group  membership: 
Overseas  membership: 

Special  overseas  membership: 


£2.75  for  one  theatre,  £3.75  for  both 
£10.00  and  £15.00 
£3.25  and  £4.25 

associate  membership  £7.00;  full 
membership  £ 15.00 
£35  (limited  to  100  subscribers). 


24.  The  RSC  News  (three  issues  a year)  is  an  illustrated  eight-page  news-sheet 
sent  to  mailing  list  subscribers.  Its  advertising  revenue  covers  printing  costs  and 
makes  a small  contribution  to  mailing  list  income.  Trial  public  sale  on  the  bookstalls 
did  not  prove  financially  viable,  and  the  News  has  reverted  to  being  a privilege  of 
mailing  list  membership. 


25.  The  Mailing  List  Organiser  (Mrs  Kaye  Flanagan)  has  six  clerks  (all  of  them 
part-timers  whose  total  weekly  hours  are  117:  the  approximate  equivalent  of  three 
full-timers)  who  are  responsible  for  new  enrolments  and  renewals  of  subscriptions, 
both  of  which  can  take  place  at  any  time  in  the  year . I.  hey  also  despa  tel  s t! le 
seasonal  programmes  to  mailing  list  members  at  the  beginning  of  oooking  periods; 
this  may  entail  overtime  work.  Mailing  list  members  are  encouraged  to  settle  their 
accounts  by  Direct  Debit;  this  combined  with  computerisation  of  the  records,  has 
saved  some  administrative  time.  I am  of  the  opinion  that  further  savings  are  possible 
through  better  organisation  of  staff  time.  I understand  that  the  RSC  also  has  this  in 
view. 


26.  The  mailing  list  itself  (excluding  box  office  bookings  generated  by  the 
scheme)  creates  a surplus: 


Income 

Expenditure 

Balance 

Budget 

Actual 

Budget 

Actual 

Actual 

1978/79 

40,000 

56,150 

46,480 

51,543 

4,607 

1979/80 

55,000 

62,094 

59,872 

58,472 

3,622 

1980/81 

65,000 

80,055 

67,106 

64,298 

15,757 

1981/82 

70,000 

83,512 

71,643 

79,153 

4,359 

1982/83 

77,000 

92,965 

78,130 

72,295 

20,670 

1983/84 

90,000 

- 

81,473 

- 

- 

27.  Mailing  list  membership  has  shown  a modest  increase  over  the  past  five 
years;  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  booking  period  in  each  year. 
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1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

CATEGORY 

Full 

1,825 

1,982 

1,957 

2,128 

2,385 

Associate 

27,562 

28,279 

27,497 

27,111 

29,194 

Students 

1,380 

1,651 

1,484 

1,408 

1,601 

Special 

Overseas 

87 

89 

83 

90 

98 

TOTAL 

30,854 

32,001 

31,021 

30,737 

33,278 

No  targets  are  set  for  increasing  the  mailing  list;  this  possibility  should  be 
examined. 

28.  As  to  the  contribution  made  by  the  mailing  list  to  box  office  takings,  this  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  table  showing  the  advance  bookings  (from  mailing  list 
members)  for  the  Aprii-July  1983  Barbican  season. 


Barbican  Theatre 

Cash 

£ 

% of  cash 
taken 

Tickets  sold 

% of  seats  sold 
by  mailing  list 

King  Lear 

47,038 

24 

7,743 

29 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing 

51,193 

23 

8,689 

28 

Roaring  Girl 

40,864 

19 

6,520 

22 

Taming  of  the  Shrew 

39,611 

18 

6,578 

21 

TOTAL 

£178,707 

21 

29,530 

25 

The  Pit 

Cash 

£ 

Tickets  sold 

% of  seats  sold 
by  mailing  list 

Peer  Gynt 

11,992 

2,665 

100 

Lear 

8,626 

1,917 

85 

The  Body 

4,779 

1,062 

34 

Antony  <3c  Cleopatra 

17,531 

3,907 

100 

TOTAL 

£42,929 

9,551 

77 

The  mailing  list  advance  bookings  for  the  Barbican  Theatre  represent  25%  of  the 
total  seats  available.  The  figure  will  of  course  be  higher  if  based  on  a percentage  of 
seats  actually  sold:  in  an  average  booking  period  78%  of  seats  are  sold,  and  the 
mailing  list  therefore  represents  32%  of  actual  sales.  If  this  is  projected  forward  to 
a full  year,  32%  of  78%  of  total  Barbican  revenue  (including  The  Pit)  would  be 
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worth  £650,000  approximately.  Without  the  mailing  list,  RSC  would  have  to  find 
almost  a third  of  London  revenue  by  other  - more  expensive,  (as  the  mailing  list  is 
self  financing)  - promotional  means. 

29.  A covenant  scheme  for  the  mailing  list  is  under  consideration.  Plans  are  also 
in  hand  to  set  up  a sixth  category  of  mailing  list  membership  to  cater  for  groups 
(companies,  social  clubs  and  others)  who  buy  tickets  in  bulk.  A facility  which  might 
be  offered  would  be  deferred  payment,  which  has  advantages  to  group  organisers  in 
allowing  them  to  collect  the  ticket  money  from  their  members  at  a date  near  to 
the  performance,  and  to  the  RSC  in  providing  an  additional  incentive  to  groups  to 
visit  the  Company. 

30.  The  RSC  and  ROH  mailing  lists  are  organised  differently: 

RSC  ROH 

Distribution  done  in-house  by  external,  fee-paid 

by  RSC  employees  mailing  house 

Subscription  period 

begins  date  of  joining  from  1st  January 

Some  measure  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  two  systems  can  be  made  by  dividing 
costs  by  the  number  of  subscriber: 

ROH:  £44,500  divided  by  23,500  = £1.89  per  subscriber 
RSC:  £72,295  divided  by  33,300  = £2.17  per  subscriber 

31.  These  figures  are  not  strictly  comparable:  the  ROH  sum  is  an  estimate  for 
1983,  their  first  year  of  solus  operation  after  five  years  of  a joint  mailing  list  with 
the  English  National  Opera;  the  RSC  figure  is  the  actual  expenditure  incurred  in 
1982/83.  The  difference  is  however  sufficiently  significant  for  me  to  suggest  that 
the  RSC  should  consider  whether  their  costs  could  not  be  cut  and  timetables  still 
met  by  a change  to  the  ROH  methods  of  operation,  which  are  described  in  Section 
18  to  the  Royal  Opera  House  report. 

Publicity  Officers 

32.  There  are  two  Publicity  Officers:  Stephen  Browning  in  London,  and  Nicola 
Russell  in  Stratford  (as  a joint  Press  and  Publicity  Officer).  They  are  responsible  for 
all  paid-for  initiatives  designed  to  fill  theatre  seats.  They  did  not  handle  publicity 
for  the  West  End  transfer  of  EDUCATING  RITA  (which  was  handled  by  the  Publicity 
Controller)  nor  for  the  US  tours  of  NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY,  PIAF,  GOOD  or  ALL'S 
WELL  THAT  END  WELL  (all  of  which  were  dealt  with  by  the  American  producers 
who  in  the  event  were  not  regularly  successful). 

Royal  Opera  House/Royal  Shakespeare  Company  perspectives 

33.  It  is  tempting  to  compare  both  the  publicity  arrangements  and  the  successes 
of  recent  overseas  tours  of  the  RSC  and  of  the  Covent  Garden  companies. 

34.  In  the  ROH,  a member  of  the  publicity  team  (usually  the  Press  Officer  for 
the  touring  company)  always  accompanies  an  overseas  visit.  The  House  believes  that 
it  is  very  difficult  for  an  outsider,  however  experienced,  who  does  not  know  the 
company,  to  project  its  image  overseas,  and  they  therefore  stress  the  importance  of 
having  an  ROH  officer  on  the  spot.  For  example,  with  the  Royal  Ballet's  visit  to 
the  "Britain  salutes  New  York"  festival  in  April  1983,  the  Press  Officer  made  a 
preliminary  trip  to  the  US  for  a week  early  in  March  so  as  to  form  contacts  and  to 
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arrange  for  prior  publicity;  she  went  over  again  seven  days  before  the  Company's 
visit  and  stayed  for  the  following  week  while  the  performance  were  taking  place 
The  Royal  Ballet  danced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  whose  management  has  a 
great  deal  of  publicity  experience;  nevertheless,  it  was  regarded  as  essential  by 
Covent  Garden  that  the  RB  Press  Officer  should  spend  three  weeks  in  the  United 
States.  She  then  went  on  with  the  Ballet  Company  on  the  eight  week  Far  East  tour. 
The  Royal  Ballet's  overseas  visits  were  a resounding  success. 

35.  In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  I am  tempted  to  wonder  whether  the 
RSC  should  not  make  greater  efforts  to  send  one  of  their  Publicity  team  on  future 
overseas  tours,  rather  than  relying  on  local  agents.  I appreciate  that  this  will  reduce 
the  staff  effort  available  for  UK  publicity  but,  in  view  of  the  importance  to  the 
Company  of  these  visits,  I believe  that  the  sacrifice  should  be  made*. 

Box  office/publicity  liaison;  advertising 

36.  Close  liaison  with  the  box  office  is  necessary  at  all  times  and 

computerisation  at  both  London  and  Stratford  provides  regular  information  on  which 
publicity  can  be  based.  Although  budgets  are  assigned  to  the  advertising  and 
publicity  of  each  production,  the  Publicity  Controller  may  decide  to  over— run  on  a 
particular  show  if  box  office  take-up  is  lagging;  he  should  then  try  to  ensure  that 
any  additional  expenditure  is  offset  by  publicity  reductions  elsewhere.  This  has  not 
always  happened:  in  London,  1982/83,  the  budget  was  exceeded  because  of  the  need 
felt  to  boost  plays  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

37.  The  Publicity  Officers  are  responsible  for  production  of  the  seasonal 
brochures.  The  London  season  is  divided  into  four  booking  periods,  each  of  two  and  a 

months;  at  Stratford,  there  are  now  two  booking  periods.  For  each  period  and 
for  each  location,  large  folding  leaflets  are  produced  giving  a calendar  of  the  shows 
playing  at  each  of  both  large  and  small  theatres,  together  with  brief  notes  on  the 
productions  and  photographs  of  the  principal  actors.  About  200,000  leaflets  are 
printed  for  each  period;  these  are  distributed  through  a number  of  national 
distribution  systems.  Total  budgeted  expenditure  in  1983/84  for  leaflets  is  £58,400, 
plus  £14,700  for  their  distribution. 

38.  Other  material  may  be  produced  in  support  of  individual  productions  or 
particular  marketing  initiatives.  Both  London  and  Stratford  publicity  teams  are 
responsible  lor  front  of  house  displays;  the  1983/84  budget  for  this  has  increased  to 
£10,100  from  the  £7,100  budgeted  for  the  previous  year. 

39.  In  October  1982  the  Company  decided  to  buy  advertising  itself  rather  than 
using  a commercial  agency  which  charged  15%  commission.  The  advertising  budget  of 
£95,040  is  now  handled  by  an  Assistant  Publicity  Officer.  A 10%  discount  has  been 
saved  and  this  £9,500  covers  her  salary  and  gives  a £3,000  cash  saving.  Advertising 


*The  RSC  observe;  "This  is  an  approach  that  we  would  favour,  but  it  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  choice.  Unlike  the  Ballet,  our  visits  to  New  York  in  recent  years  have 
been  entirely  commercial  and  under  the  management  of  New  York  commercial 
producer  who  believes,  not  without  reason,  that  he  knows  his  own  market  and  how 
to  promote  it.  We  may  not  always  agree  with  this,  but  the  extent  to  which  we  can 
retain  publicity  control  or  input  is  a matter  of  careful  negotiation." 
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of  seasons  in  Newcastle  and  RSC  tours  are  now  booked  in-house  and  will  save  a 
■further  £3,000  in  1983/84,  making  a total  of  £125,000  booked  with  a saving  of 
£12,500.  Advertising  expenditure  in  London  is  £64,040,  of  which  £39,600  is  display 
and  £24,440  classified.  Stratford  display  advertising  costs  £31,000;  classified 
advertising  (£20,000)  is  still  booked  by  a Birmingham  agency  because  of  the  local 
expertise  required. 

40.  The  RSC  benefits  from  the  Barbican  Centre  publicity  in  various  ways;  for 
example,  the  inclusion  of  RSC  information  in  the  Barbican's  monthly  calendar  (for 
which  the  RSC  does  not  pay),  and  the  inclusion  of  the  RSC  seasonal  programmes  in 
the  Barbican  mailing  list  packages. 

41.  The  RSC  London-based  publicity  team  are  concerned  with  general  activities 
to  improve  the  ambience  of  the  Barbican  Centre;  for  example,  the  provision  of  an 
after-performance  bus  service  to  British  Rail  termini,  assistance  to  disabled  patrons 
of  the  theatre,  provision  of  coffee  sales  points.  I would  hope  that  this  type  of  work 
which  is  not  heavy,  could  devolve  more  onto  the  RSC  London  Manager,  thus  freeing 
the  publicity  staff  to  devote  more  time  to  group  marketing  projects  in  conjunction 
with  the  Stratford-based  Marketing  Manager. 

Press  Officers 

42.  There  are  two  Press  Officers,  Miss  Judith  Cheston  in  London,  and 
Miss  Nicola  Russell  in  Stratford  who  also  deals  with  publicity  matters.  They  are 
concerned  with  productions  at  these  two  locations,  the  Newcastle  tour,  and  the 
"Small  Tour". 

43.  Their  principal  function  is  to  facilitate  non-paid  for  - liaison  between  the 
Company  and  the  media:  press,  TV  and  radio.  They  do  this  in  a number  of  ways;  the 
paragraphs  below  give  a flavour  of  the  job. 

44.  They  try  to  inspire  editorial  coverage  of  new  productions,  suggesting 
different  angles  to  different  segments  of  the  press:  for  example,  the  story  which 
might  be  written  up  by  a daily  tabloid  might  well  not  be  of  interest  to  one  of  the 
Sunday  "heavies";  some  stories  get  instant  coverage,  while  a feature  in  a colour 
supplement  might  require  work  several  months  in  advance  by  the  Press  Officer  and 
by  the  journalists. 

45.  They  arrange  for  journalists  to  interview  members  of  the  company,  and  they 
brief  the  actors  beforehand.  They  are  concerned  with  the  manner  in  which  a 
production  is  visualised  and  the  best  way  of  putting  it  across  to  the  public. 

46.  The  Press  Officers  set  up  photographic  sessions  to  provide  material  for  front 
of  house  displays,  or  for  other  publicity  purposes.  They  arrange  filming  or  TV 
sessions,  which  may  be  "slots"  in  news  programmes,  longer  features  in  reviews  of  the 
arts  or  (exceptionally)  when  a complete  programme  on  the  RSC  is  to  be  filmed. 
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47.  Press  Officers  are  responsible  for  commissioning  photographs.  These  may  be 
used  for  RSC  displays  or  for  other  publicity  purposes.  Expenditure  on  photographs 
has  risen  by  285%  in  the  last  five  years  and  has  doubled  over  the  last  two  years. 
These  costs  are  set  out  in  the  table  below,  from  which  it  will  also  be  seen  that  a 
somewhat  over-optimistic  view  has  been  taken  of  the  sums  likely  to  be  recouped 
from  companies  participating  in  the  winter  visitors  season  at  Stratford*.  The 
fluctuations  in  variance  shown  in  the  table  indicates  to  me  that  this  is  an  area 
which  merits  attention  both  as  regards  the  estimating  process  and  the  cost  control 
mechanism+.  This  I recommend. 

PHOTOGRAPHS 


1978/79  1979/80  1980/81  1981/82  1982/83 


Budget 

Actual 

Budget 

Actual 

Budget 

Actual 

Budget 

Actual 

Budget 

Actual 

Stratford 

G ost 

2,100 

2,100 

2,500 

3,400 

3,900 

3,000 

4,700 

5,000 

6,400 

6,800 

recovered 
fro  m winter 
visitors 

(1,000) 

(700) 

(800) 

(500) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(800) 

(500) 

(1,000) 

(400) 

London 

3,400 

2,400 

3,500 

3,600 

4,400 

3,700 

5,000 

5,700 

6,800 

4,800 

T.O.P. 

100 

20 

100 

50 

150 

- 

150 

100 

150 

380 

The  Pit 

600 

800 

600 

700 

700 

1,200 

1,400 

1,400 

1,600 

1,600 

TOTAL 

5,200 

4,620 

5,900 

7,250 

8,150 

6,800 

10,450 

11,700 

13,950 

13,180 

Variance 

-11% 

+22% 

-17% 

+12% 

-6% 

Recommendations 

48.  The  following  is  a summary  of  my  recommendations. 

vi)  That  an  examination  be  made  of  the  economics  of  contracting 

distribution  work  out  rather  than  continuing  to  do  it  in-house  (paragraphs  9 
and  31).  ° r 

(2)  That  an  examination  be  made  of  the  numbers,  functions  and 

organisation  of  the  publicity  and  marketing  team,  (paragraph  11). 


*The  RSC  observe  that  the  1981-82  recovery  from  winter  visitors  was  affected  by 
tie  unavoidable  cancellation,  at  virtually  the  last  minute,  of  two  of  the  five  weeks' 


+lh%\  ?bse*Ve  !hat  the  cost  of  Photographs  for  each  season  is  determined 

chiefly  by  the  fee  demands  the  photographer  and  the  number  of  productions  in  a 
season. 
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(3)  That  the  Publicity  Controller  should  assume  line  responsibility  for  the 
Stratford  box  office  and  should  also  provide  the  liaison  between  the  RSC  and 
the  Barbican  box  office,  (paragraph  15). 

(4)  That  examination  be  made  of  the  organisation  of  the  mailing  list 

function  (paragraph  31). 

(5)  That  examination  be  made  of  the  estimating  process  and  the  cost 

control  mechanism  for  photographs  (paragraph  47). 

MERCHANDISING 

49.  The  aspects  of  merchandising  discussed  in  this  section  are  the  production  and 
sale  of  programmes,  posters,  the  RSC  Yearbook , etc,  together  with  the  general 
retailing  operations  conducted  from  theatre  bookstalls;  it  concludes  with  a brief 
description  of  the  RSC's  plans  for  video. 

Programmes 

50.  Production  of  programmes  and  posters  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Publications 
Officer  (Mrs  Ellen  Goodman,  salary  £7,500)  who  works  to  the  Publicity  Controller, 
Mr  Peter  Harlock,  with  whom  she  shares  a secretary  in  London. 

51.  The  main  house  programmes  are  A4  size,  usually  consisting  of  about  28 
pages.  As  well  as  details  of  the  production,  they  contain  additional,  carefully 
researched,  background  information:  the  programme  for  POPPY,  as  an  example, 
discussed  the  opium  wars,  gave  a history  of  the  use  of  opium,  and  contained  brief 
surveys  of  the  development  of  both  pantomime  and  musical;  the  current  JULIUS 
CAESAR  programme  contains  comment  by  eminent  British  political  figures  and 
commentators  (Sir  John  Hackett,  Sir  Harold  Wilson,  Mr  Enoch  Powell, 
Mr  Michael  Foot,  Mr  Neil  Kinnock,  Mr  James  Cameron,  and  Mr  Peter  Jenkins)  on 
the  ethics  of  assassination  and  earned  a review  in  its  own  right  in  The  Times  of 
14  April  1983.  Their  graphic  design  (and  that  of  the  attendant  publicity  poster)  is 
often  linked  to  a feature  of  the  production,  such  as  the  tree  in  the  1983  TWELFTH 
NIGHT  set. 

52.  While  at  the  Aldwych,  the  RSC  were  obliged  by  the  landlord  to  use  a 
nominated  printer  and  work  to  a prescribed  traditional  programme  of  a style  sold  in 
many  London  theatres;  on  moving  to  the  Barbican,  the  Company  began  to  produce 
London  programmes  in  the  same  format  as  those  of  Stratford,  for  transfers  using  the 
same  text,  and  thus  considerably  increased  the  surplus  on  London  programmes: 
£1,200  in  1981/82  and  £31,600  in  1982/83.  As  is  shown  in  the  table  below,  in 
1982/83  a surplus  of  just  over  £100,000  was  made  on  the  sales  of  programmes 
(£31,600  Barbican,  £69,200  Stratford).  Unit  production  costs  average  36p;  advertising 
brings  in  about  19p;  selling  price  is  5Gp.  "Expenditure"  includes  all  costs  associated 
with  the  printing  process;  it  does  not  include  the  salary  costs  of  the  Publications 
Officer  or  other  staff  in  the  Publicity  department. 
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Main  house  programmes 


1978/79 

£ 

1979/80 

£ 

1980/81 

£ 

1981/82 

£ 

1982/83 

£ 

Aldwych/Barbican 

Expenditure 

3,600 

5,300 

2,300 

5,100 

50,100 

Income 

1,600 

3,800 

2,900 

6,300 

81,700 

Net  profit  (loss) 

(2,000) 

(1,500) 

600 

1,200 

31,600 

Stratford 

Expenditure 

46,000 

59,400 

61,300 

61,000 

69,000 

Income 

82,600 

87,400 

101,500 

98,000 

138,700 

Net  profit 

36,600 

28,000 

40,200 

37,000 

69,700 

TOTAL  NET 

34,600 

26,500 

40,800 

38,200 

101,300 

PROFIT 


53.  Programmes  at  the  studio  theatres  take  a different  form:  the  playgoer  has  a 
choice  between  a folded  broadsheet  (price  lOp),  or,  for  some  productions,  a booklet 
containing  the  full  text  of  the  play,  plus  cast  list  (price  £1.00).  These  are  published 
by  Methuen  London  Ltd  in  association  with  the  RSC;  the  texts  are  made  available  to 
the  Company  at  70%  discount  on  the  normal  retail  price  (£1.95)  in  return  for  a 
guaranteed  print  order  (normally  1,000  copies).  Examination  of  the  merchandising 
figures  from  CLAY  (which  only  played  at  The  Pit)  reveals  a gross  profit  on  sales  of 
553  copies  of  £141,  but  a stock  in  hand  of  445  copies  at  a cost  price  of  £312;  that 
is,  a loss  of  £171  on  the  purchase  price,  or  a loss  of  £260  on  total  potential  sales. 
PEER  GYNT  (which  will  play  at  the  two  studio  theatres)  sold  480  copies  out  of  the 
500  bound-up  for  Stratford  at  a gross  profit  of  £122;  another  500  copies  have  been 
bound  for  The  Pit  season,  but  final  sales  figures  are  not  available.  (These  costs  do 
not  include  an  element  for  Publications  staff  salaries).  Appendix  C gives  detailed 
costings  of  piaytexts.  I am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  play  texts  should  be 
discontinued:  the  net  cash  income  is  minimal  and  when  set  against  staff  costs  can 
produce  a deficit. 

54.  I found  it  hard  to  get  total  costs  for  publications,  including  programmes.  The 
salary  of  the  Publications  Officer  is  contained  in  the  Publicity  Department's  budget; 
in  producing  her  products  she  is  assisted  on  a part  time,  ad  hoc  basis  by  other 
members  of  the  department  and  is  guided  by  the  Publicity  Controller;  for  reasons 
which  I appreciate,  these  staff  costs  are  not  aggregated  and  assigned  to  individual 
items.  The  result  is  that  the  production  figures  for  programmes  do  not  cover  an 
editorial  element. 

Posters 


55.  Over  the  last  few  years  the  Company  has  developed  the  sale  of  its  posters 
which  are  now  regarded  both  as  publicity  material  and  as  items  of  merchandise  in 
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their  own  right.  Since  1982,  several  have  been  produced  by  illustrators  rather  than, 
more  routinely,  by  graphic  designers;  these  special  posters  have  had  appreciably 
greater  sales.  The  ordinary  poster  for  ALL'S  WELL  THAI  ENDS  WELL,  for  example, 
produced  a net  income  of  £2,800  from  sales  of  2,450  copies,  whereas  the  current 
KING  LEAR  poster  (drawn  by  Ian  Pollock)  sold  3,650  copies  at  a profit  of  £4,500 
after  the  Stratford  run  with  further  sales  expected  following  the  London  transfer. 
The  Ralph  Steadman  1982  Stratford  MACBETH  poster  has  sold  7,300  copies  at  £1.95 
each;  the  net  profit  is  £6,896.  A fine  art  limited  edition  series  of  posters  was 
initiated  in  1979:  a signed  edition  of  the  Steadman  MACBETH  poster  has  produced  a 
profit  of  £1,100,  selling  at  £39.50  each  copy  and  an  Elizabeth  Frink  etching 
illustrating  the  1982/83  production  of  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA,  of  which  only 
150  signed  copies  have  been  made,  is  selling  at  £125  each,  and  if  all  are  sold  the 
final  profit  will  be  £10,000,  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  printers  and  RSC. 


56.  At  the  start  of  each  financial  year  the  cost  of  producing  posters  is 
negotiated  with  the  printers  and  remains  constant  throughout  the  yeai  within  given 
variables  of  quantity  and  number  of  colours.  With  the  graphic  design  prices  also 
fixed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  production  cost  of  posters  can  be  accurately 
assessed  and  budgeted  for  a year  ahead.  (The  estimates  exclude  RSC  staff  costs  but 
include  royalties  paid  to  designers  and  illustrators.)  Appendix  C,  extracted  from  the 
RSC  Yearbook  1982/83 , describes  the  process  of  originating  posters.  Appendix  E 
gives  detailed  costings  of  the  production  and  sales  of  three  posters. 


Other  publications 

57.  Among  the  other  material  produced  by  the  Publications  Officer  is  the  RSC 
Yearbook  which  has  been  issued  in  its  present  form  since  1978.  It  is  both  an 
illustrated  souvenir  for  members  of  the  public  and  an  archival  record  of  the  year's 
work.  After  various  vicissitudes  of  production,  the  book  now  covers  its  cost  by 
means  of  sales  and  a guaranteed  advertising  revenue.  The  1982/83  edition  cost  RSC 
£2.95  per  copy  and  will  sell  at  £3.75;  4,000  copies  were  printed.  It  is  available  on 
sale  from  bookstalls  and  is  offered  at  a reduced  price  to  mailing  list  subscribe!  s; 
stocks  are  usually  exhausted  before  the  next  issue  is  published.  Another  item 
produced  is  the  RSC  News,  distributed  to  mailing  list  subscribers  and  discussed  in 
the  section  on  Marketing,  Press  and  Publicity. 

Bookstall  trading 

58.  The  RSC  has  four  retail  sites,  two  in  London  and  two  at  Stratford.  In 
London,  the  RSC  shares  with  the  Barbican  Centre  a bookstall  within  the  Barbican 
complex;  there  is  also  a separate  RSC  bookshop  near  the  Aldwych  Theatre.  At 
Stratford,  there  are  bookstalls  in  the  theatre  foyer  and  in  the  RSC  Gallery. 

59.  The  Barbican  bookstall  is  staffed  and  maintained  by  the  Centre  management. 
The  RSC  is  allocated  space  and  a 15%  proportion  of  total  stock  within  the  bookstall; 
the  Barbican  provide  the  sales  staff  and  pay  all  overheads;  in  return  the  RSC 
supplies  material  to  the  Barbican  Centre  at  cost  plus  25%.  As  is  perhaps  inevitable, 
the  shared  arrangements  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  RSC.  The  net  RSC 
profit  in  1982/83  was  £3,400  which  compares  with  a loss  of  £300  in  1980/81,  the 
last  full  year  of  trading  at  a similar  bookstall  within  the  Aldwych  theatre.  RSC  plan 
to  set  up  a bookstall  of  their  own  within  the  main  theatre  which  would  be  open 
before  -the  performance  and  during  the  intervals;  it  would  be  staffed  by  RSC  front 
of  house  personnel.  This  will  be  additional  to  the  shared  facility. 

60.  The  Aldwych  bookshop  is  located  near  the  Aldwych  Theatre.  It  has  an 
awkwardly  shaped  selling  areas  of  about  300  square  feet,  plus  a basement  used  for 
storage.  Trading  commenced  on  4 September  1979;  it  was  obtained  on  a five  year 
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lease  of  which  two  remain.  There  is  a telephone  link  to  the  Barbican  box  office. 
The  bookshop  made  a net  loss  of  £21,800  in  1982/83.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
expenditure  totalling  £59,600: 


set  against  £40,000  income  from  sales.  (The  staffing  cost  figure  shown  in  the 
Company's  accounts  sets  the  full  salary  cost  of  the  Merchandising  Manager  against 
the  Aldwych  bookshop;  the  figure  shown  above  has  been  adjusted.)  This  trading 
deficit  is  however  partially  offset  by  Barbican  box  office  bookings  of  £12,000  taken 
by  the  shop  in  the  eight  months  from  August  1982  to  the  end  of  the  financial  year; 
extrapolation  from  this  figure  suggests  a possible  annual  box  office  take  from  the 
Aldwych  bookshop  of  about  £20,000. 

61.  I have  carefully  considered  whether  to  recommend  the  closure  of  the 

bookshop.  Although  its  trading  loss  may  be  approximately  balanced  by  its  box  office 
take,  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  me  that  such  cramped  premises  (which  are  not  in 
the  main  theatre  area  of  London  and  whose  maximum  potential  market  exists  for 
only  five  days  a week)  can  be  made  to  yield  a worthwhile  return  on  investment.  I 
appreciate  the  need  originally  seen  to  maintain  a West  End  presence,  but  with  the 
public's  acceptance  of  the  Barbican  as  the  London  base  of  the  RSC,  1 recommend 
that  Management  should  carefully  monitor  the  financial  position  of  the  bookshop  and, 
if  it  does  not  show  a substantial  return  in  the  next  year,  it  should  be  closed. 

62.  The  Stratford  bookstall  is  in  the  theatre  foyer.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 

table  in  paragraph  71,  its  current  expenditure  is  the  highest  of  the  four  retail  sites 
(in  1982/83,  £70,000);  its  income  (£88,000  in  1982/83)  is  also  the  highest. 

63.  The  RSC  Gallery  bookstall  not  only  sells  the  same  range  of  products  as  the 

other  outlets,  but  also  oversees  admissions  to  the  Gallery  and  arranges  theatre  tours. 
In  the  last  financial  year,  the  total  Gallery  operation  (including  merchandising, 
theatre  tours  and  the  picture  archive)  made  a loss  of  £7,000;  in  the  preceding  years 
it  has  lost  £23,000  (1979/80),  £15,500  (1980/81)  and  £12,000  (1981/82).  My 

recommendations  for  its  future  are  contained  in  Section  3,  Annex  7. 

Organisation  of  bookstall  trading 

64.  The  post  of  the  Merchandising  Manager  (Miss  Viviana  Maranzano,  salary 

£7,700)  was  initiated  in  1981;  she  reports  to  the  Financial  Controller  who,  because 
of  his  many  other  preoccupations,  is  not  always  readily  available  but  both  the 

General  Manager  and  the  Publicity  Controller  directly  interest  themselves  in 
merchandising  operations.  There  appears  to  be  no  properly  constituted  policy  for  the 
future  development  of  merchandising  and  no  coordination  of  operations.  Besides  being 
financially  unsatisfactory,  this  is  unfair  to  the  young  Merchandising  Manager.  She  has 
no  budget;  there  is  no  risk  financing  of  new  lines;  the  aim  as  far  as  possible  is  that 
the  initial  funding  should  be  borne  by  a third  party. 

65.  Miss  Maranzano  has  two  full  time  staff  at  Aldwych;  other  sales  duties  are 

carried  out  on  a part-time  basis  by  various  front  of  house  staff  with  whom  she  does 
not  have  a clear  organisational  relationship.  She  herself  does  not  have  a job 

description.  She  combines  really  low  level  jobs  like  controlling  stock  levels  and 

rather  higher  grade  functions  which  she  summed  up  as  "a  creative  financial 
responsibility  for  finding  new  ways  of  selling".  She  told  me  that  she  would  like  to 
build  up  a range  of  goods  at  low,  middle  and  high  prices  and,  in  effect,  to  convert 
a historical  accident  into  a more  considered  policy. 


Accommodation 
Cost  of  sales 
Staff 


£9,500 

£27,200 

£20,900 

£2,000 


Expenses 
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66.  For  my  part  I think  that  it  is  important  for  the  RSC  to  decide ^whether  they 
wish  to  be  involved  in  merchandising,  what  investment  (in  the  form  oi  sta  , 
premises  and -the  procurement  of  goods)  they  are  prepared  to  make,  and  what 
financial  return  they  expect  to  receive.  Over  the  last  fwe  years  » o*,  o 
£635,600  (ie  the  total  of  the  annual  investment  given  in  the  table  below)  has 
resulted  in  a cumulative  loss  of  about  £19,400;  this  is  clearly  imprudent. 

67.  Present  product  lines  include  inexpensive  RSC  souvenirs:  pens,  rubbers, 
badges,  car  stickers,  key  rings;  RSC  posters;  some  Shakespeareana  such  as  a tea 
towel,  and  a paperweight.  (Margins  for  such  items  are  higher  than  for  books,  but 
RSC  mark-ups  appeared  to  me  to  be  low.)  So  far  as  books  are  concerned,  substantial 
stocks  of  the  Penguin  edition  of  the  plays  are  carried,  plus  a limited  number  of 
other  titles  of  theatrical  interest.  A range  of  small  pewter  figures  representing 
Shakespeare  characters  has  recently  been  introduced;  this  is  in  addition  to  an 
existing  set  of  characters  which  retail  at  about  one-third  of  the  price  of  the  later 

set. 


6S.  I did  not  feel  excited  by  the  range  of  goods  available  at  Stratford.  1 hey 
were  not  sufficiently  site-related  and  they  compared  unfavourably  with  goods 
available  elsewhere  in  the  town.  The  displays  lacked  impact  and,  while  I appreciate 
the  need  to  guard  against  theft,  the  merchandise  was  not  arranged  in  a manner 
likely  to  tempt  customers  to  "impulse  purchase"  items  which  satisfied  no  basic  need. 
But  that  said,  the  Stratford  bookstall  is  easily  the  most  profitable  of  the  lour 

outlets. 

69.  Examination  of  the  goods  on  display  suggests  to  me  that  there  is  need  for 
closer  liaison  between  the  Company's  Merchandising  and  Publications  Officers. 
Opportunities  have  not  been  taken  to  raise  money  and  to  promote  the  RSC  through 
its  publications.  To  give  two  examples:  the  NT  has  forestalled  the  RSC  by  publishing 
a synopsis  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  based  on  programme  notes,  while  two  books  by  the 
RSC  Voice  Director  were  published  commercially  without  co-publication  agreements 
with  the  RSC  or  consideration  of  the  use  of  the  material  in  non-book  format.  At 
the  time  of  my  visits  to  Stratford  there  were  postcard  illustrations  available  only  of 
the  first  two  of  the  current  productions  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  appeared  to 
be  a steady  demand  for  them.  (Photographs  and  colour  slides  of  RSC  productions  can 
be  purchased  from  a local  photographer  in  Stratford,  as  well  as  at  the  RSC 
bookstalls.) 


Mail  order  sales 

70.  RSC  does  not  operate  a mail  order  sales  facility.  There  is  an  unannotated 
four  page  typescript  product  list,  which  is  sent  out  on  demand  but  its  existence  is 
not  advertised.  It  does  not  include  any  of  the  books  held  in  RSC  bookstalls  because, 
it  was  explained,  these  can  easily  be  obtained  from  local  bookstalls;  this  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  a very  effective  trading  tactic.  Nearly  half  the  space  of  the  list 
is  given  over  to  listing  lOp  postcards  illustrating  productions  dating  from  1976  for. 
which  I suspect  there  is  no  overwhelming  demand. 

Trading  out-turn 

71.  The  following  table  shows  the  merchandising  position  over  the  last  five  years; 
it  does  not  include  sales  of  programmes,  see  paragraphs  52-53  above.  "Cost  of  sales" 
figures  represent  the  purchase  price  of  the  goods  which  produce  the  "sales  revenue", 
plus  salary  and  other  costs. 
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1978/79 

£ 

1979/80 

£ 

1980/81 

£ 

1981/82 

£ 

1982/83 

£ 

Aldwyeh/Barbican 

bookstall 

Sales  revenue 

13,300 

9,600 

5,600 

5,900 

27,400 

Cost  of  sales 

8,800 

8,200 

6,000 

6,200 

24,000 

Net  surplus  (loss) 

4,300 

1,400 

(400) 

(300) 

3,400 

Stratford  bookstall 

Sales  revenue 

48,500 

51,000 

62,300 

58,100 

88,000 

Cost  of  sales 

37,600 

40,000 

52,700 

50,000 

70,000 

Net  surplus  (loss) 

10,900 

11,000 

9,600 

8,100 

18,000 

Aldwych  bookshop 

Sales  revenue 

- 

27,600 

46,100 

61,900 

39,900 

Cost  of  sales 

29,900 

49,700 

59,900 

61,700 

Net  surplus  (loss) 

(2,300) 

(3,600) 

2,000 

(21,800) 

Stratford  Gallery  (NB  The  Gallery's 
is  not  of  course  solely  a matter  of 

basic  purpose, 
merchandising.] 

defined 

i 

within  the  Royal  Charter, 

Total  income 

7,200 

1,800 

5,800 

17,800 

30,800 

Total  expenditure 

9,000 

24,900 

21,300 

29,800 

37,600 

Net  surplus  (loss) 

(1,800) 

(23,100) 

(15,500) 

(12,000) 

(6,800) 

Annual  investment* 

46,400 

130,100 

135,700 

129,700 

193,300 

*Thls  iS , the  to1jal  of  'tCost . of  sales8'  and  "Total  expenditure";  it  represents  the 
Company  s annual  investment  in  merchandising,  less  the  value  of  stocks  in  hand. 
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72  As  pointed  out  earlier,  these  figures  do  not  include  the  salary  costs  of  those 
the  Publicity  Department  who  are  concerned  with  origination  of  programmes, 
posters  and  other  prfnted  material;  my  judgement  is  that  these  costs  were  not  less 
than  £20  000  in  1982/83  and  would  (in  my  subjective  judgement,,  probably  add  about 
r7  non  to  the  cost  of  bookstall  sales,  other  costs  being  attributable  to  programmes 
and  postal  sales  neither  of  which  are  included  in  the  tabulation.  Royalty  payments  to 
RSCPin  the  sfme Uncial  year  added  £8,000  Taking  all  these  factors  into  accoun 
produces  an  over-all  merchandising  loss  of  about  £6,000  in  198J83,  sex  against 
investment  of  £193,000. 

73.  The  value  of  stock  in  hand  on  1 May  1983  was  £43,000. 

74.  As  a comparison,  it  is  noted  that  the  Barbican  Centre  have  budgeted  an 
expenditure  of  £177,000  in  1983/84  for  their  share  of  the  Barbican  theatre  bookstall, 
from  Which  they  anticipate  a profit  of  about  £50,000. 

75.  1 do  not  feel  qualified  to  recommend  a panacea  for  the  merchandising 
difficulties;  detailed  studies  have  already  been  made  by  Coopers  and  Lybran 
Associates  (1982)  and  more  recently  by  Miss  Caroline  Bentley 

School.  Both  I and  the  RSC  recognise  the  opportunity  cost  involved  and  it  is  for 
Management  to  consider  the  options  which  are  now  available  toJh™  “(l  ‘“ 
determine  the  contribution  which  is  required  from  merchandising.  1 recommend  that 
merchandising  policy  should  be  assessed  by  Mr  Geoffrey  Cass,  Chairman  °f 
Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee,  with  the  assistance  of  senl°r  °f  .e  ’ 
with  a view  to  determining  the  net  contribution  to  its  funds  which  the  RSC  wishes 
to  secure  through  merchandising;  the  policy  and  operational  arrangements  pessary 
to  achieve  such  a contribution;  and  the  allocation  of  responsibilities,  and  any  other 
organisational  arrangements,  necessary  in  support  of  the  policy  and  operational 
arrangements  decided  upon. 

Video 

76.  Since  the  mid-1970s  the  RSC  has  been  exploring  the  creative  problems  of 

translating  their  product  into  electronic  media,  and  have  discussed  their  ideas  .v 
the  BBC,  Thames  Television  and  London  Weekend  Television,  among  others.  n 
agreement  with  Thames  Television  led  to  the  showing  on  TV  of  the  Stratford 
production  of  MACBETH  and  THREE  SISTERS.  Involvement  with  Primetime 

Television  led  to  the  commissioning  of  a nine-hour  production  of  NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY  on  Channel  Four  and  pre-production  commitment  from  Germany  and  from 

the  US. 

77.  In  January  1983  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company  announced  that  they  had 

signed  a three  year  agreement  with  RKG-N  eder  lander  to  video  certain  RS 
productions  which  would  then  be  distributed  world-wide.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  the  RSC  would  receive  a basic  fee  of  £300,000;  there  would  also  be  what 
were  described  as  "substantial  sums"  payable  per  programme,  determined  by  the 
scale  of  the  production.  It  was  contemplated  that  as  many  as  four  productions  would 
be  taped  per  annum.  Profits  arising  from  the  licensing  of  the  Programmes 

would  be  divisible  equally  between  RKO/Nederlander  and  the  RSC;  RKO/Nederlander 
would  finance  the  making  of  the  programme. 

78.  Nederlander  have  since  withdrawn  from  the  agreement  which  now  stands 
between  RKO  and  the  RSC.  No  productions  ‘have  yet  been  taped. 

79.  My  colleagues  and  I spoke  to  Mr  Richard  Price,  of  Richard  Price  Television 
Associates  who  among  other  interests  manage  London  Weekend  Television 
International  Ltd.  He  believed  that  the  promotion  of  British  artistic  and  cultural 
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material  on  overseas,  particularly  US,  television  was  important.  British  material  was 
of  a high  quality  and  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  Americans.  It  made  a 
contribution  to  overseas  earnings  and  to  the  promotion  of  our  tourism  industry. 
Companies  such  as  the  RSC  should  be  the  bedrock  of  British  involvement  with 
American  TV.  He  believed  that  there  would  be  a slow  accretion  of  overseas  interest, 
but  there  would  not  be  a sudden  revolution.  Some  RSC  videos  should  be  of  likely 
commercial  successes,  so  as  to  secure  the  financial  position,  but  the  repertoire  must 
also  include  basic  classical  plays.  He  thought  that  a modest  investment  would  not 
only  be  prudent  for  the  Company  but  would  also  be  in  the  interest  of  the  UK  as  a 
whole,  bearing  in  mind  the  likely  future  employment  pattern  reflecting  the  post- 
industrial society. 

80.  Comment  on  the  video  market  is  also  contained  in  ROH  section  18, 
paragraphs  98-111,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  my  personal  inclination  (backed 
by  press  reports  of  the  US  experiences  and  forecasts  of  the  likely  UK  market)  is  to 
doubt  whether  great  financial  benefits  are  likely  to  accrue  to  the  RSC  from 
investment  in  video. 

Recommendations 

81.  My  recommendations  are: 

(1)  That  Management  should  monitor  the  financial  return  from  the  Aldwych 
bookshop  and,  if  it  does  not  show  a substantial  up-turn  in  the  next  year,  it 
should  be  closed  (paragraph  61). 

(2)  That  the  merchandising  strategy  should  be  considered  by 

Mr  Geoffrey  Cass  in  order  to  determine  the  net  contribution  required,  and 
the  means  whereby  it  can  be  secured  (paragraph  75). 

BOX  OFFICES 

82.  The  RSC  operates  through  two  computerised  box  office  and  ticketing 
systems,  which  are  not  compatible.  Stratford  uses  ICL's  Box  Office  Reservation  and 
Information  System,  (BORIS),  while  the  Barbican  theatre  is  booked  through  the  Box 
Office  Control  System  (BOCS),  from  Space  Time  Systems,  operated  by  the  City  of 
London  Corporation. 

Barbican 

83.  RSC's  London  Manager  (Mr  Graham  Sykes)  has  responsibility  for  the 
Company's  interests  in  the  Barbican  box  office;  the  Publicity  Controller 
(Mr  Peter  Harlock)  is  also  concerned  in  ail  box  office  issues  which  affect  marketing. 

84.  Operating  costs,  set  against  box  office  income,  over  the  last  five  years,  at 
the  Aldwych  and  at  the  Barbican  have  been: 
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1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Income 

564,700 

919,900 

969,800 

1,165,400 

1,252,400 

Operating 

costs 

33,308 

39,455 

53,873 

66,839 

81,677 

Costs  as  % 

of  income 

5% 

4% 

6% 

6% 

7% 

S5.  When  the  Barbican  Centre  was  being  planned,  it  was  intended  that  there 
should  be  two  independent  box  offices:  one  each  for  the  LSO  and  RSC;  it  was  later 
decided  that  these  should  be  combined,  and  the  RSC  agreed  to  pay  the  Centre 
£80,000  a year  to  operate  a joint  facility.  (A  note  on  the  salaries  and  staff  numbers 
at  the  Barbican  box  office  is  given  in  connection  with  the  ROH  box  office  in 
Section  18,  paragraph  27.)  A study  by  the  City  Corporation  this  year  is  said  to  have 
revealed  a significant  under-costing.  A re-assessment  of  the  manpower  and  overhead 
costs  for  postal,  telephone  and  window  selling,  based  on  the  number  of  tickets 
issued,  has  shown  that  the  RSC  account  for  40-50%  of  ail  advance  bookings  and  30% 
of  the  total  box  office  expenditure.  The  cost  of  each  ticket  sale  was  assessed  a:  17p 
postal  and  60p  window. 

86.  Charges  by  the  Corporation  of  London  to  the  RSC  have  been  assessed  by  the 
Corporation  as: 


1982/83 

£ 

1983/89 

£ 

Box  office  manpower 

60,700 

130,000 

Computer 

16,400 

33,300 

Electricity,  etc 

4,100 

4,800 

81,200 

168,100 

Cashiers 

12,000 

180,100 


(The  need  for  cashiers  for  a computerised  system  was  not  at  first  foreseen.) 

87.  The  1983-84  costs  have  been  intimated  to  the  RSC  but  have  not  yet  been 
agreed  by  them. 

88.  The  Centre  believe  that  the  cost  to  the  RSC  of  running  their  own 
computerised  box  office  at  the  Barbican  would  be  about  £150,000  a year.  They  told 
me  that  a manual  system  would  not  be  feasible,  given  the  short  length  of  time 
available  for  ticket  printing  because  of  late  scheduling  and  the  RSC's  need  for 
separate  facilities  for  advance  and  current  day  booking,  but  the  RSC  have  no  record 
of  any  problems  caused  over  the  past  20  years  for  this  reason. 
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89.  The  cost  of  the  Barbican  Centre  facility  to  the  RSC  in  1982/83  was  £15,000 
(ie  7%  of  box  office  income)  as  against  6%  at  the  Aldwych  in  1981/82.  Were  the 
RSC  to  have  paid  £180,000  in  1982/83,  this  would  have  represented  14-%  of  box 
office  income.  This  is  unacceptable  and  should  lead  the  RSC  to  very  close  scrutiny 
of  the  costs  of  alternative  strategies. 

Stratford 


90.  Box  office  takings  at  Stratford  over  the  last  five  years,  as  against  operating 
costs  (which  are  not  likely  to  decrease),  were: 


1978/79 

£ 

1979/80 

£ 

1980/81 

£ 

1981/82 

£ 

1982/83 

£ 

Income 

RSC 

1,428,000 

1,602,500 

1,951,000 

1,819,500 

2,463,000 

Winter  season 

27,100 

16,200 

35,700 

15,600 

29,600 

1,455,100 

1,618,700 

1,986,700 

1,835,100 

2,492,600 

Operating  costs 
(including 
salaries) 

48,400 

55,500 

63,300 

77,600 

96,600* 

Costs  as  % of 

income 

3% 

3% 

3% 

4% 

4% 

♦Note:  includes 

£1,000  computer  costs;  does 

not  include  purchase  of 

hardware. 

Stratford  box  office  staff 

91.  There  are  16  full-time  staff  and  three  part-timers:  total  salary  bill  for  be: 

office  staff  was  £80,900  in  1982/83. 

92.  Box  office  staff  costs  at 

Stratford  over  the  last 

five  years  have  been: 

1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

Budget 

41,700 

46,500 

59,000 

63,900 

70,300 

Actual 

43,000 

48,800 

56,400 

66,400 

80,900 

Variance 

+3% 

+ 1% 

-4% 

+4% 

+ 15% 

93.  The  considerable  increase  in  staff  costs  during  1982/83  was  caused  by 
computerisation  and  an  extension  of  the  opening  hours  of  the  box  office.  At  the 
same  time,  credit  card  selling  was  introduced.  The  personnel  problems,  perhaps 
caused  by  these  rapid  changes  in  procedure,  are  referred  to  later  in  this  section. 

94.  The  box  office  manager  (Miss  Ursula  Seibiger,  salary  £8,000)  reports  to  the 
Stratford  Manager  (Graham  Sawyer).  She  told  me  that  she  considered  that  her  job 
was  to  sell  seats  at  a price  and  on  a date  which  the  customer  had  not  thought  of, 
if  his  first  choice  of  seats  was  not  available. 
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Computerisation 

95.  BORIS  was  introduced  and  became  operative  in  February  1983.  The  cost  of 
the  hardware  was  £55,358;  running  costs  in  1982/83  were  £1,000;  budgeted 
expenditure  for  1983/84  is  £6,000.  Other  theatres  using  BORIS  include  Sadler's  Wells, 
Glasgow  Theatre  Royal  and  Manchester  Royal  Exchange  Theatre.  The  RSC  has  seven 
VDUs,  six  of  which  have  ticket  printers;  three  are  in  the  box  office  itself  and  three 
in  the  postal  bookings  room. 

96 v Teething  problems  are  still  occurring,  and  the  full  suite  of  programs  has  not 

yet  been  installed.  The  system  is  said  by  the  Box  Office  Manager  not  to  save  time 
compared  with  manual  procedures,  and  has  not  created  any  staff  savings;  routines 
have  become  more  complex.  BORIS  was  claimed  to  be  slow  at  window  selling  and  1 
observed  long  queues  in  the  foyer.  Other  procedures  demonstrated  to  me  took 
significant  time  but  these  included  credit  card  sales  and  group  bookings,  which  can 
be  slow  under  any  system.  Among  the  advantages  to  the  box  office  by 
computerisation  were  the  facility  for  instant  ticket  printing  (and  hence  instant 
pricing)  and  the  system  of  prompting  which  helped  to  eliminate  human  error.  An 
advantage  to  the  Publicity  Department  was  the  availability  of  detailed  advance 
information  on  seat  bookings,  which,  added  to  the  historic  data,  provided  a powerful 
management  information  system  not  previously  possible. 

97.  The  introduction  of  computerisation  necessitated  a complete  re-analysis  of 

procedures,  and  has  created  some  personnel  problems.  Sick  leave  is  said  to  have 
increased.  It  was  not  known  whether  this  had  indirectly  resulted  from  pressures  of 
work  or  from  the  physical  conditions  inside  the  new,  somewhat  cramped,  hot  and 
noisy  box  office.  The  pressures  on  box  office  staff  are,  unfortunately,  sometimes 
communicated  to  the  general  public.  Professional  advice  has  been  sought  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  Medical  Adviser,  Management  and  Personnel  Office, 

Dr  Adrian  Semmance. 

98.  The  Information  Centre  in  the  town  has  a direct  telephone  link  to  the 

theatre  restaurant  and  to  the  box  office.  Because  this  line  is  not  directly  adjacent 
to  a VDU  which  can  be  checked  to  ascertain  seat  availability,  and,  more 

importantly,  because  telephone  sales  are  only  accepted  with  credit  card  backing,  it 
is  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a nuisance  by  the  box  office  who  tend  to  tell  enquirers 
to  come  to  the  theatre  to  find  out  about  seat  availability.  It  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  the  expenses  of  the  box  office  links  are  justified  in  cash  or  public  relations 
terms.* 

Prestel 

99.  Under  the  "umbrella"  of  the  British  Tourist  Authority  who  act  as  the 
Information  Provider,  the  RSC  uses  Prestel  to  provide  an  electronic  booking  service 
for  both  the  Barbican  and  Stratford.  Users  can  book  tickets  using  credit  cards;  the 
theatre  allocates  the  best  seats  available  at  the  price  nominated  by  the  user  and 
notifies  him  within  24  hours  of  any  problems  of  availability. 

100.  The  RSC  Publicity  Controller  is  looking  forward  to  the  possibility  of  a 
viewdata  network  which  would  operate  from  theatre  booking  agents  or  from  other 
natural  focal  points  (similar  to  the  existing  travel  agents'  schemes)  to  permit  remote 
ticket  selling.  VIEWBOCS  (a  facility  which  could  be  available  through  the  Barbican 


*1  understand  that,  since  I wrote  this,  the  Centre  has  been  connected  to  a key-and- 
lamp  system,  which  may  be  accessed  by  each  VDU  operator. 
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box  office,  were  the  necessary  software  to  be  purchased)  can  link  a local  public 
access  viewdata  system  directly  to  a box  office  computer  without  intervention  from 
box  office  staff.  This  is  in  use  at  the  l heatre  Royal,  Plymouth,  whose  patrons  are 
widely  scattered  in  a largely  rural  area.  The  price  range  of  VIEWBOC5  is  £13,000  - 
£20,000,  depending  on  the  type  of  computer  in  the  theatre,  the  number  of  ticket 
agents  in  the  scheme  and  whether  they  were  already  viewdata  users. 

■ ' ’ ^ 1 5 Technology  ear  1982  the  RSC  (in  conjunction  with  DISC, 

the  computer  systems  company  which  is  part  of  the  Debenham  Group)  devised  a 
special  viewdata  booking  facility  for  the  "home  of  the  future"  - the  Information 
Technology  House  that  was  open  to  the  public  during  1982  at  Milton  Keynes.  For 
demonstration  purposes,  the  Stantonbury  Theatre  at  Milton  Keynes  was  used  as  a 
model  to  show  how  theatre  seats  could  be  booked  and  tickets  immediately  confirmed 
via  a domestic  TV  set  without  need  to  call  the  box  office. 

Organisation 

102.  As  discussed  in  paragraphs  14  and  13,  the  lines  of  communication  between 
the  Box  Office  Manager  and  the  Publicity  Department  are  not  as  good  as,  in  my 
opinion,  is  desirable.  Instances  were  given  to  me  of  arrangements  or  marketing 
initiatives,  of  concern  to  the  box  office,  which  inadvertently  had  not  been 
disseminated,  and  examples  were  cited  of  projects  not  discussed  before  finalisation.  I 
believe  that  two-way  communication  in  the  form  of  a constant  dialogue  between  box 
Oifice  and  publicity  staff  is  essential  in  order  to  achieve  the  potential  financial 
benefits  of  a computerised  system,  and  to  make  fully  effective  the  link  between 
marketing  and  cash  redemption. 

1 *?;?.*  \ am  of  the  opinion  that  the  organisational  integration  of  publicity  and  box 

office  (as  operates  in  the  Barbican  Centre)  is  an  important  contribution  to 
efficiency,  and  I therefore  recommend  that  the  box  office  at  Stratford  should  form 
part  of  the  RSC  Publicity  Department.  I also  recommend  that  the  Publicity 
Controller  should  take  responsibility  for  liaison  matters  affecting  the  Barbican  box 
oftice  computer. 
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PUBLICITY  DEPARTMENT  ORGANISATIONAL  CHART 


SECTION  13,  APPENDIX  A 
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SECTION  15,  APPENDIX  B 
RSC  PUBLICITY  DEPARTMENT 


There  are  two  main  offices  for  the  Department  - one  in  London  at  the  Barbican  and 
one  in  Stratford  at  the  RST. 

Miss  Anne  Askew  - Secretary  to  Peter  Harlock.  Based  in  Stratford  Publicity  Office. 
Also  responsible  for  national  and  local  advertising  and  for  arranging  talks  by 
members  of  the  Company  to  local  groups,  etc.  Also  assists  on  Newcastle  season. 

Miss  Angela  Banks  - Group  Sales  Officer  for  Stratford.  Responsible  to  Gillian  Ingham 
for  domestic  group  sales  at  the  RST. 

Mr  Stephen  Browning  - Publicity  Officer  for  London  only,  based  at  the  Barbican. 
Responsible  for  advertising,  front  of  house  displays,  photos  and  budgetary  control  for 
the  Barbican  Theatre,  The  Pit,  and  West  End  transfers  and  tours  from  London. 

Miss  Judith  Cheston  - Press  Officer  for  London  only,  based  at  the  Barbican. 
Responsible  for  all  editorial  press  activity  for  all  the  RSC's  London  productions 
including  the  West  End  and  any  tours  from  London. 

rTtss  Jackie  Cusack  - Secretary  to  Stephen  Browning  and  Judith  Cheston  at  the 
Barbican. 

Mrs  Kaye  Flanagan  - Mailing  List  Organiser  for  Stratforcf  and  London,  based  at  the 
RST.  Responsible  for  administration  and  organisation  of  the  RSC's  large  ticket 
buying  mailing  list. 

Mr  Mike  Flowers  - Print  and  graphics.  Covers  Stratford  and  London,  based  at  the 
RSI . Responsible  for  design  and  print  production  and  liaison  with  graphic  designers 
and  printers.  Also  graphic  designer. 

Mrs  Ellen  Goodman  - Publications  Editor,  based  at  the  Barbican.  Responsible  for  all 
editorial  content  of  Stratford  and  London  nightly  programmes,  for  the  RSC 
Newspaper  (for  Mailing  List  Members),  and  for  any  other  RSC  publications,  including 
the  RSC  Yearbook.  6 

Mr  Peter  Harlock  - Publicity  Controller.  Responsible  for  the  work  of  the  Department 
to  the  General  Manager.  Spends  haif  the  week  in  London,  half  at  the  RST. 

Miss  Alison  Holding  - Assistant  Publicity  Officer,  based  at  the  Barbican.  Responsible 

to  Stephen  Browning  for  booking  for  advertising  space  and  marketing  projects  in 
London.  } 

Mrs  Janet  Hooper  - Promotions  Assistant  at  Stratford.  Responsible  to  Gillian  Ingham 
and  for  packaging  of  bulk  literature  for  mailing  in  this  country  and  overseas.  Also 
for  running  RSC's  promotional  mailing  list. 

Mrs  Gillian  Ingham  - Marketing  Manager.  Responsible  for  marketing  of  RSC  work  in 
London  and  Stratford  and  is  based  at  the  RST.  Deals  with  tour'  operators,  group 
organisers,  hotel  groups  etc,  to  sell  by  means  of  direct  personal  contact. 

Miss  Sue  Lordon  - Secretary  to  Ellen  Goodman  (and  Peter  Harlock  when  in  London) 
at  the  Barbican. 
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Miss  Diana  Minchali  - Secretary  to  Nicola  Russell  at  Stratford.  Also  responsible  for 
all  print  co-ordination  and  for  publicising  the  RSI's  Winter  Visitors'  Season.  Also 
assists  on  Newcastle  season. 

Miss  Nicola  Russell  - Publicity  and  Press  Officer  for  Stratford  only,  based  at  the 
RST.  Responsible  for  all  editorial  press  activity  for  the  RSC's  Stratford  productions, 
ROH  displays  and  photos  and  budgetary  control.  Also  handles  Newcastle  season. 

Mr  Reg  Stayt  - Generally  assists  Stratford  Publicity  Department. 
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SECTION  15,  APPENDIX  C 
RSC  PLAYTEXTS 


The  RSC  have  negotiated  a special  agreement  with  Methuen  London  Ltd,  who  make 
t e play  texts  available  to  the  RSC  at  70%  discount  on  normal  retail  price  In  return 
P°cr  a guaranteed  print  order.  They  sell  at  £1.00  (90p  until  November  1982)  from 
RSC  outlets  and  tor  £1.95  m non-RSC  bookshops. 


1. 


A Doll's  House 


The  Pit 
May-Oct  1982 
49  performances 
Print  run  1,000 
Cost  £585.00 
Artwork  £55.00  + VAT 
Unit  cost  64p 

Income:  Pit  sales/RSC  shops  698  @ 90p;  35  @ £1.00 

Sales  to  Barbican  shop  125  ffl  80p;  20  0 87d 

Cost  of  sales  £560.92  ^ H 

Gross  profit  £217.40 

Press  office  files  2 

Value  of  closing  stock  £76.80 

2.  Our  Friends  in  the  North 
The  Pit 

May-September  1982: 

29  performances 
Print  run  1,000 
Cost  £585.00 
Artwork  £88.00  + VAT 
Unit  cost  67p 

Income:  Pit  sales/RSC  shops 
Sales  to  Barbican  shop 
Cost  of  sales  £668.66 
Gross  profit  £221.59 
Press  office  files  2 
Value  of  closing  stock  - NIL 

3.  Money 
The  Pit 

May-November  1982: 

51  performances 
Print  run  1,000 
Cost  £585.00 
Artwork  £55.00  + VAT 
Unit  cost  64p 

Income:  Pit  sales/RSC  shops  570  @ 90p;  18  @ £1.00 

Sales  to  Barbican  shop  130  @ 80p;  20  (d  87d 

Cost  of  sales  £472.32 

Gross  profit  £180.08 

Press  office  files  2 

Value  of  closing  stock  £166.40 


828  (d  90p;  40  @ £1.00 
115  (§  80p;  15  (3  87p 
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5. 


Clay 


The  Pit 

December  1982  - February  1983 

44  performances 

Print  Run  1,000 

Cost  £585.00 

Artwork  £158.00  + VAT 

Unit  cost  74p 

Income:  Pit  Sales/RSC  shops  473  (9  £1.00  = £473.00 

Sales  to  Barbican  shop:  80  (9  87 p = 69.60 

Cost  of  sales  £401.52 

Gross  profit  £141.08 

Press  office  files:  2 

Value  of  closing  stock:  445  (9  74p  = £311.50 


6. 


Peer  Gynt 


The  Other  Place 
June  1982  - January  1983: 

38  performances 
Print  run:  500 
Cost:  £292.00 
Artwork  £158.00  + VAT 
Unit  Cost  90p 
Press  office  files:  2 

Income:  TOP  saies/RSC  shops  444  (9  £1.00  = £444.00 
Sales  to  Barbican  shop:  40  (9  90p  = £36.00 
Cost  of  sales  £358.16 
Gross  profit  £121.84 

Value  of  closing  stock:  14  (9  74p  £10.36 


The  Pit 

500  to  be  bound 
Cost  £292.50 

Unit  cost  on  1,000  will  be  74p 


The  Time  of  Your  Life 


The  Other  Place 
March  1983  - Jan  1984 
79  performances 
Print  run  1,000 
Cost  £585.00 
Artwork  £150.00  + VAT 
Unit  cost  73p 

Income  (to  date):  TOP/RSC  shops  165  (9  £1.00 

Sales  to  Barbican  shop  22  (9  90p 

Cost  of  sales  £136.51 

Gross  profit  £48.29 

Press  office  files  2 

Value  of  closing  stock  £592.03 
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SECTION  15,  APPENDIX  D 
A POSTER  FOR  POPPY 


A Poster  for  Poppy 


by  Ellen  Goodman 


in  the  post,  RSC  yearbooks  have  dealt  mainly  with  RSC  stage  productions,  This 
issue  also  examines  another  aspect  of  RSC  production  — its  posters,  Ellen 
Goodman,  tl  le  RSC  Publications  Editor,  describes  the  process  which  results  in  as 
many  as  twelve  new  posters  every  season. 


The  Royal  Shakespeare  Company  pioneered 
'souvenir  style'  large  format  programmes  and 
'art'  posters  for  its  productions  in  the  mid  1 960s. 
The  then  Head  of  Publicity,  John  Goodwin, 
and  his  graphic  design  consultant  George 
Mayhew , col  laborated  to  produce  con  - 
sistently  stylish  and  informative  pieces  of 
print  for  each  production.  This  was  in  sharp 
contrastto  othertheatres  for  which  glorified 
cast  lists  masquerading  as  programmes  were 
still  the  order  of  the  day.  Not  all  RSC 
productions  in  those  days  had  posters, 
however,  but  the  many  that  did  certainly  had 
something  to  say  and  were  themselves  talked 
about;  they  also  won  several  design  awards. 

So  the  seeds  of  the  RSC's  present  poster 
achievements  were  sewn  back  in  the  1960s 
essentially  by  the  brilliant  and  innovative 
George  Mayhew.  As  consultant  he  designed 
every  poster  published  by  the  RSC  including 
Stratford's  1 965  Hamlet,  1 967  Macbeth,  1968 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  1969  Twelfth  Night,  The 
Winter's  Tale  and  Henry  VIII,  and  in  London, 
Pinter's  Landscape,  O'Casey's  The  Silver  Tassie 
and  Kopif's  Indians.  Mayhew's  last  poster 
design  was  for  Mercer's  Ducksang before  his 
untimely  death  in  1974. 

Under  Peter  Harlock,  the  RSC's  present  Publicity 
Controller,  the  Goodwin/Mayhew  tradition  is 
continued,  but  no  longer  are  all  RSC  posters 
created  by  the  same  designer  or  design  studio. 
Nowadays  RSC  posters  have,  forfhe  most  part, 
two  functions;  they  are  to  publicise  the 
particular  production  they  serve;  but  more 
importantly,  they  are  attractive  and  sought 
after  pieces  of  merchandise.  With  high  qual  ity 
silkscreen  print  runs,  they  can  often  be  costly  to 
produce,  so  in  the  1 980s  they  must  a Iso  pay  for 


themselves  by  selling  themselves.  Increasingly, 
therefore,  the  dual  need  for  posters  to  appeal 
to  a 'show  souvenir'  market  as  well  as  to  sell 
tickets  forthe  show,  has  dictated  the  present 
RSCposterstyie, 

In  orderto  have  a poster  designed,  printed 
and  delivered  by  the  night  of  the  first  preview, 
the  planning  for  it  starts  simultaneously  with  the 
first  rehearsals,  six  to  seven  weeks  in  advance, 
in  that  first  week  a small  panel  of  people  gets 
together-  the  head  of  publicity,  director, 
scenic  designer,  graphic  designer,  the  author 
(if  he's  alive!)  and  the  publications  editor, 
Conceots,  intentions,  images  are  discussed  at 
length;  sometimes  ideas  emerge  very  quickly 
and  clearly,  often  they  require  a great  deal  of 
thought. 

A director  might  know  in  advance,  for 
jnstance,  if  he  wants  a special  photographic 
image  to  reflect  his  production.  This  could  be 
an  already  existing  image  or  it  could  require  a 
special  photo-session.  In  this  case,  the  session  is 
arranged  with  the  production  photographer, 
the  scenic  designer,  the  director  and  stage 
management  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  The 
appropriate  photograph  is  chosen  and  the 
graphic  designer  then  works  with  that  image 
as  the  basis  for  the  poster.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  in  this  past  season  in  Stratford,  the  directors 
decided,  more  or  less  as  a group,  that  they 
would  prefer  the  idea  of  specially  com- 
missioned illustrations  fortheir  posters  and, 
accordingly,  Ralph  Steadman,  Ian  Pollock, 
Alan  Adler  and  Alan  Morrison  were 
approached  to  illustrate  Macbeth , King  Lear, 
The  Tempest  and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
respectively.  Following  a briefing  from  the 
director  and  the  graphic  designer,  they 
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attended  rehearsals  and  then  produced  an 
interpretation  of  the  production  in  their 
illustration. 

In  normal  circumstances  (e.g.  when  no 
illustrator  is  involved),  the  graphic  designer 
returns  about  ten  days  after  the  first  meeting 
with  some  visual  ideas.  These  are  accepted, 
sometimes  rejected : he  might  be  asked  to 
develop  one  further,  to  try  different  colours, 
different  photographs,  or  a differenttypeface 
forthe  cast  list.  Once,  every  so  often,  the 
designer  achieves  the  desired  effectfirsttime, 
but  generally  another  visual  is  needed  before 
the  image  is  finalised. 

After  a week  to  ten  days  has  passed,  a 
polished  visual  is  presented,  it  might  need  a 
little  adjusting  but  once  it's  accepted  the 
designer  is  given  all  the  correct  copy  - cast  list, 
logo  types,  telephone  numbers  etc  - for 
typesetting.  Atthe  last  Design  Council  Awards 
in  1977,  the  RSC  was  rightly  faulted  for  having 
too  much  copy  on  its  poster,  but  in  spite  of  this 
KingL  ear  won  the  award  in  the  double-crown 
(20"  x 30")  category  anyway! 

Abouttwo  weeks  before  the  preview  date  (or 
ten  ‘working  days') , if  all  has  gone  well,  the 
final  poster  artwork  and  typesetting  is  checked 
and  senttothe  printers.  The  RSC's  silk  screen 
printers  forthe  past  twenty  years  have  been 
G & B Arts  Ltd,  who,  on  many  occasions, 
even  if  the  artwork  has  not  arrived  ten  days 
in  advance,  have  managed  to  meetthe  first 


preview  deadline  for  us. 

The  first  meetings  for  Poppy  took  place  in  early 
August.  It  was  a somewhat  d ifferent  project 
from  the  norm.  Not  only  was  it  the  premiere  of  a 
new  work  (with  a living  author),  it  was  a 
full-blown  musical  in  pastiche-pantomime 
style  with  a living  composer  os  well  I 

Terry  Hands,  its  director,  had  worked  with 
Poppy  graphic  designer  John  Lloyd  before 
but  not  with  Peter  Nichols  and  he  was  under- 
standably anxious  to  let  the  author  have  as 
much  say  as  possible  about  his  own  play  while 
atthe  same  time  maintaining  a balance 
between  author,  composer  and  director  The 
programme  was  discussed  first  and  because 
of  the  historical  nature  of  the  topic  - panto, 
history  of  opium  in  China  and  England,  the 
opium  wars,  the  musical  comedy  as  an 
entertainment  form  - the  programme  came 
together  quite  easily  and  was  enhanced  by 
the  creative  participation  of  Peter  Nichols  and 
Monty  Norman.  Even  the  visual  imagery  clearly 
suggested  itself —the  history  of  panto,  the 
English  in  China,  visual  references  to  Collis 
Brown's  mixture,  and  poppies  (pinkish-white 
ones!)  everywhere. 

The  poster,  however,  was  a more  difficult 
problem.  In  a single  image  it  needed  to 
represent  China,  British  imperialism,  the 
phenomenon  that  was  pantomime, 
drug-addiction,  opium  trade  and  greed. 
Should  it  look  like  a Chinese  tapestry?  Should 
there  be  poppies,  or  dragons  or  pantomime 
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horses?  Should  there  be  a montage  of  pound 
notes  and  gunboats?  Should  it  be  lacquer  red 
or  gl  isten  ing  gold  ? At  the  very  end  of  the 
meeting  - before  sending  John  Lloyd  off  to 
explore  the  various  avenues,  I heard  this 
phrase  for  the  first  time:  “Civilization, 
Commerce  and  Christianity'',  said  Peter 
Nichols,  “what  a lotto  get  on  one  poster!"  but 
Terry  Hands  broughtthe  meeting  to  a dose  by 
saying  “You  can't  tell  the  whole  story  , It  must  be 
a single  image-  with  impact". 

Two  weeks  later  John  Lloyd  came  back  with 
no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  different  visuals, 
divided  into  roughly  four  groups -panto 
images,  money/imperialism  collages,  Chinese 
tapestry  suggestions,  and  just  plain  white 
poppies,  on  red  backgrounds  with  gold 
lettering,  Here  perhaps  it  should  also  be 
mentioned  that  part  of  his  brief  was  to  design 
in  no  more  than  three  colours! 

Each  visual  was  given  due  consideration  and 
eventually,  through  much  discussion,  it  was 
decided  to  pursue  one  of  the  poppy  ideas  - a 


poppy  with  its  stem  in  the  shape  of  a pound 
sign  conveying  the  idea  of  greed  and  opium 
feeding  off  each  other.  Off  went  John. 

Then  came  a complete  change  of  direction, 

A rare  occurrence  but  it  does  arise  from  time  to 
time!  Terry  Hands  hit  upon  a particular 
element  of  the  set  design  which  he  felt  sure 
would  also  make  a striking  poster  image  - the 
gigantic  Chinese  mask  with  glistening  eyes 
and  a long  fringe  through  which  the  diminutive 
Emperor  of  China  makes  his  appearance.  The 
model  for  this  mask,  which  was  all  that  then 
existed,  was  rushed  overto  John  Lloyd, 
photographs  were  taken,  and  a choice  of 
white  or  red  background  with  gold  lettering  in 
English  and  Chinese  either  across  the  bottom 
or  down  the  side  was  offered  to  us.  Instead  we 
chose  yellow  lettering  which  leapt  off  the  page 
and  gave  the  red  a truly  lacquered  texture.  An 
image  was  found,  the  problem  was  solved,  the 
finished  artwork  was  rushed  to  G 8c  B Arts,  and 
the  posters  were  delivered  to  the  Stage  Door  of 
the  Barbican  Theatre  just  in  time  fortlie  first 
preview  of  Poppy. 
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SECTION  15,  APPENDIX  E 

DETAILED  COSTING  OF  THE  PRODUCTION  AND  SALE  OF  THREE  POSTERS 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT 

ENDS 

WELL 

Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre 

November  1981 

- January  1982 

51  performances 

Print  run  Cost 

Design/ Artwork 

Unit  cost 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Nov  1981 

500 

424.00  + VAT 

335.08 

1.52 

Jan  1982 

200 

168.00  + VAT 

- 

0.84 

Feb  1982 

300 

254.00  + VAT 

- 

0.85 

1000 

846.00 

335.08 

1.18 

Barbican  Theatre 

May  - Feb  1982 

64  performance: 

May  1982 

1000 

634.00  + VAT 

(typesetting 

0.63 

includes  cast 

0.61 

Aug  1982 

1000 

609.00  + VAT 

changes) 

2000 

1243.00 

0.62 

TOTALS: 

3000 

2089.00 

335.08 

0.81 

Publicity  use:  200 

Income 

Sales  - RSC  outlets:  1790  (9  £1.95  inc  VAT  = £3490.50 
Sales  - Barbican  shop:  660  (9  £1.61  inc  VAT  = £1062.60 
Cost  of  sales:  £1984.50 
Gross  profit:  £2568.60 

Closing  stock  April  1983:  350  (9  81p  = £283.50 
KING  LEAR 


Royal  Shakespeare 

Theatre 

June  1982  - January  1983 

64  performance 

Print  run 
£ 

Cost  Design/ Artwork 

£ £ 

Unit  cost 
£ 

June  1982 

2000 

1135  + VAT  200 

0.77  + £0.17 

August  1982 

2000 

1135  + VAT  200 

royalty 

4000 

2270 

400  + 

royalty  to 

Ian  Pollock 

- 10% 

retail 

minus  VAT 

after  1000 

sold 

Publicity  use:  100 

Income 

Sales  - RSC  outlets:  3380  (9  £1.95  = £6591.00 
Sales  - Barbican  shop:  270  (9  £1.61  = £434.70 
Cost  of  sales:  £2491.00 
Gross  profit:  £4534.70 

Closing  stock  April  1983:  250  (9  77 p (+  17p)  = £235.00 


Printed  image  digitised  by  the  University  of  Southampton  Library 


isation  Unit 


POPPY 

Barbican  Theatre 

September  i982 

- March  1983 

49  performances 

Print  run 

Cost 

Design/  Artwork 

Unit  cost 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Sept  19S2 

1000 

689.00  + VAT 

325.00 

1.02 

Publicity  use:  100 


Sales  - RSC  outlets:  450  @ £1.95  = ES77.50 
Sales  - Barbican  shop:  330  @ £1.61  = £531.30 
Cost  of  sales:  £795.60 
Gross  profit:  £613.20 

Closing  stock  April  19S3:  102  (d  £1.02  = £12^.40 
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